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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 7, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Leven and 
Melville. 

PusLic BiLis.—1* Assignment of Ecclesiastical Districts. 
—Leases of Mines ({reland). 

2* Bail for Manslaughter.—Unnecessary Actions Preven- 
tion, 

Reported.—Property Tax. 

3* and passed ;—Stamp Duties Assimilation. 

Petitions PRESENTED.—From the County of Fife, for 
Inquiring into the Condition of the Road Trusts in Scot- 
land.—From the Members of the Scotch Church, Paisley, 
for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—From New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and Durham, for the Enactment of 
Sanitary Measures. — From Lisknaskee, and several other 
Places, against the National System of Education.—From 
Barnstaple, and other Places, for the Imposition of the 
Severest Penalties on all Roman Catholic Priests who 
shall Denounce Persons from the Altar.—From Members 
of several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Manchester Unity, for the Extension of the Provi- 
sions of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.— From 
Westmeath, for Alteration in the Law relating to Poor 
Rates.—From the Physicians and Surgeons of the Dun- 
garvon Union, for Relief of certain Grievances.—From 
Hadleigh, for Suppression of Seduction and Prostitution. 


BAIL FOR MANSLAUGHTER BILL. 
ORD DENMAN moved the Second 
Reading of the Bail for Manslaughter 
Bill. He concurred in the suggestion of a 
noble Earl opposite, that the powers con- 
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ferred by the Bill should be given, not to 
coroners, but to justices of the peace. An 
amendment of the law such as that now 
proposed was required, for at present, 
while rich men might suffer but slightly 
when accused, poor men might be commit- 
ted and kept in prison for a period which 
was in itself a punishment. 

After a few remarks from the Earl of 
ELLENBOROUGH, 

Bill read 22. 

I{ouse adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 7, 1848. 

Minutes.] New Member Sworn.—For Devonport, John 
Romilly, Esq. 

Pustic BILLs.—1° Crown and Government Security. 

g° Landlord and Tenant (Ireland); Public Works Com- 
pletion. 

Reported.—Marine Mutiny; Mutiny. 

Petit1oNs Presenrep. From Catholic Clergymen and 
Catholic Inhabitants of Aughanagh (Sligo), in favour of 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Mr. Broadley, from 
Rudby (York), complaining of the Conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy (Ireland).—By Mr. John O’Connell, 
from Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, in favour of the 

* Roman Catholie Relief Bill.— By Lord Ernest Bruce, 
from Marlborough, and its Vicinity; and from Solicitors 
practising in Woodstock, for a Repeal of the Duty on 
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Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Mr. Pusey, from the Royal 
Berks Hospital, Reading, for Exemption of Charitable 
Bequests from the Legacy Duties.—By Mr. Traill, from 
Justices of the Peace, of the County of Caithness, for Al- 
teration of the Banking Law.—By Mr. Cripps, from 
severa! Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
for an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. 
Traill, from Distillers of the County of Caithness, re- 
specting the Bonding of British Spirits. —By Mr. Cowan, 
from Arbroath (Forfar), and by other Hon. Members, 
from several Places, against the Diplomatic Relations 
with the Court of Rome Bill—By Mr. Octavius Dun- 
combe, from the York Diocesan Board of Education, 
for Alteration of the Law as regards Education.—By Mr. 
George Hamilton, from Loughrea (Meath), and from 
several other Places, for Encouragement to Schools in 
Connexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Scholefield, from Birmingham, for a Free Par- 
don for Frost, Williams, and Jones.—From the Parish of 
Kilfieragh (Clare), for Alteration of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland).—By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, 
for Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Traill, from 
Caithness, for Ameliorating the Condition of Parochial 
Schools (Scotland).—By Mr. Devereux, from Galway, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Sir E. 
Birch, from Liverpool, against, and by Sir R. Price, 
from the same Place, for Alteration of, the Public Health 
Bill. 


PIKES—POLICE AGENTS (DUBLIN). 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, that seeing 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
ereiary for Ireland in his place, he was 
anxious to put a question to him, of which 
he had given him notice. He would con- 
fine himself for the present to the simple 
point—whether the notice of the Govern- 
ment had been drawn to the strange facts 
that had gone forth within the last few 
days, that a man named Kirwan had been 
taken up in Dublin who had ordered six 
pikes to be made, having been desired to 
do so by Colonel Browne, one of the com- 
missioners of police in that city; and that 
Colonel Browne had come forward at the 
police-office, and had declared that it was 
by his orders Kirwan had so acted? It 
appeared that Colonel Browne had acknow- 
ledged that it was exceedingly dirty work, 
and it also appeared that this person so 
employed had attended one of the meetings 
that had been denounced in that House, 
and had uttered eries there of the most se- 
ditious character, with a view of thereby 
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inciting the people to sedition; and that on 
being asked what he wanted with the, 
pikes, he replied that he wanted to use 
them in the coming times. It also ap-_| 
peared, that documents had been found in | 
his possession referring to the plot which | 
he was engaged in getting up. From the | 
dangers into which innocent citizens had | 
been plunged by such characters on for- | 
mer occasions, great excitement now pre- | 
vailed in Dublin on this subject; and he | 
wished therefore to know from the right | 
hon. Baronet whether the attention of the 


Government had been called to this mat- 
ter; and he trusted, that as soon as the 
Government had time to consider the sub- 
ject, the right hon. Baronet would allow 
him to ask what course the Government 
meant to pursue, and whether they in- 
tended to retain that officer in his present 
situation ? 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE almost wished 
that his hon. Friend had postponed his 
question until some future time, for he 
could state that no official account had 
reached him of the transaction alluded to, 
and that he knew nothing of it beyond the 
accounts which had appeared in the pub- 
lie papers. He should say, that these ac- 
counts appeared to him to be extremely 
contradictory; and, if his hon. Friend per- 
mitted him, he would rather not commit 
himself to any answer founded upon them. 
This he should say, that a more merito- 
rious officer than Colonel Browne could not 
be found in any portion of Her Majesty’s 
service, either civil or military. He knew 
nothing of the speech attributed to Colonel 
Browne at the police-oftice. 


THE CHARTIST PETITION. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND: Seeing 
the hon. Member for Nottingham in his 
place, I beg to ask him what is the course 
meant to be pursued with regard to the 
presentation of the petition on Monday 
next, of which he has given notice ? I have 
seen in the public papers that it has been 
a question agitated at a meeting at which 
that hon. Gentleman was present, what 
should be done in case of this House re- 
fusing to receive the petition then pre- 
sented. I have read the petition myself, 
and I believe there is not one human 
being in this House that would say ‘‘No!” 
to the reception of it. There is no doubt 
that the petition will be received as a mat- 
ter of course, and— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
must confine his observations to such as 
will make the question intelligible; he 
must not enter into discussion upon it. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND: I wish 
to ask in what way the hon. Member means 
to bring the different subject-matters in 
that petition under the consideration of 
the House? I am exceedingly anxious to 
have them fully discussed here; but there 
can be no discussions upon the presentation 
of a petition; and I am not aware how he 
intends to bring them on. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to say that on Mon- 
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day week last I gave notice that I would 
move a resolution founded upon the prin- 
ciples in this petition, as an Amendment 
upon the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Supply on Monday next. I 
now find there is no supply for that night; 
therefore, unless the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government will be kind 
enough to allow me to bring it forward the 
first question on Monday, I cannot give the 
hon. Gentleman any answer as to the time 
when I shall be able to do so. The noble 
Lord is aware that the petition is one of 
great importance to some millions of the 
people; and I ask this from him as a pri- 
vilege, upon the undertaking that I at least 
shall not detain the House long upon it. If 
the hon. Member had not put the question 
to me, I should myself have asked the 
noble Lord for permission to bring the mea- 
sure forward—a measure upon which, as a 
matter of course, there is great excitement 
both in and out of this House. If the noble 
Lord does not grant the indulgence I ask 
for, then I must look for another open 
night; but on Monday I shall present the 
petition. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I should be very 
unwilling, Sir, that a petition so nume- 
rously signed as the hon. Gentleman has 
declared the petition he has to present will 
be, should not be received, and meet with 
every consideration from the House. I 
do not, however, think it would be right, 
because certain business is fixed for that 
day, and there are other matters to come 
on to which I will not allude, that the 


the consideration of the petition. But, 
considering the importance of a petition 
presented by such numbers of the peo- 
ple, and that a petition so signed ought 
to have early consideration, I shall be 
ready, having at the same time regard to 
public convenience, to consent that the 
hon. Gentleman shall bring on his Motion 
on Friday next. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR : I am most thank- 
ful to the noble Lord. 


BELGIUM. 


Mr. URQUHART asked the noble 
Lord if Her Majesty’s Government had 
entered into a guarantee of the Crown of 

elgium, or in any way had compromised 
themselves in engagements to maintain, in 
consequence of recent events on the Con- 
tinent, the existing state of things ? 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Her Ma- 
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new engagements whatever with regard to 
Belgium, or any other portion of the Con- 
tinent. The House is in possession of the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1839, which contain 
certain engagements and guarantees upon 
the part of the Five Powers—France, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Britain, with 
regard to Belgium. 


THE INTENDED CHARTIST DEMON- 
STRATION. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to put a ques- 
tion to the Government with regard to the 
notice that has been published, touching 
the meeting proposed to be held on Mon- 
day. | wish to know whether it is intended 
to refer to both the meeting and the pro- 
cession, or only to the procession. I ask 
this question because very intelligent per- 
sons, to my certain knowledge, have dif- 
fered in opinion, and even the newspapers 
do not agree in the interpretation they 
have put upon it. I am very much afraid 
that difficulty may arise if there is any 
misunderstanding on this point. If the 
people may meet quietly it is one thing: if 
they are permitted, or not permitted, to 
come through the streets in immense num- 
bers, it is a very different thing. I think, 
then, there should be no misunderstand- 
ing; for if there be, there might probably 
be risk of collision and disturbance, which 
every Member of this House would be anx- 
ious to avoid. 

Sir G. GREY: The Government en- 
deavoured in the notice which was publicly 
issued yesterday to state what was the 
common law of this country, and what was 
the statute law with respect to assem- 
blages, for whatever purpose convened, 
when those assemblages were attended by 
circumstances calculated to strike terror 
and alarm in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
loyal and peaceable subjects; and the Go- 
vernment also pointed out in the notice 
what was the particular statute applicable 
to the case of tumultuous assemblages 
gathered upon pretence of preparing or 
presenting petitions to either House of 
Parliament, and accompanied with excessive 
numbers of people. The hon. Gentleman 
asks whether the meeting convened to as- 
semble on Kennington Common is separate 
and independent from the proposed proces- 
sion, which is illegal. That would entirely 
depend upon the circumstances under 
which the meeting was held. Any meeting 
that may be held, be the purpose of it 
whatsoever it may, which is accompanied 
with the circumstances to which I have 
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just alluded—circumstances calculated to 
inspire just terror and alarm into the 
minds of Her Majesty’s loyal and peaceable 
subjects—would, I apprehend, be against 
the common law of England. If, on the 
other hand, a meeting be held for the purpose 
of forming or organising a procession, and 
that procession is contrary to the statute 
law, being for the purpose of presenting a 
petition to either House of Parliament, ac- 
companied by excessive numbers of people, 
then I apprehend that that meeting would 
be identified with and form part of the 
procession, and therefore come within the 
provisions of the law applicable to such a 
procession. These questions, however, 
with respect to the legality or illegality of 
meetings, must depend upon the circum- 
stances of each particular case; and I can- 
not undertake to answer whether a certain 
meeting convened to be held in a particu- 
lar place for a particular object, may or 
may not be illegal without consideration of 
the special circumstances attending it. 
While I am answering this question, I will 
take the opportunity of reading to the 
House what I think it is desirable should 
be generally known. It is the dictum of 
Lord Mansfield, one of the most eminent 
Judges that ever graced the bench, upon 
the law applicable to these cases. It was 
delivered on the trial of Lord George Gor- 
don, in 1781. Lord Mansfield, in summing 
up, says— 

“ A doubt has faintly been thrown out from the 
bar whether it is lawful to attend a petition to the 
House of Commons with more than ten persons. 
Upon dear-bought experience of the consequences 
of tumultuous assemblies, under pretence of carry- 
ing and supporting petitions, an Act of Parliament 
passed in the reign of King Charles II., forbidding, 
under a penalty, more than ten persons to attend a 
petition to the King or either House of Parliament; 
but it is said, that law is repealed by the Bill of 
Rights. I speak the joint opinion of us all, that 
the Act of Charles II. is in full force; there is not 
the colour of a doubt. The Bill of Rights does 
not mean to meddle with it at all; it asserts the 
right of the subject to petition the King, and that 
there ought to be no commitment for such petition- 
ing; which alluded to the case of the bishops in 
King James’s reign, who petitioned the King, and 
were committed for it. But neither the bill of 
Rights nor any other statute repeals this Act of 
Charles II.; and Mr. Justice Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries, treats of this Act as in full force, 
and, as I have told you, we are all of that opinion ; 
and consequently the attending a petition to the 
House of Commons by more than ten persons is 
criminal and illegal.” 


I would also refer hon. Members desirous 
of reading the constitutional law in these 
cases to the twelfth volume of the State 
Trials, containing the trial of the seven 
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bishops in 1688, in which they will find 
the subject discussed between two Judges, 
Mr. Justice Allybone and Mr. Justice 
Powell, the first a high prerogative lawyer, 
but the second a man who was dismissed 
from his office, having given offence by too 
liberal opinions as to the right of the peo- 
ple to petition. Mr. Justice Powell, never- 
theless, draws a marked distinction between 
petitioning merely, and petitioning accom- 
panied with tumultuous assemblies—the 
one being the undoubted right of the peo- 
ple, but the other illegal. That opinion 
has, I believe, been held by every consti- 
tutional lawyer; and I hope it will not go 
forth to the world that the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government in these pro- 
ceedings has been to interrupt in the 
slightest degree the just right of any 
portion of the people of this country to 
petition this House. 

In answer to Lord R. Grosvenor, 

Sir G. GREY said: All I know of the 
meeting on Kennington Common is stated 
in the notice already published throughout 
England, namely, that the meeting is con- 
vened. I take the fact from the public 
announcement of such convention publish- 
ed by the Chartist Association, and signed 
by three gentlemen, one of them calling him- 
self ‘‘secretary,”’ and in which it is stated 
—-and the fact is not disavowed by the hon. 
Gentleman himself, who, I understand, is 
a leader of the association—that he is to 
marshal the people there assembled, to the 
number, it is said in some quarters, of 
300,000, though I express no opinion upon 
that, in order that a grand demonstration 
of physical foree may accompany the peti- 
tion to the door of this House. [Mr. 
O’Connor: Has the right hon. Gentleman 
received a deputation from the parties con- 
cerned in getting up this meeting ?] I 
was engaged in public business at the time 
I received an intimation that three gentle- 
men, who stated themselves to be a depu- 
tation from the National Convention, were 
at the Home Office, and wished to make a 
communication to me. They saw the Un- 
der Secretary, in the presence of the At- 
torney General and Mr. Hall, the chief 
magistrate. I was not present; but they 
addressed a letter to me, which, if it will 
be any satisfaction to the hon. Gentleman, 
I willread. The hon. Gentleman was not 
one of those who attended at the Home 
Office, and I have no reason to know whe- 
ther or not he participates in the sentl- 
ments of this letter. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet read the letter, which was to the 
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effect that the undersigned delegates ap- 


pointed by the National Convention begged | 
to inform the Home Secretary that they | 
had never avowed, but, on the contrary, | 


they repudiated, the idea of an armed as- 
semblage, and assured him they entirely 


discountenanced any attempt to create dis- | 
order, or te break the public peace. They | 


assured him that the procession for the 
purpose of presenting the petition to the 


House of Commons would take place, but | 
that, should any disturbance occur, it | 


would not he promoted or encouraged on 
their parts. 

Six R. H. INGLIS: Sir, I wish to ask 
the question of the right hon. Baronet 
whether he, as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, has acknowledged a 
National Convention sitting in London? 
lask this question very respectfully, both 
towards this House and my right hon. 
Friend. I wish to know if the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department has 
recognised the existence of a National 
Convention sitting in London, by conde- 
scending to receive a letter from persons 
representing that body ? 

Sir G. GREY: I can have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the three gentlemen 
who attended at the Home Office were not 
recognised as delegates of any National 
Convention. The Under Secretary dis- 
tinctly stated to them that he could not 
receive them in the capacity of national 
representatives, but only as persons com- 
ing from a meeting held in a certain 
house, and in that character only. 

Mr. WAKLEY: The meeting on Ken- 
nington Common has been publicly adver- 
tised during the last month, and it was 
publicly stated that 500,000 persons 
would probably attend the procession. 
[Laughter.] Gentlemen may laugh, but 
there are 500,000 persons and more in 
this country who do not consider them- 
selves represented here. During the last 
month this meeting has been advertised, 
and it has been publicly stated that 
500,000 people would probably be on Ken- 
nington Common, and come thence in pro- 
cession to this House. Now, if these facts 
were known to the Government, and if it 
was known to them also that the meeting 
and procession were illegal, why were the 
people not informed of it before? 

Sir G. GREY: Because I had not the 
information which the hon. Member, bet- 
ter informed than the Secretary of State, 
possessed. I certainly knew that which 
it was my duty to know, from information 
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that at meetings held in certain parts of 
this metropolis speeches were made to 
small numbers of persons, in which such 
an intention was vaguely announced, and 
in which it was stated that in the course 
of the next week—about the 10th or 11th 
of April—there would be a great public 
demonstration to attend a petition that 
was to be presented to this House. But 
the first public advertisement of this inten- 
tion was that now lying before me, which 
I received the day before yesterday; upon 
which the Cabinet directly deliberated, and 
upon that deliberation the notice was im- 
mediately published. 

Mr. WAKLEY: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has given something more than 
an answer to my question, and as the 
cheers which he has elicited— 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
for Finsbury is going to put another ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman, he is 
quite in order; but he cannot debate any 
subject, there being now properly no ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. WAKLEY: Then, Sir, I move 
that this House do now adjourn; and now, 
I think, we have a question before us. 
The right hon. Baronet, in the first part 
of his reply to my question, intimated that 
I had a better knowledge on this subject 
than he possessed. Now, I beg to state 
positively that I have attended no meeting 
whatever in relation to the petition which 
is to be presented on Monday to this 
House; that I have not attended the pub- 
lic assembly regarding it; and that I have 
had no direct communication from the per- 
sons calling themselves ‘‘ The National 
Convention ’’ with respect to that petition. 
I derived my information solely from a 
public newspaper, that public newspaper 
being the property of an hon. Member of 
this House. I derived my information 
from no other source whatever; and I do 
therefore think that the people have been 
somewhat unjustly treated in being allured 
into the supposition—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’’ |—I say 
in being allured into the supposition that 
they could safely assemble in large num- 
bers, and that they could legally present 
their petition to this House in large num- 
bers, throughout so long a period as that 
which has elapsed since the announcement 
in the public journal to which I have al- 
luded. The proprietor of that journal is 
an hon. and learned Member of this House; 
he is a member of the legal profession; 
and surely the people had a right to con- 
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sider that he was well acquainted with the 
law on the subject. I do say, then, that 
I think the Government have acted, to 
say the least, with negligence, on such a 
question, in not having given the people 
an earlier intimation that they would be 
acting illegally in assembling on Kenning- 
ton Common in large numbers, and in at- 
tending in a large procession on the pre- 
sentation of a petition to the House of 
Commons. I regret exceedingly the turn 
which events have taken, because it is my 
belief that this prohibition is likely to be 
followed by a great public calamity. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR, in seconding the 
Motion, said: As this subject has been 
mooted, I beg leave to state distinctly that 
I have not attended any public meeting in 
London in connexion with the getting up 
of this demonstration, though I have, I 
admit, been present as a delegate at that 
Convention which is now sitting. We 
have been told to look back to precedent 
in this matter; and let us, therefore, see 
if some indulgence was not allowed to the 
people when the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth was in office. In 
1843 a large procession was marshalled 
and paraded through London; that proces- 
sion was announced in precisely the same 
language as has been used in the docu- 
ment referred to by the right hon. Baro- 
net; and as a Judge of the land, the 
present Chief Baron said, such language 
is not to be misconstrued by a judge or 
jury as approving or advocating physical 
rather than moral force, inasmuch as it 
is language which any party is at liberty 
to use. I last night pointed out that on a 
former occasion a procession of 150,000 
men walked with a petition for reform to 
the Home Office; in 1833 I saw a proces- 
sion consisting of 100,000 men bring up 
a petition in favour of the Dorchester la- 
bourers to this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not forget that a large 
procession of sailors passed close to the 
House not long since, and when, too, the 
House was sitting, on their way to Down- 
ing-street; and, as the people have never 
before been prevented from making demon- 
strations of this kind, I do say that it is 
now taking them rather by surprise to de- 
elare that they must not look to the com- 
mon custom hitherto as a guarantee of 
their right to meet and walk in procession 
as they contemplated. It never was in- 
tended to bring the petition to the doors of 
the House of Commons. The right hon. 


Gentleman has given me credit for posses- 
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sing some influence with these parties; and 
certainly I had that much influence to pre- 
vent them bringing the petition in proces- 
sion to the House, though the other peti- 
tion to which I have referred, which was 
while the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth was in office, was brought 
to the House and presented by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury in that way. The 
people are entitled now, when a Liberal 
Government is in office, to exercise the 
same privilege; but, at the same time, I 
solemnly deelare that, if it had been known 
early to these persons (many of whom are 
not now to be prevented in their purpose) 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to interfere, they would never have 
decided upon the procession. These mil- 
lions of men are only petitioning for the 
rights which were promised to them by the 
Gentlemen who are now sitting on the 
Treasury bench. These Gentlemen told 
them, among other things, that taxation 
without representation was tyranny; and 
it is hard indeed now, that the school- 
masters should contradict the instruction 
which they themselves gave to their pupils. 
I, for my part, will not shrink from any 
responsibility that may now be imposed 
upon me. I should be sorry, having been 
a party to a proposition, to attempt, like a 
coward, to shrink from the consequences. 
My intention is to attend this meeting. 
My intention is to come, in the procession, 
not to the House of Commons, but over 
Westminster-bridge, with that petition; 
and it is my determination to use all my 
power, as heretofore I have done, to pre- 
vent the slightest infraction of the peace. 
I will add, that if I thought there was any 
view of endangering the peace, I would 
not present that petition. I have never 
been a party to palm any delusion on this 
House. I have acted in this cause, and 
shall continue so to act; but I have not 
lived on the cause, and I have never pan- 
dered to any bad or foolish prejudices. I 
learned my lessons from the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Harwich (Sir J. 
Hobhouse); and I would now appeal to 
them if they should be the men, at the 
eleventh hour, to oppose the project of 
these hundreds of thousands of people, 
who in my conscience I believe to have no 
more notion of disturbing the peace than I 
have. I repeat, they have no more notion 
of disturbing the peace than I have; and I 
declare that I have no notion of disturbing 
the peace. I have borne my share of per- 
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secution, which I have endured very calm- 
ly, and I will never shrink from the re- 
sponsibility I have incurred. I have re- 
ceived a letter informing me of the danger 
to my own person; and the worthy and hon. 
alderman (Alderman Thompson) has told 
me that I would certainly be shot if I ap- 
peared on Monday. I have no such ap- 
prehension; but, if I had, I consider that 
when a man has brought others into a po- 
sition where there is danger, he is bound 
to take himself the lion’s share of it. I 
will only say, in conclusion, that I agree 
with the hon. Member for Finsbury that 
the Government have been guilty of great 
negligence in this matter; for, though they 
may have had no official information, they 
must have been sufficiently aware of the 
intentions of the people; and I beg the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman 
to be satisfied that the parties who are 
getting up this demonstration are not get- 
ting it up with any view to endanger the 
peace of the country, or to violate the law 
of the land. 

Si J. GRAHAM: The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has said, and 
said truly, that the House attaches great 
value to precedents; and I think that the 
precedent which is now in question is of 
great importance. I understood the hon. 
Gentleman to say, that in the year 1843, 
when my right hon. Friend below me was 
at the head of the Government, and when 
I had the honour of filling the situation 
which my right hon. Friend now fills, the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, who at that 
time presented a petition most numerously 
signed on behalf of the Chartists, present- 
ed that petition in a manner identical with 
the plan proposed for the petition from 
the meeting at Kennington Common on 
Monday next, when, according to the pro- 
clamation referred to by my right hon. 
Friend, a procession is to take place which 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. F. 
0’Connor) observes is identical with that 
which took place in 1843. Now, I speak 
with confidence, certainly, but still only 
from recollection, there are two points of 
distinctive difference in what occurred in 
1843, and what is intended to take place 
on Monday next. In the first place, that 
petition did not emanate from a meeting 
convened by notice, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, under 
cireumstances such as those which my 
right hon. Friend has notified he has rea- 
son to believe will attend the meeting 
called for on Monday at Kennington. That 
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petition, in 1843, was brought from a pri- 
vate house; it did not come from a public 
open meeting. [Mr. O’Connor: It came 
from Lincoln’s-inn Fields. The procession 
was marshalled there.] I speak from re- 
collection, and I do not think that that 
petition was adopted in Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields. I think it had been previously 
prepared. Again, there is another great 
distinction. I do not think there was 
given out, at the time, any intention to 
come to this House in procession from any 
place where that meeting was to have been 
held. Certainly I do remember that a 
considerable number of persons did come 
with the petition, and, I believe, to the 
doors of the House. No previous notice, 
however, had been given of that cireum- 
stance; and, if my recollection do not de- 
ceive me, nothing like what is purposed on 
Monday next took place on that occasion. 
And assuredly I now consider I should 
have failed in my duty, being responsible 
then, as my right hon. Friend now is, for 
the peace of the metropolis, if I and the 
Government of which I was a Member had 
been consenting parties to such a meeting 
as that announced for Monday next on 
Kennington Common. Such a procession 
as that contemplated has been pronounced 
illegal, and I am glad that it will not be 
countenanced by the authorities. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I think the House 
would be acting an unjust and an ungenerous 
part towards Her Majesty’s Government, 
to allow it to go forth, on the authority of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, that they are 
now imposing upon the subject’s privilege 
of meeting and petitioning restrictions 
greater than those imposed by previous 
Governments. It is not a question of 
meeting in great numbers only: we must 
remember all the circumstances; and it is 
impossible to forget the fact alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department, that, whether 
well founded or not, the announcement of 
this intended procession has, in the minds 
of many people, created very considerable 
apprehension. If we look merely to the 
eager discussion now going on in this 
House, and to the questions put and the 
anxiety with which the answers have been 
listened to, we can understand the interest 
out of doors; and, whatever we may our- 
selves think, we are bound to have con- 
sideration for the fears of the right-minded 
and peaceful men of the country. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham has offered to 
guarantee the peace of the metropolis, 
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As far as he is concerned, I will do him 
justice, and admit that all I have seen of 
him in this House has prepossessed me in 
his favour. At the same time it is not to 
be denied that neither he nor any other 
man can undertake to answer for the con- 
duct of 50,000 men marching through the 
streets. I think he would endeavour to 
preserve the peace, and I deem these fears 
ill-founded, because I am satisfied that 
among the mass there is a conviction that 
they enjoy a greater degree of rational 
liberty than is accorded to any other peo- 
ple in Europe; but I do not consider that 
I am a free agent at such a moment. Her 
Majesty’s Government are under great re- 
sponsibility. We must sympathise with 
them; and it would be unmanly and unge- 
nerous if we did not now unanimously sup- 
port them. I discard my own feelings al- 
together. Iam ready, for one, to place 
full reliance in them, and to incur with 
them the responsibility of any measures, 
however unpopular, which they suppose in- 
dispensable for the security of peace and 
order. I do not see, after what has hap- 
pened, why the procession should be per- 
severed in, and I sincerely hope that the 
idea will be given up. 

Mr. Aupermay THOMPSON: Every 
Member of this House will concur in the 
observations which have just been made. 
The hon. Member for Nottingham has 
stated that he has received a notification 
from some individual that if he attended 
the -procession on Monday, fatal conse- 
quences would ensue. I beg to say that I 
am not the individual who furnished that in- 
formation. I was surprised to hear from the 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Connor), that he had 
taken no part in any meeting for getting 
up the procession on Monday next. I-was 
surprised, also, at his declaration that he 
entertained no apprehension of any breach 
of the public peace on that occasion. I will 
put the question to the hon. Member—Did 
he attend a meeting last Monday night at 
Cartwright’s Coffee-house, Cripplegate, in 
the city of London? [Mr. O’Connor: I 
went from this House to a tea-party in a 
room there, and there were only 40 people 
present. | 
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use of by the hon. Member for Nottingham 
on that occasion was anything but calcu- 
lated to allay alarm and promote peace 
and good order. I have obtained a re- 
port of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, taken as a deposition 
from a person of veracity present, by one 
of the most respectable professional men 
in London. The individuals who attended 
called themselves ‘‘ The Irish Confederate 
and Democratic Society.’’ Mr. O’Connor 
said that— 

‘*He had just come from the House of Com- 
mons, where he had left them discussing the Jew 
Relief Bill ; that it was a base Parliament ; that 
it was of no use petitioning and praying any 
longer ; that they must do as the Americans did 
—shake off the yoke ; that it was better to die on 
the scaffold than to perish from starvation ; that 
the people of Ireland would not be satisfied with 
a repeal of the Union—they must have an in- 
dependent republic ; that moral force was suffi- 
cient to put down physical force ; that he hoped 
the meeting would remember the 10th of April ; 
that it would be a glorious day ; that he was for 
fair play to the Catholic priesthood, inasmuch as 
they were much better able than the Protestants 
to assist them (the Democratic Society); that 
they ought at once to do away with all titles, as 
the French had done; and that they must put 
down Royalty, for it was too great an expense to 
the country.” 


I felt it my duty (continued Alderman 
Thompson) to place the report of this ad- 
dress of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department; and I considered it right, 
after the statement of the hon. Member 
himself here, to lay it before the House. 
Mr. F. O'CONNOR begged to be al- 
lowed to declare, of which he would give 
the hon. Gentleman the most ample proof, 
that he had never mentioned the topics to 
which he was reported to have adverted at 
the meeting in question. He had always 
confessed himself an anti-republican ; he 
had published article after article against 
the republican form of government ; and, 
as even the report read admitted, he had 
advocated moral force in preference to 
physical force. He was not for repeal of 
the Union, but for separation; and he 
begged to declare most solemnly that he 


I am quite aware that that} had never said a word about the aboli- 


meeting was not popularly attended; but tion of titles, or about the destruction of 


it was not the less important on that ac- | 
count, and I wanted to ascertain from the | 
hon. Member if the report was true that | 
he was there ? 


Royalty. He would prove this by the evi- 
dence of men who had been present. 
Mr. HUME said, they had known that 


The meeting was unques- | ‘at many meetings on former occasions 


tionably composed of those “who are sup-| speeches had been misrepresented ; he 
posed to be the leading Chartists; and I | should hope, therefore, that the hon. Al- 
will venture to say that the language made | derman would produce a shorthand wri- 
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ter’s notes of what had taken place, and | and after those two occasions. This alarm 
not accuse a Member of that House on! and terror now existed to an extent which 
loose information. He could not conceal | he had never known before; and he con- 
from himself that the daily newspapers | sidered it to be his bounden duty to entreat 
had reported speeches made in different | Her Majesty’s Government to protect, at 
parts of the country, which, if they were | least, his constituents against losses which 
em a ese passages | — ~~ : ms moment very - ee 
Soiity. Bee io Gi cot: give crude | bom, Pilea tht Memiowte Momeni 
such representations. This was a matter | he should say was, that he did not under- 
of the utmost importance to the hon. Mem- | stand it. He entirely concurred in what 
ber for Nottingham, and there ought to | had fallen from the hon. Member for Cock- 
be a Select Committee of that Ilouse who | ermouth (Mr. Horsman); and he did think, 
would afford him an opportunity to call looking at the present condition both of 
the a — bd by the oe Alder- | foreign and po inane — 
man before them. ere might be spies man—every honest man, and especially 
abroad, as in former times, poisoning the | every ene belonging to the Liberal party—- 
minds of Her Majesty’s Ministers. He | was bound to declare to which side his ef- 
had in former times himself seized a per- | forts and exertions should be given, and 
“om of = a - enon! = a sees given in support of Her Ma- 
im to the office of Lord Sidmouth, but | jesty s Ministers. 
Lord Sidmouth dismissed him. That was | Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I shall not 
the third spy he had been accessory to allude to anything that may have fallen 
seizing. This was in former times; he from the hon. Member for Nottingham out 
did not believe Her Majesty’s Ministers | of this House, but I shall address myself 
resorted to these means, or he would soon | solely to matters which he has referred to 
change sides in that House. He, there-| in the House. The hon. Member has said 
fore, protested against proceeding in this | that it was not intended that the proces- 
way; and he asked the Government if they sion to which allusion had been made 
were —as the hon. Alderman said— in| should come to the House of Commons. 
possession of affidavits, that they would | Now, there has been recently issued, in 
proceed immediately to appoint a Com-| print, a notice, signed by two persons on 
mittee in order to prevent any further mis-| the part of those who are connected with 





understanding in this matter. 

Sir De L. EVANS was bound, on the 
part of the constituency he represented, to 
rise and state the peculiar circumstances 
in which they stood with regard to the 
meditated procession. He had associated 
with many processions, and had presented 


this meeting, distinctly stating that the 
procession was to pass through the metro- 
polis, and accompany the petition to ‘‘ the 
‘door of the House of Commons.”’ That is 
a printed declaration of these parties; and 
yet the hon. Member for Nottingham says 
it was never intended. Why, what would 











many popular petitions; but with regard | have been the case if, as the hon. Mem- 
to this, there was a peculiarity which he | ber for Finsbury had suggested, we had 
defied any Gentleman to say did not exist; issued our notice a fortnight ago? Would 
it was this —there had been already two! it not then have been said that no 
meetings recently of a similar kind: onejsuch intention existed — that we had 
at Trafalgar Square, apparently of a con- | nothing but vague and groundless notions 
temptible character contrasted with that of | of what was going to happen? But when 
which notice had been given; and the other | this printed notice has been issued and 
in the same locality where the proposed | placarded, can it be said that the notice of 
mecting was to assemble; and, notwith- | the Government was unnecessary, and that 
standing their trifling character, it was his /no such intention was ever entertained as 
duty to inform the House, on the part of | that of carrying the petition to the door of 
his constituents, that those meetings had| the House of Commons? Sir, I cannot 
occasioned very great alarm and terror. | say, that in every case of this kind such 
He had been in various parts of the city | interference on the part of the Government 
he represented, and he could assure the|is necessary. These cases depend very 
House that there was a feeling there of | much upon the nature of their circum- 
extreme alarm and terror; and not only | stances. I admit that there are occasions 
that, but that parties had declared to him | in which it is unnecessary to enforce the 
that they had suffered materially in their | strict letter of the law; there are others in 
trade and business for ome days before: which, at particular times and under parti- 
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cular circumstances, great disquiet and 
alarm would be excited by such proces- 
sions; and I put it to the House, whether 
this case falls within the former or the 
latter category? The hon. Member must 
know that such processions, which are cal- 
culated to spread alarm and terror amongst 
the peaceable and loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, may have illegal objects. The 
hon. Member himself tells us that he has 
been reprobated. Reprobated for what ? 
For his attachment to monarchy. The 
political society with which he consorts 
have reprobated him, he says, because he 
is a friend to monarchy. The hon. Mem- 
ber has said that other processions have 
been permitted. In this case the Govern- 
ment consulted the opinions of those who 
were competent to advise them as to the 
law; and, looking at the declaration to 
which I have referred, they thought it ne- 
cessary to announce that the law forbade 
such a procession, and to warn all peace- 
able and loyal subjects against attending 
it. Has there not been sufficient notice 
given? There were three days, during 
which the hon. Member had ample time to 
reconsider the subject of the meeting. 
There might be cases in which, though 
parties may transgress the strict letter of 
the law, if their proceedings are cautious 
and prudent, they would not necessarily be 
prohibited; but where they are not only 
illegal, but of a nature to produce terror 
and alarm, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to interfere. I say, then, is it not 
the duty of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham, especially if, as he says, it was never 
intended to bring down the petition to the 
door of this House; to dissuade those with 
whom he is connected from a proceeding 
so pregnant with alarm, and to tell them, 
as he may with truth, that their petition 
will be respectfully received by the House 
of Commons, and that every fair opportu- 
nity will be given for the deliberate discus- 
sion of what is termed the People’s Charter; 
to advise them to proceed cautiously and 
properly, and not by illegal means endea- 
vour to terrify and overawe the delibera- 
tions of Parliament ? 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, this is a-discussion 
which I am not at all disposed to prolong, 
and I should not have risen if it had not 
been that my name has been mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Nottingham, and that 
he considers the conduct pursued by the 
Government with which I was connected, 
in the year 1843, ought to be regarded as 
a precedent by Her Majesty’s Government 
for governing the case now before us. Sir, 
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| I have not the slightest recollection that I 
| was a party to any proceeding in the year 
| 1843 which ought to fetter the discretion 
of Her Majesty’s Government at this time. 
| I am aware that there have been many oe. 
| casions on which numbers of persons have 
been permitted to approach the House of 
Commons, and I rejoice that it is so. I 
think we ought to be as indulgent as pos- 
sible, without straining the law, in such 
cases, when it can be done without danger. 
I know that Spitalfields weavers, in large 
numbers, have been allowed to approach 
this House; and in 1843 persons, in num- 
bers prohibited by law, were allowed to 
approach it. But I think that those cases 
were entirely different from this. I think 
Her Majesty’s Government act prudently 
in not too readily interfering in such cases; 
and I think, with the noble Lord, that 
where there is no formal intention to in- 
fringe the law, and to menace the House 
of Commons, it is wise to show as much 
forbearance as we can. But I have no 
hesitation in saying that, whatever may be 
the precedent of 1843, considering the 
events that are taking place in foreign 
countries, and considering the excited 
state of the public mind at home, where a 
procession of this kind has been publicly 
announced, the persons composing which 
may be accidentally excited to disturb- 
ances of which it is impossible to foresee 
the consequences, I think the Government 
were fully justified in issuing the notice; 
and I think considerations of humanity, 
as well as of law, imposed upon them the 
duty of taking precautions against conse- 
quences we must all shudder at contem- 
plating ; and if the Government had not 
taken these precautions, and such conse- 
quences had followed, those who condemn 
and denounce them now, would have de- 
nounced them with ten times more vehe- 
mence, and with much more justice. 

Motion for the House to adjourn with- 
drawn. 


SECURITY OF THE CROWN. 

Sir G. GREY said: I deeply regret that 
the spirit which has recently manifested 
itself in some parts of the United Kingdom 
—that the seditious and treasonable de- 
signs which have been openly avowed by 
too many persons, at least in one part of 
the United Kingdom, encouraging open 
hostility to the peace of society and the 
supremacy of the law, and exciting to the 
subversion of the existing institutions of the 
country—have rendered it necessary, in the 





opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, tha 
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we should come to Parliament to ask for 
an alteration in the law applicable to these 
extraordinary circumstances. I may as 
well state at once that there is nothing 
further from our intentions than to pro- 
pose to Parliament the adoption of any 
measure calculated to place the slightest 
restriction upon the free, full, and in- 
disputable right which the people of this 
country possess and ought to enjoy of 
discussing public affairs and deliberating 
upon every political matter. Still less 
have I any the most remote thought of 
proposing anything that should interfere 
with the undoubted right of Englishmen, 
Seotchmen, and Irishmen, to make their 
wishes known to Parliament, and to peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances, real or 
supposed. Those rights have long been 
enjoyed, and I feel as fully as any man in 
the country can feel that the legitimate ex- 
ercise of those rights constitutes the best se- 
curity for the continued preservation of our 
institutions—that to those rights we are in- 
debted, under Providence, for those consti- 
tutional liberties which we prize so highly, 
and upon which so much of the greatness 
and happiness of this country depends 
—rights which I should be equally for- 
ward to defend whether they were in- 
vaded by the Crown, or interfered with by 
demonstrations of violence on the part 
of those who profess to speak, but who 
do not truly represent, the sentiments of 
the people. I have always thought—and 
Isee no reason to change my opinion— 
that it is owing to the free exercise of those 
rights that we are enabled to maintain our 
ground, and occupy that happy position 
which England at present holds — that 
England has not bent beneath the storm 
that has swept over the continent of 
Europe — has shaken the most power- 
ful and despotic Thrones—and disturbed 
what were considered the most firmly es- 
tablished institutions in the world. But 
I think that, in pursuing the course by 
which we seek to defend that constitu- 
tional liberty which the great body of the 
people throughout the United Kingdom 
enjoy and appreciate, it will be felt that 
our efforts are directed to preserve its 
integrity and promote its continuance. 
Highly, however, as we may esteem 
those rights, I doubt not it will be uni- 
versally felt that the exercise of them 
has its limits, and that recently those 
limits have been passed: no man form- 
ing the decision of a dispassionate judg- 
ment can doubt that those limits have to a 
very great extent been transgressed; that, 
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under a pretence of discussing grievances, 
language of the most seditious description 
has been held; and that the law is, in 
some respects, insufficient for the repres- 
sion of proceedings thus dangerous and 
exciting. I am anxious not to detain the 
House by reading, in proof of this position, 
many extracts from newspapers the con- 
tents of which are already, I doubt not, 
well known to the greater portion of the 
Members of this House, and which are 
already only too notorious. During the last 
few weeks there have been held in Ireland 
several meetings of what is called the 
‘* Confederation.”’ At those meetings, as 
almost every Gentleman in this House must 
be aware, language has been held avowing 
designs incompatible with established go- 
vernment—subversive of the whole frame 
of society—inconsistent with the mainte- 
nance of order, and of the institutions of 
the country—and utterly opposed to the 
constitutional liberty which we are bound 
to respect and maintain. I know that 
Government has been reproached for not 
having sooner taken notice of these pro- 
ceedings. It has been said that we ought 
long since to have availed ourselves of the 
means which the law had placed within 
our reach, in order to punish and restrain 
them. At the same time I am sure the 
House will agree with me that some dis- 
cretion must be allowed to those who are 
entrusted with the executive power of 
the Government. I can confidently assure 
the House that the whole of those pro- 
ceedings were watched with the closest at- 
tention by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
His first care, however, was to ascertain 
what effect speeches and writings of the 
character to which I have referred had 
upon the minds of the people of Ireland. 
The Lord Lieutenant was at first led to 
hope that the publications in the news- 
paper called the United Irishman would be 
regarded by the great body of the people 
rather as the ravings of a disordered imagi- 
nation than as emanating from a sound 
understanding, capable of having any ef- 
fect upon the conduct of the people. But, 
finding sedition from day to day continuing 
to make rapid advances—seeing that its 
progress was such as to endanger the 
peace of society, and to shake the security 
of established institutions in that part of 
the United Kingdom—it became the opinion 
of the Lord Lieutenant that he ought to 
avail himself of the means which the ex- 
isting state of the law placed within his 
reach for the purpose, if possible, of arrest- 
ing the mischiefs which those proceedings 
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were calculated to produce and were pro-| sedition. The question, therefore, for the 
ducing throughout Ireland. The Lord} House is, whether the present crisis calls 
Lieutenant then directed the only prose-| for such an alteration in the law as that 
cution which he could direct against the! which I am about to propose. I should 
parties who have thus acted; and those | wish, if possible, not to weary the House 
presecutions are now pending—with what | with needless quotations; but there are 
result it cannot yet be known; but he did | passages in the United Irishman which 
all that the law in its present state enabled | clearly indicate an organised plan, not 
him to do for the repression of these pro- | only of sedition, but, more properly speak- 
ceedings. But how was that met ? It | ing, of treason; in which the writer does 
was not met by any the least intimation | not merely appeal to the fancies of an 
of a desire on the part of those persons to | imaginative people, but enters into mi- 
act for the future in conformity to the law | nute details for the purpose of pointing 
of the land; on the contrary, it was met! out measures calculated to insure success 
by open defiance, and a declaration that, | against the Government—zives instructions 
having committed sedition, they would how barricades are to be formed—suggests 
proceed to the commission of high treason. | various devices by which the Queen’s troops 


I am not prepared to say that they may 
not have been guilty of this crime. No 


one whose attention has been directed to | 


the subject can deny that there is consider- 
able difficulty in drawing a broad and pal- 


pable distinction in some cases between | 


The line of | 


sedition and high treason. 
demarcation is not always very distinct. 


‘might be defeated, and murdered—how 
missiles might be hurled upon them from 
windows and roofs of houses—and avows 
_a design to drive the Lord Lieutenant from 
the government of Ireland, and, instead 
of the Queen’s authority, to establish an 
independent republic in Ireland. On the 
| 23rd of March, these are the terms in 


ut in the present case the prosecutions | which Mr. Mitchell addressed at first his 
But in the present case the prosecut hich Mr. Mitchell addressed at first h 
ave been instituted for sedition, and under hearers and afterwards readers :— 
have b tuted for sedit d under | | d aft ] d 
the pending prosecutions, the offenders | “Iam charged with ‘ writing seditious articles, 
can only be subjected to the lighter pen- | having a tendency to inflame the minds of the 
alty. I believe that many of the persons | people, and excite discontent.’ I did write sedi- 
concerned in this movement in Ireland are | tious articles, and I will write seditious articles, 
1 Ste Gn’ if th | (Loud cheers.) I will incite the people to discon- 
amen nr te od “4 a wail ‘dew | tt and disaffection. (Renewed cheering.) I 
selves not learned, that they act under | know no reason why they should be content—why 
legal advice—that, fortified in their own | they should be well affected—towards the Govern- 
opinions, or supported by the knowledge | ment of England. (Loud cheers.) On the day 


> this Confederation was formed, I, as you remem- 
and judgment of others, they do not ab- ber, came forward, and declared myself a dis- 


stain from encouraging the multitude to | affected subject, and promised to devote myself 
acts of high treason, though they seem to | continually to excite disaffection in others. (‘ Hear, 
think that in doing no more than uttering | hear,’ and loud cheering.) I think I have kept 
the words of encouragement and excite-| that promise ; and, come what may, I will con- 

. tinue to do so. (Loud cheers. )” 
ment they expose themselves to no higher | : 
penalties than those which constitute the| Mr. Mitchell then proceeds in these 


legal consequences of sedition. But I 
should not be surprised to find that they 
are mistaken in their opinion of the law; 
and that if, in connexion with their exhor- 
tations—with the exciting addresses which 


they are accustomed to deliver—if, in con- | 


nexion with these, overt acts be commit- 
ted by other parties, instigated by them, 
those who thus lead the people to their ruin 
may find that the law of treason may apply 
to themselves. Those who have hitherto 
considered themselves safe as not exceed- 
ing the limits of sedition, may thus possi- 
bly find themselves amenable to the law 
of high treason. At the same time, I am 
not prepared to say that from anything 
which has yet been done, the parties to 


whom I have been referring could be pro- | 
secuted for any higher offence than that of | 


| terms :-— 


| “Tam guilty of an attempt to sow disaffection 
in the minds of the people—I am guilty of an at- 
| tempt to overthrow this Government, which keeps 
| its footing on our soil by sheer brute force, and 
| by nothing else. (Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) And 
this I tell you, that until that Government be 
thoroughly upset, I shall not cease to write, to 
speak, to act sedition. One circumstance alone 
shall stop me in this career—my death. (Loud 
and enthusiastic cheers.) In their courts of law 
we shall take issue with them boldly and desper- 
aiely. If we do not throw them there, we shall 
throw them on a broader field. (Vehement 
cheering.) It must be done. The news this 
morning announces that Vienna is in the hands of 
the people. (Renewed cheering.) Dublin must 
be in the hands of the people. (Enthusiastic and 
deafening cheers.) Stand by us, citizens, and it 





shall be done. (Cries of ‘ We will, we will.’) 


In the whole of the language thus held, 
the more violent the expressions the more 
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vehement the cheers of the audience. | been told about Ireland’s opportunity, and that 


Then we have Mr. Reilly coming forward 
with a proposition for the formation of a 
National Guard. 
an opinion as to the legal effect of the 
words which that speaker used. 
prepared to say that they do not go be- 
yond the limits of sedition, or to affirm 


that they may not constitute a much higher | 


I will read the passage to the 


offence. 
It will hereafter be the duty of 


House. 


the law officers of the Crown to deal with | 
| London in their hands. 


it as the case may require :— 


“Mr. Devin Reilly then came forward to pro- | 


pose a resolution for the organisation of a Na- 


tional Guard, and in doing so, was vehemently | 


cheered. He said he was satisfied that the coun- 
try would see in that evening’s meeting a good 
beginning. (Cheers.) It was his high privilege 
to propose that they should take that evening the 


I do not mean to express | 
! 


I am not | 


| the time was not yet come. Now he would tell 
| them that no time was opportune to a nation 
which was not prepared to go out at any moment 
and assert its rights. (Immense applause.) It 
was slaves only who waited for opportunities—a 
nation of brave men should be always prepared. 
| (Cheers.) A great movement of the people was 
passing over the world. (Cheers.) Democracy 
had crossed the Alps and entered Austria, Last 
week he was in Paris, and there was smashed the 
strongest dynasty in the world. (Loud applause.) 
He would presently come to Ireland. (Cheers. ) 
300,000 Englishmen, Chartists, would assemble 
in London next week, and then they would have 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ and loud 
cheers. )” 


'I wish the hon. Member for Nottingham 


initiative step in the broad path of freedom | 


(cheers); to propose the first of a series of steps 
for which his soul had long hungered, and for the 
want of which tens of thousands of his murdered 
countrymen had perished—the formation of an 
armed National Guard in Ireland. (Loud cheers.) 
This resolution called on the Council of the Con- 
federation to inquire and report on the best and 
most effectual means of organising and arming 
such a body. (Loud cheering.) That was their 
answer to Lord Clarendon. (Cheers.) For every 
one of them he might imprison, hundreds would 
be ready to take their place. _For every leader 
of importance imprisoned, they would arm ten 
thousand men. (Loud cheers.) For every hour 


. he confined them, they would shorten his rule in 


Ireland by one hundred days. For every hair 


of their heads he touched, for every one he hanged | 


—but he would not talk to them of hanging, for 
if there was sufficient manhood and devotion 
amongst them, long before things arrived at such 
a pass they would open the gaols with their pick- 
axes and crowbars. Long before that day every 
street of Dublin might be a barricade or a for- 
tress, and every pavement carpeted with blood. 
(Great applause.) Long before that day they 
would show the tyrant out of Ireland by the light 
of the burning gaols. (Cheers.) Before that 
day every field in Ireland must be fought, every 
ditch defended, and every river obtain a notori- 
ous memory to live throughout future ages. Ay, 
and if they were driven into the remotest corners 
of their beloved island, they would make the 
graves of their murdered countrymen the last 
resting-ground for the defence of their precious 
liberties. (Cheers.) If they were to fail, let 
them nobly fail—if they conquered, they must do 
so by their own right hands. While they had 
arms in their hands they might defy the whole 
world—without them they were at the beck of 
every petty constable. 
ago, when the Coercion Bill was introduced, he 
called on the people in that hall to arm. (Cheers.) 
Now, he called on them a second time to arm, 
arm, arm! (Loud cheers.) Had they armed 
four months ago, they would be four months nearer 
their liberty that day. Let them arm now; and 
when they had armed, they would be ready, and 
not sooner. (Loud cheers.) When they were 
willing to aid themselves, then God would assist 
them, and not before. (Cheers.) They had often 


| O’Brien. 


had taken the trouble to show Mr. Reilly 
that in this he was mistaken. [Mr. 
O’Connon: I never read the speech.] 
Mr. Mitchell proceeds to say— 

“He promised them, as a brother, that whe- 

ther that time came sooner or later, the first 
budge in England would be answered in Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) Let them wait for that day, and 
prepare for it, by arming themselves; and, till 
that day arrived, he had but one advice to give 
them, and that advice was, to ‘ put their trust in 
God and keep their powder dry.” 
I will not read any further extracts from the 
speeches or the writings of Mr. Mitchell. 
The House is doubtless sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the character of his speeches; but I 
find by a speech of Mr. Duffy, of the Nation 
newspaper, delivered on the 5th of April, 
1848, that he and those with whom he acts 
depend for the success of their designs not 
only on their own right hands, but also 
upon foreign assistance: they have applied 
to a foreign country for aid, and with the 
strength so obtained they have threatened 
the Government, and announced their in- 
tention of establishing a republic on the 
ruins of the monarchy. This is the speech 
of Mr. Duffy :— 

“He said he had news for them from Smith 
He thought they knew that he was no 
boaster. He believed that they could trust in 
what he said, and felt that he said only what he 
intended to do. He (Mr. O’Brien) received last 
week an address from a certain Irish club in 
Paris, and the answer to that address excited a 
storm of curiosity. The Morning Chronicle re- 
ceived that day expressed great annoyance that 


' it could not lay its hands upon it, and the Lord 


(Hear.) Four months | 


Lieutenant would give an eye for it; but they 
would be generous—they would give it to him for 
nothing. (Cheers.) Here it was. Mr. O’Brien 
said, in answer to the club to which he referred, 
‘Thave seen enough of France to convince me 
that she is able and willing, if invited, to make an 


effort to send 50,000 of her most valued citizens 


to support the Irish nation in a struggle.” 
(Great cheering.) The answer of Lamartine had 
been received, and, like all State documents, it 
meant nothing (a laugh); but he thought they 
could be indifferent to it, after the promises of 
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one of their truest men ringing in their ears. 
(Cheers.) The Union was repealed. (Cheers.) 
He thought so that morning, but he had 50,000 
additional reasons for believing that it was re- 
pealed. (Cheers.) 

I have not read this as attaching the 
slightest credit to the 50,000 reasons in 
favour of repeal of which Mr. Duffy is 
pleased to speak. Whatever opinion the 
members of the Irish Confederates may 
put forward on the subject, it is impossible 
to read the answer of M. Lamartine, and 
entertain any doubt with respect to its sig- 
nification. He did not for a moment hesi- 
tate : he was bold, explicit, and, as I have 
no doubt honest, in distinctly and decidedly 
refusing to send a man to England or 
Ireland. I am persuaded that the dis- 
affected party have not the slightest chance 
of assistance from France after the de. 
claration of M. Lamartine. I believe 
that Mr. Duffy is deceiving himself, or 
making himself a tool for deceiving others, 
if he believes that, if they should be induced 
to arm themselves for insurrection, they 
would be backed, in what would other- 
wise be a hopeless struggle, by 50,000 
French bayonets for the establishment of a 
republic in Ireland; and for the purpose of 
driving away from that country, not only 
every Englishman, but every person of 
property and wealth—for such statements 
have been made—who would not join 
them, and of confiscating their property. 
At the discussion to which I have referred, 
at the National Confederation in Dublin, 
Mr. M‘Ghee said— 

“The Confederation should enlarge its borders, 
and every man should go forth that nighta recruit- 
ing sergeant for the new National Guard. (Cheers. ) 
They should have no more words about what they 
intended doing. Without an army they could not 
do anything. They should set about creating a 
union of all classes in right earnest ; and the very 
first flash from their front ranks would drive from 
the soil for ever the tenantsof the Castle. (Cheers. ) 
Lord Clarendon had gone about begging from the 
churchwardens marks of confidence, and had told 
them, that in case of a rising they would not de- 
fend private property, but would merely protect 
the Castle and the public boards, and leave the 
citizens to form armed associations to defend 
their own. It was a base calumny against the 
people to say, that if necessity compelled them to 
draw the sword to smite in the cause of Ireland, 
they would play the burglar and the petty thief. 
They would not break into any private house, 
They would not outrage any private feeling, or 
violate any tie, but would smite the common 
enemy over the heads of those who were neutral, 
or hesitating in the cause of their common coun- 
try. (Cries of ‘Hear!’ and cheers.) He 
regarded no man as an enemy except the fo- 
reigner and the intruder. If they were obliged 
to draw the sword as a last resource, every 
man would lie in the streets a corpse, with his 
hand beneath his lifeless head, or else Ireland 
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should be a free nation. (Cheers.) They would bave 
no authority but what was native—no soldiery but 
what they would raise themselves—no foreign 
flag should fly between them and heaven. Their 
green flag should float above their own towns, and 
go in the van with their men to battle. (Cheers.) 
They would fight—they must fight; they would be 
disgraced before the world if they did not deter- 
mine their cause that year. (Loud cheers.) Eng- 
land should be quick about it if she desired to 
restore peace; and nothing but unconditional 
repeal would content them. (Loud cheers. )” 


I am sure I need not further allude to what 
is the character of the advice given by men 
who possess some influence on the masses, 
or to what their designs are, which they 
do not attempt to conceal, but openly, un- 
hesitatingly, and unblushingly avow. I 
will only make one observation with re- 
spect to the last extract I have read. Al- 
lusion is there made to the effect, that 
Lord Clarendon ‘‘ had gone about begging 
from the churchwardens marks of confi- 
dence.”’ I am bound to say, in justice to 
a large portion of the population in Ireland, 
that it has been quite unnecessary, while 
these proceedings were going on, for the 
Lord Lieutenant to go about begging for 
marks of confidence. I have received a 
letter from him, in which, after describing 
the state of the country, he says— 

“T have the satisfaction to inform you that the 
flagitious designs publicly avowed by the popular 
leaders have elicited the expression of much right 
feeling, and that a loyal declaration, extensively 
circulated throughout the country, has, in the 
space of a few days, received upwards of 140,000 
signatures from persons of all classes, which may 
fairly be taken to represent the rank, the pro- 
perty, and the intelligence of Ireland ; and among 
them will be found the names of many of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates, clergy, and laity.” 

My noble Friend behind me reminds me that 
that letter is dated the 27th of March, and 
that it only stated the number of signatures 
then attached to the declaration. That is, 
however, but half the number of signatures 
which the declaration now bears; for since 
that period the amount of signatures has 
increased to 280,000. I need not say, 
therefore, that in referring to those 
speeches and writings, which have oe- 
casioned feelings of excitement and alarm, 
I do not allude to them as expressing the 
opinions of the great body of the people in 
Ireland. There is in Ireland a large portion 
of the population as loyal and as devotedly 
attached to the Government and institu- 
tions of the country as any to be found in 
any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
It is on that our great reliance is placed ; 
but, in defence of these loyal subjects, the 
Government, if it finds the law too weak 
to put down sedition, is bound to come to 
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Parliament to ask for such an alteration 
of the law as—not exceeding the neces- 
sary limits—may enable the Government 
to deal satisfactorily with cases of this 
kind, and to restrain language calculated, 
if unchecked, to occasion terror and dis- 
may among the loyal and peaceable in- 
habitants of Ireland. I will proceed now 
to state, as accurately as I can, what the 
law is with respect to offences of this kind. 
The law in England and Ireland is not the 
same on this subject. At least, there ex- 
ist doubts whether the law of treason in 
the two countries is identical or not. The 
general law respecting treason, as the 
House is well aware, is founded on the 
25th of Edward III., cap. 2. That law 
was extended to Ireland in the reign of 
Henry VII., and undoubtedly applies now 
to the whole of the United Kingdom; 
therefore any act committed within the 
United Kingdom, and falling within the 
provisions of the Statute of Edward III., 
renders the parties guilty of it amenable | 
to the penalties of high treason. By that | 
Act any person compassing or imagining 
the death of the Sovereign, levying war 
against the Sovereign, or being adherent | 
to the King’s enemies in his realm, giving | 
to them aid and comfort im the realm or | 
elsewhere, is guilty of high treason, and sub- 
ject to the penalties of high treason. But | 
an important alteration of the law was made 
by the 36th of George III., which was to 
endure only for the life of the then King, 
and for one Session of Parliament after his 
demise. By that Act, passed in 1795, it 
was provided that— 

“ Tf any person or persons whatsoever, after 
the day of the passing of that Act, during the na- 
tural life of His Majesty, and until the end of the 
next Session of Parliament after the demise of 
the Crown, should within the realm or without 
compass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend death 
or destruction, or any bodily harm tending to 
death or destruction, maiming or wounding, im- 
prisonment or restraint of the person of the King, 
his heirs or successors, or to deprive or depose 
him or them from the style, honour, or kingly 
name of the Imperial Crown of this realm, or of 
any other of the King’s dominions or countries, 
or to levy war against the King, his heirs and 
successors, within this realm, in order by force 
or constraint to compel him or them to change 
their measures or counsels, or in order to put any 
force or constraint upon or to intimidate or over- | 
awe either House, or both Houses of Parliament, 
or to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with 
force to invade this realm, or any other of the 
King’s dominions or countries, and such com- 
passings, imaginations, inventions, devices, or in- 
tentions, or any of them should express, utter, or 
declare, by publishing any printing or writing, or 
by any overt act or deed, legally convicted there- 
of, on the oaths of two credible witnesses, in due 
Course of law, should be deemed and adjudged 
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traitors, and suffer the pains of death, and also 
forfeiture, as in the case of high treason.” 

That was a most material extension, as 
the House will observe, of the law of trea- 
son as existing under the Statute of Ed- 
ward III., and applicable to England and 
Ireland. By the Act of Edward III. it was 
required to constitute the crime of high 
treason, that a person should compass or 
imagine the death of the King, or should 
actually levy war against him, &c.; but 
the 36th of George III. extended the law 
of treason, making it applicable, not only 
to persons who should compass the death 
of the King, or his imprisonment, or should 
actually levy war against him, but to those 
who should compass and design to levy 
war against the Sovereign, or stir up any 
stranger or foreigner by force to invade 
this realm, or any other dominions of His 
Majesty; and should express, utter, or de- 
clare such purposes, by the publication of 
any writing or printing. I before observed 
that this Act was only a temporary Act; 
but in the 57th of George III. this first 
section of the Act was made perpetual. 
The Act of 57th George III. was passed 
subsequent to the Union, yet grave doubts 
have existed whether it extended the law 
‘‘it made perpetual” to Ireland; and the 
preponderance of legal opinion inclined 
to the conclusion that this statute does 
not extend to Ireland, and that the Go- 
vernment would not be justified in indict- 
ing for treason parties committing any of 
the offences comprised in that statute if 
committed in Ireland. Now, I think the 
House will agree with me, that, whatever 
its opinion may be with respect to the 
law, or whatever alterations of the gen- 
eral law it might deem expedient, there 
exists no sufficient or satisfactory ground 
for any difference in respect to the law of 
high treason in one part of the United 
Kingdom and another. This law of trea- 
son applies at present to England and 
Scotland; but doubts, at least, exist as to 
its application to Ireland. In Ireland, 
therefore, the only law of treason clearly 
in force is the Statute of Edward III. I 
believe Ireland has derived no benefit from 
not having this Act applied to it; and that 
recourse has been had from time to time to 


| . . 
/more violent remedies than would have 
‘been necessary if the ordinary Jaw, ap- 


plicable to the suppression of treasonable 
designs in other parts of the kingdom, had 
been in force in Ireland. The consequence 
is, that when the Government of the coun- 
try, having its attention directed to writings 
and language of the kind to which I have 
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adverted, and finding dangerous consequen- | with the spirit of our recent criminal le. 
ces likely to result from such writings and | gislation. We do not propose, however, 
language, has recourse to the legal powers | to repeal any portion of the penalties of 
it possesses to avert the results likely to| that Act, so far as relates to compassing 
ensue, and to prevent, by the punishment |the death of the Sovereign, or the per. 
of the guilty parties, perhaps scenes of | sonal restraint or imprisonment of the So- 
bloodshed and ruin, it discovers itself to be | vereign; and we propose to extend all the 
comparatively powerless for this purpose. unrepealed part to Ireland. We do not 
The only law applicable to anything short | think we ought in any degree to relax 
of high treason is the law of sedition; and I | the stringency of the law which throws 
have already adverted to what is the con-|that protection round the person of the 
sequence of such a state of the law. Se-| Sovereign; but with respect to the other 
dition is a bailable offence, however nearly | offences —offences embraced in the per- 
it may approach to the crime of treason, | petual Act, applicable to England, and 
and however difficult it may be to recognise | amounting here to treason—we propose to 
the distinction in many cases. It is, how- | repeal so much of the Act as relates to 
ever, bailable; and when bail is given, the | offences not immediately directed against 
party offending is then released from the | the person of the Sovereign, Her heirs, 
time of his original arrest until the time of | and successors. We then propose to en- 
trial, and is at liberty, if he chooses to risk | act that the latter offences mentioned in 
the consequences, to repeat the sedition, | that statute should be offences subject to 
and to employ the interval in prosecuting | the same penalty in England, Scotland, 
those designs for which he was to be made | and Ireland, and that the commission of 
amenable to a legal tribunal, and in at- | them should be felony, subjecting the par- 
tempting to avert, by overturning the in-j|ties guilty of them to transportation for 
stitutions of the country, the punishment to | the term of their natural lives, or for a 
which he may have rendered himself liable. | term not less than seven years, at the 
One mode of dealing with this case would | discretion of the Court, as these offences 
be, that the doubts now existing respect-| admit of various qualifications under va- 
ing the application of the law to Ireland | rious circumstances. That is the substance 
should be simply removed, and that the | of the Bill which I propose to ask leave 
Statute of the 36th George III. should | to introduce. With respect to the offence 
be rendered perpetual and extended to} of compassing the levying of war against 
Ireland. The law, then, throughout the | the Sovereign, or moving or stirring any 
whole of the United Kingdom would be | foreigner or stranger to invade the coun- 
the same. I admit that it is desirable|try by force, the Act of George III. is 
that the same law should be enforced | sufficiently explicit; but I am afraid that 
throughout the whole of the United King- | this would not quite meet the evil we now 
dom ; but when we look at the provi-| have to contend with. The 57th of George 
sions of the law, we find it in its justly | III. requires that the imagining and com- 
comprehensive character to be one, ne-| passing should be expressed in a printed 
verthcless, of great severity. It must be | publication, or writing, or by an overt act. 
borne in mind, also, that for some time; I take it to be an overt act if persons go 
past our criminal code has undergone wise | to a foreign country to ask for aid, and to 
and humane alterations, mitigating the | invite an invasion; but if a person in 
punishment which used to be applicable | Dublin, or in any part of this country, 
to many offences. A salutary change has | openly and publicly excite others by speech, 
taken place in public opinion with respect | and not by writing, to any of these acts, 
to the crimes to which capital punishment | he might still be exempt from any penalty 
should be attached; and it is desirable that | except that which attaches to sedition. In 
our legislation should proceed, as far as is /mitigating some of the severities of the 
consistent with the great object of crim-| law, we are bound to see that we do not 
inal laws, in accordance with that spirit. allow any loophole by which gentlemen 
We, therefore, do not propose simply to | who are themselves learned in the law may 
apply this Act to Ireland. The provisions | escape the penalty attached to the higher 
of it, as I have stated, are severe, and, offence, because they may have the pru- 
considering the modifications which have} dence to abstain from publishing their 
taken place in our criminal law since the | speeches themselves, which nevertheless 
passing of that Act, we do not wish to; are daily reported and published in the 
propose any enactment either for England | newspapers. We must take care not 
or Ireland which should be at variance|to give them the opportunity of saying 
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that they cannot be touched except on the|I believe, a valuable amendment of the 
charge of sedition, which would leave them | law, as respects the whole of the United 
for a time to follow up their designs and! Kingdom. I believe that it will arm the 


to carry them out, irrespective of the con- | Government with powers which will render 
sequences to others who may be brought | it more respected, and prevent the scandal 





within the reach of a more stringent law. 
We, therefore, propose to bring within the 
provisions of the Bill I am about to in- 
troduce all persons who should compass 
and promote the prosecution of such de- 
signs as I have referred to by ‘‘ open and 
advised speaking.” These are terms well 
understood in the courts. Such is the 
substance of the Bill which I ask leave 
of the House to lay on the table. Having 
been in constant communication with my 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, I may state that he feels himself 
comparatively powerless in the exercise of 
the authority which the ordinary law gives 
him to stem the tide of sedition. Anxious 
as he is, with the constitutional principles 
which influence him—anxious as the Go- 
vernment are not to ask for larger powers 


of persons inciting to crimes such as I 
have adverted to in one part of the king- 
dom, which they might be effectually pre- 
| vented from doing in another. The right 
jhon. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL regretted to say 
he felt obliged to oppose the Bill. There 
were some of the observations of the right 
‘hon. Baronet in which he did not concur, 
/and many in which he did. He concurred 
| with the right hon. Baronet in the feeling 
| of abhorrence which he expressed at the 
| doctrines preached throughout Ireland, and 
|in the attempts. made to drive the people 
of that country into the most criminal acts 
'of rebellion. It was not from any sym- 
| pathy in the policy pursued by those paltry 
| parties. He could not be accused of hav- 





than are necessary—anxious also for the ing much sympathy with them, if for no 
peace, the interest, and security of the | other reason than because some of those 
realm, and for the means of adequately! very men had attacked him personally 





discharging those duties which devolve on | 


the Government, who are responsible for | 
the security of the Crown and the Govern- | 
ment, for the tranquillity of the State, and 


the maintenance of Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions—the measure I now ask leave to 
bring in is what we consider essential to 
arm the Lord Lieutenant with sufficient 
powers. 
to the whole of the United Kingdom; and 
for open and advised speaking in favour of 
the designs which have been openly avow- 
ed, the parties will be liable to transporta- 


tion for a term of not less than seven; 
I do not refer to such a speech as | 


years. 
was attributed to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. O’Connor), but to speeches which 
would come within the term, which he 


will understand, of ‘‘ open and advised.” | 


This, it is proposed, should be made the 
law for the whole of the United King- 
dom; and, this offence would be rendered 


felony in Ireland, instead of its being, as_ 


it is at present, only sedition. There may 
be other regulations necessary to be here- 
after proposed to the House; but they will 
partake more of the character of police 
regulations, to meet any disposition to 
follow the advice that has been given 
“to arm for the coming econflict.”” I 
will not, however, mix that subject up 
with the present. I propose this Bill as 
& permanent amendment of the law, and, 
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This measure will be applicable | 


with all possible acrimony, and some of 
them went even so far as to suggest, both 
in newspapers and in speeches, that he 
ought to be made away with, as one who 
| stood between them and the aceomplish- 
ment of their crimes. Je had no political 
| sympathy with these men, for he believed 
| in his soul that such persons were the very 
worst enemies of the cause to which he 
was devoted. Ile believed in his soul that 
they were to the cause of repeal what the 
United Irishmen of 1798 were to the pro- 
gress of liberty in Ireland, for it was no- 
torious that the acts of the United Irish- 
men were the cause of the Union. The 
country was, by their infatuation, thrown 
into a state of confusion, and the fatal Act 
of Union was passed. The greatest dan- 
ger which beset the repeal cause was its 
having been taken up by men who uttered 
the most criminal doctrines, and who gave 
the most criminal advice to the people. 
Yes, he thought such men the very worst 
enemies of the cause which he advocated. 
Therefore, he again repeated, his opposi- 
tion to the Bill did not arise from any 
sympathy whatever—not the slightest—in 
the acts or language of these men, for he 
entertained towards their doctrines feelings 
of the utmost abhorrence—feelings as en- 
tire, as full, and as strong, as those enter- 
tained by the right hon. Baronet. If he 
thought that this Bill was absolutely neces- 
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sary, in order to preserve the peace, he 
would at once assent to it; but he was 
under the impression that it was not im- 
mediately nor imperatively needed. It was 
his firm impression that the ordinary law 
was sufficient, and that this measure would 
only have the effect of increasing the irri- 
tation which already existed in that coun- 
try. It will be said in Ireland, “‘ See how 
ready the British Government always is to 
avail itself of every pretext for passing 
severe and penal measures, but see how 
slow they are to redress our grievances. 
In all matters of severity the Government 
is always willing to make the laws as 
strong, if not stronger, in Ireland than in 
England; but as far as constitutional pri- 
vileges are concerned they do nothing.”’ 
He would remind the House, more in sor- 
row than in anger, of the opportunities 
lost by the present Government for conci- 
liating the people of Ireland. Let him 
remind them of the pledges given, not 
merely by the Government, but by both 
sides of the House, of their intention to 
remedy the social and political ills of Ire- 
land, and how little had been done towards 
the fulfilment of those pledges. It was 
his unpleasant duty to oppose the late 
Coercion Bill for Ireland proposed by the 
Government; and upon that occasion he 
told them how dilatory they were in the 
performance of their promises towards Ire- 
land, and that nearly two years had elapsed 
without one substantial measure of justice 
having been carried for that country, or 
even attempted. Upon the third reading 


of that Coercion Bill, he again addressed | 


the House, and told them that, as there 
was no longer any doubt that it would be 
carried into law, he trusted that remedial 
measures would accompany it. But his 
remonstrances had been utterly useless— 
nothing was done—nothing was even at- 
tempted, unless an absurd Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, with machinery so cumber- 
some, and involving so much expense in 
the working, that it would be useless, or 
worse than useless, and which would pro- 
duce discontent rather than satisfaction. 
Great promises had been made at the be- 
ginning of the Session respecting Ireland; 
but here they were, in the third month of 
it, and he asked the House whether a sin- 
gle Bill had been passed, or was in pro- 
gress, calculated to mitigate the sufferings, 
whether political or social, under which it 
was admitted that unfortunate country 
groaned? He could conewr with the Go- 
yernment and the House that much of the 
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irritation and discontent which at present 
existed in Ireland was caused by this 
breach of faith, and that the canker-worm 
which preyed upon the vitals of that coun- 
try was the misgovernment and the bad 
legislation of this House. A great deal of 
the disturbance and discontent which now 
existed in Ireland was attributable to their 
want of faith; and if they had done jus- 
tice, it was quite impossible that those men 
could have so wrought upon and influenced 
the minds of the Irish people. If they 
had acted fairly and in a candid spirit of 
fair dealing towards them, those preachers 
of sedition, instead of being applauded, 
would have been hooted and hissed through 
the streets of Dublin; but the unfortunate 
people were in a state of despair, and it 
was little to be wondered at that they were 
ready to listen to the most violent and se- 
ditious language. The strength of those 
spouters of sedition was their injustice— 
give the Irish people but justice, and they 
would most effectually disarm those speak- 
ers and writers. He believed the present 
laws were quite sufficient to preserve the 
peace, and to bring to justice those who 
endangered the peace of society in their 
doctrines. Let them bring in measures of 
amelioration and justice instead of coer- 
cion and ‘‘ gagging”’ Acts, and they would 
leave those preachers without a single au- 
ditor. Again, he thought the moment at 
which the Bill was introduced most inop- 
portune. Why was it not introduced be- 
fore? Why was it brought in on the ap- 
proach of term, when those gentlemen 
were to be tried? Why not await the re- 
sult of that trial? Why not see whether 
the ordinary law would not meet the occa- 
sion? But it was said that new powers 
were given by the Bill—magistrates might 
not take bail for seditious offences. He 
was not quite satisfied but that magistrates 
might refuse bail for such offences at pre- 
sent. If there was anything new in the 
Bill it was increased severity; and he left 
it to the House to say how much of it 
would induce the people of Ireland to 
place faith in the wisdom and clemency of 
the Imperial Parliament when they found 
that the only measure which Government 
introduced to meet their admitted wretch- 
edness and distress was one of coercion 
and extreme severity. He had no objec- 


tion, but, on the contrary, as a loyal sub- 
ject, would do all in his power to prevent 
the spreading of sedition, and would think 
he had neglected his duty if he did not 
act so; but then he thought the ordinary 
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powers of the law, if efficiently worked 
out, were amply sufficient for that purpose. 
He would not utter one sentiment which 
might in the slightest degree prejudice or 


affect those gentlemen who were in thie | 
course of a few days to be put on their | 


trial; and he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary might have 
spoken with greater caution upon this sub- 
ject. Again, he said he was prepared to 
do his duty, as every loyal subject should, 


in any emergency, or in case an attempt | 


was made to carry those wicked designs 
into execution. 
the country to be preserved—he wished 
the institutions of the country to be main- 
tained—he wished that the laws of the 


country might not be violated—but at_| 


the same time he would continue to 
advocate the repeal of the Union, and in 
doing so he was not acting in any way 


eontrary to the spirit of the constitution, | 


or in defiance of any statute. He must 
once more express his decided conviction 
that this Bill would only inflame—irritate, 
and that it would render a large portion of 
the people sympathisers with those men 
who had now only some hundreds, or at 
most some thousands at their guidance. 
He wished the Government would postpone 


the Bill, and try what measures of conci- | 


liation and of a remedial nature would ef- 
fect; and he said this as one who had done 


all in his power to counteract the evil ten- | 
dencies of the seditious harrangues of those | 


persons. He would oppose the Bill. 

Mr. HUME said, he always heard with 
alarm any attempt at coercion; and, last 
night, when he heard the notice given by 
the right hon. Baronet, he was alarmed at 
what might be its purport. He wished to 
know whether he rightly understood the 
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| fore that which was now high treason would 
| be dealt with as felony. That was an al- 
| teration which he approved of, for he never 
found that very severe laws worked well 
practically. But then came the third point. 
There was a clause proposed to the effect 
| that in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
'alike, the fact of a person openly, avow- 
edly, and advisedly speaking, was to be 
deemed a new offence. If speaking openly 
}and advisedly was to be made felony, he 
did hold it to be a great stretch of power, 
and an innovation which might be attended 
with serious consequences. No man de- 
| precated more than he did any man urging 
| others to do or say that which he had not 

the courage to do himself. But if the 
whole population were to be placed under 
this new law, it might be termed a gag- 
ging law, if he understood what had been 
stated by the right hon. Baronet. The 
interference with the freedom of speech on 
political matters, was to impose a power 
which was neither wise nor just. He nrust 
express his regret at the noble Lord intro- 
ducing so great a novelty. He protested 
against this clause. Let the House clearly 
understand the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. By opposing the introduction of 
the measure, he thought they should, per- 
haps, do injury to the Government, and 
| they might be supposed to be interfering 
and stopping the Government in refusing 
them those powers which he wished them 
to have. He would therefore, suggest to 
the hon. Gentleman, who, he presumed, 
;intended to divide the House, that he 
| should satisfy himself by protesting against 
| what he called the gagging clause. They 
| would, however, be able better to judge on 
‘the matter when they saw the clause in 
| print. He was, therefore, anxious to have 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


proposition of Her Majesty’s Government ? | an explanation from the bench below him 
In the first place he must observe that he} as to whether he clearly understood that 
thought the time was come when all these | it was felony to speak openly and advisedly 
old Acts should be repealed, and that one | at public meetings? If this were to be 
simple Act should be framed to make the | the case, he should enter his protest against 
existing law of treason felony. At the! this new enactment. 

present moment it was difficult to define} Lorn J. RUSSELL said, perhaps the 
what was really treason. It seemed that | House would allow him to explain. His 
ete prc ~— - not see to | rss Friend was right in saying = the 
reland, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- | Government proposed to extend the same 
ment proposed to make the same law which | law to Ireland which now prevailed in Eng- 
was applicable to England and Scotland! land and Scotland. They proposed also 
applicable to Ireland. Here he quite agreed | to mitigate the character of the crime and 
the separ ; nt a Po oe. baa h yp oe to ree 
€ presumed, was, that there should be a/ the one from treason to telony; an i) 
modification of those offences which were | change the punishment from the penalty 
now punishable by death—making the pen-| of death to that of transportation. The 
alty that of transportation; and that there-| hon, Gentleman was quite right in sup- 
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posing that part of the words introduced 
were new, and not contained in the Act of 
1796. It was not that the person by openly 
and advisedly speaking at a meeting was 
liable to the penalty named; but ‘* any per- 
son intending to depose the Queen, or pro- 
posing to make war against the Queen, or 
seeking to intimidate or to overawe both 
Houses of Parliament, or seeking aid from 
any foreign Power to invade the United 
Kingdom with that intent, or should ex- 
press either, or declare in writing, or openly 
or advisedly speak to that etfect—such 
person so offending should be liable,’ &e. 

Mr. HUME understood that part of the 
new matter went to prevent parties going 
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| included a greater range of offences within 
its grasp, they had not equally extended 
the security for the innocent man against 
‘the machinations of the perjurer and the 
informer. He would ask the Government 
what had been the principle contended for 
by the reformers of old? Why, it was that 
the power behind the Throne should not be 
superior to it. Let them remember this— 
let them act upon this principle ; and they 
would not shame those whom they boasted 
as their predecessors; as long as they 
permitted liberty of speech to the people, 
they might have sedition preached, but it 
| would be open sedition, against which they 
could guard. Should they, however, adopt 








over to a foreign country, and soliciting its | la contrary course, it would be sown far 
aid against this country. To that he could | and widely in secret societies and clubs— 
have no objection; but his objection on the | they could not guard against it, for the 
point he had referred to remained. danger would not be known until it burst 
Mr. F. O'CONNOR objected in the | upon them, for every man would be afraid 
strongest manner to the introduction of | to express an open opinion, fearing he 
the measure in the sixteenth year of the | might tread upon the very verge of ‘sedi- 
Reform Bill, and after the former promises | tion. As to danger from invasion, he 
of the Government that severe laws would | w ould say that he should be the very first 
be rather relaxed than increased in the | to volunteer against a foreign army, be- 
United Kingdom; and it was his intention, | cause the umpire in such cases ever be- 
if he stood alone in that House, to resist came the conqueror and the oppressor. In 
such a Bill. If they took example from | the language of the hon. Member for Har- 
what was passing abroad, to institute co- | wich, in 1822, he would assure them— 
ercion, they ought also to take example | “ Tf you want to tranquillise Ireland, you must 
from the concessions which had been made | do her justice ; but you cannot prevent her from 
to the people of foreign countries. One of | rising, if you refuse, not even if you have a halter 
the first shackles which a liberated people | round the neck of every man, with an armed sol- 
struck from their arms was that which was | | eae ie Sem. 
imposed upon the liberty of the press; and | Would the present Bill tranquillise Ireland ¢ 
he could assure them that there was very | Ile believed far otherwise. Was this Bill 
little use in the freedom of the press, if it | the means by which they wished to do jus- 
were not accompanied by liberty of speech. | |tice and to pacify a starving and excited 
What were they about todo? To revive | people—to give security to ‘property and 
and extend the old statutes of treason, | protection to life? The principles con- 
of the Henrys, of the Edwards, and the | tained in the People’s Charter were those 
Georges. This Bill was an infringement ; principles which were advocated by Charles 
upon the rights and liberties of the people | James Fox, the Duke of Richmond, and 
of England. The hon. Member for Lime-! the other great reformers of that day. 
rick said that he had been much abused for | They contended for the very same princi- 
having opposed the proceedings of those | ples which the people advanced now. The 
persons in Ireland who had made the} present Bill would leave it in the power of 


speeches alluded to by the right hon. Gen- | 
Perhaps | 
Gentleman would wish to have | 


tleman who introduced the Bill. 
the hon. 
those clauses extended to himself for his 
protection, so that no one should speak | 


the Judge to discriminate upon the niceties 
of language, and to decide where sedition 
/commenced, and where treason ended. 
| They all knew that the difference—the 
line of demarcation—between sedition and 


against him more than against the person | treason was difficult to be laid down. This 
of the Sovereign. Let them see what this | Bill would leave the decision in the hands 
Bill would do. In Ireland at the present | of the Judge. Let them remember that he 
time one witness was sufficient to prove the | was the officer of the Crown. There was 


crime of treason; by the law of England | a saying used by the predecessors of the 
two witnesses were required; so that while | Gentlemen in office, which was very popt- 
they extended the meshes of the law, and lar at one time, and which he would like 
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to see carried into effect. It was, ‘‘ the! The Government made a relaxation in the 
power of the Crown has increased, is in- law of treason, in order to make a very 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.’’) great alteration in the law of sedition. 
It was repeated by the present Gentlemen | Under colour of a relaxation of the law, 
when out of office. What had the Queen they made a very great infringement on 
or the Government of this country to dread the liberties of the people by interfering 
except the disaffection of the people? with the law of sedition. It was high time 
That disaffection could not be cured by | that these disgraceful laws should be swept 
coercion. The principle upon which Her from the Statute-book ; let them do this, 
Majesty’s Ministers were relying was co- let them not coerce the people, let them 
ercion—coercion for England, and coercion | listen to their complaints, and let them re- 
for Ireland. If they were to extend this| dress their grievances, and then they 
law to Ireland, why not extend it upon the | might defy sedition at home, or invasion 
same basis as that it was founded upon in| from abroad. If he went into the lobby 
England ? Why should they leave out the | alone, he would divide the House upon the 
modification, and place Ireland in a worse | question; it was courtesy to concede a first 
position than England? He wished to/| reading of a Government Bill to the Go- 
know, were Irish Gentlemen prepared to | vernment, but he looked on the first step in 
give a silent vote upon this Bill? Let| which there was a departure from princi- 
them give every man in Ireland the fullest | ple as the wrong one; and, thus viewing 
right of speech; let them enact for the | it, he would not concede anything to cour- 





country good laws; and then such Bills as | tesy. 
Then they | been relaxed, the people had become more 


this would not be required. 
might allow the few uncomfortable men to 


talk and talk away; the soundness of the | 


majority would govern, and peace and order 
would reign triumphant. The people of the 
country expected more from the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord than from any 
other Government which ‘ever held office; 
yet now, in the sixteenth year of the 
reformed Parliament, they introduce a 
Coercion Bill; why, they would revolution- 
ise the whole country. If they were 
awakened to a sense of danger, and if 
they were paralysed by what was going on 
abroad, concession and not coercion would 
add to their security. He (Mr. 0’Connor) 
had always told the people that the very 
existence of the Government was primd 
facie evidence of its goodness. He had 
also always told the people that they had 
more liberties and more privileges than 
any other people in Europe; those privi- 
leges were the right of free discussion and 
the liberty of speech; take them away and 
they would stop his mouth: he did not 
mean by intimidation, but he would not be 
able to tell the people that they were so 
any longer. As for him, he had been al- 
ways made amenable to the law; 500 
men had been made amenable to the law, 
which was a sufficient proof that the law 
was strong enough to vindicate itself. It 
was monstrous that this addition should 
be made to it; and he was right glad that 
the hon. Member for Montrose was the 
first English Member to rise, and, with his 
usual sagacity and love of justice, to enter 
his protest against it. What was the fact ? 





In every case where the law had 


contented, more peaceable, and more happy; 
and if they doubted this, he would refer 
them to the case of the Jews in Hamburg 
in the year 1786. In conclusion, he would 
protest against this Bill as an infringement 
upon the rights and liberties of the people. 

Mr. R. M. FOX was convinced there 
never was a time when the people of the 
two countries might more certainly ad- 
vance in prosperity than the present if 
they were only quiet and peaceable. He 
would do all in his power to establish 
peace, but he thought it could not be ef- 
fected by any symptom, however small, of 
a coercive tendency. He was sure that 
every Irish Member would with him ex- 
press their abhorrence of the treason which 
was uttered by Mr. Mitchell and others, 
principally because it would lead the Irish 
people into a collision with the military, 
the result of which would be the annihila- 
tion of order, and the starvation of thou- 
sands more than what occurred now. But 
he was sure that the Government and the 
landlords in Ireland could do much to 
avert all these calamities, and bring the 
country in a short time into prosperity, 
happiness, and peace. If they really wished 
to establish quiet in Ireland, he thought 
in one month it might be done. Let the 
Government undertake to establish a poor- 
law equal to meet the existing distress, 
and conferring upon the poor what at pre- 
sent they had not, a right to relief the 
same as in England; let them give a 
vastly extended franchise and a vastly ex- 
tended right of representation, and let 
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them declare that they would take into! mitted the failure; and they might not 
consideration the much-mooted question of and ought not to expect to govern a coun- 
the repeal of the legislative Union, and try by a body of men who lived out of it, 
allow hon. Members to discharge the busi- | The greatest of Grecian orators said, that 
ness of their own country; and if the Irish | the property of the absent and the indiffer- 
landlords would also do their part towards ent would soon become that of the active 
the general welfare, then the voice of Irish and the energetic. This would be the 
discontent would be silenced for ever. | case in Ireland; the property of the coun- 
Mr. GRATTAN considered that the! try was in the possession of the frieze 
Irish people were loyal. Nor should he | coat, and he would soon become as of right 
doubt of their loyalty and tranquillity, entitled. Were the absentee landlords at 
were it not for the extravagant prepara- | home, the country would be as quiet as 
tions of war to which he had been a wit- | any part of England. People took the 
ness. Ministers had paid importance to rents, then ran away, and called upon the 
speeches, and they had prepared barracks; | poor Irishmen to stand the brunt of the 
but, in his opinion, they had paid greater | battle. Hon. Members had little idea of 
importance to spies and informers than they | the deplorable state in which the country 
should. The island was filled with soldiers; | was. A parish priest in Galway wrote 
troops were quartered in Trinity College, | that he had seen a woman dead in a ditch 
in the Linen Hall, at the Bank, and in| by the way side, and that a little farther 
Leinster Lawn. The Lord Lieutenant was | on he had administered the sacrament to 
perfectly right in guarding against insur- | another female, whom he found dying upon 
rection, because he must know what would | the path. In the gaol of Cork no less 
be the consequence of an attempt at revo- | than 866 persons had died in a month, and 
lution. But he did believe that the Lord | yet the Government were contented with 
Lieutenant was not rightly informed as to | the most inefficient measures of relief. It 
the state of Ireland—-he was surrounded | was not that the people of Ireland wished 
by bad advisers, and Irishmen were far | to separate themselves from Eygland—to 
apart from his councils. The whole coun-; throw off their allegiance to the Crown. 
try was in a state of alarm, and that alarm | The priests dreaded and opposed the prin- 
prevailed especially among the old unmar- | ciples of the French revolution, and the Go- 
ried ladies. It appeared that spies and | vernment need fear no insurrection arising 
informers were the order of the day. A from purely political causes. What they 
man of the name of Hyland had come for- | had to dread was the consequences of the 
ward, the avowed pikemaker to the Castle | general and deep-seated discontent of the 
of Dublin. In Limerick one of the Castle | people. Let England take means to re- 
agents ordered ten pikes, but could only | lieve their sufferings, and so they would 
get three. Now, he would ask them, were put an end to their disaffection. Let mea- 
they come to such a pass that the country | sures be passed to compel the residence in 
was to be governed through the medium of Ireland of the Irish nobility and gentry, 
spies? When spies were employed under | and let Her Majesty call together a Parlia- 
the Administration of Lord Castlereagh, | ment in Dublin. 
the people of England to a man protested) Lory DUDLEY STUART observed, 
against the employment of such infernal | that the Bill was called a Bill for the bet- 
miscreants. The Bill was for the purpose ter security of the Crown and the Govern- 
of giving securities to the Crown and to ment. Now, he thought the best way of 
the Government; but there was no mention | securing the one and the other was to at- 
in it of security to the people. Tie would tend to the just wants and wishes of the 
tell them that the people had no security. | people. Indeed, there was no other way. 
The present measure would fall greatly They might bring in Coercion Bills, and 
short of its mark; and he was certain that thus get over a temporary difficulty; but 
it would not succeed. The whole system | the remedy would be temporary also, and 
of English settlement had failed in Ire-| by it no permanent security could be at- 
land. The Duke of Wellington, who said tained. This observation he applied to 
the only time he lost was the time he England as well as to Ireland and Scot- 
spent in Ireland, admitted that it was a land. He wished for equal laws for every 
failure, and he said that they should re- | part of the empire; and, so far as it went, 
conquer Ireland, not by the sword but by to promote an equality of legislation. He 
justice and concession. The right hon. | approved of the Bill before the House. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth ad- | But how did it propose to effect that equal- 
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ity? Why, by making the laws of Eng- 
land more indulgent, and those of Ireland 
more stringent. He believed that in this 
country the people would not long rest 
satisfied without an extension of the fran- 
chise, and a division of the country into 
electoral districts. The time was not far 
distant when we must have—not to mince 
the matter—a new Reform Bill, embody- 
ing a more just and equal system of repre- 
sentation than the present. In Ireland, 
too, there were many things which the 
people wanted, and which they had a right 
to demand; and although some law of this 
kind might be necessary—for it was clearly 
impossible to allow matters to go on in 
Ireland as they had been proceeding— 
still, when they introduced measures of 
this description to make the law more 
stringent, they ought at the same time to 
bring forward measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the country, and for the relief of 
the wants of the people. But where were 
their remedial measures? With the ex- 
ception of one other Bill, at present in 
another place, and the measure relating to 
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upon any measure interfering with liberty 
of speech; and if he did give his vote for 
the first reading of the Bill—for he did 
not desire needlessly to embarrass the Go- 
vernment—still he hoped that it would be 
understood that he only recorded that vote 
in order that the Bill might be introduced 
and laid upon the table of the House—re- 
serving to himself the full right of voting 
against it should he so determine at the 
second reading. 

Mr. REYNOLDS had heard the con- 
cluding portion of the speech of the noble 
Lord with great pain, because he was of 
opinion that a Bill the provisions of which 
had been so fully explained by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department—a Bill of so unconstitutional 
a nature—ought to be met on the thresh- 
hold with the firmest opposition. He re- 
minded the House that three months only 
had elapsed since they had assented to 
another most unconstitutional Bill. He 
had foretold the result of that Bill. He 
had warned them that it was an unjust 
and unealled-for measure, and that if it 





landlord and tenant—which he had good | were passed it would not accomplish the 


authority for saying was of such a compli- | object of its proposes. 


Well, but it had 


cated nature that it would never be brought | passed; and could anything be a stronger 


into satisfactory operation—with the ex- 
ception of these two Bills, not a remedial 
measure had been introduced. Surely 
this was not a time when a Government 
could be content to remain inactive. They 
ought to strain every nerve, to turn every 
stone for the relief of the suffering country. 
He believed, that though the Irish might 
be an excitable, that they were an intelli- 
gent, a courageous, an affectionate, and a 
loyal people; and in illustration of the fact, 
he might recount to the House an anecdote 
which was little known, but which he as- 
sured them was perfectly true. At the com- 
mencement of the late French revolution, 
before it was known whether or not the 
people would be hurried into those excesses 
which they happily avoided, or what the 
danger to individuals or property might be, 
a deputation of Irishmen waited on Lord 
Normanby, and told him that if he enter- 
tained the slightest apprehension either for 
the safety of his person or that of the em- 
bassy, they had come to offer the services 
of 500 Irishmen, residents in Paris, who 
would form themselves into a body-guard, 
and shed every drop of their blood in de- 
fence of the best Lord Lieutenant which 
Ireland ever saw. With regard to the 
Bill before the House, he was bound to 
say that he looked with great jealousy 








proof of its failure than the new measure in- 
troduced to-night? The object of that mea- 
sure was to punish with transportation for 
life, or as a minimum with transportation 
for seven years, offences now punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. But there was 
another and a still more alarming ingre- 
dient in the Bill—for it placed in the hands 
of the Attorney General the power of in- 
flicting the punishment of transportation 
for life, on account of words used in a mo- 
ment of excitement, or perhaps words not 
spoken at all, but sworn to by some hireling 
incendiary; and he regretted to say that Ire- 
land was too productive of such characters. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He knew the meaning of 
that cheer; but was it not true that Govern- 
ment after Government, whether Whig or 
Tory, had from time to time given encou- 
ragement to such characters? Why, only 
a day or two ago an agent of Government, 
Colonel Browne, the commissioner of Dub- 
lin police, despatched an emissary to a 
constituent of his to purchase pikes in or- 
der to found a charge against the vendor 
—the money for the weapons being actually 
paid, he presumed, out of the metropolitan 
police fund. He had heard it stated that 
Colonel Browne was a man of excellent re- 
putation. He had the honour, if it were 
an honour, of knowing Colonel Browne; 
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and the recent transaction had certainly 
not raised that gentleman in his opinion. 
He did not know how a man could be 
called respectable who was guilty of such 
conduct; and he put it to the Attorney 
General whether there was any law justi- 
fying the employment of a miscreant to go 
about giving orders for the manufacture of 
pikes? He understood, however, that it 
was quite in the line of Colonel Browne to 
be employed in this way. A full brother 
of his was employed in pursuing the unfor- 
tunate Queen Caroline, when she was per- 
secuted from place to place, and he also 
received the wages of his prostitution. 
With respect to the conduct of those who 
were invoking French aid, he could not 
find words sufficiently strong to express his 
disapproval. But some allowance ought 
to be made for the state of the country. 
Look to the wholesale ejectments which 
were taking place. Were such scenes to 
be as common in England, they would have 
treason talked in every parish. Indeed, 
were it not for the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, not all the mi- 
litary strength at the command of this 
powerful Government could keep the peace 
of Ireland for forty-eight hours. If the 
majority of his countrymen were Protest- 
ants, they would not submit to the oppres- 
sion they were now obliged to undergo. 
Let them consider the grievances Ireland 
laboured under. First, there were the tem- 
poralities of the Protestant Church, amount- 
ing to 700,000/. annually, without includ- 
ing—as he believed—the glebe lands, levied 
from a people of whom not above one- 
eighth belonged to the establishment which 
this vast sum was intended to support. 
Again, the political franchise was rapidly 
narrowing, and the municipal franchise had 
dwindled away almost to a name. In Dub- 
lin, with half a million of inhabitants and 
21,000 rated houses, there were only 3,000 
voters; but in Liverpool the proportion was 
far greater, because the municipal laws of 
the two countries were different, and the 
standard was made higher in Ireland than 
in England. The Bill before the House 
contempiated the infliction of a deep wound 
on his native country; but it should not be 
forgotten that she did not enjoy the same 
privileges, either as a franchise for Parlia- 
ment nor for corporations, as England—that 
her waste lands remained uncultivated—and 
that she had received no benefits—at least 
he was at a loss to know what they were 
—from that House. They proposed to 
punish by transportation for life or for 
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seven years, offences which were now pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment; and that 
those political offences which at present 
were tried by special juries should in fu- 
ture be handed over to petty juries, where 
the Crown had the unlimited right of chal- 
lenge, while the right of the prisoner was 
restricted to twenty. When he recollected 
the system of packing juries which had pre- 
vailed in Ireland, he shuddered at the pro- 
spect of this change. Was this Bill in- 
tended so have a retrospective operation ? 
[Sir George Grey: No.] He was glad 
to hear that statement, for he feared it 
was intended to apply it to offences which 
had been already committed. He implored 
the Government to pause before they passed 
this Bili, and to try whether some other 
remedy could not be provided to suit the 
present circumstances in Ireland. He im- 
plored them to try the effect of mildness on 
the people. If they relied on the ordinary 
tribunals of the law, the Government might 
rest assured that they would be in a posi- 
tion to laugh to scorn all those who were 
plotting against them, and throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of the administration of the 
law. What right had the Government to 
apprehend any violation of the public peace 
in Ireland? [A daugh.| Tle told the hon. 
Gentlemen who laughed, that the heart of 
the people of Ireland was sound; and in- 
stead of being laughed at, he should be 
cheered for his statement. Let the House 
take care, should this Bill be passed, if the 
people would remain so. With 30,000 
troops and nearly 15,000 police, they had 
almost taken military possession of Ire- 
land; but he called on them to show any 
one act which would justify that course. 
To be sure there had been a great deal of 
talk; but wherever he found much talk, he 
was certain to meet very little fighting. 
Then this talk had been all open. Men 
who concocted revolution very seldom 
warned the Government of their inten- 
tions; but here had been three men coolly 
saying, on such a day we intend to throw 
vitriol on the soldiers, on such a day we 
intend to make barricades, and on such a day 
we intend to march through Dublin Castle. 
Now he believed those fellows were hum- 
bugging, for he thought if they were in 
earnest they would adopt a very different 
course. He called on the House not to libel 
the people of Dublin by wholesale for the folly 
of a few, and not to brand them all as 
traitors because a few men among them 
made traitorous speeches. The people of 
Dublin were attached to the English con- 
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pexion, and it would be the fault of the 
House if they did not continue so. There 
was one ingredient which it was unneces- 
sary for the Government to put into this 
Act, ‘‘compassing the death of the So- 
yereign.”’ In no part of her dominions 
could the life of Her Majesty be more safe 
than in Ireland. She was enthroned in 
the hearts and in the affections of her 
Irish subjects; and no matter what com- 
plaint might be made against the Govern- 
ment of the day, there was ever an ex- 
ception in the mind of every Irishman in 
favour of the Monarch under whom he had 
the happiness to live. 

Mr. MORGAN J. O’CONNELL ob- 
served, that if, as the hon. Member for 
Dublin asserted, this Bill sought to inflict 
a wound on Ireland, it was only such a 
wound as would be inflicted by a skilful 
surgeon on a patient, in order to remove 
from him an unsound part. As an Irish 
representative, and regarding Irish in- 
terests above all earthly consid rations, he 
felt it his duty to give this Bill his sup- 
port. The great grievance of which the peo- 
ple of Ireland had a right to complain was, 
that speeches which no man in that House 
could stand up to justify—which no man 
with any character for prudence, he would 
not say for honesty, because he was afraid 
there was more honesty than he could 
wish about those of whom he spoke—were 
made against all law and order, which 
practically went unpunished — which so 
long as they were unpunished, might lead 
others astray and cause the loss of thous- 
ands of lives—it was too much to suppose 
that men could be allowed to commit in 
Ireland crimes which would be heavily 
punished in England. Two months ago 
he never could have believed that such 
language could have been uttered by, or 
have been listened to, by any Irishman, as 
that which had again and again been re- 
peated very lately in Dublin. ‘The senti- 
ments which were expressed, and he feared 
applauded, were not mere vague declara- 
tions of hostility to England—not mere 
threats ‘‘to march through the Castle of 
Dublin,” and to tear down the English 
flag, but—and he alluded particularly to 
one young gentleman—to the statement 
that the speaker hoped he might not die 
till he saw Ireland a free and independent 
Republic. His prayer was, that Provi- 
dence might grant that gentleman a long 
and discontented life. He believed our pre- 
sent monarchical institutions were essen- 
tially connected with the prosperity of Ire- 
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land, more especially with that of the lower 
orders, and as their sincere well-wisher 
he would vote for this Bill, which was, he 
believed, calculated to sustain the mon- 
archy and the empire. He did not think 
they should be too chary in administering 
punishment to men who whether, by their 
writings or by words, incited others to 
crime. If the law had hitherto dealt lightly 
with them, there was no reason why it 
should continue to do so; and if a man 
who incited another to set fire to his neigh- 
bour’s corn-stack, was justly liable to un- 
dergo the penalties of the law, he saw no 
reason why he who incited men to treason 
against the monarchy, and to spread dis- 
order and confusion should be allowed to 
go scot free. 

Mr. GROGAN begged to express his 
dissent from the view of the Bill taken by 
his hon. Colleague (Mr. Reynolds), and to 
express his entire concurrence in that which 
had been taken by the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. M. J. O’Connell). A feeling 
of uncertainty and alarm pervaded all 
classes of society in Dublin when these 
treasonable speeches were made; and Bank 
stock, than which there could be no better 
or more valuable security, had fallen six 
per cent within the last few days, while 
every class of the commercial community 
was paralysed. It was at this moment, 
however, that his hon. Colleague thought 
fit to come forward and oppose this mea- 
sure, which was introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to put an end to such 
a lamentable state of things. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, it was not at all 
surprising that in the present discussion 
on this Bill, it had been made an exclu- 
sively Irish question. It was not surpris- 
ing such had been the case, because the 
calamities and miseries of that unhappy 
country must necessarily be an absorbing 
topic, especially in the minds of those re- 
presentatives who had been entrusted with 
the preservation of her rights, and the 
amelioration of her distresses. But the 
fact was much to be regretted, because it 
had drawn away the attention of the House 
from that portion of the Bill which was 
most important, to that which was least 
important. The subject which then occu- 
pied the greatest share in their discussions 
was, as he took it, the part of the Bill 
which, in matters of treason, provided for 
the assimilation of the law of Ireland to 
that of England. To that he saw no rea- 
sonable objection whatever. If the peace 
of Ireland were to be restored, if the Go- 
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vernment were to put down sedition and 
treason, which he might say had been ex- 
hibited in a most revolting and disgusting 
form, it could not be done in a less excep- 
tionable manner than in making the law of 
Ireland conform to that of England. It was 
plain that, if the law had not been strin- 
gent enough in Ireland, it had been too 
strict in England; and that if it had been 
too lax in the one country, it had been 
too severe in the other. It would appear 
that in this country, wherein the tendency 
to treason had never been so strong as 
in the other, you had, nevertheless, the 
stronger law against treason, and it could 
be no hardship to extend that law to the 
other. To that portion of the Bill, he, 
like the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), felt no objection. But that which, 
in his eyes, gave to the Bill its peculiar 
character, was the infringement it pro- 
posed upon that liberty of speech which 
had hitherto been the boast of English- 
men, and one of the great safeguards of 
our liberties. Once let it become the 
law of the land that spoken words— 
not words only tending to the destruc- 
tion of the Sovereign, and to the promo- 
tion of rebellion, but words which may be 
construed as tending to impair the free- 
dom of discussion in either or both Houses 
of Parliament, or may be interpreted as 
tending to overawe their deliberations— 
may subject the speaker to transportation 
for seven years, or for life; and it seemed 
to him that no man whatever would be 
safe in addressing a public meeting in 
times of political excitement. It was in 
such times, when men were roused by 
some invasion of their privileges, or were 
stimulated by a strong desire to extend 
them—when multitudes were gathered to- 
gether, and when mind and feeling were 
glowing and ardent with popular aspira- 
tions—that it became morally impossible to 
weigh and measure every word and sylla- 
ble, so as to stand secure against the mis- 
interpretation of an ignorant reporter, or 
the perversion of a malignant spy. The 
excellency of the art of reporting was very 
great. There were, he knew, some men 
who, in the exercise of an almost magic 
power, could give a truthful reflex of 
the thoughts and expressions of the most 
impassioned speaker; but they were all 
liable to mistakes; and those who had 
had any opportunity of observing such 
matters, would agree with him in saying 
that the most truthful and accurate of re- 
porters might make mistakes which seri- 
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ously affected the sense and meaning of 
particular passages, especially when taken 
out of connexion, and subjected to legal 
as well as literary criticism. He had 
never in his life found reporters who 
were at all times proof against mistakes; 
and least of all was greater accuracy to 
be expected from the reporters of the 
police, who might go to meetings with 
preconceived notions of the speaker’s 
opinions, and perhaps with a disposition 
to pervert his arguments. No man 
was safe with such chances against him; 
and in those times when prosecutions 
were common for spoken words, law 
was trampled under foot, and evil days 
came upon the country. They all knew 
that most atrocious injustice had been per- 
petrated under the disguise of the forms 
of law—honestly it might be—but at all 
events perpetrated by accusations of this 
kind against men utterly incapable of 
speaking words in the meaning, spirit, 
and tendency ascribed to them, and for 
which they suffered fine and imprisonment. 
If this Bill became law, he recommended 
every person going to a public meeting to 
write his speech, and to put it into his 
pocket. But it was not merely miscon- 
struction of words—it was the true and fair 
construction of them which might sometimes 
involve the best of men in the meshes of 
such a law as this. ‘‘ Spoken language 
tending to overawe the deliberations of 
either House of Parliament.’? What in- 
dignant attack on a corrupt or profligate 
Minister—what honest opposition to an 
unconstitutional Legislature—could escape 
such a net as that? He had heard in the 
times of the Reform agitation, over and 
over again, language from Gentlemen now 
hon. Members of that House, and who had 
become hon. Members of it on account of 
the fervency and boldness with which they 
expressed their opinions, which might well 
have been set down as tending to overawe 
the Houses of Parliament. Had this Bill 
then been law, these Gentlemen might 
have been liable to transportation. And 
he had heard language which might have 
been so construed, not merely from them, 
but from more than one right hon. Gen- 
tleman in that House, who were Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He trusted 
that infringement on the acknowledged 
liberty of the country, that any attack on 
its best privileges, had not been seriously 
and deliberately made and introduced by 
the Government; but they had been led 
astray by looking to the insane and wicked 
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speeches of Irish demagogues; and that in 
determining to find a remedy for the mis- 
chief of Irish agitation, they had forgotten 
the more tremendous mischief they were 
about to bring on this country. It was 
by public meetings, and by public speaking, 
the people made their voices heard; it was 
by those means that public opinion was 
best elicited. The political writer spoke 
to people in their homes; his written 
thoughts fell quietly and without excite- 
ment on their minds; they might be read 
and considered calmly and tranquilly; but 
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it was by public meetings—it was in the | 


collision of mind with mind— it was at the 


gatherings of those whose advantage and | 
happiness were the object and end of all} 
legitimate and good government—whose | 
well-being was the great triumph for which | 
statesmen and rulers called into exercise | 
the whole force of their intellectual powers | 
and abilities—it was by public meetings | 


alone that public opinion could make itself 
felt, and it was by such meetings that the 
people of this country had made their opin- 


ions known, felt, and respected. They were | 


more than this. If there was anything in 
the whole round of our law and practice, 
more than another, part and parcel of the 
British constitution, it was the right of 
the people to assemble in public meeting; 
and that right was one of the very last 
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were, he feared, but little appreciated or 
understood. He trusted that (whatever 
measures might be necessary for preserv- 
ing the peace in Ireland), this liberty 
which they had so often asserted, might 
yet be spared to them—this privilege 
which compensated them but in a de- 
gree for inequality of laws, of institu- 
tions, and of taxation. The people who 
suffered the most, still lived in hopes of 
better times and of more extended pros- 
perity. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government seemed to look abroad 
with feelings only of alarm. He regarded 
the events with which all Europe rang 
from side to side—the noble Lord regarded 
the events on the Continent only as stimu- 
lating guilty desires and guilty efforts. A 
philosophic statesman—a truehearted man 
—might have seen another feature in these 
great occurrences, and might have received 
them otherwise than as stimulating to guilty 
desires and guilty efforts, which, limited 
to a small compass, could easily be dealt 
| with, and, by the strong arm of power be 
crushed in the dust. Publie opinion would 
| go in glad response with such an act as 
|that. But the events which the noble 
| Lord considered as stimulating to guilty 
| desires and guilty efforts, stimulated as well 
to acts and efforts which were noble and 
honourable. Among those honourable de- 
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portions of the constitution with which | sires and honourable efforts was the desire 
they should consent to part. It was in| on the part of the working classes of this 
the exercise of that power they found re- | country—who had far more intelligence 
dress for their wrongs—it was thus they | and far higher morality than he feared 
claimed privileges denied, while at the)| they had credit given them for—among 
same time they found means to show they | the honourable desires which the events 


were not undeserving of them. The feel- 


ings which thus found vent were in gene- | 
5 5 } 


ral worthy of human nature; and though 
there were miscellaneous assemblages, in 
public squares, where violent men, accus- 
tomed to associate with each other only, 
and to enter into no conflict of opinions, 
uttered violent language, these were the 
exceptional and not the ruling cases. Let 
them take any fair public meeting in this 
city, and they would find truth and justice, 
propriety and moderation, possessing the 
ascendancy over all the opposite qualities. 
He had that confidence in human nature 
which induced him to rely on the native 
integrity of those assemblies of the people, 


/on the Continent had naturally and inevi- 
tably raised in the minds of the working 
classes of this country, was the desire of 
| obtaining for themselves a political status 
|——of being themselves free, while they 
|heard the shouts of the world around 
| them, rejoicing at their newly-gained free- 
'dom—of making a way for themselves by 
, peaceful and constitutional means—which 
/were the only means the great body of 
| the working classes wished to employ—for 
the attainment of political advantages; and 
| upon such desires, such pursuits, and such 
| efforts, the noble Lord, he thought, might 
| have looked a little more benignantly; he 
might, he conceived, have spared some 


and often had he seen the working men at gracious words for them while he adminis- 
them rebuke the use of intemperate lan-! tered a stern rebuke to others; and, in 
guage, and become the moniiors and re-| connexion with a law relating to offences 
probators of those in higher stations who/| and crimes, to pains and penalties, he 
should have been their teachers. The! might have intermixed a promise and a 
lower orders possessed qualities which | hope that those who entertained the hon- 
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ourable desires to which he had referred, 
might soon be enabled to share in the ex- 
tension of the liberty which the world was 
now gaining. In the attainment and in 
the appreciation of those advantages— 
which the people must and would obtain 
before a long period elapsed—the noble 
Lord would have found a better Bill, a 
more perfect enactment, a living ‘law 
written in the heart,”’ for the security of 
Her Majesty’s Crown and Government. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man, who spoke so ably in the introduc- 
tion of his address, has, I think, so far 
erred, that he has not waited to see the 
Bill, or to judge of the terms in which it 
is framed, before he passed a censure upon 
the proposition of my right hon. Friend. 
The hon. Gentleman spoke, and spoke very 
naturally, of the danger of affixing a heavy 
punishment to spoken words—words, it 
may be, spoken in heat and without pre- 
meditation. But when the hon. Gentleman 
goes on to say that we propose a too heavy 
punishment for words which may have been 
intended to overawe the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, I think he has judged without see- 
ing the Bill which we propose to bring in, 
and without knowing what its contents 
may be. It appears to me to be a totally 
different thing to condemn a man for 
speaking words which may of themselves 
be violent, or mischievous, or seditious, 
and to condemn a man for speaking words 
which have for their object either to depose 
the Sovereign of the realm, to excite to the 
levying of war, or to induce persons to ap- 
ply for aid from foreign countries for the 
purpose of levying war. Now, this, as I 
understand, without reference to spoken 
words, but with reference to public writ- 
ings, was the meaning of the Act of 1796. 
It enumerates various particulars, such as 
exciting persons to levy war for the pur- 
pose of imposing restraints upon the Sove- 
reign, for the purpose of inducing the So- 
vereign to change his measures, and for 
the purpose of overawing and intimidating 
the Houses of Parliament. These are cir- 
cumstances which are mentioned in that 
Act; but the action itself which is con- 
demned is the using spoken words or pub- 
lishing writings for the purpose of exciting 
persons to levy war. The levying war is 
a different.thing from those offences which 
are vague and undefined. The offence of 
overawing the Houses of Parliament must 
be admitted to be of great danger and 
abuse; but the direct excitement to levy 
war against the Sovereign, whether that 
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war be for the purpose of imposing personal 
restraint upon the Sovereign, or whether it 
be for the purpose of overawing Parlia- 
ment, the excitement to levy war is of it- 
self a grave and substantive offence; and 
yet the hon. Gentleman, in his description 
of the Bill, has either from ignorance or 
misapprehension entirely omitted the crime 
of the levying of war as forming any part 
of the measure. I hope, therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman will so far suspend his 
judgment, that he will not entirely upon a 
misapprehension condemn this part of the 
Bill; but that he will wait until he sees the 
Bill before he passes his final judgment 
upon it. I admit that there is danger in 
extending penalties of this kind to words 
spoken; but at the same time we have to 
consider that the penalty of high treason 
has frequently been awarded for words 
spoken—often a very few words—when 
they were supposed to express treasonable 
sentiments. At the present time—espe- 
cially of late—instead of secret conspira- 
cies and counsels in the dark to overthrow 
the monarchy, it has become a common 
means of compassing treason to address 
speeches to large masses of people, and to 
use words exciting to the levying of war 
and to the use of arms for the purpose of 
overbearing all legitimate authority in the 
country, and thereby of compassing mis- 
chievous and dangerous ends. When the 
mode of overturning the Government is 
changed, it is necessary to change the 
punishment. It is, I think, far better to 
apply the punishment of felony for this 
offence, than to make the Act in all re- 
spects like the Act of 1796, which applies 
the penalties of high treason toit. It may 
be argued that the punishment is still very 
severe; but I must say, I cannot help feel- 
ing that this excitement to levy war, which 
may actually result in levying war, and 
which was punished with death under the 
laws of Edward III., is really very lightly 
dealt with, considering the serious nature 
of the crime, and the condign punishment 
which might otherwise be inflicted. I 
will, however, not continue an argument 
on this subject until the House has had an 
opportunity of seeing this Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke, has said that 
the only allusion I made to the events which 
have taken place on the Continent was—to 
repeat the words I used—to the existence 
of ‘ guilty hopes and guilty desires.”’ The 
hon. Gentleman will have the goodness to 
recollect that I used those words in speak- 
ing of attempts which I thought might be 
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made to disturb the peace of this metropo- 
lis, and not whilst giving my general opin- 
jon in respect to events which have taken | 
place on the continent of Europe. It would 
not have been becoming in me, as I 
thought, upon this occasion, to enter into 
any comment upon those events; but, as 
the hon. Gentleman has so far misunder- 
stood me, I must say, that whilst my feel- 
ing from the contemplation of those events 
is, | confess, of a mixed character, I can- 
not but rejoice in any part of those events 
which gives to nations who have not hither- 
to had the benefit of a national representa- 
tion, political liberty, and a free press— 
those inestimable benefits. I do not now 
wish to distinguish—I think I should be 
liable to much misrepresentation .if I did— 
between the parts of those events which 
cannot but be viewed with joy by every 
Englishman, and such parts of those events 
as are likely to give rise to apprehension. 
I trust that the final issue of those events 
may be increased liberty to the Continent. 
I cannot well, I think, have been so long a 
Member of the House of Commons of this 
country—I cannot have been a subject of 
these realms, without being delighted to see 
those benefits which this country has so 
long enjoyed extended to other countries 
of Europe. But when the hon. Gentleman 
speaks of the benefits that are to be derived 
to this country, and the honourable designs 
which are entertained in consequence of 
those events, I must say that much of 
what has been done on the Continent, 
much of what has been struggled for and 
earned at the expense of bloodshed—at the 
expense of civil conflicts—at the expense 
of the suspension of trade and industry— 
much of what has been thus obtained at 
an enormous cost, and by enormous sacri- 
fices, but not too dearly, has been long en- | 
joyed by the favoured people of this coun- 
try. When, therefore, I am told that the 
people of this country have much to encou- | 
rage them in what has taken place upon 
the continent of Europe, I say our position 
is such that, more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago, not only those articles of | 
constitutional right which others may prize | 
were obtained, but the foundations were ; 
laid for other benefits and other advan | 
tages, which were to be gained in the gra- | 
dual progress of human society—as the | 
light of literature—as the information of | 
public opinion—as the advancing humanity | 
of mankind taught men better how to prize | 
and how to secure the advantages of equal | 
rights and of common civilisation. I do | 
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say, therefore, Sir, that with respect to 
our progress in late years, and our pro- 
gress in future years, I think that, having 
obtained by a free press, by public discus- 
sion—which I do not believe this Bill will 
impair—and by Parliamentary representa- 
tion, the means of improving all those 
blessings, we have no need to enter on any 
bloody or doubtful struggle; but we may 
rely on the constant and peaceful progress 
of human affairs, and upon the advantages 
which I am glad to see gained of increased 
liberty, for a steady and continual advance 


towards perfection. 


The House divided :—Ayes 283 ; Noes 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, in moving 
that the Bill be read a Second Time, it was 
not his intention to make any observations. 
If the House allowed it to be read a second 
time, it was his intention, in accordance 
with a very generally expressed wish on 
the part of the Irish Members, to propose 
that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. OSBORNE wished to say a few 
words on the Bill before it was read a 
second time. A Bill had already been 
brought in, which he must guard himself 
by saying that he only voted for on the un- 
derstanding that he should have an unfet- 
tered discretion in discussing the clauses in 
the Committee; and he believed that many 
other Members had only voted for it with 
the same intention. No Bill connected 
with Ireland had ever been looked for with 
greater anxiety than that for the improve- 
ment of the relations between landlord and 
tenant. It had been well remarked, that 
the subject was surrounded with difficul- 
ties. A measure more calculated to in- 
volve Ireland in the meshes of the law— 
more calculated to create discontent 
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amongst both landlords and tenants, had | 
never been introduced by Her Majesty’s | 
Government. What was required in Ire- | 
land was a measure to facilitate a free sale | 
in the article of land. The Government | 
should bring in a Bill to allow entailed es- | 
tates to be sold, and to give security to| 
titles. What was wanted in Ireland was | 
not so much political reform as social re- | 
generation; and unless the Government | 
were prepared to bring in a Bill to 
“Jloosen’’ the land, all their present mea- | 
sures would be labour in vain. 
Mr. SADLIER said, there were two | 
or three classes of landlords in Ireland. 
There were those who held by inheritance | 
—a small number probably, not more than 
8,000; and amongst those the griping, 
grinding landlord was the exception and 
not the rule. Another body, and a much 
more numerous one, were those who de- | 
rived their interest under leases for lives 
renewable for ever; and amongst those the 
tyrannical landlord was the exception and 
not the rule. Then there were the middle- | 
men, who held a very precarious tenure; 
and they were the worst class. Te feared | 
that the majority of that class of landlords 
known in Ireland as middlemen were highly 


objectionable, and that their example was 
such as could not, with safety or propriety, 


be followed. With respect to the Bill now | 
under consideration, he would observe, 
that he thought it was highly desirable 
that a special instruction should be given | 
to the Select Committee to whom it was to 
be referred to consider whether it was not 
possible to entirely do away with the sta- 
tutory enactments which at present regu-_ 
lated the relation of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, and to substitute in their place a 
speedy, simple, and economical system, | 
whereby the right of the landlord to the | 
possession of the land, and to the rent, 
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it when it again made its appearance in 
that House. 

The Eart of LINCOLN did not mean 
at that moment to enter into any discus- 
sion on the details of the Bill. If the Bill 
had been proposed for second reading on 
the customary understanding that its pro- 
visions should be subsequently considered 
in a Committee of the whole House, he 
should have offered some remarks on it, 


‘and pointed out in what respects he be- 


lieved it to be impracticable, and in what 
However, the pro- 
posal which had now emanated from the 
Government, that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee—a proposal 


which he believed to be nothing more nor 


less than a contrivance for decently inter- 
ring the measure—superseded the neces- 
sity of indulging in any such line of obser- 
vation. He did not pretend to any singu- 
lar gift of prophecy, but he nevertheless 
would not hesitate to predict that, if the 
Bill, with all its various provisions, were 
referred, as proposed, to a Select Commit- 
tee, it would never again return to the 
House of Commons. He felt bound to 


protest against the course taken by the 


Government with respect to this question. 
The Government were not acting fairly by 


‘that House or by Ireland in the course 


they were adopting. He did not know, 


'whether they were acting in conformity 
'with the suggestions of Irish Members; 


but be that as it might, it was, at all 


‘events, certain that they were not doing 


justice to the vast importance of the ques- 


tion at issue, by referring the Bill to a Se- 


lect Committee. The proceeding, how- 
ever, was in strict conformity with the 


| policy theretofore adopted by the Govern- 


ment, who seemed determined to abdicate 
the functions of their office, and to deliver 
over all necessary measures of legislation 


which the tenant had contracted to pay! toa body of some fifteen or sixteen Gen- 
him, should be declared and secured. | tlemen. Already the Bank Charter Act, 

Mr. MONSELL: The Bill having failed | the Estimates, the Budget, and the manage- 
in its present state to give satisfaction to; ment of one entire department of the Go- 
any class in Ireland, it was right that the | vernment, had been referred to Select 
Irish people should be given to understand | Committees; and now, because another 
that the House, in now acceding to the Government measure affecting a question 
proposal that it be read a second time,! which had been for years before the 
did not mean thereby to express their ap- | House had been disapproved of by all 
proval of the measure. He, for one, did | parties, the suggestion was, not to with- 
not hesitate to say that his only reason for | draw the obnoxious Bill, but to refer it to 
consenting to the second reading was, that | a Select Committee. Did the Government 
it was intended to refer the Bill to a Select | intend to adhere to the Bill, or did they 
Committee, by whom he hoped that it! not? If they had arrived at the conclu- 
would be so completely altered that’ its | sion that it was impracticable, impolitie, 
parents should not be able to recognise | and not suited to its purpose, it was due to 
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the House—it was due to Ireland—it was | question of landlord and tenant in Ireland; 
due to the great importance of the ques-| but the noble Lord should forgive him for 
tion involyed—that they should withdraw | expressing a doubt whether, however 
the measure altogether, and either totally | honest might have been the intention of 
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abandon the idea of legislating on the sub- 
ject, or endeavour to legislate in a new 
spirit, and according to a new form. If, 
on the other hand, Government was re- 
solved to persevere with the Bill, being 
convinced that its provisions were salutary, 
and that it was in all respects suited to its 


_those who proposed that Commission, any 
| beneficial result whatever had followed 
\from it. All that it appeared to have 
;done was to accumulate and lay before 
| the House a mass of conflicting evidence, 
| which tended rather to bewilder than en- 
lighten those who directed their attention 


purpose, instead of sending it to a Select, to the subject. The noble Lord had stated, 
Committee, they ought, according to cus- | that no sooner was the report of the Com- 
tomary form, to submit it to the considera-| mission before Parliament, than with a 
tion of a Committee of the whole House, be- | remarkable promptitude, which he con- 
fore whom they ought to maintain its pro- | trasted invidiously with the tardiness of 
visions seriatim. It would be inthe recol-; the present Government, there was laid 
lection of the House, how often taunts upon the table of the other House a Bill, 
were thrown out against the Government, | with respect to which all he could say was, 
of which he had had the honour of being a | that being presented at a late period of 
Member, that they vacillated and hesitated | the Session there was not time to consider 
with respect to this question, because the | its provisions. The Bill in question was 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- | not presented at so late a period as the 
vernment had been of opinion that it was | noble Lord seemed to imagine; but the 
right to appoint a Commission of five prac- | fact was, that it had to encounter so deci- 
tical and able Irish Gentlemen to inquire sive an opposition from all sides of the 
into the matter, and to report to that} House of Lords, that it became evident to 
House. They were told that there was no | the Government that their only prospect— 
necessity for that Commission, for that the he would not say of ‘‘ decently interring 
question was quite ripe for legislation. The | the measure,”’ but of disposing of it—was 
Commission, however, was appointed. It | to do what he now condemned the present 
reported, and as soon as was practicable | Government for doing, namely, to refer it 
after the presentation of its report, a mea-;to a Select Committee. To a Select 
sure was brought in by the Government of | Committee it was accordingly referred, 
that day to improve the relation of Jand-| and that Committee did most effectively 
lord and tenant in Ireland. That Bill, | perform the duty of an undertaker with 
which was unfortunately laid upon the! respect to it; for from that day to this it 
table of the other House at so late a period | had never once made its appearance in 
that it was not found practicable to pro-| that House. [Mr. B. Osporne : That was 
ceed with it, was transferred to the new | Lord Stanley’s Bill.] It was Lord Stan- 
Government, who withdrew it. The whole | ley’s Bill; but the noble Lord (Lord Lin- 
of last Session had passed away without | coln) was the First Commissioner of Woods 
any legislation on so vital a question having | and Forests in the same Government with 
been attempted. The present Govern-| Lord Stanley; and when the hon. Gentle- 
ment had now been two years in office. | man (Mr. Osborne) came to be in a Go- 
They had had ample opportunity of leisure | vernment, he would find that every Mem- 
to consider the subject, and to mature ber of the Administration was held respon- 
their legislation, and the time had now | sible for measures introduced under their 
most assuredly arrived when they should | sanction. He did not impute to the noble 
either maintain the measure they had in-| Lord an intentional mis-statement of the 
troduced, or notify their intention of alto-| circumstances to which he had referred, 
gether abandoning the idea of legislating | but he thought the noble Lord must have 
on the matter. forgotten the circumstances of the case. 





Sir G. GREY: Nobody ought to be a} He knew that the noble Lord was ani- 
better authority on the difficulty of legis- 
lating on such a subject as the present 
than the noble Lord. He had referred to 
the Commission which had been appointed 
by the Government, of which he was him- 
self a Member, to inquire into the whole 


mated by the most friendly feelings to- 
wards Ireland, and he was no doubt an- 
xious to promote a really beneficial mea- 
sure for that country; but, perhaps, he 
might be permitted to say that the Bill 
which the late Government brought in the 
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year they left office contained all the 
clauses which were to be found in the 
present Bill with regard to arbitration 


and notices, and all the complicated ma- | 


chinery that constituted the main objections 
to the present measure. He admitted that 
there were objections to the Bill, and they 
were such as he should gladly see avoided. 
The Bill had undergone the best considera- 
tion that could be given to it; but he was 
perfectly prepared to admit that great diffi- 
culties lay in the way of a thorough adjust- 
ment of the question. The Government 
had not adopted the measure till after com- 
munications with persons in Ireland best 
acquainted with the subject, and their ad- 
vice taken as to what would be most con- 
ducive to the object sought to be attained. 
It was proper, also, he should state that the 
Lord Lieutenant had expressed an earnest 
desire that the Bill should be considered by 
a Select Committee; and it was known to 
the House that in making the proposal 
that it be sent to a Committee, the Go- 
vernment were consulting the wishes of 
the Irish Members. He hoped there was 
no danger of its being ‘‘decently interred ”’ 
by that Committee, but that it would re- 
ceive such amendment as would make it 
acceptable to the House. 
however, was thought by the Irish Mem. | 
bers to be one not suited to the circum- | 
stances of the country, the Government 
would not force it upon them; and but for 
the wish expressed by them he would have 
been ready to discuss the Bill on its second 
reading now, instead of sending it to a Se- 
lect Committee upstairs. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, if there was any 
fault in recommending that the Bill should 
be sent to a Select Committee, he shared 
in it. This was the recommendation of 
other Irish Members, and of a deputation 
sent from Ireland. If the Government, 
therefore, had taken a blameable course, 
the majority of the Irish Members partook 
of the blame. Ile knew it would be a 
difficult subject for a Committee. 

Captain JONES said, the right hon. 
Baronet had admitted the objection he en- 
tertained to the Bill, namely, as to its 
machinery, which would involve parties in 
endless litigation. 

Sir W. VERNER was so convinced 
that the Bill would not come out of the 
Committee so deprived of its objectionable 
parts as to be satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland, that he should move that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 


Mr. KEOGH seconded this Amend- 
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ment. When the Bill was introduced to 
the House, it was extraordinary that the 
right hon. Baronet did not express an 
opinion favourable to the principle of the 
|measure; he plunged at once into the de- 
tails, but did not say he considered it 
| suited to the emergencies of Ireland. He 
_ Keogh) thought the Bill, by its ma- 
chinery, was calculated to inflict upon the 
country a great amount of evil, and it was 
because he considered that it would cause 
| so much litigation that he opposed the Bill. 
He did not think it was dealing fairly to 
refer the Bill to a Committee. The Bill 
to which the noble Lord (the Earl of Lin- 
coln) alluded was not referred to a Select 
Committee. That Bill was proceeded with 
as far as the noble Lord could; but the 
present Government did not consider it ex- 
pedient to go on with that Bill, and pro- 
mised to introduce another. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale then introduced his 
Bill; but the Government said they would 
bring in a Bill. Two years had passed, 
and now, at this period of the Session, 
having promised at the commencement 
that remedial measures for Ireland should 
be proposed, and that a Landlord and 





If the Bill, | 
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Tenant Bill should be one, the House was 
now told that this Bill was similar in prin- 
ciple to the Bill of the noble Lord, and 
that the Government could do nothing 
more than refer it to a Select Committee. 
[Sir G. Grey: That was at the request 
of the Members for Ireland. ] He was sorry 
that the right hon. Baronet had been led 
to misapprehend what he had said. He 
wished it to be understood that, as an 
Irish Member, he knew of no such repre- 
sentations as had that night been made; 
he knew of no one entitled to represent 
himself as representing the Irish Members 
in that House; but, of course, every Irish 
representative was entitled to communicate 
his impression of the state of opinion in 
the part of the United Kingdom which 
sent him to that House. Now, he did not 
believe that the people of Ireland had the 
least wish for any Dill of this kind. As 
to sending it before a Select Committee, 
he saw no reason for taking any such 
course as that; and he did not doubt that 
its effect would be to defeat the measure 
wholly. He could not help remarking, 
that he had heard no proposition for read- 
ing the Bill a second time in the usual 
way, with a view to its being considered 
by a Committee of the whole House; and 
though he was but little acquainted with 
the forms or the practice of that House, it 
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did strike his mind as extraordinary, that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland should lay 
a Bill upon the table of that House without 
making any remark whatever. As the 
House had heard nothing from that right 
hon. Baronet on the subject, it could not 
be expected that other Members of that 
House would be prepared to go into the 
details of the measure; but whenever the 
Bill came to be fairly and fully discussed, 
he should be prepared to show that it was 
vicious in principle, and so impracticable 
in its details, that he did not believe it 
could ever be practically carried out. 
There was scarcely any intelligent or dis- 
passionate person from one end of the 
kingdom to the other who did not join in 
condemning the Bill. The House should 
remember that this Bill was opposed to 
the opinions of the men of the north 
—the most industrious and the most 
prosperous portion of Ireland; and he 
would add, too, the most loyal and the 
most attached to British connexion—men 
more ready to act than to talk. He again 


protested against the measure, saying that 
he should not discharge the duty that he 
owed to his constituents if he did not thus 
emphatically oppose the proposed Bill. 
Mr. MORGAN J. O'CONNELL said, 


that the speech which the House had just 
heard seemed to him a specimen of nisi 
prius pleading. Considered as an attempt 
against the Bill, he regarded the speech of 
his hon. and learned Friend as a complete 
failure. It was impossible for any one 
who spoke after him not to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that his hon. 
Friend never once stated any principle on 
which the Bill had been objected to. He 
told the House of its unpopularity; but he 
did not tell them anything about the 
grounds of its unpopularity, or whether he 
did or did not concur in the views of his 
opponents. His hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to object to all legislation on the 
subject. As to his own view of the question, 
he did not want to see compensation grant- 
ed for mere occupancy; but he thought it 
ought to be received by a tenant on ac- 
count of substantial improvements. It was 
to be regretted that the Bill, which had 
been prepared some time ago on the sub- 
ject, had been delayed by the illness of 
Lord Besborough, and eventually aban- 
doned in consequence of the fatal and 
much lamented termination of that illness; 
and he hoped, whatever legislation there 
might be on the subject, that it would be 
brought to maturity as little as possible 
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under the influence of members of the le- 
gal profession. He hoped the House would 
not agree to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Armagh, for he be- 
lieved that nothing would have a greater 
tendency to disturb the peace of Ireland 
than the summary rejection of this mea- 
sure. 

The Eart of LINCOLN observed, that 
on the same ground on which he opposed 
the reference of this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, he would feel bound to oppose the 
Motion of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
W. Verner). He opposed the reference of 
this Bill to a Select Committee, because 
he sincerely wished to see good legislation 
on this important subject; and on the 
same ground he would oppose the Motion 
for the postponing the second reading, be- 
cause he considered that if they did not 
legislate on the question during this Ses- 
sion, the probability was that they would 
never legislate upon it at all. He main- 
tained, notwithstanding the taunts of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir G. Grey), 
that the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee would be a virtual abandon- 
ment of the measure. He (the Earl of 
Lincoln) had himself introduced a measure 
on this subject; and he candidly admitted 
the truth of the statement which had been 
made, that the machinery by which he had 
proposed to carry out that measure was 
in some respects objectionable. But he 
only objected to those provisions of the 
Bill now before the House which were en- 
tirely new; he did not complain of those 
provisions which had been taken from his 
own Bill, and, therefore, his opposition to 
this measure was perfectly consistent. His 
object was to protect the rights of property, 
and to simplify the machinery by which it 
was proposed to carry out the provisions of 
this Bill. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that though he 
doubted the expediency of such a measure 
as that before the House, he should not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, be- 
cause he believed the Government had 
brought it forward in accordance with 
what they believed to be the wishes of the 
great majority of the Irish Members. He 
must say, however, that he thought the 
Bill in its present shape proposed very 
mischievous interference between landlords 
and tenants; and he considered it most de- 
sirable that it should be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

Mr. GROGAN was opposed to the Bill. 
He thought it unjust to Ireland to intro- 
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duce there a system of interference with 
the contracts between landlord and tenant 
that was not applicable and found to work 
in this country. He was anxious to see 
the question involved in this Bill fairly 
and finally settled by well-considered le- 
gislation; he was quite against this eter- 
nal tampering with the relation between 
landlord and tenant; but he did not think 
the mode proposed was right. Ifthe Bill 
must go to a Committee at all, he should 
prefer a Select Committee. 


Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he hoped 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir W. Ver- 
ner) would not press his Amendment to a 
division : the question before the House, 
on the second reading, was the principle 
of the Bill only, and the principle was to 
be found in the preamble. The preamble 
states, that ‘‘ it is expedient ic amend the 
law of landlord and tenant, and to provide 
compensation for tenants making perma- 
nent improvement.” Now, although, in his 
opinion, there was much that was ob- 
jectionable in the Bill, and though he 
would be unwilling, in any way, to pledge 
himself to its details, yet several Bills 
having been introduced on the subject, and 
all of them having been read a second 


time, he thought it would be neither fair, 
nor just, nor expedient, to reject this Bill 


on the second reading. No one knew bet- 
ter than he (Mr. Hamilton) did the diffieul- 
ties connected with any attempt at legis- 
lation on this subject; and, perhaps, it was 
impossible to frame any measure which 
could be free from those difficulties. But 
he thought, on the whole, it would be bet- 
ter to refer the Bill to a Select Committee; 
and after it came from that Committee, 
they would have the opportunity of con- 
sidering its details in a Committee of the 
whole House. At all events, he felt sure 
that the time was come when they should 
either legislate on the subject, or else all 
attempis at legislation should be aban- 
doned. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Bill read a second time. 

Ordered to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

House adjourned at a quarter-past One 
o'clock. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Schull, for the Imposition 
of the Severest Penalties on all Roman Catholic Priests 
who shall Denounce Persons from the Altar.— From 
Members of several Lodges of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for the Extension of the 
Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.— 
From Downpatrick, for the Re-enactment of the Anti- 
Procession Law. 


Kennington Common. 


THE MEETING AT KENNINGTON 
COMMON. 

In answer to a question from the Mar- 
quess of NortHaMPToN, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said: 
The noble Marquess has put a question 
to me with respect to certain prooceedings 
which had been announced for to-day, and 
which had undoubtedly the effect of great- 
ly alarming many persons. I am happy 
to inform my noble Friend, that, at least 
now, there is no reason whatever for such 
alarm. The meeting which was attempt- 
ed to be held on Kennington Common to- 
day was dispersed by the police only, with- 
out the assistance, or even the presence, 
of a single soldier. It was dispersed with- 
out bloodshed, and under circumstances 
that render any renewal of the attempt in 
the highest degree improbable. The peti- 
tion which has been the subject of the 
meeting that had occasioned so much 
alarm and consternation has been brought 
in the quietest manner—I believe in cabs 
hired for the purpose—to the other House 
of Parliament, where it has been received, 
and whither it was conveyed without any 
obstruction whatever. It is equally a sa- 
tisfaction to me to know that there has 
been no interference with the unquestion- 
able right of petition which belongs to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, but 
which, I must add, should always be ex- 
ercised in a constitutional manner. 

Lorp BROUGHAM : My Lords, there 
is no one can rejoice more than I do at the 
gratifying account which the noble Mar- 
quess has been able to give. I agree with 
him that it is most important for the peace 
of the country, as well as for the liberty of 
the subject—for the rights of the Crown 
as well as of the people—that the unques- 
tionably all-important right of petition 
should be as little as may be, and unless 
where absolute necessity requires it, ever 
interfered with. And, my Lords, I hold 
the right of public meeting for discussion 
to stand in the same position, and on the 
same grounds. But I hold it to be an 
absolutely essential condition to the exer- 
cise of that right, and to its existence as a 
matter of right, that the meeting should 
be for discussion alone. Wherever it is a 
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mere assemblage of numbers, too large|of Parliament. I trust that by the Bill 
for any possibility of discussion, it becomes | which is now pending in the other House 
an assemblage of numbers merely for the | of Parliament, or by other measures that 
display of physical force, and can only have | may be considered necessary, the law shall 
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the intention of overawing the Government, 
and of forcing measures on the Government 
and on the Parliament. If people have a 
right to a display of force, they can only 
have the right when that force is called 
for by the Government of the country, 
under the sanction of the Parliament of the 
country. Therefore, I have ever held that 
those meetings that are called, whether in 
England or in Ireland, ‘‘ monster meet- 
ings,” are, in themselves, essentially ille- 
gal. They are mere exhibitions of physi- 
cal force, and it is only by a perversion of 
language that they can be affected or pre- 
tended to be meetings for that which be- 
comes an impossibility at them—discus- 
sion. Allnever dream of speaking; but all, 
if they do not dream of acting, place them- 
selves in a position that, without any will 
or intention of their own, they may be 
driven, before they know it, into illegal 
courses. And this is the view which I, 
and those with whom I had the honour of 
acting in the other House of Parliament, 
openly held on the occasion of the great 
assemblage in Manchester, in August, I 
think it was, 1819. We disapproved 
loudly, and, as far as we were concerned, 
unanimously, of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment on that occasion; but the late 
Lord Abinger and myself, then in opposi- 
tion to the Government, avowed unhesi- 
tatingly that the meeting itself was, never- 
theless, not a lawful meeting. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON: I firm- 
ly believe, my Lords, that the speech of my 
noble Friend is founded on the law of the 
country as it exists, and I hope that it 
will be so understood by the public; for I 
do think no great society has ever suffered 
such a grievance as this metropolis has 
suffered within the last few days from the 
error of this great meeting which was to 
have consisted, it was said, of 200,000 
persons. God knows how many thousands 
really did attend; but still the etfect was to 
place all the inhabitants of the metropolis 
under alarm, paralysing all trade and bu- 
siness of every description, and driving 
individuals to seek for safety by arming 
themselves for the protection of the lives 
of themselves and of their neighbours, and 
for the security of their property. The 
inconveniencies which were experienced 
this day, have been now repeated for, I 
believe, a fourth time in this short Session 


| be explained and understood, so that meet- 
ings may be limited to the numbers that 
| can properly discuss the questions that are 
|to be considered by the individuals who 
| think proper to discuss them; and that a 
| great metropolis such as this is—the mart 
‘of trade and of commercial credit—shall 
not be disturbed week after week by such 
‘transactions as have been going on around 

us for the last few days. If any men con- 
| cert—I will not say conspire—together for 
| the purpose of getting up such large meet- 
| ings in such a town as this is, the conse- 
| quence must be, to place all the inhabitants 
| under arms, thus taking them away from 
| their common business, in order to defend 
‘themselves, their neighbours, and their 
property. I cannot hesitate to express 
| my gratification at hearing from my noble 
| Friend that this meeting to-day has been 
| dispersed entirely by the efforts of the po- 
| lice, and without the aid of a single soldier 
| being required. At the same time I must 
| say, on the part of the department with 
' which I am connected, that we were quite 
prepared, if necessity required it, to give 
/any support that the preservation of the 
|law and safety of the country might call 
| for. 

The Marquess of NORTHAMPTON 
said, that he had heard with great satis- 
faction the explanation given by the noble 
Marquess; and he begged to express on 
the part of the country his sense of the 
admirable precautions adopted by Iler 
Majesty’s Government. He thought that 
much praise was due to the middle classes 
of London for the spirit of order, religion, 
and morality, which they had displayed 
throughout these proceedings. As long as 
that spirit prevailed, and while the people 
of England showed such a disposition to 
do their duty as good and loyal subjects, 
there was no danger of the peace and 
comfort which the British people enjoyed 
being disturbed, no matter what distress 
and disorder might prevail in other coun- 
tries. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE beg- 
ged to add, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received the most unequivocal 
support from the great body of the people, 
not only in the metropolis, but in all the 
neighbouring parts of the country. All 
showed themselves ready tv make the 
greatest sacrifices, if necessary, in sup- 
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port of law and order. And he would say, 
that if there was any circumstance which 
had imparted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment more than another that degree of 
confidence which they possessed, and which 
was necessary, in order to enable them to 
act as they had done, it was the certainty 
which they had acquired within the last 
eight and forty hours, that there was no 
class on whom they might have occasion to 
eall for support from whom they would not 
have received it. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that if there were any repetition of 
the proceedings of the past week, he hoped 
the Government would direct their atten- 
tion to the large number of foreigners who 
were at present in this country. 

House adjourned. 
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ton, for Reform in the Representative System.—By Mr. | 
Bright, and other Hon. Members, from several Places, for | 
the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—From Devizes, in | 
favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Mr. Cowan, | 
from Edinburgh, for the Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Viscount Adare, from Cardiff, against the Ro- 
man Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill—By Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, and other Hon. Members, from various Places, 
for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By 
Mr. J. Evans, from Members of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, of Haverfordwest, 
for Extension of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.— 
By Messrs. Hume, Wakley, and W. J. Fox, against the 
Crown and Government Security Bill.—By several Hon. 
Members, from various Places, against the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, 
from Protestants of Wexford, for Encouragement to 
Schools in Connexion with the Church Education Society 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Bond Cabbell, from Westminster, for 
Discontinuing Interment in Towns, and for Sanitary Re- 
gulations.—By Mr. S, Crawford, from several Places in 
Ireland, against the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill. 
— By Viscount Drumlanrig, from Penpont, and Mr. Fer- 
gus, from Fife, for the Improvement of Parochial Schools 
(Scotland).—By Mr. Beckett, from York, in favour of 
the Public Health Bill; and by Viscount Ebrington, from 
James Baxter, and Colonel Thompson, from Bradford, 
for Alteration of the same.—By Mr. Fordyce, from Aber- 
deen, and Mr. P, Howard, from Carlisle, for the Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. W. Morison, from 
Dunfermline, for Ameliorating the Condition of School- 
masters (Scotland). 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 

Sir G. GREY moved the Second Read- 
ng of the Crown and Government Security 

ill. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN: I do not rise, 
Sir, for the purpose of entering at length in- 
to the details of this Bill. I care very little 
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about those details. I see in this measure a 
new attempt to meet the claims of Ireland by 
coercion rather than by conciliation; and it 
is in that view rather than upon any tech- 
nical form that I oppose it. I can assure 
the ILouse, in all solemnity, that I do be- 
lieve this attempt which you are now 
making to coerce the people of Ireland 
will be utterly futile. The people will 
laugh at your attempts to indict a nation. 
Be that as it may, I have a duty to per- 
form, and from the performance of that 
duty I shall not shrink. In the year 1842, 
before I joined the Repeal Association, I 
felt it my duty to make a last appeal in 
this House, asking from them what was 
then called ‘‘ justice to Ireland’’—that is, 
a series of measures calculated to give sa- 
tisfaction to the Irish people consistent 
with the maintenance of the Union between 
the two countries. You refused that ap- 
peal—an appeal not only made by so hum- 
ble an individual as myself, but by a very 
considerable portion of the nation of which 
I am one of the representatives. You 
have now one other opportunity of meeting 
the demands of that nation by yielding to 
their claims for a separate Legislature— 
for the principle of self-government as un- 
der the ancient constitution of Ireland, by 
Queen, Lords, and Commons. I am here 
to tell you to-night that I sincerely believe, 
if you refuse those claims during the pre- 
sent year, you will have to encounter the 
chance of a republic in Ireland. Unlike 
all the other Governments of Europe, the 
liberal Government of England, instead of 
attempting to pacify the country with which 
they are most closely connected by timely 
concessions, meet the demands of the peo- 
ple by prosecutions and by coercive laws; 
and this at a moment when your Foreign 
Minister is giving his countenance to the 
efforts of every other people in Europe to 
redeem themselves from servitude. I ask 
no better parallel for the condition of Ire- 
land in respect to this country than that 
of Sicily in relation to Naples; and what is 
the noble Lord doing with respect to the 
people of Sicily—the parallel state of Ire- 
land—but saying the people are perfectly 
right in throwing off the Neapolitan domi- 
nion? But in my absence charges have 
been brought against me. If Gentlemen 
have charges to make against me, I should 
like them to be made here to-night. 
Charges have been brought against me as 
an individual, and against the party with 
which I act. Iam here to answer those 
charges, both for myself and for my party; 
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and I will say this with regard to my com- 
panions in the noble struggle in which we 
are engaged, that though I have had an 
opportunity of seeing the most distinguish- 
ed men of all parties in this House, I never 
met a number of men acting for a great 
political object who appeared to me, at 
least, to be animated by such pure and dis- 
interested motives as those with whom it 
is my pride toact. Now, Sir, with regard 
to myself. I have been called a traitor. 
I do not profess disloyalty to the Queen of 
England. But if it is treason to profess 
disloyalty to this House, and to the go- 
vernment of Ireland by the Parliament of 
Great Britain—if that be treason, I avow 
the treason. Nay, more, I say it shall be 
the study of my life to overthrow the do- 
minion of this Parliament over Ireland. I 
undertake to say, and I challenge any man 
to rebut the statement, that there is no 
man in this House who stands higher in 
his public character than I do. I am cer- 
tain that, both in this House, and in my 
country, there are men infinitely my supe- 
riors in talent; but since I had the honour 
of a seat as one of the Members for the 
county of Limerick, I can safely say I have 
never given one vote in this House from 
any other consideration than a sincere and 
honest desire to promote the public welfare. 
I defy any man to say that the votes I 
have given have been given from any other 
consideration. I tell the House more, now 
that I am to be an arraigned criminal, that 
I would gladly accept the most ignominious 
death that could be inflicted upon me, ra- 
ther than witness the sufferings and the in- 
dignities that I have seen inflicted by this 
Legislature upon my countrymen during 
the last thirty years of my life. It has 
been stated I went to France for the pur- 
pose of enlisting French aid—that is to 
say, armed aid and succour for my coun- 
trymen in the struggle in which they are 
engaged. That is a misapprehension. If 
I had gone to France asking for aid of an 
armed kind, believe me I should have come 
back accompanied by a tolerably large le- 
gion of troops. You may believe what I 
say. I only wish you had been in France. 
The language I have held in Ireland and 
in France to my countrymen has been this 
—that Irish freedom must be won by Irish 
courage and by Irish firmness. I have no 
desire to impose upon my country one de- 
scription of servitude in the place of an- 
other; for I believe that the liberty of Ire- 
land and its redemption from its present 
position, were they won by foreign bayo- 
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nets, could not be retained in its posses- 
sion by foreign bayonets; and, therefore, 
it is not my desire or my intention to place 
my country under foreign dominion. What 
I did, however, I will boldly avow in this 
House. I went on behalf of a large por- 
tion of my countrymen, as one of a depu- 
tation to congratulate the French nation 
upon the overthrow of a dynasty which had 
forfeited all claim to continue in possession 
of the Throne of France; upon having shown 
to the nations of the world—and their ex- 
ample has to a certain extent already had 
that effect—how other nations were to win 
their liberties: but I have no hesitation 
whatever in affirming, and with pleasure [ 
avow, that I did find on the part of the 
French people a great amount of intense 
sympathy with Ireland. I am glad that 
feeling exists, and I hope it will extend, 
for it is my business and that of those 
with whom I am associated to encourage 
that sympathy; and I may add, that I 
do not believe that that sympathy is con- 
fined to France alone, but that every na- 
tion in the world, every enlightened man, 
every statesman in the civilised globe, 
partakes in it, and looks upon Ireland as 
you look upon Poland, and upon your con- 
nexion with Ireland as entirely analogous 
to that of Russia with Poland. Sir, I will 
not reject the sympathy of other nations; 
but at the same time I am happy to think 
that there is amongst the middle and 
humbler classes of this country a large 
amount of sympathy with Ireland—that 
there is amongst them an anxious desire 
that they should obtain that power of legis- 
lation which they wish; and it gives me 
great satisfaction to think that amongst 
the Chartists, from five millions of whom 
there has been a petition presented this 
evening, there is scarce an individual who 
does not sympathise with the cause of Ire- 
land. They feel that they have been un- 
jastly excluded from all share in political 
power; they are resolved that the working 
classes shall assert their right to a share 
in the representation of this country; and 
they know they cannot do so at a better 
time than when you are embarrassed in 
your arrangements with Ireland. There- 
fore, whether from policy or sincere sympa- 
thy, I trust that the repealers of Ireland 
will accept that aid which the Chartists 
are universally prepared to give them. 
Now, I avow the fact—I know not whe- 
ther it be illegal or not—that I have been 
instrumental in asking my countrymen to 
arm. I conceive that under the present 
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circumstances of all nations, it is the duty 
of every man to obtain the possession, and 
to learn the use of arms. There is not a 
nation, I believe, in Europe, which does 
not make it part of its duty to instruct its 
citizens in the use of arms; and I conceive 
that it is the peculiar duty of the Irish 
people to obtain the possession of arms at 
a time when you tell them you are pre- 
pared to crush their expression of opinion, 
not byargument, but by brute force. Letme 
remind the hon. Gentlemen opposite of what 
took place in 1792. It was no crime to 
my countrymen to enlist themselves then 
in armed array for the defence of their 
country against foreign Powers; and by 
that armed array they obtained that inde- 
endence which England accorded as the 
inalienable right of the Irish people, but 
which compact she has since basely con- 
temned and violated. I ask them to arm 
now for the preservation of order, as well 
as for the purpose of acquiring their liber- 
ties; and as I think it right that there 
should be no mistake as to the opinions 
and sentiments and intentions of the body 
with whom I act, I will read a resolution 
which was passed at the last meeting of the 
Irish Confederation. It was as follows :— 
“ Resolved—That we hereby repudiate, as a 
gross calumny, the imputation thrown out upon 
us by Lord John Russell, that the object of this 
Confederation is social disorder, and a violent se- 
paration from Great Britain ; and we hereby de- 
clare that our object is now, as it always was, the 
legislative independence of Ireland, and thereby 
the attainment of social order; and we desire 
that such independence may be obtained, if possi- 
ble, without civil war.” 
We have also, acting on the suggestion of 
the late illustrious leader of the Irish 
people, recommended our countrymen to 
send to the metropolis of Ireland a national 
council, to be composed of 300 individuals; 
and I trust that before long that national 
council will be established in Dublin. With 
all deference to the Irish Members in this 
House, we do feel that there is no expo- 
nent of the Irish nation, and of the opinion 
of the country, one in one hundred of whom 
is only represented in this House. We 
are, therefore, prepared to call upon the 
people of Ireland to send to Dublin such a 
board; and with that body I would recom- 
mend the noble Lord to enter into early 
and earnest negotiations for the purpose of 
effecting an amicable settlement of the 
question now at issue between the two 
countries. I was quite prepared when I 
came here to experience the insulting 
sneers that 1 have met; yet, Sir, for my- 
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self I believe that we shall eventually suc- 
ceed in our efforts; and I can tell you that 
this is not a subject for sneering or levity. 
If we should unfortunately lend ourselves 
to the designs of the Government, and be 
led into overt acts of violence, I believe 
that in such a case we shall have at least 
the emancipation of our country postponed; 
but is the noble Lord prepared to govern 
Ireland not by satisfying the demands of 
the people, but by a system of detective 
police—by employing men that would in- 
stigate others to crime for the purpose of 
betraying them? Is that to be the princi- 
ple on which to govern Ireland ? The noble 
Lord relies upon packed juries. If he gets 
a fair jury, 1 say it is impossible to obtain 
a verdict. Let me tell him that if he fails, 
the prestige and influence of the Govern- 
ment is overthrown by that defeat; and if 
there be found one honest and intelligent 
juror out of the twelve to try us, his object 
is defeated; but if he succeed, what does he 
obtain? He little knows the spirit that pre- 
vails in Ireland, if he does not know that 
for every man he prosecutes he brings out 
50, 100, ay, 1,000 men, who consider that 
so far from being disgraced by being con- 
vieted for serving their country, they would 
gladly suffer any consequences in such a 
cause. The noble Lord has boasted in 
this House of the signatures to the ad- 
dresses of support which have been sent to 
Lord Clarendon. But what is their num- 
ber? I think some 280,000 persons, whose 
names, by the way, are not known—that 
is, one-thirtieth of the population have 
been induced, by the most active solicita- 
tion, to sign those addresses. Now, I warn 
the noble Lord that he can place no re- 
liance whatever on the influence of the 
gentry of Ireland. The gentry throughout 
three-fourths of Ireland are powerless, and 
all they could do with the aid of British 
bayonets would be to save themselves. 
The time was when they had influence, 
but it is not so now. Ask the county 
which the Burkes once led—ask the Duke 
of Leinster, who would be the most peace- 
ful subject acting with the people, how 
many he could get to follow him? I be- 
lieve he would not have a single partisan 
out of his own family. Ask Lord Ormonde, 
the most amiable man in Ireland, who is 
universally beloved even by those who 
differ from him in political opinion—ask 
how many men would follow his banner ? 
Why, the noble Lord must know, that to 
look to the gentry of Ireland in the ease of 
a struggle, is to place reliance upon a mere 
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fictitious power. If this question should | of Ireland? But, however painful these 
be settled by a recourse to the last extre- | views may be, I believe that you cannot 
mity, which I, for one, most ardently and | rely upon the Army in Ireland. I am 
carnestly deprecate, the Irish gentry would | | persuaded that if there were a struggle 
be execedingly glad to compound with any | to-morrow, a large portion of the Army 
party which would allow them to remain in Ireland would refuse to act against 
in possession of their present property. | the people [‘ Order! ’’] I do not “know 
You can place, therefore, no reliance ou | what is the meaning of liberty of speech, 
them. Then, there is a body, I admit, |if one cannot speak freely upon these 
of considerable extrinsic strength—the | questions. The object of my argument 
Orangemen of Ireland. But the “Orange- | has been this—for I treat with the most 
men of Ireland are at this time exceed- | utter disdain the attempts of the Govern- 
ingly discontented with the Government of | ment to put me down by prosecution— 
this country. The Bill of the right hon. | the object of my argument has been to 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland is | show that if ever unhappily these two great 
about to deprive them of that tenant-right countries should come into a collision, the 
which they value as an inheritance ; and | | result of that collision would be extremely 
do you suppose that they can have any | uncertain, and cannot in any case be other- 
affection for a Government which is about | | wise than disastrous to you; and if you 
to strip them of their means of subsistence ? | fail, it might not be unadvisable to consi- 
Amongst the Orangemen of the north | der what would be the condition of Eng- 
there exists a great “deal of the spirit of land with an independent republic on one 
the United Irishmen; and it is singular side, and and an independent republic on 
that a great number of the confederated | the other. But if you succeed, you deci- 
parties are connected with the north of | mate the inhabitants, you destroy their 
Treland. I can truly say that I most ar-| industry, you paralyse their energy, and 
dently desire that the Orangemen should | you are left with what you have had before 
arm. I am exceedingly anxious that every |—a disappointed population, useless to 
portion of the people. of Ireland should ac- | you, whilst you are despised by all good 
quire something like the power to vindicate, men. I do, under these circumstances, 
their rights; and therefore, when you talk | implore you, before it is too late, to con- 
of arming the Orangemen, you do that sider as portentous what has occurred in 
which rather gives me satisfaction than | other countries. Before the knell of Eng- 
eonveys any uneasiness. The Government | lish power in Ireland is sounded, I beg of 
relies next upon the police force. Now| you to make friends of the Irish people, by 
that force is 10,000 strong, and is a re- | conceding to them those national rights 
markably fine body of men, but it is en- | which they claim, and to which, by every 
tirely national; they are taken from the | right, human and divine, they are entitled. 
people, and though they are excellent pre- | Now, Sir, I have used no reserve on the 
servers of order, and though I hope they | present occasion in the commencement of 
will preserve order—I honour them for the these observations, and I shall use none at 
attempt—yet if we were ever led to a great | ‘their conclusion. When the noble Lord 
national strife between nation and nation, | tells me I am a traitor to the Crown, I 
the policemen would be too glad to obtain | repel the charge, and retortit. And I tell 
the certainty of the future. honours and | him that if, in the present condition of 
renown which would belong to them if they | Europe, he attempt, as regards his own 
acted as the saviours of the country, not | fellow-countrymen, to crush all the efforts 
to take part in their country’s cause. The | on the part of the democracy to obtain 
Government next relies upon the Army. ; those rights which the people of other 
Now the Army is a very insignificant frac- | countries have obtained —and if, as regards 
tion of the whole population; and if during | my country, he refuses their demand for 
the rebellion 150,000 armed troops were | | self-government—if he plays towards this 
required to retain possession of two or | | Government the part of Guizot and Met- 
three counties in Ireland, under the cir- | ternich in their respective countries, then 
cumstances do you suppose if it were to I tell him, it is not I, but he and his Col- 
come to a_ strugele—which God for- | leagues, that are traitors to the country, 
bid!—do you suppose that your 30,000 the Queen and the constitution. 

men at present under arms in Ireland] Sim G. GREY: Sir, when I saw the 
would present any serious obstacle to the , hon. Gentleman after his long absence from 
attainment of their wishes by the people his place, rising upon the first moment 
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that the second reading of this Bill was 
moved, I certainly entertained some hope, 
albeit but a faint one, that he had risen 
to disavow with indignation—that indig- 
nation which all loyal subjects of this realm 
must feel at imputations cast upon their 
loyalty—those charges which have been 
made with regard to him, not only in this 
House, but in every newspaper circulated 
throughout this country for some weeks 
past—that he would, with that fervid elo- 
quence which characterises his harangues 
elsewhere, if not in this House, disavow 
those sentiments, and declare by virtue, 
if of no better feelings, of that oath of al- 
legiance which the hon. Member has re- 
peatedly taken to the Sovereign of these 
realms, that the imputations which have 
been so frequently cast upon his name 
and conduct were confounded. What, 
then, was my astonishment—nay, what 
were my feelings of pain and regret—feel- 
ings shared, I will venture to say, by every 
hon. Member in this House—when, with 
the miserable pretence of still professing 
some loyalty—a faint shadow of loyalty, 
with lip service to his Sovereign, coup- 
ling that boldness and daring which has 
characterised his speeches elsewhere with 
some cautious reserve—I heard him re- 


peat the sentiments which he has else- 
where uttered, and charge my noble Friend, 
in defending the constitution of the coun- 
try, with charges similar to those made 


against himself, of treason. The hon. 
Member said that in his absence he had 
been called a traitor. I presume he alludes 
to what I said on Friday last. For 
his absence I am not accountable: the 
cause of that absence he can no doubt 
best explain. But I did not call him 
a traitor; but this I did. I read to this 
House, from the report of a meeting of 
the Irish Confederation, the announce- 
ment made by one of the members of the 
association, Mr. Duffy, of a message which 
he had received from the hon. Gentleman 
from Paris, in which, casting to the winds 
the discouraging reply which the hon. 
Gentleman had received from M. Lamar- 
tine, who, from a sense of public virtue re- 
fused to encourage his designs—be they 
seditious, be they traitorous, or be they 
loyal, as the hon. Gentleman pretends to 
assure us—feeling that if he had encour- 
aged them he should be violating the laws 
of nations, and giving good cause for a 
war between England and France. The 
hon. Gentleman led his countrymen to look 
for foreign aid to subvert their own Govern- 
ment. I asked if the hon. Gentleman were 
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prepared to disavow the truth of that mes- 
sage which Mr. Duffy announced as the true 
exponent of the French sentiment towards 
Ireland, casting altogether aside the lan- 
guage of M. Lamartine—whether in fact 
the hon. Gentleman did say that— 

“Te had found there were Irishmen in Paris 
who were determined to aid the efforts of Ireland 
in securing her independence—that the French 
nation was deeply moved by the indignities and 
sufferings which the people of Ireland endured, 
and that he had seen enough to feel assured that 
were Ireland to demand assistance, France would 
be able to send 50,000 of her bravest citizens to 
fight with her for liberty.” 

[Mr. S. O’Brien: Read thenext sentence. | 

“We owe to the people of France our sincere 
thanks for their hearty sympathy.” 

Is that the sentence the hon. Gentleman 
requires? Or perhaps it is this :— 

“ But we feel that the liberty of Ireland should 
be obtained by the energy, the devotion, the 
courage, of her own children.” 

Is that the language which he, knowing 
what the sentiments of M. Lamartine were, 
thought fit, as one of the truest friends of 
the Irish people, on whose word they 
might rely, to hold out as the real feelings 
of the French people. Did he mean that 
if the Irish failed in an insurrection, they 
might rely on the aid of France in accom- 
plishing their object? The hon. Gentle- 
man has not disavowed his attempts to 
seduce the soldiers of this country and the 
police from their allegiance; and he has 
insinuated that they were disaffected to 
the Crown, and would arise at his bid- 
ding against their Sovereign. I have 
said that I did not call the hon. Gentle- 
man a traitor, but that I did read that 
statement which had been made by Mr. 
Duffy as having been transmitted to him 
by the hon. Gentleman from Paris. He 
drew his own inference. He said I 
called him a traitor because I read these 
statements. [Cheers.| The House also 
drew its inference, and I read that infer- 
ence in unmistakeable language in those 
cheers with which the hon. Gentleman was 
received when he said, ‘ I have been called 
a traitor.” Sir, I altogether deny the 
right of the hon. Gentleman to constitute 
himself the exponent of the loyalty of the 
people of Ireland. The inhabitants of the 
north of Ireland, he said, were not loyal; 
and he has attempted to excite a feeling 
of dissatisfaction to-night by alluding to 
various topics, and to the Bill of my hon. 
Friend near me, as caleulated to shake 
the allegiance of the Orangemen of the 
north. I say nothing of them as Orange- 
men; but we have undoubted proofs of 
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this, that people of different creeds and 
from different parts of Ireland are inse- 
parably attached to the Crown and the 
constitution of this country; and I am 
sure they will, one and all, indignantly 
deny the right of the hon. Gentleman to be 
the exponent of their feelings on such a 
subject. He has also said that the Char- 
tists are all with them to a man. I utterly 
disbelieve that also. There sits by the hon. 
Member’s side a leader of the Chartists, 
who on Friday night expressed in this 
House feelings and opinions very different 
from that, for he declared himself the firm 
friend of the monarchy of this country. I 
believe that in France, in England, in all 
quarters of the globe, the hon. Member, in 
his endeavours to seduce the subjects of 
Her Majesty, or to obtain foreign aid 
for his designs, will find himself miser- 
ably disappointed ; that he will find in 
England a spirit that will rise with in- 
dignation against the dictation of the hon. 
Gentleman, and the exposition which he 
pretends to give of the true feelings of 
this country. Far be it from me to 
speak in a tone of defiance towards Ire- 
land. I have no such feeling. We desire 
to see Ireland as a portion of this United 
Kingdom indissolubly connected with it; 


her people happy, rich, prosperous, and 
enjoying that constitutional independence 
which is the birthright of every subject of 


the Crown. In order to secure those in- 
estimable blessings, we wish to see a union 
of all good men in opposing the dangerous 


doctrines and mischievous designs of the | 


hon. Gentleman and his associates; and by 
this means we shall best secure—I will not 
say the Crown and the Government of this 
country only—but the real, lasting, and true 
interests of the great body of the people. 
Mr. F. O’CONNOR said, as he had 
been alluded to, he wished to repeat the 
expression of an opinion which he had 
often urged both in and out of that House, 
namely, that there was a power behind 
the Throne — the voice of the people, 
which should be greater than the Throne 
itself; but if the term ‘‘ treason’’ were 
thrown in the teeth of any hon. Member in 
that House, he begged to say, that he had 
taken the oath of allegiance, and that that 
would induce him to protect Her Majesty’s 
Crown even against the machinations of 
Ifer Majesty’s Government. He was sur- 
prised that the descendant of Lord W. 
Russell should be the man to ferret out the 
law of Charles II., in order to determine 
what treason and sedition were; and he 
certainly thought, after the able and con- 
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stitutional speech of the hon. Member for 
Oldham the other night, that the Govern. 
ment would have paused before proceed. 
ing further with this Bill. He would be 
the first man to resist the invasion of a 
foreign army, and he might tell the right 
hon. Baronet that he had refused to pro- 
ceed with a deputation to France; but if 
Ireland had been treated with justice, he 
asked the right hon. Baronet how it was 
that so many thousands had died of fa- 
mine? He knew the right hon. Baronet 
did not like compliments, and he knew 
| how liable they were to be misinterpreted; 
but he must say, that but for that step 
which the right hon. Gentleman advocated, 
in spite of the whims of some of the con- 
stituencies, hundreds of thousands would 
have perished in Ireland. But were the Irish 
always to be beggars at Britain’s door? 
He had that day witnessed a demonstration, 
and, thank God! it was a peaceable one. 
[ Laughter.] Did hon. Gentlemen laugh 
at the idea of a peaceable demonstration ? 
He rejoiced at it; but he would warn the 
right hon. Baronet that if he suppressed 
the free expression of public opinion, he 
would inevitably cause the formation of 
secret clubs and associations. When the 
Confederation was dissolved in 1839, two 
men went through the north of England 
and Scotland establishing secret clubs, with 
private signals and modes of communica- 
tion. He (Mr. O’Connor) pursued them, 
however, and drove them out of the coun- 
try; and for himself he must say, that he 
never said or wrote anything of a political 
character which was not perfectly open 
and patent to the world. He had never 
allowed the doors of any association to be 
closed against the press; and now they 
were going to prosecute the hon. Member 
for Limerick, and if they obtained a con- 
viction from an honest or dishonest jury, 
their triumph would only be a weakness. 
What he regretted was, that there was no 
constitutional Opposition in the House. 
The opinion of this country was wild, be- 
cause it did not see itself represented in 
the House by a constitutional Opposition; 
and until it saw that Opposition, there 
would be no bearing on the benches oppo- 
site. What he wanted was an Opposition 
based on constitutional principles, opposing 
the Government in their attempts to in- 
flict laws of this kind. Was not this Bill 
an infraction of the rights of the subject ? 
He knew of many Members who had voted 
for the first reading of this Bill from cour- 
tesy. Ie was made of sterner stuff; and, 
if he stood alone, he would move that this 
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Bill be read a second time this day six) and renown. There were things which men 
months. It was monstrous, that with a| knew to be and consented to see punished 
starving multitude, not a single measure! as crime; but you could not brand open 
was proposed for the amelioration of their and advised speaking as felonious without 
condition. When they asked for reform, | multiplying felons throughout this coun- 
they were met by prosecution and persecu- | try to an extent so great that the police 
tion. As far as he was individually con- could not apprehend them, the prisons could 
cerned, without asking for the aid of a fo- | not contain them, and the ships could not 
reign Power—without secret associations— | transport them. In one clause there were 
without anything injurious or unjust—there 'ten felonies. There was the felony of 
was nota man in the country who would go! thinking. It was a felony to ‘‘ compass, 
farther to shake off the English yoke from | imagine, invent, or devise.”’ That was 
the Irish people than he would. He moved | branded a felony, and you only did not 
that this Bill be read a second time this | punish it as such because you could not 
day six months. | discover it. But it was still branding the 

Mr. G. THOMPSON, before observing | act of thinking as a felony, and the percep- 
upon the measure before the House, de- | tion and exercise of the mind itself. Then 
sired to express his heartfelt thanks that we had it declared to be felony to meditate 
the proceedings of that day had been char- | to deprive Her Majesty of any of the titles 
acterised by order. It must be a relief to! and honours she now enjoyed arising from 
the mind of every hon. Member, that, in- | any portion of Her Majesty’s dependencies. 
stead of being assembled within these | Then we had the felony of printing, the 
walls labouring under the apprehension of | felony of writing, the felony of speaking, 
aconflict out of doors, they sat in peace} and the felony of any other overt act or 
and quietness, convinced that they had| deed connected with the subjects previ- 
sufficient foundation for the opinion that | ously recited. Now he had seconded the 
the people had seen that the best method Motion that this Bill be read a second time 
of promoting the attainment of their just | this day six months, with the view of giv- 


rights was to confine themselves to peace- 
ful means, and avoid a conflict with the 
authorities. 
twenty years, with the working classes of 
thiscountry. There were few men in the 
House who had more frequently come in 
contact with them; more fearlessly cen- 
sured them when he deemed them wrong, 
and more cordially sympathised with them 
when he believed them to be right. He 
had never joined any political association; 
he had never given in his adhesion to a po- 
litical creed; and he had advocated the right 
of all to participate in the constitution. He 
now came to the Bill before the House. In 
the first place, he had to object to the haste 
with which this Bill had been introduced 
into the House—a Bill than which a more 
important one had not been introduced into 
the House during the last century, or with- 
in the history of Parliament. What was 
it? It wasa Bill to make the speaking of 
words on political questions a felony. It 
was a Bill affecting the constitution, and 
the integrity of the British dominions. 
Let him warn the House against being 
precipitate on this occasion. You could 
not make that felony which universal hu- 
manity did not characterise as a felony. 
Let them beware lest, by passing this Bill, 
they ennobled felony; let them beware lest 
they converted that which ought to be a 
badge of degradation into a badge of honour 


He had mingled much, for | 


ing the Government an opportunity of 
striking out of the Bill so much of it as was 
comprised in the words ‘‘ open and advised 
speaking.’’ Ile agreed with the Bill, as far 
as it went, to put into another category 
offences hitherto described and provided as 
treason, and as far as it went to consoli- 
date the laws respecting the utterance of 
seditious or treasonable language; but he 
could not agree to cireumscribe the right 
of public speaking—to put a gag on the 
lips of a man--and to prevent him openly 
expressing his views on political questions; 
and he would oppose the Bill in all its 
stages whilst those words were in it. Was 
it come to this that such a law was recom- 
mended by those who sat on that (the Min- 
isterial) bench ? Had the hon. Member for 
Harwich forgotten the words which he had 
uttered on former occasions? If you al- 
lowed the assertions of this Bill, you might 
write on the stone which covered the ashes 
of Washington, ‘‘ There liesa felon!’ He 
did not think he should have lived to see 
the day when men could sit on that bench 
so recreant to every principle they ever 
professed, when out of office, as to bring 
in so atrocious a Bill, and commit so atro- 
cious an outrage upon the social principles 
of mankind, and upon their inherent and 
Heaven-originating rights. He should be 
reminded of Ireland; but were twenty- 
seven millions of inhabitants comprised 
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within the British dominions to be punish- 
ed for the indiscretion of a few individuals 
in Dublin? You had laws against sedition 
before—you had them still. He would 
help to consolidate and enforce them; but 
when you come to stop the right to think 
and speak, he would say, ‘‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further.” This Bill took its 
rise from the discontent of a large portion 
of the people of Ireland and of this coun- 
try, and it was always thus. Those who 
had neglected and eluded the just claims 
of the people for years—those who had 
brought them to the brink of despair, and 
excited them, by their own disregard of 
their rights, came down with Bills of coer- 
cion, and, taking advantage of the natural 
terror which prevailed in the public mind, 
obtained the passing of laws which were 
the disgrace and pollution of the land. He, 
for one, would not consent to avail himself 
of a season like this to pass one of the 
most censurable measures which had ever 
disgraced a Statute-book. Look at the 
origin of this state of things. Had not 
the petitioners come again and again in 
hundreds of thousands; and what had the 
Government done? The noble Lord had 
been asked if it was his intention to bring 
in any measure for the repeal of the rate- 


paying clauses of the Reform Bill? He 
answered emphatically—No! He was ask- 
ed if it was his intention to consider the 
just claims of the Dissenters to be relieved 
from the impost of church-rates ? He ans- 


wered emphatically—No! Ile was asked 
if he would consent to a revision of taxa- 
tion? The answer was—-No. He was 
asked the other night for an inquiry into 
the history of a transaction as black as 
any which had disgraced our annals; and 
the noble Lord, through a subordinate 
Member of the Government, gave the em- 
phatic answer—No. He was asked to 
equalise the income-tax ? He answered— 
No. And although it was apparent to the 
country that ever since the Reform Bill 
had passed, it had not accomplished the 
ends proposed, yet the noble Lord did not 
alter it: he had promulgated the doctrine 
of finality, and rigidly adhered, up to the 
present hour, in refusing an extension of 
political rights to every part of the British 
community. And now, when the people 
had announced an intention of assembling 
on Kennington Common to present a peti- 
tion, what did we behold? No man could 
read without a shudder the description in 
the morning newspapers of the military 
preparations made by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He did not ask the House to 
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the House to sympathise with his feelings 
when he looked at a state of things which 
rendered such precautions necessary. They 
never could be necessary in any country 
which was wisely and justly governed; they 
were not necessary in France until there 
was a Polignac and a Guizot for a Minis. 
ter; unhappily they were necessary in the 
metropolis of the British empire while the 
noble Lord was at the head of the Govern- 
ment and Prime Minister. For all this 
discontent there was a cause. The hon, 
Member for Nottingham, with all his ta- 
lents, could never have raised the hun- 
dreds of thousands, if they had not sub- 
stantial justice on their side. He could 
never have persuaded the people that they 
were wronged, if they had not been pain. 
fully conscious that they were wronged, 
He did not share the apprehensions of Go- 
vernment; he believed that if the proces. 
sion had taken place, the people would 
have been as peaceable out of doors as 
they were now; but he was in favour of 
the people gathering together to assert 
their political rights. They had no other 
means of doing it. A journalist could ex- 
press his feelings by his writings; an orator 
could make himself heard; but the man 
who was poor and helpless, unlearned, and 
wronged, had but one method of pleading 
in his own behalf, and that was by pre- 
senting himself, with numbers, before those 
who had deprived him of his rights. The 
Bill was intitled ‘‘ A Bill for the better Se- 
curity of the Crown and Government of 
this Kingdom.” That was a wrong title. 
There had never been a law which con- 
cerned the interests of the Crown and Go- 
vernment of any country that was not a 
just law; because to accomplish these ob- 
jects it must be a just and impartial law; 
but the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment must know as well as any man, 
that to inflict on the people such an Act, 
depriving them of the right of openly de- 
claring their opinion, was to enact a law 
which was radically and eternally unjust. 
He had the greatest apprehension for a 
Crown and Government, if the Govern- 
ment persisted in enforcing on the country 
an odious and execrable Act. Could we look 
around us and fail to be astonished at the 
slow progress of the present Government? 
Had they not seen the sun of enlightened 
freedom arise throughout the whole of Eu- 
rope? Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
fessed to sympathise with the movement, 
to share the progress of events, and go for- 
ward with the people of Europe; and yet 
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they came down and treated the people of 
England toagagging law. This was not the 
time for such a measure. As far as he un- 
derstood the Bill, should a man but deliver 
his opinions upon government in the ab- 
stract—should he but deliver his opinions 
upon the origin of human government, 
upon its purposes and designs, and express 
a preference for a republic as compared 
with a monarchy, he was liable by this 
Bill to be arraigned as a felon, and trans- 
ported for the term of his natural life. 
This law, as it stood, was infinitely worse 
than the old law. When a man was charged 
with treason, there was great regard mani- 
fested for his security; he was allowed to 
have a copy of the indictment, a list of the 
witnesses; counsel and solicitor were as- 
signed to him, and he could not be con- 
vieted except on the evidence of two wit- 
nessess. Now, he might be arrested on the 
evidence of a single individual, and was at 
once lodged in prison and deprived of any 


of the privileges which were extended to, 


He 


him under a charge of high treason. 


hoped Government would see the necessity 
of preventing the multiplication of secret 
societies, which could not fail to be resort- 
ed toif freedom of speech were denied. At 
present he looked on this Bill as an offence 


against reason, and an outrage on liberty. 
Sir B. HALL did not intend to follow 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 


through the whole of his very discursive | 


speech; but he must be allowed to express 
his surprise, after hearing that speech, 
that the hon. Member had come to the 
conclusion to vote against the second read- 
ing of the Bill, for he understood the hon. 
Gentleman to say, that although there 


were some words in the third clause of the | I 
| or monarchy, let the power behind the Throne be 


Bill to whi ortai rong objec- | ver be 1 
to which he entertained strong objec: | greater than the Throne itself; let labour select its 


tions, he was quite ready to give the other 


provisions of the measure his hearty sup- | 
| Pope, the Devil, or the Pretender upon the 
| Throne. Let the people be the base and the super- 


port. It would surely be more in conso- 
nance with their proceedings for the hon. 
Member, expressing himself as he had done, 
to vote in favour of the second reading, 
and propose the omission of the words to 
which he objected in Committee. He (Sir 
B. Hall) was equally opposed to the words 
alluded to; and when the proper time ar- 
rived, he should record his vote in favour 
of their omission. He considered that the 
Government would have been wanting in 
the duty they owed to their Sovereign and 
to the State, if they had not asked for 
some powers to stop the treason and sedi- 
tion which had lately been rife. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Notting- 
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by the enemy have been numerous, but cowardice 
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ham (Mr. O’Connor) had been marked by 
great loyalty on the one hand, and by 
strong condemnation of the Government 
on the other. He (Sir B. Hall) had been 
in that House ever since that hon. Gentle- 
man was first elected for the county of 
Cork, sixteen years ago; and he must do 
the hon. Member the justice to say, that 
he had never heard him express any opin- 
ions which intimated a desire to depose the 
Sovereign, or to subvert the monarchy. 
He (Sir B. Hall) wished, however, in no 
unfriendly spirit, to give the hon. Gentle- 
man an opportunity of avowing or disavow- 
ing certain opinions which had been as- 
cribed to him within the last few days, and 
which were at variance with the opinions 
he professed in that House. He held in 
his hand a paper called the Northern Star, 
of which the hon. Gentleman had in that 
House avowed himself to be the proprietor, 
and in which, so lately as last Saturday 
week, there appeared a letter purporting to 
be written by the hon. Member. He must 
do the hon. Gentleman the justice to say, 
that throughout the whole of that letter 
he did not tell the people to resort to other 
than moral foree; but he wished to give 
the hon. Member an opportunity of explain- 
ing the meaning of the words he was about 
to read. The hon. Gentleman addressed 
a letter to the ‘* Old Guard,”’ in which he 
said— 

“Old Guard, I have received several letters 
warning me of the danger of joining in the pro- 
cession ; but this is my answer to one and all— 
that I would much rather be taken a corpse from 
amidst that procession, than dishonour myself, 
disgrace my country, and desert you by remain- 
i Old Guards, the charges against me 


has never been one of them. But as to republie 


own representatives annually, and pay them hon- 
ourably ; and I do not care whether you put the 


structure, and I care not three straws what the 


| figure-head may be.” 


That was not hastily spoken, but delibe- 
rately written. These were not words ut- 
tered in the heat of debate, or in the ex- 
citement of a public meeting, but put forth 
to the world in writing; and being so deci- 
dedly at variance with all the sentiments 
uttered by the hon. Member in the House 
of Commons, he wished to give the hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of explaining 
whot his real sentiments were, whether he 
really desired that the Queen should still 
continue on the Throne, or whether he was 
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indifferent as to whether the Pope, the 
Devil, or the Pretender reigned in her 
stead. The hon. Member would do well, 
in addressing great public meetings, not 
only to instil into men’s minds that they 
should endeavour to attain their rights by 
moral and not by physical force, but to 
read a short speech delivered not many 
days ago by one of the most eminent men 
in the most enlightened country in the 
world—a speech delivered by Mr. Welcker 
at Heidelberg, to a large assembly desirous 
of an extension of their rights—a speech in 
which that Gentleman said in substance— 

‘¢ Do not let us mistake license for liberty. Do 
not let us imagine, that because much may re- 
uire to be remodelled, all must be overthrown. 
Let us take England as our model. She has free 
institutions; her people have great political privi- 
ges; she alone remains proud and pre-eminent 
amongst the nations of the world, whilst all 
around her is a wreck.” 
Desiring to see this country maintain that 
proud position, and considering that some 
po should be taken to put down sedition, 
and put a stop to treason, he should cer- 
tainly support the second reading of the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. W. 8. O’Brien), in the course of the 
extraordinary speech which he had made, 
had mira f in remarks very much of a 
personal nature; it would probably be 
most in accordance with the feeling of the 
House to refrain from any observation 
upon that part of his speech. The Go- 
vernment had felt it their duty to take 
proceedings against him, and, as he (Sir 
B. Hall) thought, justly. The hon. Mem- 
ber would have to go before his own coun- 
trymen, and ‘‘God send him a good deli- 
verance!”” But that hon. Member was 
grossly and grievously mistaken if he be- 
lieved that even in his own country, much 
less in this, there was any sympathy for 
sedition, or any affection for treason. The 
people knew their rights, and would defend 
them. They would not be dictated to, or 
led into rebellion by the hon. Gentleman 
and his associates. He would tell the 
hon. Gentleman in words much better 
than he himself could devise—in the lan- 
guage of one who was the greatest genius 
this country ever produced—who was as 
remarkable for the powers of his mind, as 
he was admirable in the force of his ex- 
pressions—he would tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that he had yet to learn that— 
‘When proud faction and her rebel crew 

Insult the Sovereign, trample on the laws, 

And bid defiance to his power, the people, 

In justice to themselves, will then defend 

« His cause, and vindicate the rights they gave.” 
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He could not close the observations he had 
made, without, on his own behalf, and on 
behalf of his constituents, thanking his 
right hon, Friend (Sir G. Grey) for the ad- 
mirable manner in which he had been pre- 
pared to meet any emergency that might 
have arisen ; the country were deeply in- 
debted to his right hon. Friend, But re- 
presenting as he did 350,000 of the in- 
habitants of this metropolis, and brought 
into almost daily communication with yva- 
rious classes, he could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that he never saw greater 
affection on the part of the people. From 
the highest peer to the humblést mechanie 
there was a desire on the part of all to lend 
their aid for the promotion of order, the 
suppression of sedition, and the prevention 
of crime. 

Mr. HUME said, if the words “ or by 
open ‘and advised speaking’ were struck 
out, he should have no objection to the 
Bill; indeed he believed the House gene- 
rally would have very little objection to it 
if those words were omitted. And he 
thought he was entitled to ask that that 
should be done at a time when all were 
looking for improved legislation. If the 
Bill passed in its present state, they would 
again have enacted in England and Ire- 
land such disgraceful scenes as had oc- 
curred in the case of Mr. Muir, who was 
prosecuted on the evidence of his servant, 
who stated that she had heard him speak 
in favour of an alteration in the system of 
legislation. That man was murdered by 
the Judges of that day. Lord Holland, in 
1837, in answer to a circular on the sub- 
ject, said— 

“« T send you my subscription to the monuments 
intended to be erected to the memory of five per- 
sons who were the victims of an iniquitous sen- 
tence in Scotland in 1793. I do so because it 
seems to me an unexceptiqnal method and a fit 
opportunity of recording the disgust and abhor- 
rence which I have always felt at those proceed- 
ings, and at ‘the expedient of transporting men 
among common felons for political offences,’ 
which, as Mr. Fox justly observed, was then for 
the first time invented.” 


Parliament was now asked to make that 
the law of the land in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; to pass it on an emergency 
as a permanent law for the three king- 
doms. It was unwise to pass severe laws 
for an emergency, for such laws were ge- 
nerally ill considered; and he had never 
known one of them which was not a mat- 
ter of regret at a later period. If the Go- 
vernment were in possession of informa- 
tion which they did not wish to divulge, 
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but which in their opinion rendered some 
strict measure necessary for a few months, 
let them so declare, and he thought they 
would not find much opposition; but to a 
appearance the ordinary powers of the law 
were amply sufficient, and that House 
ought not without some very cogent rea- 
sons pass a Bill which would remain a blot 
and a stain upon the Statute-book. The 
measure was in his opinion a violation 
of those principles, the maintenance of 
which was not only the best guarantee for 
the preservation of freedom, but for the 
safety of the Crown itself. If they passed 
it, there would be nothing but secret meet- 
ings, private associations, and a hateful 
system of espionage. Yes, he said so ad- 
visedly; for he was bound to look at a law 
' not merely as it was probable it would be 
administered, but as, in bad hands, it 
might be administered. When he looked 
back and recalled to mind the events 
which he had himself witnessed, he felt 
convinced that all those penal statutes 
were hurtful and unserviceable, and that 
they but exposed the country to those ter- 
rible convulsions which oceurred in another 
country from the same causes, What 
were the main causes of the late revolu- 
tion in France? Why, the suppression of 
the liberty of the press and the interference 
with the freedom of speech? There had 
not been for five years before the late 
French revolution a single newspaper, ex- 
cept those in the pay of the Government, 
‘ which had not been prosecuted. The Go- 
vernment of that country was a ‘‘ gagging” 
Government; and what was the conse- 
quence? During the whole time, the Go- 
vernment was unconsciously standing upon 
a voleano—they were standing over a 
powder magazine, which a spark would 
ignite; that spark did fall, and Govern- 
ment and Crown were blown to atoms. 
Let this Government be cautious how it 
proceeded too far. This was a step in the 
wrong direction, and the people would not 
suffer it. He did not for one moment 
compare the middle classes of this country 
with the French people; they were men of 
a very different calibre—the middle classes 
of this country were peaceful and fond of 
order. Was it not delightful to witness 
their conduct upon that day? They were 
as determined as the Government to main- 
tain that order which was so essential, but 
to none more than to the middle and lower 
classes. There might have been some 


discontent among the labouring classes. 
If it were in his power to prevail upon 
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them, he would conyince them that their 


greatest enemy was he who would induce 
them to violate the law. But he had 


ll} observed nothing but good feeling ex- 


hibited towards the Government; and he 
regretted that it was at such a moment 
the Government thought it right to in- 
troduce a Bill enacting provisions so ad- 
verse to those privileges which English- 
men had always most valued. The peo- 
ple demanded an enlargement of politi- 
cal rights, and the Government brought in 
a Bill preventing freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. If riot were appre- 
hended, why not try the existing law? 
and if the existing law failed, when fairly 
put to the last test, he (Mr. Hume) would 
most readily grant any requisite additional 
powers. What was it they wanted? Had 
they not the means of putting down asso- 
ciations and conventions which they had 
reason to fear? He did not approve of 
some of those bodies. He did not think it 
right or becoming that a convention should 
be sitting in judgment over the acts of 
that House. He was as anxious to main- 
tain the liberties of the country as any 
man, but he did not like arbitrary measures, 
A more effectual mode of putting down 
such combinations would be to improve the 
condition of the working classes so as to 
raise them in society—so as to elevate 
their tone of moral feeling. It was strange 
to see men, who all their lives professed 
such a regard for the freedom of speech 
now bringing forward a Bill to fetter it— 
that privilege of which Lord Holland, Whit- 
bread, Erskine, and the other great men 
of their day, were the unceasing advocates, 
He had always considered the freedom of 
speech in public meetings as the palladium 
of the liberties of this country, for it was 
there where a community of feeling was 
established, and where violent spirits eva- 
porated. He did not object to the utmost 
freedom of speech, and would allow any 
man to talk as much as he liked, provided 
he kept his hands off him. If he might 
advise the Government, he would tell them 
to despise those brawlers, and to show that 
they could not be affected by them. To 
act as they were doing was such a confes- 
sion of weakness as he never could have 
expected from them. It showed a dis- 
trust in the population of these countries, 
which he considered unwarrantable and 
unfounded. He dreaded the consequences 
of their attempt, and thought it would 
be attended with results which they 
little contemplated. The day for coer- 
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cion was gone by, and instead of re- 
stricting present privileges they ought to 
be endeavouring to extend them. But it 
was said that they must make it a felony 
to overawe Parliament. Overawe Parlia- 
ment! Why, this was the purpose of agi- 
tation. He had long agitated out of doors 
as well as within those walls, and’ his ob- 
ject had been to overawe Parliament. 
Would any one say that Parliament had 
not been overawed when the Reform Bill 
was granted? Would any one say that 
Parliament had not been overawed when 
Catholic Emancipation had been granted ? 
Every agitation, however constitutionally 
and peacefully conducted, must be more 
or less for the purpose of overawing. 
Why, it was a maxim of Jeremy Bentham, 
that it was the business of the people to 
make the few who govern, uneasy, in 
order that the many might obtain their 
rights. The many must plague the few 
in order to obtain any concessions. If 
the Government was afraid of the Con- 
vention, why did they not use the powers 
which they undoubtedly possessed, and 
put it down? By the 39th George III. 
a meeting of delegates coming from any 
ngs of*the country was unlawful. It could 

e suppressed at once, and he took this 
opportunity of making them aware that 
such was the case. In 1831 and 1832, 
when the Political Union was in agitation, 
Lord Grey, by a public ages for- 
bade the meeting. The Government, how- 
ever, was defeated, and a counter address 
was published to show that the day existed 
no longer when the mere declaration of a 
Minister would have the force of law in this 
country. However, he had no doubt that 
on the present occasion the law was quite 
strong enough for all necessary purposes. 
He thought the Government was very ill- 
advised, and the course pursued by them 
caused him great regret. In reference to 
the late apprehended disturbances in the 
metropolis, 2 thought the police commis- 
sioners, whether they acted of themselves 
or by the authority of the Government had 
acted most improperly. They appealed to 
the 13th Charles II., which not only for- 
bade more than ten persons bringing a 
petition to the House of Commons, but ac- 
tually enacted that if more than twenty 
persons signed a petition they rendered 
themselves liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 100/., or three months’ imprisonment, 
unless the writer of the petition were ap- 
proved of by three justices of the peace, 
and of the grand jury, the lord lieute- 
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nant, or the mayor and common council. 
But that statute was not law, it was obso- 
lete. The Bill of Rights declared— 

“ That the subject hath a right to petition, and 
that all commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal.” 

Mr. Dunning stated in the House of Com- 
mons that, by the constitution of this 
country— 

“ The people had a right to petition their re. 
presentatives in Parliament, and that it was by no 
means true that the number of names signed to 
any petition was limited. To argue that the 
Act of Charles was now in force, would be as ab- 
surd as to pretend that the prerogative of the 
Crown still remained in its full extent, notwith- 
standing the declaration in the Bill of Rights.” 


But the commissioners said in their pro- 
clamation that the acts of the people were 
unlawful and criminal. That declaration 
was unworthy of them, and a gross asper- 
sion upon those who had signed the peti- 
tion. The proclamation was most discre- 
ditable to the Government and to the com- 
missioners. The preparations made by 
the Government had spread alarm through- 
out the country. One would have thought 
that Lord Ellesmere’s letter had been ecar- 
ried out, and that the French had actually 
landed at Greenwich. The police of the 
metropolis, 5,000 strong, were surely 
strong enough to preserve the peace, and 
if not, almost every householder was a con- 
stable, and ready to assist in maintaining 
the peace. What more could reasonable 
men desire? As he had already said, if 
the present laws were fairly tried and 
found wanting, he would be quite ready to 
grant any additional powers; or, if the Go- 
vernment would consent to omit the words 
‘‘ open and advised speaking and writing,” 
he would consent to the present Bill; other- 
wise he should certainly oppose it. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, do not 
appear to me really to understand the ef- 
fect of the clause to which they have al- 
luded. It is manifest that the feeling of 
the House is in favour of carrying a mea- 
sure which will have the effect of conducing 
to the preservation of order, and of ensur- 
ing the safety of the country, and of doing 
so without any violation of the constitution; 
and, therefore, it is desirable that there 
should be no misunderstanding with re- 
spect to the Bill before us. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets complained 
that it created ten new felonies, in the first 
place, and expressed his opposition to the 
insertion of the words, ‘‘ open and advisedly 
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speaking.’’ No one could concur more 
fully than I do with my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, and the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, in thinking that the right 
of petition ought to be protected, and that 
at public meetings persons have a right to 
express their opinions of the measures of 
the Government in the fullest manner, or, 
if you please, in unmeasured language, if 
they should be seized with fits of eloquence, 
such as some persons are unfortunately 
afflicted with. Now to prevent that is not 
the object of this Bill. I do not think that 
anybody could have misunderstood what 
was the object of the Bill, after the expla- 
nation of the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell). In the first place, with the excep- 
tion of the four words objected to by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, the statute 
enacts nothing which has not been enacted 
by the 57th of George III., which is still 
in force, and is the declared law of the land. 
The first part of the statute which relates 
to the compassing, devising, or intending 
the death of the King, is not touched; nei- 
ther is that portion wherein it is made trea- 
sonable to levy war against Her Majesty, 
for the purpose of compelling Her to change 
Her Councils or Her measures, or for the 

urpose of intimidating the Houses of Par- 
sak eg All this is made a felony, which 
was before punishable by death. The mode 
in which persons are to express their in- 
tention of committing these crimes is either 
by printing, writing, or by open and ad- 
vised speaking. No speaking can fall with- 
in the penalty of these statutes unless it 
be such as is used for the purpose of levy- 
ing war, by force to compel the Queen or 
this House to take certain measures with- 
out which force they would not be disposed 
to adopt them. You mustalso have a jury 
of twelve men, who shall be of opinion that 
thespeaking has been of such a nature as 
is calculated for the purpose of levying such 
war. The Act limits the nature of the 
evidence to be given, and requires the evi- 
dence of certain overt acts to be given, 
such as printing, writing, or open and ad- 
vised speaking. It has been frequently 
observed that speaking is liable to much 
misinterpretation, and that you have fre- 
quently words “reported not supposed to 
have been spoken. In these cases the 
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difficulty of proof will form a safeguard to 
the accused; and the party, as I said be- 
fore, must be tried by a common jury; he 
will have the benefit of that jury; and I 
have always heard it said that it was part 
of our constitution to have confidence in 
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the verdict of a jury; and I do not think 
that you will get juries to convict unless 
they are convinced that the open and ad- 
vised speaking was of such a nature as that 
pointed out by the statute. The words 
** open and advised speaking,” I am free 
to confess, are somewhat vague, and may 
possibly admit of being defined more cor- 
rectly; but they are not words introduced 
for the first time: they have been used in 
previous enactments. I do not consider 
‘* open and advised speaking,”’ language 
used during the moment of excitement at 
a public meeting, such, for instance, as if 
a person should tell an assembly to go 
down to this House and force it into the 
adoption of a measure—I do not think any 
jury would convict a man for such language, 
But: if, on the other hand, the speaker says 
you will never obtain redress unless you 
organise and arm yourselves, and force the 
concession of what you desire—if this was 
done—if such language was held day after 
day, notwithstanding repeated warnings— 
nobody could doubt that such would be 
open and advised speaking, and, as such, 
would fall within the penalties of the sta- 
tute. I believe that there is a great ad- 
vantage in modifying these crimes, and 
changing them from treasons into felonies, 
It has been observed that there was some- 
thing degrading in the crime of felony, but 
that treason was a more gentleman-like 
offence. There is no doubt that the crime 
in both cases is equally serious. Persons 
commit crimes from a desire of notoriety 
—from a desire of obtaining distinction. 
Thus we may see that there are indivi- 
duals who throw themselves from the top 
of the Monument, merely to have their 
names placed prominently before the pub- 
lie; and, giving the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick the credit which I believe to be due to 
him of the utmost sincerity, yet I must say 
that many of the persons associated with 
him are actuated by no other feeling than 
a desire of public notoriety. It is very 
useful to put down this serious crime, and 
prevent persons from inducing ignorant 
and idle persons to join them in illegal as- 
sociations, by the hope that they would 
obtain for them advantages which it is out 
of their power to obtain; which it is not in 
human nature—not in the condition of our 
existence: to give them the things which 
they are desiring. I think it very bene- 
ficial to take away the éclat of treason from 
this crime, and make it felony, felony of 
the most vulgar description. I do not think 
that there was much force or justness in 
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the argument of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, namely, that as the Government 
made use of one portion of the Statute of 
Charles the Second for putting down a 
meeting, that therefore it was their inten- 
tion to resort to another clause in the sta- 
tute, which rendered it illegal to present a 
petition signed by more than ten persons. 

Mr. HUME desired to ask the Solicitor 
General if there was any law, before the 
present Bill was introduced, which made 
open and advised speaking treason or fe- 
lony ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: Yes; 
open and advised speaking is treason when 
followed by an overt act. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman the Solicitor General had 
caught the Speaker’s eye when he rose, 
for he had explained the nature of the 
measure in a clearer manner than any of 
those could have done who rose at the 
same time. In all the speeches he had 
heard from the hon. Member for Montrose 
during the last twenty-five years, it had 
never been his good fortune to agree en- 
tirely, or much, with aay of them; but 
there were some points of his speech of 
that evening in which he concurred, and 
some for which he even thanked the hon. 
-Member. He agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man in thinking that the general feeling 
in the metropolis, and indeed in the coun- 
try, was one of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, under the existing circumstances. He 
thanked him for the expression of his own 
opinion that such confidence would not be 
misplaced, and was glad he had given thie 
gupport of his opinion to the system which 
Government had adopted to maintain the 
peace of the metropolis. Admitting this, 
he could not, however, concur in the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member with re- 
spect to the Bill before them. The hon. 
Gentleman gave his sanction to it with 
the exception of five words. He (Sir 
R. H. Inglis) gave it his sanction, even 
including those five words. But even 
if he had been of another opinion with 
respect to that part of the Bill, he should 
have agreed with the hon. Member for 
Marylebone, and with those who su 
ported the other portion of the Bill, in 
thinking that opposition to that particular 
part of it should be reserved until they 
were in Committee on the subject. Taking 
advantage, however, of the discussion 
which had arisen with respect to the five 
words in question, he must express his de- 
cided opinion that the Government had 
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acted wisely in introducing them. It was 
true these words did not occur in the pre- 
vious statute, but it was equally true that 
they had been introduced to meet an evil 
which he believed would never have been 
allowed to exist in any civilised country 
but our own. They had read from day to 
day the attacks made on both branches of 
the Legislature—attacks almost ap h- 
ing the Throne itself—the incentives to 
war, and the overtures of a treasonable 
character which had been addressed to 
foreign countries. These things were, he 
believed, un eled in any other eoun- 
try, and would not have been suffered in 
the most republican Government in the 
world. All these attacks had gone on 
without restraint, simply because there 
was no law existing to prevent them. The 
hon. Member for Montrose derided treason 
if it were confined to words alone, and 
said, ‘‘I will suffer any man to abuse me 
if he will only keep his hands off.” But 
was not the analogy rather whether he 
would permit other persons to meet toge- 
ther and encourage each other, by open 
speech, to knock him down? But what 
did the hon. Member say would be the 
consequence of suppressing open expres- 
sion of ‘opinion? He said that parties 
would be driven to secret meetings. Be it 
so. Nine-tenths of the evil would cease 
when seditious speeches could not be made 
except in holes and corners. The great 
danger was when they were addressed to 
inflammable and excited myriads; and the 
hardship was that those who uttered the 
treason, and who stimulated the unfortu- 
nate listeners to outrage, were punished in 
a less degree than those whom they had 
driven to crime by their speeches. He 
held in his hand a collection of the 
speeches which had been made in this city 
within the last week, and which, in his 
opinion, were calculated to provoke the 
least impassioned of human beings to acts 
of crime and violence. He could not refer 
to the list of their speeches given in the 
Times newspaper of that day, without ven- 
turing in passing to pay a tribute of grati- 
tude, not to the Times only, but to the 
Morning Herald, Standard, and every 
other newspaper which he had had an op- 
portunity of reading, for the encouragement 
and support which, during the last month, 
they had afforded to the cause of good 
order, as against the systematic and habi- 
tual disturbers of the peace. He knew 
the danger of praising the publie press, 
and never before had he had the courage 
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to do it. But he did it cordially and grate- 
fully now. With such evidence, then, be- 
fore him as was supplied in the selection 
of the speeches in the Times of that day, 
he must say if he had any objection to the 
measure of Government, it would be that 
it was wanting in rigour, rather than that 
it exceeded in any degree what the crisis 
required. As in the old story, the trum- 
peter, who sounded the charge and encou- 
raged others to the battle, met with the 
same fate; so those guilty of encouraging 
in others the spirit of sedition ought not to 
pass in safety through the world. The ob- 
ject of the Bill had been most clearly ex- 
plained by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General; and it — that 
the five words to which the hon. Member for 
Montrose objected were not meant to sup- 
press private speaking in Bryanston-square, 
or such private speaking as that alluded to 
in the case of Muir. Though he said this, 
he could never admit, with the hon. Mem- 
ber, that Muir was, as he said, murdered 
by the Scotch Judges. He was tried and 
convicted; and from what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman, it appeared that not 
more sympathy was expressed for his 
cause when he was dead than when he 
was alive; for it was after great diffi- 
eulty that a spot was obtained to erect 
the monument to his memory. [Mr. 
Hume: A place was found in Edinburgh. | 
After an attempt had been made to obtain 
a site in London. The hon. Member had 
quoted a letter of Lord Holland on the 
subject. He was not one of those who 
agreed in the political opinions of that noble 
Lord, while he lived, and consequently 
could not attach any greater weight to the 
opinion expressed in the letter read by the 
hon. Gentleman, than to his opinions in life. 
He knew that the country would sustain 
the Government in maintaining the Bill as 
introduced. The feeling of the great ma- 
jority in that House would equally sustain 
them; and he trusted that having intro- 
duced the Bill, they would not consent to 
any modification of it in Committee. The 
hon. Member for Limerick, who, it might 
be said, almost without a metaphor, had 
spoken with a halter about his neck, had 
defied the public feeling of the country and 
of that House. He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be satisfied that the great 
majority in the House had only done them- 
selves justice in the way in which they had 
received him. For one he was almost pre- 
pared, at the very instant when the hon. 
Gentleman rose, to ask him whether under 
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such circumstances the House ought not 
to require from him, before he addressed 
himself to the question, an explanation of 
the conduct which he had pursued in the 
neighbouring country. It was true that 
the hon. Gentleman, before the conclusion 
of his speech, entered upon what he thought 
to be his vindication. [Mr. 8. O’Briew 
made a sign of dissent.] The hon. Gen- 
tleman shook his head as if he had not in- 
tended a vindication; but let the House 
listen to the opinions of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and they might at length be able to 
appreciate them. The hon. Gentleman 
said—** I went to France for the purpose 
of congratulating them on having generated 
@ spirit of independence which I trust will 
react on my own country.”’ That had a 
meaning, or it had not. If it had, did it 
not amount to this—that he went to 
France to congratulate them on havin, 

generated a spirit of independence which 
had issued in a republican form of govern- 
ment—a spirit of independence which, said 
the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘I trust will react 
on my country?” Did not that mean re- 
publican institutions for Ireland? [Mr. 8. 
O’Brien had said, that what he desired at 
present was a Government of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons for Ireland; but that a re- 
public would be the result if they perse-- 
vered in the present system.] The hon. 
Gentleman had used the modifying words 
of ‘‘ at present.”” ‘‘ Whatever may be my 
own feeling,” said the hon. Gentleman, 
“if you continue to act as you have done, 
you will have a republic.” He had not, 
then, drawn an unfair conclusion from the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman further said—‘ I own I have 
been instrumental in asking my country- 
men to take up arms.” A little after- 
wards, however, the hon. Gentleman was 
inconsistent enough to say that he depre- 
cated recourse to arms. Where, then, was 
the use of arming? The hon. Gentleman had 
also said that he would be glad to have the 
Orangemen armed. But what was the use 
of arming if they were not to use their 
arms? Under all the circumstances, though 
he would have preferred the Bill with some 
other restrictions, he was prepared to sup- 
port it as it now stood. He trusted that 
the Government would be prepared to 
maintain it in its present position, and that 
they would not, for the sake of obtaining 
a few stray votes, consent to neutralise the 
character of the measure. They had been 
taunted for weeks past with allowing en- 
couragement to be given to malcontents in 
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both divisions of the empire. Their de- 
fence was, that they were really incompe- 
tent to suppress such agitation. He be- 
lieved they were sincere in such a declara- 
tion, and. that it was not unwillingness but 
incompetence that had kept them from 
acting. Now, when they had laid on the 
table a measure which would give them 
the requisite powers, he hoped they would 
not throw them away, for he believed they 
were necessary for the liberties of the peo- 
ple, which were never so nearly being com- 
promised as when they were sought to be 
converted into licentiousness. 

Mr. ANSTEY rose for the purpose of 
stating why he should give his hearty sup- 
port to the second reading of the Bill. In 
answer to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, he might state that at 
the present moment there was a law which 
subjected to the pains and penalties, not of 
felony, but of treason, persons who by 
open and advised speaking incited others 
to the commission of the offences alluded 
to in this Bill. There was a long series of 
decisions on the effect of the Statute of 
Edward III., by which he considered the 
principle of that statute was fully esta- 
blished in this country. And notwith- 
standing different opinions which two dis- 
tinct juries had formed in a case which 
had been referred to in the course of the 
present discussion, yet no one ever doubted 
that the law as it had been laid down by 
Chief Justice Eyre, on both those occa- 
sions, was just and correct; that it was 
treason to compass or imagine the death of 
the Sovereign. And that, he maintained, 
was the common law in both countries. 
This had been so laid down two years be- 
fore the passing of the Statute of George 
III. The proposed Bill was calculated to 
mitigate the severity of the existing law in 
England and Ireland; and as it was so, 
and an improvement on the law as to its 
effect under the ancient decisions upon the 
Statute of Edward, he was in favour of the 
Bill. He confessed he did not feel quite 
sure as to the doubts which had been ex- 
pressed as to the Statute of George III. 
being in force in Ireland. The present 
Bill, however, was not confined to Ireland 
—it embraced the entire realm of Her 
Majesty. He regretted the circumstances 
which had led to the introduction of the 
present measure; but having, as he had, 
the pleasure of knowing the hon. Member 
for Limerick, he did not concur with Her 
Majesty’s Solicitor General with respect to 
the motives attributed to the hon. Member. 
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For his own part, he would have contented 
himself by giving a silent vote on the pre- 
sent occasion, but he feared lest his opinions 
might be misconstrued. He did not want 
to imitate the conduct of those Irish Mem- 
bers who wished to redeem their popula- 
rity, after voting for a Coercion Bill, by 
their opposition to the present measure; 
but although regretting as he did the occa- 
sion of its introduction, as he was satisfied 
that it was necessary, and an improvement 
of the existing law, he would vote in favour 
of the second reading of the Bill, and re- 
sist any amendment upon it in Commit- 
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Mr. AGLIONBY said, that very strong 
personal feelings upon the subject induced 
him to say a few words explanatory of the 
vote which he meant to give, and which he 
feared would be in opposition to the views 
of many of his political friends. He had 
often in the country mixed with people of 
the most extreme political opinions. He 
had encouraged them to state their views 
and their grievances frankly and fairly. 
He had often conversed with Chartists, and 
he had always met them with satisfaction, 
and come away from them with pleasure. 
[ Laughter.] He did not mean the phrase in 
the sense in which the House, by its laugh, 
seemed to interpret it. He had never 
been glad to get away from the Chartists; 
but he had left them with pleasurable feel- 
ings at having heard them say so much 
that was so highly to their credit. As to 
this Bill, he thought that it had been much 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. He 
had anxiously studied the Bill, and he had 
come to the House prepared to say that he 
thought that Government had consulted 
the good and welfare of the subject by in- 
troducing the measure, and that the major- 
ity of the House would do well cordially to 
support it. He could not understand how 
the Bill was made out to be such a glaring 
infringement of the rights and privileges of 
the people as some of his hon. Friends 
seemed to consider it. The most impor- 
tant—indeed the all-important—portion of 
the Bill, was the third clause. Now, what 
was the common-sense meaning of that 
clause? Why, it provided that if any 
person should devise or intend to effect the 
death or destruction of the Sovereign, or to 
depose the Sovereign, or deprive the Sove- 
reign of the crown, that that was an of- 
fence which ought to be severely punished. 
Surely that was a proposition which no- 
body could dispute. Then the next offence 


mentioned was the levying of war. Surely 
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that, too, was an act which ought to be 
visited with condign punishment. Having 
then come to the conclusion that the of- 
fences ought to be punished, the next thing 
to be inquired into was the mode by which it 
was proposed to establish them. They 
were to be proved by “ publishing in writ- 
ing, by open and advised speaking, or by 
any overt act or deed.” Now, “ publish- 
ing in writing,’ were words absolutely ne- 
cessary—it being requisite that a man 
should not only write, but make public, the 
treasonable matter. Then the next mode 
of proof was ‘‘open and advised speak- 
ing.”’ Nothing, he thought, could protect 
the subject better than those words. It 
must be open deliberate speaking. The 
intention must be plain. [Mr. Hume: 
The clause might apply to words spoken 
at your own table.] He would stand up 
for no law which would prevent a man at 
his own table honestly dvowing his own 
opinions. It was the intention to stir up 
disturbance which constituted the offence; 
but were he to bring masses of people into 
his own house, to his own table, and there 
use language of the nature described in 
the Bill, then, certainly, he ought to be 
made amenable to the law. It was a jury 
who would be called upon to discriminate 
between what was an honestly and openly 
expressed opinion, and that which was in- 
tended to excite masses of people to trea- 
sonable acts. After the Bill should have 
passed, he should assuredly express his 
sentiments just as he had done before; but 
he should certainly never speak them with 
any intention of exciting anybody to de- 
pose or make war upon the Sovereign. 
As to the expression, ‘‘ open and advised ”’ 
speaking, he thought the word “advised ”’ 
a safeguard for the person making the 
speech. On these grounds he felt satisfied 
with the general principle of the Bill, re- 
serving to himself the right of reconsider- 
ing details in Committee. When the Bill 
was in that stage, he proposed to move an 
amendment as to the clause providing the 
punishment of transportation for life, as 
also to move an addition to that clause, so 
as to bring the Bill into accordance with 
the Act of 1842, passed in order more ef- 
fectually to prevent and put down the at- 
tempts to shoot Her Majesty—a Bill which 
had been found to have had the most 
wholesome and salutary effect. 

Lorp NUGENT observed, that the ob- 
jections of the House to the Bill appeared 
to have narrowed to a few words in the 
third clause, relating to ‘“‘ open and advised 
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speaking.”” From the general principle 
of the Bill, providing for the assimilation 
of the law in England and Ireland, no one 
seemed to dissent, nor had any doubt been 
expressed—and he hailed the fact as a good 
omen—relative to the mitigation of the 
penalties for treason, from death to trans- 
portation. His objection, however, to the 
words in the third clause had neither been 
removed by the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General, 
or by that of the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth. They were told to confide in the 
justice and the generous spirit of discrimi- 
nation to be expected from juries. Still, 
however, he objected in reference to the 
difficulty of ascertaining as to whether the 
words charged had been fully and correctly 
reported. By the error of the reporter, or 
the malice of the informer, a different co- 
louring might be given to the expressions 
charged, from that which the speaker in- 
tended that they should have. Now, a 
principle permitting this, was a dangerous 
principle to introduce into the law. He 
had drawn up a proviso which he intended 
to move in the case of the clause being 
agreed to, and which enacted that the 
words charged should be taken down in 
writing, and the report so made submitted 
to the person accused, either immediately, 
or within a week after his arrest, in order 
that the report might by him be admitted, 
or denied, or explained away; and that 
such words of admission, denial, or expla- 
nation, should be appended to the first re- 
port, and should be given on evidence at 
the trial; it being further provided that in 
case of the refusal of the prisoner so to 
admit, deny, or explain his words, the said 
report should be received, taken, and held 
as full and correct proof. He thought that 
such a proviso would be of advantage, and 
would accordingly move it in Committee. 
In the mean time he would cordially sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE was anxious to say a 
few words before the House divided. He 
had voted for the first reading of the Bill, 
not having then clearly understood the ex- 
position given of its provisions by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, nor 
the explanations afterwards given by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
But when the Bill was put into his hands, 
as soon as he saw those five words—*‘ by 
open and advised speaking’’—words held 
by more than one hon. Gentleman to be 
trifling and of no account, he was so much 
struck with curiosity at the novelty in le- 
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gislation which they appeared to introduce, 
that he came to the conclusion that any 
hon. Gentleman would be justified in mov- 
ing a delay in the second reading of the 
Bill; and that he, for one, would go out 
into the lobby one of that small minority 
which he feared would only be found to 
support such a proposition. He held that 
the Government, in providing for the secu- 
rity of the Crown, should attend also to 
the security of the people. By such an 
Act they would not be effecting any such 
purpose; and if they were by it, on the 
other hand, to shake the security of the 
people, they would be striking a deadly 
blow not only at the Government, but at 
the Crown of this country. He had an- 
other objection to the passing of the Bill 
hastily through the House. The Govern- 
ment seemed anxious to take advantage of 
the excitement of the present time, so as 
to hurry on the Bill with indecent haste— 
with more haste than they would use in 
the case of a common Turnpike Trust Bill. 
He warned the House against this preeipi- 
tate legislation. He warned them against 
being carried away by the special pleading 
of Chancery lawyers. So long as the 
Crown did its duty to the people and the 
country, so long would he support it; but 
were the Crown to forget the duty it owed 
to the nation, then he would hold himself 
absolved from the duty which he owed to 
the Crown. But while he offered no sla- 
vish professions of duty either to the Crown 
or the Government, he held himself to be 
ae as good a subject as the noble Lord 
Prime Minister. He trusted, then, 
that the House would not proceed to legis- 
late in headlong haste against the privi- 
and liberties of the people. He 

could not let the opportunity pass without 
adverting to the painful display which the 
House had that evening witnessed. It 
was not for him to criticise the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the county of Limerick (Mr. S. 
O’Brien), whom he respected for his sin- 
cerity and honesty; but he could not let the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary pass without some obser- 
vation. It was all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman to get up and say that 
Government wished to promote the peace, 
prosperity, and riches of Ireland. But here 
they had been two years in office, and 
what had they done to promote either its 
peace, its prosperity, or its riches? He, 
for one, would not be a party to the indo- 
lence and imbecility of the Treasury bench. 
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He could tell them they were dancing upon 
a voleano; and if they would not or could 
not legislate for Ireland, they ought to re- 
tire, and make room for those who had both 
the will and the power to do so. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite was ready'to sup- 
port the Government because this Bill 
created no new political offence, and did 
not increase the punishment. It was quite 
true that these offences were punishable by 
death; but that law was a dead letter, and 
the object now was to give vitality to the 
law, so that its effect was to ereate new 
political offences. The discussion was now 
centered upon the offence of open and ad- 
vised speaking; and it was certainly that 
which distinguished this Bill from all 
others. There was a great distinction 
between words spoken and words written 
and published. Of the former there was 
no certain record, and it was most satisfac- 
tory to appeal from™a bad law to a good 
jury. He wanted security in the positive- 
ness of the law itself; and not in the good 
conduct of juries, upon which the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth was willing to 
rely. The House was well acquainted 
with the case of Mr. Winderbottom, who 
was punished for words which he (Dr. 
Bowring) believed were never spoken by 
him. Then, as to the overawing of Parlia- 
ment, Parliament was constantly overawed 
by public opinion. What was the mean- 
ing of that pressure from without to which 
both the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had yielded? Was 
not that an overawing of Parliament ? 
Further, it was very dangerous and im- 
politic to pass laws under the influence of a 
temporary panic. Almost every Act of 
liberticide had been passed under such eir- 
cumstances. It was the legislation of pas- 
sion and hatred, and not of that calm and 
serene philosophy which ought to be the 
groundwork of all laws. This was not a 
time for widening the breach between diffe- 
rent classes of the community. If ever there 
was a time when it behoved them seriously 
to consider whether the national represen- 
tation ought not to be enlarged, it was the 
present. England had set a noble and en- 
eouraging example to other nations seek- 
ing their enfranchisement; but the time 
had come when they should ask them- 
selves whether they ought not now in 
their turn to do something for their own 
security, and place their institutions on 
those broad foundations on which alone 
they could rest in security. 
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Mr. W. P. WOOD quite with 
those who thought this Bill should pass 
very speedily in some shape or other. 
Without entering into the extraneous mat- 
ter introduced by hon. Members in the 
course of the debate, he would apply him- 
self to the main question before the House, 
namely, how far this Bill could be approved 
of, either in its entierty or with some modi- 
fieations. The question of the omission 
or insertion of ‘‘ words spoken,’’ was pro- 

ly a matter for Committee. But who- 
ever thought as he did, that the Bill was 
very excellent in so far as it proposed to 
extend the sphere of the Act of 1796 to 
Ireland, and to modify its provisions by 
reducing certain offences from treason to 
felony, must vote for the second reading. 
Although he objected to the words ‘‘ open 
and advised speaking’’ forming part of the 
Bill, he should, nevertheless, vote for the 
second reading, because he thought that 
objection was properly reserved for the 
Committee, where he should not feel him- 
self precluded from voting against their 
insertion. With regard to the insertion of 
those words in the Bill, he would say, that 
words spoken, implying an intention to 
levy war against the Queen, were even now 
a high misdemeanour; and, therefore, if 
the words “by open and advised speak- 
ing” were left out of the Bill, the offence 
would still be severely punishable. He 
apprehended that there was a marked dis- 
tinction between treasonable words and 
treasonable writings. It was a distinction 
which had been recognised by the law 
from the earliest times, and the insertion 
of the words in question in the clause would 
be the introduction of a new principle. 
It was true that in the time of Edward IV. 
an Act had been passed by which the say- 
ing of treasonable words was considered 
as high treason, and two memorable con- 
victions took place under it : one that of a 
man who said he could make his child son 
and heir to the Crown, which was the 
name of the tavern he kept; the other of 
® person who, having been i for 
the slaughter of one of the royal bucks, 
said he wished its horns were in the King’s 
belly. But it soon lapsed, and no other 


instances occurred of its ever being carried | p 


into effect. From that time the offence of 
‘* speaking ” words became separated from 
that of “‘ writing and publishing;”’ and the 
reason for the distinction was, that words 
might be spoken under the influence of 
tem heat and excitement, whereas 


the other was the graver and more deliber- 
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Security Bill. 
ate offence of committing to writing and 
publishing the words so uttered. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman quoted Blackstone’s 
Commentaries for the principle of the law 
in this respect, as laid down by that learned 
Judge, wherein, after a definition agreeing 
with that of the hon. and learned Member, 
he referred to Prynne’s case, under 4th 
Charles I., in Croke’s Reports, where the 
Judges certified as to certain words spoken 
by the defendant, that though ‘‘ they were 
as wicked as may be, yet were they no trea- 
son, because words spoken required a par- 
ticular act to make them so.”’ By the 
present Bill the Act of 1796 was to be ex- 
tended to Ireland, and, with the exception 
of the words introduced for that purpose, 
the Bill was verbatim the same as that 
which had been so long applied to England. 
But he would ask was not 1796 a time as 
full of terror and as formidable as the pre- 
sent? Language was used at that period 
by men of high station of the most exciting 
character; and yet the words which it was 
now proposed to introduce had not been in- 
serted. It had been intended by Mr. Pitt 
to introduce them at first, but he did not 
persist in that intention. A trace of that 
appeared in the second clause, which set 
forth that the saying of any words bringing 
the Government into contempt should be a 
high misdemeanour, and on the second 
offence a felony; but there was a wide dif- 
ference between the offence of words 
spoken and of overt acts. That Act had 
been originally passed but for three years; 
and if the Government had made their pre- 
sent Bill a temporary measure, he should 
have felt more inclined to support it. The 
Act of 1796 was made permanent by the 
Act of 1817, which was the period of the 
disturbances at Manchester, and of great 
agitation and tumult throughout the coun- 
try. The Minister of that day did not 
regard very favourably popular demonstra- 
tions of opinion; but even he made no at- 
tempt to extend the operation of the Act 
by including words in overt acts. It was 
a matter of high consideration with him; 
and he deeply regretted it should have been 
thought necessary to introduce those words, 
making the offence a felony, because the 
roof was not matter of evidence merely, 
but matter of enticement, and the class of 
persons addressed was to be regarded as 
much as anything thing else. The people 
likely to be caught by this Act were not 
the secret leaders and crafty men who in- 
stigated others for their own aggrandise- 
ment, because they would in all probability 
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be well advised enough to keep clear of its 
provisions; but those foolish young men, 
who, yearning only for popular display, set 
no measurement to their words, while they 
harboured no deeply-laid or formidable 
— against the peace of the country. 

hen they read all the wretched stuff 
uttered at the meeting calling itself the 
National Convention—all the ferocious non- 
sense of the ‘‘forcible-feebles ’’ there as- 
sembled—they could at once see there was 
no real danger to be apprehended from 
those men. The really formidable and 
dangerous designers were those who urged 
these men on, and had the heart to con- 
ceal their mischievous and treasonable ob- 
jects by the use of moderate language. A 

etter or two—an instance of which came 

under his notice very recently — might 
make all the difference between guilt and 
innocence in the utterance of words, and 
he therefore objected to this part of the 
Bill, though he admitted that some alter- 
ation was needed with respect to the law 
for seditious language. The defect to 
which he alluded was that when persons 
had been held to bail for such language, 
they went abroad before their trials came 
on, and, making use of their bail, exceeded 
all their former violence of language. He 
would propose to meet this by enacting that 
offences of such a character should be high 
misdemeanours, not bailable at all. This 
would at once meet the evil most com- 
plained of, and remove the present reason- 
able objections to the Bill. 

Captain ARCHDALL said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick had pre- 
sumed to question the loyalty of the Orange- 
men in Ireland. He had stated that they 
were dissatisfied and discontented—conse- 
quently that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not trust them in a case of necessity. 
Now he was of opinion that the conduct 
of the Irish Orangemen every day suffi- 
ciently contradicted that suspicion. It was 
not pretended that the Orangemen were 
satisfied, for they had had many reasons to 
be dissatisfied. They could not forget the 
great discouragement which they had met 
with-from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. They could not forget 
that that noble Lord had brought in a Bill 
especially intended to put them down. 
They could not forget that they were one 
day lauded, and the next day persecuted 
by the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
(Sir R. Peel). Yet under all these cir- 
cumstances the Orangemen of Ireland had 
remained steadfast in that loyalty and at- 
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tachment to Her Majesty and the Throne 
which the noble Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land had so wisely and independently ac- 
knowledged. There was a wide distinction 
between dissatisfaction and disaffection. 
And he now told Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with perfect confidence, that if they 
would only give a fair share of support to 
Protestant principles in Ireland, they might 
set at defiance ten thousand Smith O’Briens. 
He thanked the Government for having so 
promptly introduced the present measure; 
and he believed that if they would but 
take firm hold of the leaders and _insti- 
gators of rebellion in that country, and put 
on the thumb-screw with sufficient energy, 
it would have far greater effect in produc- 
ing peace and quieting the Irish people 
than if they hanged up ten thousand of 
their poor deluded followers. 

Mr. MUNTZ wished to explain that he 
had voted for the Bill at first in ignorance 
of its precise contents and character. He 
wished to allow the Government full power 
to do everything calculated to promote 
peace and good order; but he could not 
consent to the introduction of words into 
any Bill by which he or any one might be 
charged with felony on the evidence of a 
single person. He had not much confi- 
dence in juries, more especially as he was 
persuaded both they and Judges took vast 
liberties with facts where politics were con- 
cerned: and he must vote against the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, inasmuch as he 
could not consent to risk the liberties of 
the people on the interpretation and use 
of the words to which he so strongly ob- 
jected. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND: I feel 
much disappointed, Sir, that there has 
been no intention manifested or expressed 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ever since the meeting of Parliament to 
fulfil that ordinary maxim of prudence, 
Veniente occurrere morbo. It appears to 
me that while they had sufficient penetra- 
tion to perceive the coming of the great 
pathological influenza, they could not see 
the deeper and more mischievous signs of 
the time in the coming of that moral 
influenza which has broken out simulta- 
neously throughout all Europe. I wish 
I could say that these matters turned on 
mere political evils; but I look upon them 
as lying much deeper. I think that the 
mischief is this—a total discontent among 
the masses of those countries with their 
social position. This social position they 
are vainly attempting to remedy by a 
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change of political influences and institu- 
tions. This is neither more nor less, whe- 
ther they intend it or not, than a spirit of 
discontent with the Providence of God. 
Sir, it is as absurd to suppose that we can 
alter the constitution of society as it is to 
suppose that we can alter our own consti- 
tutions—as it is to suppose that we can 
make every man six feet high or five feet 
high; or that we can give to every man 
what measure of talent or what measure of 
folly we wish—what measure of wealth or 
what measure of advantageous circum- 
stances. By vainly attempting these things 
you have increased the moral irritability 
which makes the disease incident to the 
lower classes more intolerable than it 
would otherwise be. You have stimulated 
them by that which you call education 
and by your schools, in which it has been 
said, by one of the most striking writers of 
the day, that you teach them everything 
except the one thing needful. Sir, I say 
—and I mean to prove it if you will hear 
me—for I am one of those vulgar people 
who believe that the correlative of a 
speaker is a hearer—I am of opinion, 
then, that hon. Gentlemen have hitherto 
turned the discussion of this evening chiefly 
upon the words of this Bill, which words I 
most humbly think would better be con- 
sidered in Committee, and that I should 
be more in order by departing from most 
of the observations I have yet heard, and 
confining myself to the question as to the 
necessity of enacting some such measure 
as that which is now proposed. I find, 
too, that there has been, involuntarily I 
believe, on the part of every speaker, yet 
certainly a most remarkable unanimity of 
sentiment in connecting the disturbances 
in Ireland with the circumstances occur- 
ring in this country; while my opinion is 
that if there be any connexion at all it is 
of the most indirect character. It is per- 
fectly true all that we see here and all that 
we see there are but phases of the same 
malady which pervades all Europe; and 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wakley) 
knows well the truth, when I say that the 
same disease puts on very different symp- 
toms in different constitutions. It has 
been distinctly asserted at the meetings of 
the Chartists— 

“ that the time had arrived when the world could 
do without Royalty, and so get rid of Kings and 
priests, whom our forefathers in their ignorance 
deemed it necessary to make governors. It was 


more than probable danger would overtake them 
very soon; and he would have the Convention re- 
solve itselfinto a Parliament, and a struggle take 
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submit. The moment was coming when 
bravery, integrity, courage, and fidelity of the 
new delegates would be put to the test, for their 
oars were making preparation for the day of 


I do humbly think, notwithstanding the 
references which have been made to the 
year 1798 and so forth, that there was 
nothing at that period so overt in the way 
of rebellion as this. I remember very 
much of the proceedings of those secret 
societies—I very well remember the case 
of Muir and others, and of the Correspond- 
ing Society; but nothing oceurred in those 
days which went to such a length as this. 
But what I am anxious to show is, that 
the question now at issue is not as to this 
or that institution—it is not a question of 
monarchy against republicanism. I know, 
and give full weight to all the arguments 
that may be urged in favour of the one 
against the other; but the question is not 
between republicanism and monarchy—it 
is whether the whole institutions of society 
shall become upset and perverted. It has 
also been said by one of the speakers at 
the meeting of delegates— 

“that the people would be sunk for ever unless 
some great change was effected in the institutions 
of the country. Free trade had been tried in the 
balance, and found wanting. It had signally fail- 
ed. The trade, foreign and domestic, was stopped, 
and the result was that the people were brought 
to a starvation rate of wages, and were reduced 
to a most destitute and pitiable condition. The 
products of improved machinery went into the 
pockets of the free-trade capitalists and millown- 
ers; and yet the working classes, thus reduced, 
were called upon to bear an intolerable and in- 
creased burden of taxation; and the question had 
now come to this, that either the working classes 
must perish, or a change must be made in the na- 
tion’s institutions. The people would not quietly 
submit to such scenes as had been enacted in 
Ireland during the last eighteen months ; they 
would no longer listen to the promises of John 
Bright and Company.” 

Who John Bright and Company means I 
neither know nor care. I beg I may not 
be misunderstood. I trust I shall not be 
considered as intending the slightest disre- 
spect to the hon. Gentleman of the same 
name opposite ; but I beg to assure him 
that I have purposely refrained from in- 
quiring whether he be the person meant 
or not, because I wish to be at perfect 
freedom to speak without any reference to 
any individual. I take the person here 
named to be a great master manufacturer. 
I take the essence of this to be, that the 
labouring classes think that they can bet- 
ter their condition by reducing the profits 
of the master manufacturer. Now, I 
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speak for the interests of the operatives 
and the labourers, and not for the master 
manufacturers, when I tell those labourers 
that their best chance of prosperity is by 
increasing the capital of their masters. 
It is perfectly true that the measure of free- 
trade may have increased the capital of 
millowners and manufacturers, without im- 
proving the condition of the working class- 
es; but I say it is impossible for the men 
under any circumstances ever to be in a 
prosperous condition, save as their masters 
are in @ prosperous condition. The whole 
uestion resolves itself into this—how can 
e amount of money wages be increased ? 
It is believed to be practicable to effect it 
by legislation; and that is the ground of 
the opinions that are now afloat. I have 
already stated that it is the determination 
of the people on both sides of the water 
to alter the social condition of this coun- 
try; and we all know—and here again I 
am sure of the support of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite—that in all chronic cases 
—cases that are all but deemed desperate 
and incurable—we are apt to have recourse 
to nostrums, to mesmerism, to St. John 
Longs, and other quacks. But the only 
chance for effecting a cure in such cases is 
to judge from the past what is likely to 
come in the future; and it is my conviction 
that any one who attempts to say that he 
can, by a new constitution of society, alter 
and amend the condition of the labouring 
classes, especially by bringing them, under 
pretence of a cry denouncing free trade, 
to battle against their employers, not only 
grossly deludes them, but is himself an 
abominable quack. I do not believe in 
any new revelation of the sort. I do not 
believe in what was said in a celebrated 
State paper the other day—and that we 
were about to establish a new code of 
Christianism by which to regulate the 
world. And yet it was in consequence of 
all this treasonous trash, in which the men 
of Dublin took a more especial delight, 
that the people of this country, too, were 
now for a moment in a state of treasonable 
agitation. The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham, as delegate for Leeds, at a recent 
meeting, held forth in this manner :— 


'_“ Tf he was not prepared with a new system to 
succeed the present one—a new system which 
would enable every industrious man to live honour- 
ably, independently, and happily—he would not give 
a of the fingers for the Charter. (Hear.) But 


he studied the question of the rights of labour, 
both theoretically and practically—he had devoted 
days and parts of nights to the consideration of 
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and he was ready, if he had the Charter granted 
to-morrow, to put every man willing to labour to 
work, and to obtain double and treble the wages he 
now earned.” 
This same Gentleman told us the other 
evening that he, in the midst of this dis- 
loyalty, was the only loyal man—that “he 
amidst the faithless, was faithful only 
found.” He described himself like one of 
the fabled virgins of the poet :— 
“ Una de multis, face nuptiali,” 
To be sure the poet adds— 
“ Splendide mendax 
et in omne virgo nobilis evum.” 
Men who will trifle with the distresses of 
their fellow-creatures may pretend to bring 
to them light from Heaven; but they 
really only bring to them a glare from the 
bottomless pit. There seems to me not 
much courage nor much wisdom in thus 
acting. Here is avowedly a determination 
to form a national convention, and to call 
upon the country to obey it, and not to 
obey the Queen and the Government. 
Now, Sir, I goa great deal farther than 
most of the Gentlemen with whom I act 
in thinking that we have done nothing as 
we ought to have done towards reducing 
the expenses of the public establishments. 
I think we ought long ago to have extend- 
ed the elective franchise—that we ought 
long ago to have shortened the duration of 
Parliament—and I think many other 
things upon subjects which are not now be- 
fore us; and I have only abstained from al- 


luding to these circumstances before be- - 


cause I did not like to thrust myself into 
other men’s labours, and which I thought 
would be undertaken by others. But ra- 
ther than suffer this Charter to be passed 
by as a foolish thing, leading to nothing, I 
myself will bring in the measure. I re- 
peat it, that should a war ensue, it will no 
longer be a question as between republi- 
eanism and monarchy; but I do fear it will 
be as was foretold by Mr. Canning, many 
years ago, when he said that the next war 
that would desolate Europe would not be a 
national war, but a war of opinions—a 
war of country against town, of village 
against village, of man against man. This 
is the war that I am afraid of—this is the 
war of which I see gathering the elements 
on every side. The maxim of the ‘ divine 
right of kings’? has been nothing but 
source of power in the hands of tyrants to 
infliet oppression on the people committed 
to their care, and a means in the hands of 
Ministers to saddle their own friends on 

there 





the means of elevating the industrious classes, 


the public purse. But, nev 
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is reason in the maxim, when rightly un- 
derstood. That all right of government 
proceeds from the people is a truth, if it 
be a truth void of fruition; for it is, practi- 
cally, an impossibility. You may talk, in- 
deed, of a Government in which nobody 
governs, and in which nobody is governed; 
but no other Government than that which 
now exists can you have. The present 
danger is — may be without any Go- 
vernment at all; and therefore I say, whe- 
ther this measure be the best or not, and 
whether it be rightly or wrongly worded, I 
argue no longer, but consent to give this 
power to the Government in order to pre- 
serve to them the power of governing at 


all. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the question had 
been much lost sight of, particularly by 
the last two speakers. The hon. Member 
for Surrey had expressed his fears that 
there was a feeling existent in this country 
which would, at no distant day, array the 
great mass of the population who did not 
possess wealth against that portion by 
whom it was possessed. He admitted 
there was among a of the people the 
feeling to which Sotin: Guatletien had 
alluded; but he had the greatest consola- 
tion in believing that that feeling was not 
very widely spread. He was perfectly cer- 
tain, with respect to the population of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, that amongst 
that portion of the people who were most 
employed in connexion with the most per- 
fect and expensive machinery, of late years 
there had been a very wide spread of intel- 
ligence on most questions of capital and 
labour, and that it was acknowledged by 
the great majority of the working popula- 
tion of those counties, that wherever there 
was the largest amount of capital in the 
hands of the trade or the particular manu- 
facturer, the labour of those employed was 
most constant, and the remuneration the 
greatest for the labour done. But let it 
be borne in mind that persons who found 
themselves for a long period in great dis- 
tress came to the consideration of those 
questions under most unfavourable and 
often irritating cireumstances. Let it be 
borne in mind that they were cognisant of 
the great fact which the House must soon 
boldly look in the face, that out of seven 
grown men in this United Kingdom, only 
one man was directly represented in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. They 
naturally expected that if they were di- 
reetly represented, they would be able to 
obtain a more equal distribution of the 
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wealth of the country. The Bill before 
the House appeared to him to prove one of 
two things—either that our Government 
were getting worse,-or that the people 
were getting worse; for now, having for 
generations carried on the government of 
the country without this law, they were in 
the year 1848, after all the improvements 
they had heard so much boasted of, about 
to introduce a provision which in 1795 or 
1796 Lord Grenville was obliged to with- 
draw from the Bill of that day, and which 
was then most strongly objected to by a re- 
lative of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, the Duke of Bedford. He 
was not going to object to the first part of 
the Bill, which came before the House as 
a great mitigation of penalties, though it 
should be borne in mind that the penal- 
ties for treason could now for the most 
part not be carried into effect, and that 
the substitution of the penalties of felony 
would have for its practical effect, that it 
would bring many men before the courts, 
who, if convicted, would be liable to trans- 
portation; whereas, as the law now stood, 
they could only be indicted for treason, 
and receive the punishment of a misde- 
meanor. The Solicitor General had seem- 
ed to say that the words in the Bill ‘‘ open 
and advised speaking,’ referred only to 
the expression of an intention to levy war; 
but he questioned if any man in England 
could read this clause, and say, without 
fear of contradiction, what it meant, se 
vaguely and loosely was it worded. As 
he read the clause, it meant that if any- 
body should express such compassing, 
imaginations, devices, intentions, or any of 
them, they were liable to be charged with 
felony, and to suffer the punishment award- 
ed to that offence. He had yet to learn 
that it was wrong for any Member of that 
House to speak in favour of a different 
form of government, or that it was a crime 
in this country for any man out of the 
House ealmly and deliberately to argue 
the question whether it might not be very 
advantageous to have a total change in the 
form of government in this country.. He 
advocated no such change; but it was the 
more necessary that the House should de- 
liberately consider what would be the effeet 
of this Bill if it beeame law. He believed 
the Government were taking a most un; 
wise course in secking to extend this law 
to England, because at the present mo- 
ment there was danger in Ireland. He 
should like to ask the Attorney General 
whether it would not be possible to issue 9 
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special commission in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of trying parties who were charged 
with sedition? which would obviate the 
complaint now made, that parties accused 
of that offence might go to France, or 
make seditious speeches before their trials 
came on. That would be a much wiser 
course than the Government had rashly 
adopted in the present case. 

Mn. JOHN O’CONNELL objected not 
only to the details but to the whole of this 
Bill. He had heard some Gentlemen on 
that side of the House express their sorrow 
that the opponents of the Bill would be in 
such a small minority; but he was only 
glad to find that it would be so consider- 
able. He was glad to see English Mem- 
bers at last rallying against coercive mea- 
sures, betrayed as they had been into a 
fatal facility of consenting to coercive mea- 
sures when applied only to Ireland. The 
learned Solicitor General seemed to think 
that it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to find judges and juries ready to put 
the most favourable construction on the 
words of an accused person; he did not 
know what might be the case in this coun- 
try, but he knew that in Ireland it was the 
most hazardous thing in the world to leave 
the construction in the power of a judge 
and jury, even in the city of Dublin. The 
parties against whom this measure was 
said to be directed were about to be put on 
their trial; it would then be found whether 
there was really any serious difficulty in 
the law, and it would be quite time enough 
to come to the House after Easter, and 
ask for the alteration of the law to ren- 
der it more stringent, if the existing law 
should be found insufficient for the ends of 
justice. He most earnestly deprecated the 
adoption by that House of any measures 
which might have the effect of exciting 
or irritating the minds of the Irish people 
under present circumstances. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
he had abstained from voting against the 
Bill on its introduction, because he did not 
then fully comprehend its meaning; but 
the more he considered the matter, the 
more he was convinced that the clause so 
generally objected to by Members on that 
side was of a nature which the House could 
not agree to. He thought if the Bill 
passed, no man attending a public meeting 
to petition for a redress of grievances was 
safe from being liable to transportation for 
life. He did not see anything in the con- 
dition of Ireland to justify this Bill. He 
considered that this Bill was practically a 
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repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
therefore he should give his vote against 
the second reading. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that after the ap- 
peal which had been made to the Govern- 
ment he thought it was unfortunate that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Adminis. 
tration had not stated that he had no ob- 
jection to modify the objectionable clause 
of the Bill. Considering the nature of the 
subject and the excitement which prevailed 
upon it, he had never heard any Bill more 
calmly discussed in that House than the 
present Bill had been. He, therefore, 
thought the Government ought to have in- 
timated that the objectionable portion of 
the Bill would undergo modification. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General had 
given his opinion in a frank and manly 
manner upon the clause; but at the same 
time other hon. and learned Gentlemen 
had given their views of its construction, 
and at that moment there prevailed in the 
House the utmost diversity of opinion with 
reference to what would be the action of 
the law if the Bill should be carried in its 
present form. Was such a state of things 
creditable to the House? Assuredly not; 
and assuredly it was not for the safety of 
the subject that such a measure should be- 
come the law of the land. It had been 
said that judges and juries would compre- 
hend the measure. Why, if it was not 
comprehended by those who made it—by 
those who manufactured it, by those who 
had introduced the words and constructed 
the clauses—he asked how it could be ex- 

ected that judges and juries could do so ? 

hat he wished was, that plain common- 
sense words should be introduced into the 
statute. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Wood) had made a very 
excellent speech upon this subject—a 
speech not less able, not less lucid in all 
its facts, than the one made by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General; and those 
hon. and learned Gentlemen, belonging as 
they did to the legal profession, were op- 
posed as the poles in their opinion as to 
the construction of the clause. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford consented to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. Now, those who voted 
for the second reading must be prepared 
to see the measure carried in its present 
form. His own impression was, that he 
ought to move the adjournment of the de- 
bate, in order that the House, as well as 
the country, might have time for conside- 
ration upon this most important measure. 
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Whence the necessity for this breathless 
haste? Considering the excitement which 
prevailed, he thought this was not the 
period for legislating permanently on a 
question of so much importance. Had a new 
light broken in upon the Government 
within the last week or fortnight, so as to 
render necessary the enactment of such a 
Bill as this? As far as he could judge, 
open insurrection had been preached in 
Dublin for the last six weeks, and the Go- 
vernment had almost appeared to neglect 
it. Certainly they had done nothing to 
prevent it. Public speakers in Dublin had 
declared that they would resist the law. 
The manufacture of pikes had been carried 
on openly, and pikes had even been sold 
by public auction in that city. He thought 
that in November last that House passed 
a Bill to give the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land the power to proclaim disturbed dis- 
tricts, and to issue special commissions for 
the trial of the offenders. He was one of 
those who believed that the present law, if 
carried into effect, would be amply sufli- 
cient to repress the crime exhibited in Ire- 
land. But it appeared to him that there 
was a remarkable supineness on the part 
of the Government with regard to exer- 
cising the powers which had been placed 
in their hands. Of what use was the 
measure to which he had just alluded, if 
it could not be applied in Dublin? The 
Government had made out no case for the 
enactment of the Bill now under consid- 
eration. At all events, the people of Eng- 
land ought not to be saddled with such a 
measure on account of offences committed 
elsewhere. He regarded it as a gagging 
Act, and not less gagging than the Six 
Acts passed in 1819. If, however, the 
objectionable words were expunged, seeing 
the feeling of the House, he, for one, would 
offer no further opposition. But if the 
words were retained, he would join with 
others in offering, at every stage and at 
every step, the most determined and un- 
flinching opposition to the Bill. The Go- 
vernment had been overwhelmed with fear 
at the prospect of the meeting of that day, 
for the presentation of the monster peti- 
tion; and yet so far as he could learn not 
a single case of common assault had oc- 
eurred. The people of this country be- 
lieved that they were deprived by that 
House, and by the House of Peers, of their 
just political rights; and he believed so 
too. He further believed that they never 
would relax in their demands—their rea- 
sonable and just demands—until their 
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rights were conceded. He also firmly be- 
lieved that the concession of those rights 
would add to the security of property and 
the security of life, and would place the 
Throne of the kingdom on a basis which 
would render it absolutely immoveable. 
When he heard from the Irish Members of 
the horrible destitution to which the people 
of Ireland were reduced, and when he 
found that they were only visited with 
coercion laws, he said that the people of 
that country had a right loudly and indig- 
nantly to complain of the treatment they 
had received from the Legislature of this 
country. We were now in April, and yet 
the only measure that was brought forward 
for Ireland was a Landlord and Tenant 
Bill, which would create nothing but dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. Thousands 
were dying of starvation—the poor-rates 
were eating up the rents, and in the face 
of that the present Bill was brought for- 
ward, The speeches of the violent agita- 
tors of Dublin would be powerless, if it 
were not for the suffering and destitution 
which existed amongst the people. The 
present measure would create more discon- 
tent than any measure that had been 
passed of late years. Every body in that 
House must be anxious to put down vio- 
lence by reasonable and just means; but 
he could not believe that the House would 
enact a law for a specific purpose, when 
that law was to operate generally, and to 
have the effect of injuring to a vast extent 
the right of expressing public opinion. He 
would, therefore, humbly suggest to the 
House that the second reading should be 
taken without a division, upon the under- 
standing that the Government should go 
into Committee pro formd, and make the 
necessary modifications with regard to the 
clause which had raised so much objection. 
But if the Government did not consent to 
that arrangement, but proceeded to retain 
the words as they stood in the clause, he, 
for one, must certainly insist upon a divi- 
sion; and if the Government should not 
modify the clause in a future stage, he 
should oppose the Bill at every step. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In answer- 
ing the appeal of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, I shall not occupy, for 
any long time, the attention of the House. 
Let me first observe that I cannot, on the 
part of the Government, accept the pro- 
posal which he has been good enough to 
make to us to commit the bill pro formd, 
and amend it with a view to future consi- 
deration. So far from agreeing to that 
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proposal, I declare at once that except 
some verbal change may be er there 


is no part of the Bill which I can consent to 
alter when we are in Committee. Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman, in declaiming against this 
Bill, and attributing to it a character 
of great harshness and violence, will, I 
think, mislead those who attend merely to 
his speech. I, therefore, beg to state 
again what is the present state of the law. 
By the 36th of George III. you have in 
England the character and penalty of high 
treason applied to more than three deserip- 
tions of cases; and there are three descrip- 
tions of offences to which the present Bill 
is proposed to apply. You have the pen- 
alty of high treason applied to those who 
intend or compass the deposition of the 
Sovereign. You have the same penalty 
_ applied to those who intend or compass 
levying war against the Sovereign. You 
have the same penalty applied to those 
who are applying for aid to foreign Powers 
to invade, by force, these realms. Such is 
the state of the law at present. With re- 
spect to all those offences which the hon. 
Gentleman seems to think ought not to be 
punished with transportation, there is now 
affixed to them the penalty of high treason. 
What we propose is, that instead of the 
penalty of high treason, those offences 
should be declared felony, and that the 
persons guilty of them should be liable to 
transportation. As the law at present 
stands, those who commit those offences 
by publishing any writing may be found 
guilty of high treason. We propose to 
carry that provision further, by saying that 
those who commit ‘those offences, and de- 
clare their purpose, and intend either de- 
posing the Sovereign, or levying war, or 
inviting a foreign force to invade the king- 
dom by open and advised speaking, will be 
liable to banishment for those offences. I 
am not going to defend that particular 
clause of the Bill. I stated the reason the 
other night why I thought that clause de- 
fensible; and my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General has most clearly and 
ably explained the purport of the clause, 
and the reason why it was introduced, and 
I will not now again refer to it, as there is 
no doubt that the words will be objected to 
in Committee; but the other alteration that 
we make is, that it is proposed that this 
law shall extend to Ireland. Now, I do 
not think, omitting the course of argument 
that may be taken upon the extension of 
the penalty to words—I do not think it is 
a proposal to which reasonable objection 
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can be made, either to diminish the penalty 
for those offences, or to extend the Act to 
Ireland. Does the hon. Gentleman, or 
does any one, mean to say that the intent 
to commit those offences against the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom—against the peace 
of the kingdom, and to invite a foreign 
force, are not grave and serious in their 
character? Does he not think that if they 
are punished as grave offences—that while 
it may be fit so far to mitigate the law as 
to take away the punishment of death, it 
may be right also to make the law of more 
practical effect by taking away the solemni- 
ties of trial for high treason, which, as we 
know, so well prepare the mind for condign 
punishment of those who may be found 
guilty, but which very often offer a great 
obstacle to the punishment of those who 
have committed very serious offences. Sir, 
the hon. Gentleman, however, asks why it 
is that such a law should be introduced ? 
and he tells us, that at a time when there 
is so much fear prevailing, and so much 
excitement, he wonders we can introduce it. 
Sir, I will tell him in answer, that I think 
it is on account of that excitement, and of 
that fear, and of the mischiefs that excite- 
ment and fear are producing, that we are 
justified in introducing this Bill. I admit 
to the hon. Gentleman, that excitement 
and fear have prevailed; and I think no 
one who has read the speeches that have 
been given in the newspapers as delivered 
in this town in the last week, or in Dublin 
during the last month, can have doubted 
what has mainly been the cause of this 
fear and this excitement. And, Sir, while 
I rely generally upon the support of the 
people of this country to oppose such ma- 
chinations, I say at the same time that 
there is one great and numerous class of 
the people who are more peculiarly inte- 
rested in a speedy cessation and suppres- 
sion of such excitement and such fear; and 
in so speaking, and in asking that this 
House and the people generally should 
agree with us, I should not appeal to the 
gentry of England. I know their high 
spirit would induce them to come forward 
at any time in favour of the institutions 
under which they live, and which have 
been the glory of this country. I would 
not appeal to the middle classes of this 
eountry—lI believe the whole of them to be 
most loyally affected, and at the same time 
there is no need whatever of apprehending 
that they may be misled by the arguments 
that have been addressed to their passions. 
It is not to them; but, Sir, it is the work- 
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ing classes of England more ly who | are now agitating society, And I must tell 
are é to danger by the excitements | the hon. Member for Finsbury, with respect 
which have been addressed to them. It is|to Ireland, with regard to which he re- 


they who would be the sufferers, as the 
hon. Member for Manchester very well 
knows, by any thing that would derange 
the peace a order of this country— 
by any thing that would induce men to re- 
frain from applying capital to industrial 
undertakings—by any thing that would in- 
duce a suspension of trade, or any cessation 
of those enormous occupations from which 
profit and wages are derived. It is those 
classes especially, then, for whom it is to 
be feared that they will suffer if any inter- 
ruption of the of this country or of 
Ireland should take place; but if that is 
the case, is it not fit—is it not for their 
interest—that we should interfere as much 
as possible to put an end to those excite- 
ments? Is it not fit that we should inter- 
fere as much as possible to punish those 
who, by urging them to commit breaches 
of the peace—who, by urging them, in 
fact, to overturn the institutions of the 
country—are putting in peril the welfare 
of those classes most expecially to whom 
they address themselves? If I am right in 
this supposition, the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, who takes so much interest in the 
welfare of the working classes, instead of 
opposing the passing of this Bill, should be 
one of the foremost to promote it. I must 
likewise address myself to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, who knows so well 
how very susceptible those who deal in the 
eapital of this country, and those amongst 
us who carry on trade with foreign coun- 
tries, are, in every case of disturbance to 
the peace and good order of the com- 
munity. He is perfectly well aware, 
amidst all the new-fangled theories re- 
specting the organisation of labour now 
thrown upon the world, that nothing is so 
serviceable to the labouring men of all 
countries, as that there should be a great 
number of employers who own the capital 
on which enterprise is founded, and the ne- 
eessity for labour created. If this is the 
case, and if the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter distrust as I do those projects put be- 
fore the working men, in which they are 
told, that by some future organisation of 
labour they will hereafter be secured in a 
perpetual situation of competence, and al- 
most of riches; if, I say, we distrust those 
theories, he will think, with me, that it is 
essential at this time that we should take 
all means in our power to put an end to 


those disturbances and to those fears which 





proaches us, that, although we may intro- 
duce Bills which we think for the benefit 
of that country, but which he may think 
useless and ill-framed for regulating the 
relation between landlord and tenant, and 
other Bills of a similar tendency—I do not 
eall such legislation the great and main 
business of the Parliament and Government 
of this country. I consider sueh enact- 
ments as exceptions to our general sphere 
of duties—sometimes justifiable, sometimes 
beneficial, sometimes even peremptorily 
necessary; but I deny that they form the 
great business either of the Government or 
the Legislature. Those who are the most 
competent to regulate the relation between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland are the land- 
lords and tenants themselves; those who 
can best regulate the relation between the 
employer and the employed are, generally 
speaking, the employer and the employed 
themselves. So likewise is it with regard 
to the other relations of society. Some- 
times we may think fit to interfere; but I 
have always contended that those laws are 
to be defended as exceptions—as excep- 
tions only in particular cases in which in- 
terference may be desirable; but that which 
is the main business, and the constant busi- 
ness, of the Government and of the Legis- 
lature likewise, is to see that the landlord 
and the tenant, the employer and the employ- 
ed—that those, in fact, who carry on the 
peaceable occupations of industry, whether 
in the country or in the town, shall be pro- 
tected by the law so long as they respect 
the property and lives of others; and that 
the law shall interfere, and that the strong 
arm of power shall interfere, against those 
who disturb them in those peaceful, useful, 
and beneficial relations. Such is the pur- 
pose to which the Government and the 
Parliament should direct their constant at- 
tention—such is that which society cannot 
do for itself—such is the task which pri- 
vate individuals cannot arrange one with 
the other-—and such therefore is the task 
to which Government should chiefly and 
mainly direct itself. It is to that purpose 
that we direct our efforts in the Bill now 
under consideration, in the hope that we 
may be enabled to maintain in this country 
and in Ireland a state of peace and security 
—a state in which the offender against good 
order and tranquillity may feel that he ean 
no longer hope to escape by the grand 
name of being a martyr to the laws of high 
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treason, and to protracted inquiries and 
tedious litigations, by which, however 
guilty, he does not incur the penalty of 
capital punishment. It is effectually to 
punish such persons, and to maintain in- 
violate the necessary principles of Govern- 
ment, that we have brought in this Bill. 
If anybody could doubt—if anybody could 
hesitate as to the value of that internal 
peace, and as to the duty of the Govern- 
ment to preserve that internal peace, that 
which has occurred this very day abun- 
dantly attests the value of those benefits. 
What would have been the state, not of 
what are termed the upper classes, but of 
the working classes, if some of those in- 
citements to crime, of which we have seen 
so much within the last few days, had 
been successful, and this town had been 
to-day the scene of confusion and blood- 
shed? And what is the state of the case 
now, when, owing to the staid, admirable, 
and majestic conduct of the great body of 
the people—when, owing to the respect 
which the people have paid to the name 
and authority of the lav—when, owing to 
the attachment and love that they bear to 
their institutions—when, owing to the re- 
spect and confidence which they repose in 
those demonstrations of force which the 
Government has at its command, and which 
thus backed are most powerful, but which, 
without the concurrence of the great body 
of the population, would no more keep the 
ponte in London, than it was kept in Ber- 
in, Vienna, and Milan—public order has 
been maintained inviolate, and the lives 
of the community have been preserved ? 
When those courses are thus successful, 
and when we contrast our situation as it 
stands to-day with what it might have 
been if the event had been otherwise, 
there is no man but must put higher 
value on the maintenance of that peace 
and security of society on which not 
only the preservation of our institutions, 
but the daily comfort and the daily sub- 
sistence of the great body of the people 
mainly depend. I can assure the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, that if I could at all 
believe that the liberties of this country 
would be invaded by this Bill, I would not 
be a consenting party to its introduction. 
_ I believe myself that that power of free 

discussion, whether by the press, whether 
by public meetings, “which the people of 
this country now enjoy, will be enjoyed as 
fully after this Bill passes, as it is now en- 
joyed; but at the same time I believe that 
some reckless men will be checked in their 
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career of excitement, and that, while those 
who should .rise in arms, or those who 
should commit offences against them, will 
be strictly punished by the law, those who 
excite and urge others to such offences, will 
be no longer safe in their impunity. It is 
for this purpose I ask you to consent to 
the second reading of the Bill. If I am 
told it is a Coercion Bill for Ireland, I can 
only reply it is the same law under which 
we propose to put England and Scotland. 
With confidence, therefore, I ask the ma- 
jority of this House to agree to the second 
reading. 

Mr. HORSMAN rose to speak, but 
the House-being unwilling to hear him, he 
moved ‘‘ That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. Any- 
thing more indecent than the interruption 
offered to the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth by hon. Members who had evi- 
dently been dining out, he had never wit- 
nessed in that House. If it was too late 
to hear the hon. Member at that hour 
(Eleven o'clock) it was quite time that they 
should adjourn. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL entreated the 
House to hear the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HORSMAN would not press his 
Motion for adjournment. He only wanted 
to say a single word explanatory of the 
vote he meant to give, and for that pur- 
pose he had been waiting to catch the 
Speaker’s eye since four o'clock. He 
would vote for the second reading of the 
Bill in the hope that the noble Lord, re- 
considering that portion of his speech in 
which he declared his intention to adhere 
to the Bill as it at present stood, would 
consent to omit the words which referred 
to advised and deliberate speaking. Mr. 
Pitt, at the suggestion of Lord Grenville, 
consented to the omission of those very 
words when the Bill was originally enacted, 
and the precedent was one which ought to 
hold good in the present case. 

The O’GORMAN MAHON would also 
vote for the second reading on the same 
understanding. If the objectionable words 
were not omitted in Committee, he would 
oppose all future steps of the Bill. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘‘ now ’’ stand part of the question : 
—Ayes 452; Noes 35 :—Majority 417. 


List of the Ares. 


Abdy, T. N. Adderley, C. B. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Aglionby, H. A. 
Adair, H. E. Alcock, T. 
Adair, R. A. S. Alexander, N. 


Adare, Visct, Alford, Visct, 
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Anderson,’ A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 


Archdall, Capt. M. 

Arkwright, G. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Ashley, Lord 


Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barnard; E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernal, R. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Marg. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, T. 
Bremridge, R. 
Brisco, M,. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H, 

Brown, W. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C, 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burroughes, H, N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 


Campbell, hon, W. F . 


Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Cavendish, hon, C, C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
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Cavendish, W. G. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobbold, J. C. 


Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. 


Cocks, T. S, 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowan, C. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W 

Cubitt, W. 

Currie, H. 

Currie, R. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V, 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 


D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 


Dick, Q. 
Disraeli, B. 
Divett, E 
Dod, J. W. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duff, G. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duneuft, J 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, J. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
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Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


FitzPatrick, rt. hon. J. 


Fitzroy, hon. H. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. G, W. 


Floyer, J. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, S. W.L. 
French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Glyn, G. C. 
Goddard, A. L, 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grace, O. D. J. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Granby, Marg. of 
Greenall, G 
Greene, T. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gwyn, H. 

Haggitt, F. R. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Sir B. 

Hall, Col. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A: 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayes, Sir E, 
Tlayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 
Hood, Sir A. 


Hornby, J. 
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Horsman, E. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. C. W. G, 
Howard, hon. E. G, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hudson, G. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, W. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J, 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
er, R. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8. 
Law, hon. C. E, 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Loch, J. 
Locke, J. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E, 
M‘Neill, D. 
M'Taggart, Sir J. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mahon, Visct, 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Earl! of 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, 0. 
Morpeth, Visct, 
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Shirley, E. J. Wortley, rt. hon. J.S. Young, Sir J. 

Sibthorp, Col. Wyvill, M. TELLERS, 
Simeon, J. Yorke, hon. E. T. Tufnell, H. 

Slaney, R. A. Yorke, H, G, R. Hill, Lord M. 


Morison, Gen. 

Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M. 

Mure, Col. 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Lord 
O'brien, Sir L. 
O’Connell, M. J. 


Oswald, A. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R, 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir. R. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Perfect, R. 
Philips, Sir G. R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Price, Sir R, 
Pugh, D. 

Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Rufford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sadlier, J. 

Salway, Col. 
Sandars, G. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Sir H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R, L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 


Smith, rt, hon, R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, J, G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerville, rt.hn.SirW. 
Sotheron, T. H, S. 
Spearman, H, J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J, 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K, 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R, A, 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, E. 

Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 

Vane, Lord, H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Villiers, hon. F. W.C. 
Vivian, J. E 
Vivian, J. H. 

Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S, 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, S. H, 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 





List of the Nors. 


Blewitt, R. J. Mowatt, F, 
Bowring, Dr. Muntz, G. F. 
Bright, J. O’Brien, W. S. 
Callaghan, D, O’Connell, J. 
Cobden, R. Osborne, R. 
Crawford, W. S. Power, Dr. 
Devereux, J. T Power, N. 
Fagan, W. Reynolds, J. 
Fox, R. M. Scholefield, W. 
Fox, W. J. Scully, F. 
Gardner, R. Smith, J. B. 
Grattan, H. Strickland, Sir G. 
Greene, J. Sullivan, M. 
Hume, J. Thompson, Col. 
Kershaw, J. Wakley, T 
Lushington, C. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Magan, W. H. TELLERS. 
Meagher, T. O’Connor, F. 
Moore, G. H. Thompson, G. 


Sir GEORGE GREY moved that the 
Bill be committed forthwith. The discus- 
sion on the second reading had turned 
principally upon certain words in the Bill 
which, no doubt, were of great importance; 
but he had not heard of any intention to 
propose to make any material alteration in 
it, with the exception of the omission of 
these words. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House was now prepared to go into 
Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. HUME observed, that the opinion 
of the House had now been expressed re- 
specting this Bill. He did not recollect 
ever seeing so large a majority ; and if he 
thought that such a majority was requisite 
to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, he would have been one of that ma- 
jority. But believing that the violation 
of the constitution thus attempted would 
weaken the Government, and bring the 
Government into disgrace with the coun- 
try, and feeling that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were urged on by those who wished 
them-no Seat he could not support them. 
They were proud of the support of those 
persons, and, as on former occasions, they 
would give it to them until a certain pe- 
riod, when, without ceremony, they would 
dismiss them. It was unusual to read a 
Bill a second time and go into Committee 
on a Bill on the same day, and therefore 
he demanded nothing extraordinary when 
he asked them to refrain from doing 
so. Did the Government, he asked, wish, 
within twenty minutes to Twelve o’clock, 
to go into Committee, and there discuss 
the most important clauses of the Bill, If 
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they were to credit the speeches of a large 
number of Members who had voted, they 
would have considerable discussion and di- 
visions on several clauses; and he asked 
the Government, were they afraid to give 
time for consideration? It was to be ex- 
pected that the Bill would pass by a large 
majority, and therefore he submitted to the 
Government that if they were powerful they 
ought to be a little merciful. Let them 
allow the Bill to take its usual course, and 
with that view he would move to refer the 
Bill to the Committee—not on that night, 
but on any subsequent day Her Majesty’s 
Government would fix. He did not wish 
to fix a day, bat let it be the following day, 
or Friday, which was the first Government 
day. [An Hon. Mewser: The Charter is 
to be discussed on Friday.] He under- 
stood the Charter was to be discussed on 
Friday; but let them take any other day 
—that day week. He would move that 
they adjourn it to that day week. He 
thought it would be very fit and proper 
that they should have that discussion on 
the Charter before they went into Com- 
mittee, as a great deal of this was brought 
about in consequence of the alarm about 
the Charter; but surely they were strong 
enough to wait for a week. That day 
week the country would be aware of what 
was going on; but as yet the country had 
had no opportunity of knowing what was 
doing. It was a new matter altogether, 
and he therefore begged to propose that 
they should fix Monday for going into 
Committee. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man himself had admitted that the sense 
of the House had been taken in so decided 
& manner that there could be no doubt that 
the Bill must pass. Now, he would ask 
if it was a merciful part to postpone the 
measure to the time proposed? He must 
at the same time say, that as there were 
Gentlemen who made strong objections to 
going into Committee that night, and as 
he admitted that that was an unusual 
course, he would not take advantage of 
the majority which he possessed to go on 
against the wishes of those Gentlemen if 
the House was averse to it. His wish 
was, that the House should proceed that 
evening; but if they did not consent to do 
so, he hoped that the postponement would 
not be longer than till to-morrow. If the 
House would consent to meet to-morrow at 
Twelve o'clock, he would not object to the 
postponement, and he would propose that 
they go into Committee now pro forma, 
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for the purpose of making merely formal 
alterations, and leave those clauses of the 
Bill to be discussed in Committee to-mor- 
row which gave rise to various objections. 

After a short discussion, 

The House divided, on the question that 
the words, ‘‘ This day at Twelve o'clock, 
stand part of the question :’’—Ayes 230; 
Noes 33: Majority 197. 


List of the Noxs. 


Blewitt, R. J. Nugent, Lord 
Bowring, Dr. O’Brien, W. S. 
Cobden, R. O’Connell, J. 
Crawford, W. S. O’Connor, F. 
Devereux, J. T. Osborne, R. 
Fagan, W. Pearson, C. 
Fox, R. M. Power, Dr. 
Fox, W. J. Power, N. 
Gardner, R. Reynolds, J. 
Grattan, H. Salway, Col, 
Greene, J. Scholefield, W. 
Hindley, C. Sullivan, M. 
Kershaw, J. Thompson, Col. 
Lushington, C. Thompson, G. 
Meagher, T. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Mahon, The 0’Gorman TELLERS, 
Mowatt, F. Hume, J. 
Muntz, G. F. Wakley, T. 


Main question again put. 

Motion made that the House do ad- 
journ :—Ayes 26; Noes 228: Majority 
202. 


List of the Avs. 
Blewitt, R. J. O’Brien, W. S. 
Crawford, W. S. O’Connell, J. 
Devereux, J. T. Power, Dr. 
Fagan, W. Power, N. 
Fox, R. M. Reynolds, J. 
Fox, W. J. Salwey, Col. 
Gardner, R. Scholefield, W. 
Grattan, H, Sullivan, M. 
Hindley, C. Thompson, Col. 
Hume, J. Thompson, G. 
Kershaw, J. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Meagher, T. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman TELLERS. 
Muntz. G. F. O’Connor, F. 
Nugent, Lord Wakley, T. 


Question again put, 

Mr. G. THOMPSON protested against 
proceeding so hastily with a Bill on which 
the country had not had time to express 
its opinion, This haste to stifle freedom 
of thought and of speech, showed either 
weakness or consciousness of guilt on the 
part of a Government that had found it 
necessary to announce in that day’s papers 
such horrid preparations for the Aa wee 
of the people. He moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Sir G. GREY said, that Government 
had already given up Friday, the only day 
in the week which they had at their com- 
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mand. If the hon. Member could insure 
that the committal of the Bill would be 
— as the first Order of the Day on 

ednesday, he might be induced to assent 
to the proposition; but under the circum- 
stances in which he was now placed, he 
must call on the House to support him. 

The House again divided, on the ques- 
tion that the House do now adjourn :— 
Ayes 24; Noes 213: Majority 180. 


List of the Aves. 


Blewitt, R. J. O’Brien, W. S. 
Crawford, W.S. O’Connor, F. 
Devereux, J. T. Osborne, R. 
Fagan, W. Power, Dr. 
Fox, R. M. Reynolds, J. 
Fox, W. J. Salwey, Col. 
Gardner, R. Scholefield, W. 
Grattan, H. Sullivan, M. 
Hindley, C. Thompson, Col. 
Hume, J. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 

Meagher, T. : TELLERS. 


Mahon, The O’Gorman Thompson, G. 
Muntz, G. F. Wakley, T. 

House to go into Committee on the Bill 
at Twelve o’clock the next day. 

House adjourned at half-past One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1848. 


Minotes.] Took the Oaths.—Archibald Acheson, Esq. 
(commonly called Viscount Acheson), having been created 
Baron Acheson. 

Pustic Bitis.—i* Removal of Aliens ; Bankruptcy Court 
Regulation. 

2* Mutiny; Marine Mutiny. 

Pgritions PraesenteD. From Cheltenham, against the 
Election Recognisances Bill.—From the Members of se- 
veral Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity, for the Extension of the Provisions of 
the Benefit Societies Act to that Order. 


ALIENS REMOVAL BILL. 


The Doxe of BEAUFORT said, he 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the circumstance of the great number of 
foreigners that were to be seen at present 
filling the streets of London, and among 
whom it had been ascertained were several 
who were known to be the worst characters 
of France. He was the last person who 
would object to this country affording a 
refuge to foreigners driven from their own 
country by misfortune; but he thought it 
was a very different matter when persons 
came to this country, as many now did, 
with the object of trying to raise sedition 
and disturbance. He wished, therefore, to 
know from Her Majesty’s Government 
whether, since the repeal of the Alien Act, 
there were any provisions in force in this 
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country which would enable the Govern. 
ment to interfere with this class of persons; 
and if not, whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to ask Parlia- 
ment for new powers to effect that object ? 
There was another point also on which he 
wished for information. It was in refer. 
ence to the body which called itself the 
National Convention. That assembly, he 
was aware, had not been recognised by the 
Government, but still it was well known to 
be in existence; and now that there was 
this fraternisation with foreigners going 
on, it appeared to him that the existence 
of that society ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, and he would wish to know, 
therefore, if Her Majesty’s Government 
had any intention of taking measures to 
put it down ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, with regard to the subject last 
mooted by the noble Duke, I do not pro- 
pose to state what are the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference to 
that society; but with respect to the point 
to which he first alluded, I am anxious to 
give an answer which I trust will be con- 
sidered satisfactory, not only by the noble 
Duke, but by your Lordships’ House ge- 
nerally—I mean the circumstances con- 
nected with the presence of large numbers 
of aliens in this country. In reply to the 
first question of the noble Duke, I may 
state that there are no provisions now on 
the Statute-book by means of which the 
conduct of aliens can be controlled in this 
country, otherwise than in accordance with 
the general laws which exist regarding the 
personal liberty of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
But in answer to the very natural question 
put by the noble Duke, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
propose any measure providing a remedy 
for such a state of things, I have to state 
that I now hold in my hand a Bill on this 
very subject, which I intend to lay on the 
table of your Lordships’ House to-night, 
and by which ample powers are given to 
the Government to proceed at once to 
eject foreigners whose objects in this coun- 
try do not warrant their remaining here. 
Although it is not necessary for me, ac- 
cording to the forms of your Lordships’ 
House, to preface any application I may 
make for laying such a Bill on the table 
with any observations whatever, yet, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
with a view to the expediency of passing 
the Bill into law with as little delay as 
possible, I trust that your Lordships will 
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allow me on this oceasion, in moving the 
first reading of the Bill, to make a few 
observations on the object of it. I am 
myself the last person who would wish 
that there should remain in force any per- 
manent law in this country prohibiting 
either the arrival or the residence of aliens 
among us, other than the usual laws of 
the country with respect to all her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and under this feeling I 
have myself, in conjunction with other 
noble Lords, taken a part in procuring in 
one instance a modification, and in the 
other a repeal of the laws which had ex- 
isted on this subject. But I must say that 
I am of opinion, that desirable as it is that 
this country should on all occasions afford 
hospitality and a refuge to all those aliens, 
whether they be monarchical, constitutional, 
_or republican, who are ready to obey the 
laws of the country that they are about to 
enter, and to adopt the part of obedient 
subjects during the residence that they ob- 
tain there under the favour of the law; 
yet I cannot conceal from myself, when I 
see the causes that are now in operation, 
and when I am aware of the increased 
number of foreigners that, under the most 
peculiar circumstances, have recently vi- 
sited this country, and, in short, when I 
know that these foreigners come under 
various influences, and those not the ac- 
customed influences of pleasure or busi- 
ness, but influences of a totally different 
description that I shall not at present more 
particularly allude to—I say, my Lords, 
that seeing these things, I cannot but 
think, and I trust your Lordships will think 
with me, that the Government of the 
country ought to have vested in them a 
power, to be used on their responsibility 
and for a limited time, in certain cases, 
to compel the departure of these persons. 
I am authorised to state that this is the opin- 
ion of Her Majesty’s Ministers generally, 
but also that it is above all the opinion of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and, my 
Lords, when I hear it proclaimed loudly, 
and generally, and avowedly, that there 
are numbers of those foreigners who are 
prepared to take a part in the internal dis- 
sensions of this country — if there be such 
dissensions — and, above all, when I hear 
it clearly proclaimed by a — who is 
deeply guilty of misleading his fellow-sub- 


jects in that respect—when that person 
has publicly stated, that there are 40,000 
or 50,000 persons, not only prepared, but 
desirous, to seize an opportunity of taking 
part in overturning the Government of this 
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country, and in dismembering the parts of 
which the empire consists — when I hear 
this, and when I know that there are 
crowds of persons resorting to this coun- 
try, whose motives cannot at this moment 
be ascertained, I say that it is the duty of 
the Government, and of Parliament, to 
stand armed in this respect, as in every 
other, against such contingencies as may 
arise. I will not go farther at present 
than to state the circumstances under 
which I lay the Bill on the table; and if 
your Lordships consent to read it a first 
time to-day, I shall propose to read it a 
second time on Thursday; and, if it be 
your Lordships’ pleasure to do so, I would 
wish to have it pass through this House 
with as little delay as possible. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he only 
rose for the purpose of making a single 
observation. He wished merely to remark, 
with regard to the assertion that there 
were 50,000 Frenchman ready to assist in 
an outbreak in this country, that he be- 
lieved it to be without the shadow of a 
foundation. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he had given no opinion as to the 
truth of the assertion, but he had merely 
mentioned it as an announcement that had 
been made. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that he was sure that there was not a per- 
son in that House who did not agree with 
him in feeling most grateful to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government for the prompt and judi- 
cious step that they had taken on this sub- 
ject. As an instance that such a measure 
was not uncalled for, he would beg to read 
a passage from a speech made by a person 
named Harney within the last few days. 
[The noble Lord read the passage, which 
alluded to the willingness expressed by 
foreigners to assist in any struggle that 
might be considered necessary in this 
country.] At the same time it was right 
to state that there was a large number of 
foreigners of the most respectable class, 
among whom he might mention such 
names as Prince Louis Buonaparte and 
M. Gaudin, who had offered their services 
to the authorities to be swown in as spe- 
cial constables. 

Bill read 1+. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM *: I rise to move 
for copies of any correspondence between 


* From a pamphlet published by Ridgway. 
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Her Majesty’s Government and the Court 
of Turin relative to the late process in 
Lombardy; and I confess that I look with 
a deep concern to all that has lately 
sed, not only in the north of Italy— 
ut when I cast my eye over the south of 
Europe at large, and yet more when I 
survey the north of Europe, and regard 
the late changes in its ancient polity, the 
prospect strikes me with alarm, almost 
with dismay. I had hoped, vainly I doubt 
hoped, that Heaven might vouchsafe to 
let me close in the midst of general repose 
a life begun under far other auspices—be- 
gun amidst changes—disastrous changes, 
** perplexing monarchs ’’—the overthrow 
of time-honoured institutions—the disper- 
sion of whole communities—the emigration 
of privileged classes—the confiscation of 
vinces—the erash of thrones—the de- 
secration of altars—the rude and sudden 
disruption of the ties that cement nations 
-—the violent alteration of all the land- 
marks by which national dominion is de- 
fined. To these tempestuous days there 
succeeded a happy calm; and I had fondly 
imagined our earthly course might have 
been run ere yet the storm should again 
rise. But now I fear me this lot is not re- 
served for us. I everywhere observe all 
the elements of mischief, and turn which 
way we will the repose of the world seems 
in peril. The point in which danger seems 
most imminent, though perhaps not most 
alarming, is that quarter to which my Mo- 
tion refers, and with that I will therefore 
begin. 

By the Congress of 1814, and the Treaty 
of Vienna concluded next year, Austria’s 
possession of Lombardy was acknowledged 
and confirmed—a possession of three cen- 
turies’ duration. The Pope was confirmed 
in his temporal sovereignty of the Ecclesi- 
astical States; and the succession to the 
kingdom of Sardinia was confirmed to the 
Carignan branch of the house of Savoy, 
the reigning monarch having no sons, and 
his half brother, Charles Felix, only daugh- 
ters. By virtue of the same arrangement, 
by force of the self-same treaty, Genoa 
ceased to be a commonwealth, and was 
delivered over to the Sardinian crown. 
Against that measure I raised my voice in 
Parliament, with others, abler and better 
men, the Whitbreads, the Romillys, the 
Plunketts, the Horners of those days. 
Genoa, we complained, had been stripped 
of her independence; of a republic, she had 
been made the province, the outlying and 
dependent, and vassal province of an ab- 
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solute monarchy. Thus the title of the Sar. 
dinian king to Genoa, his most valuable 
possession, rests upon the self-same ground 
on which Austria’s title to the Milanese re- 
poses—or rather on a far inferior basis; 
because Austria had held Lombardy for 
three hundred years, ever since Charles 
V.’s death—Sardinia has held Genoa only 
for thirty. Lombardy had never been a 
eommonwealth, but always a grand duchy 
since the thirteenth century—Genoa had 
ever been a republic until the nineteenth. 
So that while Lombardy only passed from 
one prince to another three hundred years 
ago, and that other’s title was acknow- 
ledged in 1815—-Genoa passed from a free 
and independent State to that of vassal un- 
der an absolute monarch, and she made 
this change for the first time only in 1815. 
Such is the Sardinian king’s title to his 
dominions; and now let us see what is 
his conduet towards those neighbours who 
have under the same arrangement received 
ample confirmation of a title, which that ar- 
rangement has not continued and confirmed, 
but begun and created in Charles Albert. 
Nothing, I will affirm, ean exceed the violent 
injustice of that conduct, except, perhaps, 
it be the fraudulent pretexts with which it 
has been covered or coloured, and the per- 
fidy of the declarations preceding or ac- 
companying it. First, he makes war upon 
his neighbour the Austrian Emperor, on 
the ground of having what the French, in 
the jargon of their Propaganda, term a 
Mission, a vocation to liberate enslaved 
nations, holding out the right hand of pro- 
tection to all people who revolt against 
their lawful sovereign, as the Convention 
did by their famous decree of 19th Nov. 
1792, which lit up the flames of war all 
over the world. In this, his capacity of 
Missionary, he preached, needlessly to the 
Milanese he preached, the sacred duty of 
insurrection, issued a manifesto to promise 
his aid, and fulfilled that promise, one of 
the few he ever kept, by marching an 
army into Lombardy. On the 22nd March, 
in answer to a remonstrance of the Austrian 
ambassador, touching the threats of the 
Turin journals, Charles Albert solemnly 
declared his fixed resolution to maintain 
all the relations of amity with his imperial 
neighbour. At that hour when that de- 
claration was made, he had signed the ma- 
nifesto promising his aid to the Milanese 
insurgents—and on the next day, the 23rd 
of March, it was promulgated! When 
complaint was made, and, I presume, asto- 
nishment expressed by the Austrian ambas- 
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sador, the excuse given was one which I 
trust the republicans of Milan will not fail 
to mark. Republican principles, forsooth, 
were becoming rife in Lombardy, and his 
Sardinian Majesty did not know that they 
might not extend into Piedmont, peradven- 
ture into Genoa, and shake his royal autho- 
rity; therefore he felt justified in marching 
his troops. So that by this notable discovery 
in public law, if I am sovereign of a State, 
and the subjects of a xo igen prince 
take any course which I deem perilous for 
the peace of my dominions, I have a right 
not to protect those dominions from that 
peril, but to march and seize the dominions 
of my unoffending neighbour. Because 
the Lombards revolted against Austria, 
Charles Albert has a right, not to put down 
a revolt whence peril to his own States 
might arise, but to join the revolt, help 
the insurgents, attack Austria, and seize 
on her possessions. 

My Lords, I have little fear of this un- 
principled man succeeding. The Milanese 
must know him too well to render that pos- 
sible. Of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
he cannot possibly become master—for 
Venice has already ceased to form part of 
it—she has restored her ancient republic, 
as she had a right to do: no one ean com- 


plain of the form of policy she has chosen 
to establish—she may find advantages in 
it, advantages which are wisely purchased 


by submitting to its undeniable vices. A 
republic has some: undeniable virtues: it 
gives power to call forth the resources of 
@ State, beyond any other form of govern- 
ment—it enables merits of all kinds to 
become known and to rise—its habitual 
fermentation moves, peradventure con- 
vulses, the whole mass of society, and 
makes the scum rise to the surface, in- 
eluding with much that is utterly worth- 
less, some particles of value—all these vir- 
tues has a republic; but one thing I firmly 
believe to be, and to be of necessity, want- 
ing in a republic, Liberty it has not—Li- 
berty can never flourish under its shade; 
for whereas in monarchies, how despotic 
soever, the subject can be safe in his re- 
moteness from the tyrant, in a republic he 
is surrounded by tyrants, each of whom 
domineers in the name of the people. 
Venice may prefer this notwithstanding, 
and she has a right to please herself; but 
whether she continues republican, or having 
tried the experiment, she prefers liberty to 
that fancy and becomes monarchical, she 
will assuredly not take the fancy of pre- 


ferring the rule of Charles Albert, an 80 
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he can only hope to take the Lombard 
kingdom without the Venetian augmenta- 
tion. But will he succeed even thus far? 
I greatly doubt it. I can hardly suppose 
that he is so much less known on the Lom- 
bard side of the Alps than he is in the 
northern regions of Europe; I can hardly 
think that his former history is so unfa- 
miliar to his near neighbours as to render 
his yoke a matter of desire among them. 
And if there be any one, either here in 
England or elsewhere, who has been vainly 
speculating upon the possibility of erecting 
a Sardo-Lombard kingdom, whose crown 
this man shall wear—let him lay aside the 
silly expectation, for he may be assured 
that the story of 1820 and 1821 is not 
forgotten in Northern Italy. Yes! This 
is that Carignan who having enticed many 
to join in a conspiracy against his kinsman, 
the Sardinian Monarch, and so far suc- 
ceeded in his plot as to proclaim the Spa- 
nish constitution of 1812, suddenly took 
fright; whose nerves failing him as peril 
approached, he fled from Turin, and, to save 
his worthless life, betrayed his dupes, and 
they suffered death as his accomplices. 
Outlawed on his flight, he soon after en- 
deavoured to make his peace and gain a 
pardon. For this purpose he went to 
Spain, which was then the theatre of war; 
—it may be fancied that he went to op- 
pose the French invasion, and to fight in 
defence of the Spanish constitution, which 
he had himself proclaimed in Piedmont— 
no such thing—he joined the forces of the 
Duke D’Angouleme, sent to put that con- 
stitution down—he was engaged at the 
Troeadero; and having gained his pardon 
by this new act of treachery and apostacy, 
he was suffered to revisit Turin; where he 
afterwards succeeded to the Crown by virtue 
of the Treaty of Vienna—the same treaty 
which confirmed Austria in the possession 
of her Lombard dominions. These things 
cannot be forgotten in Milan; but so nei- 
ther are they forgotten in Genoa. If any 
one supposes the Commonwealthsmen of 
the republic of Doria and Columbus are 
enamoured of Sardinian rule, or forgetful 
of Charles Albert’s history, he is miserably 
mistaken: that king will find it a hard mat- 
ter to attempt liberating the Milanese from 
the mild and merciful authority of Austria 
on the one hand, and prevent the Genoese 
from attempting to shake off his far more 
galling yoke on the other. Their move- 
ments have already affected his nerves in 
the accustomed manner. It was his fears, 
awakened by these sturdy republicans, that 
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drove him to all the concessions he has yet 
made, With the habitual falsehood which 
is his second nature, he has taken credit 
for those things which were wrung from 
his terrors. Step after step as he quailed 
before the Genoese, he yielded to their de- 
mands, and now, casting his eyes across 
the Alps, to the revolt of Paris, falsely 
called the French Revolution, he again 
takes fright, and pays court to the handful 
of republicans who sway the capital of our 
neighbours, by attacking their Austrian 
adversaries in Lombardy. 

My Lords, when I thus speak of France, 
as truth requires, and duty compels me, I 
freely admit the right of that people to 
humble themselves before a handful of men 
in Paris—I dispute not the right of five 
and thirty millions to bear the dominion of 
twenty thousand; and of the other things 
which the chiefs of these men are now 
doing every day in the name of the whole 

ple, we have no right to complain— 
their fruits, their bitter fruits will be ga- 
thered by themselves; my prayer is that 
they may be less bitter than I dread and 
believe. But having referred to the expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Lombardy, I 
may be allowed to add, that if, by any 
amicable arrangement, any wise conces- 
sions of Vienna to Milan, the Lombards 
could obtain the inestimable blessing of a 
constitutional monarchy, and if they were fit 
for that form of government to which cen- 
turies of varied experience have trained us, 
to which Italians are necessarily alien and 
unsuited—no one could more heartily re- 
joice than myself. But my joy would be 
mingled with another feeling, knowing the 
Italians as I do, and knowing represenia- 
tive government as I do—the feeling of 
wonder; and, in the meantime, I am 
bound to say, much offence as the declara- 
tion may give to some in Italy, and a few 
here more zealous than knowing, that, 
with all the ills attendant on subjection to 
a foreign dominion, the Austrian rule in 
Italy has been one, generally speaking (for 
exceptions there are), mild, and to the 
people wholesome—that the inestimable 
blessing of an admirable police has been 
secured by it—that a tranquil and regular 
government has been uninterrupted—that 
an administration, which improved the 
condition of the people, protected their in- 
dustry, augmented their wealth and their 
comforts, controlled all feudal and aristo- 
cratic oppression, has becn the unvarying 
lot of the Lombards under the sway of the 
Austrian Crown. If its yoke is exchanged 
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for another scheme of polity, 1 fervently 
hope they may find the administration of 
Italians as honest, as moderate, as con- 
ducive to internal peace, and to individual 
freedom—but I far more wish it than ex- 
pect. 
In casting my eyes over the late history 
of the Italian Peninsula, there is another 
actor in its scenes, whose feelings I envy 
less than those of the Sardinian King, 
though I may respect them more—I allude 
to the Holy Father, the most ancient pre- 
late of the Christian Church—chief of the 
Romish Hierarchy—Sovereign of its tem- 
poral States. Consulting his love of po- 
pular applause far more than the peace of 
Christendom, he, who assumes to be the 
head of the Religion of Peace, chose to be 
the first mover of those convulsions which 
have all over Europe placed that peace in 
jeopardy. Better had he discharged his 
duties as a temporal Prince—better—far 
better performed his functions as a Chris- 
tian prelate, had he paused before the in- 
surmountable difficulties which of necessity 
must obstruct the path of a Sovereign 
Pontiff, when he is pleased to make him- 
self a patron of political change—a Cory- 
pheeus in revolutionary movements. He is 
to give the Romans a republican govern- 
ment. Parliamentary reform, general 
elections in the patrimony of St. Peter, 
present some difficulty to the mind. A 
Commons’ House of Parliament is hard to 
figure there; an Upper Chamber of Cardi- 
nals is of yet more difficult conception. 
But a limited Monarch, a constitutional 
Sovereign, who partakes of the Divine 
nature, who is of an infallible class of 
beings; and if infallible in Church mat- 
ters, how separate them from temporal? 
—such a phenomenon, I own, does strike 
one with confusion; but yet more puzzled 
is one to divine how his Holiness is to com- 
municate his infallibility to his Ministers 
—to his responsible advisers. The Holy 
Father had far better have well weighed 
all these difficulties before he took the 
plunge by which he has shaken the repose 
of the world, in order to gain the strange 
anomalous title, and reap the suspicious 
praise, of a reforming Pope. But supposing 
his difficulties overcome—suppose the same 
supernatural influence to which he is sup- 
posed to owe his election, should help him 
to untie the knot—yet he has gone beyond 
merely yielding to his mob at home; he 
should have thought three and thrice times 
ere he did that. But how much more did 
it behove him to pause before he took the 
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field, and sent his bad troops and worse 
captains, to make war against the Empe- 
ror? He, the head of the Christian 
Church, is the first to break the peace of 
the world. He, who owes his triple crown 
to the Treaty of Vienna, is the first to 
draw the sword against it, and to attempt 
contemning and tearing his own, his only 
title-deed. He who holds Rome by the 
same title by. which Ferdinand holds 
Milan, is the first to help with his troops 
the populace whom his paternal exhorta- 
tions have stirred up to insurrection, 
preaching the apostolic doctrine that none 
should be subject to the powers which be 
of God—that revolt against rulers is a 
duty. His Holiness’s soldiers have actually 
joined those insurgents, and captured an 
Austrian fort, with effusion of blood. This 
is the venerable Pontiff, this the Holy 
Father, whom we are desired by our 
thoughtless lovers of liberty to revere as a 
friend to mankind. He is a worthy ally 
of the Sardinian King, and as in their 
deeds they were conjoined, so it may be 
that in their fate they shall not be divided. 
At the Roman Court, by an obsolete but 
unrepealed law, we can have no represen- 
tative; but at Turin we of course have the 
benefit of one to manage our affairs. He 
is personally unknown to me, though I 
know his respectable connexions; I trust 
he was competent from his capacity and 
his experience, to conduct well and firmly 
our affairs at this critical juncture ; and 
having read Lord Palmerston’s solemn 
warning to Austria to beware how she in- 
terfered with foreign States in Italy, and 
above all with Sardinia, the old ally of 
England, I conclude we shall find that he 
gave as strong and specific a warning to 
Sardinia how she interfered with a yet 
older and more important ally—namely, 
Austria. Any interference with her Italian 
dominions was to be reprobated beyond 
all other acts, because it imported a direct 
infraction of the Peace of Vienna—a peace 
which in its details I, among others, op- 
posed at the time, but which has now for 
much above a quarter of a century, been 
the corner-stone of all European polity, 
and has formed as much the statute law 
of Europe as the treaties of Munster, com- 
monly called the Peace of Westphalia, of 
old did for a century and a half. To shake 
its provisions, therefore, is now to shake 
the whole fabric of European dominion, 
and the international policy of the civil- 
ised world. From any such shock no man 
can pretend to foretell the perils that 
may arise. I must, however, declare, 
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that I feel, as regards our own safety, 
and the security of our institutions, no 
apprehension whatever; though none can 
more devoutly than myself pray for 
the continuance of peace. The frame 
of society in the rest of Europe runs 
infinitely greater hazard than ours from 
any such calamity. Amidst all the sinis- 
ter events which have of late days 
darkened the political horizon, there is to 
be found one bright gleam, and it rests 
on this highly-favoured isle. We have 
here nothing to fear from the fate of em- 
pires abroad: we defy the arms and the 
arts of all the world; we are—the events 
of the last three days, our three days, 
prove us to be—an united people. If any 
such experience were necessary, which I 
deny altogether that it was, to show how 
universally and how firmly our people of 
all ranks are attached to the monarchy— 
the free monarchy under which they have 
the happiness to live—that experience we 
now have. 

The kind friends of England across the 
Channel, who were hugging themselves in 
the hope of seeing their wild and furious 
example followed here, and who were 
proclaiming — even in the Government 
papers—the certain downfall of that mon- 
archy whose representatives their provision- 
al chiefs were daily labouring to conciliate— 
have now seen how utterly false were their 
hopes—as false as their stories circulated 
six weeks ago, that this city was in the 
hands of a republican mob, and that the 
Queen and Her Consort had betaken 
themselves to flight. Possibly they had 
been deceived by the traitors who resorted 
from hence, and chiefly from Ireland, to 
present the trumpery, the flimsy congratu- 
lations of a wretched handful of rebels, 
that have the courage to threaten revolt, 
and the magnanimity to talk big without 
any action. These traitors, mean in their 
capacity as they admit themselves to be, 
mean in their attempts to redeem their 
ample pledges, as their whole craven but 
prudent conduct proclaims them to be, en- 
deavoured to import from Paris some pro- 
mise of assistance, some prospect of help- 
ing them in levying war against the 
Crown of these realms; and they have 
brought back from their journey not the 
declaration of any responsible Minister— 
not the word of any Government, or any 
pretended Government, or anything like a 
Government, or anything calling itself, 
perhaps falsely calling itself, a Government 
—but the threats of clubs without names 
—the promises of men on behalf of num- 
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bers that never instructed them to promise 
for them—the bravadoes of persons utterly 
obscure, who used the authority of others 
that never gave any powers of the kind— 
the promises of those who had neither the 
will nor the power to perform. I disdain 
all reference to such clubs, or such per- 
sons. Enough for me to observe that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs under the 
Provisional Government gave the treason- 
able emissaries a plain, a downright, and all 
but a rough rebuke for their impertinence. 
I approve highly of this answer. It was 
the next best thing which M. Lamartine 
could have said, next best to what he cer- 
tainly ought to have said, and what an ex- 

rienced Minister, and one free to act as 

e pleased, would have said—‘ Are you 
come from the British Embassy? For if 
not, go about your business—I only know 
Lord Normanby as representing England.” 
With this qualification I approve the an- 
swer given; but I do not at all join in the 
extravagant joy — the silly raptures of 
many—at this answer having rebuked the 
Trish traitors. On the contrary, had M. 
Lamartine been so wanting in common 
sense as to credit their stories—had he 
beed led away by the wild fables of the 
republican press and the Irish treason- 
mongers—had he fancied that the Irish 
were slaves, helots smarting under the 
English lash—that England never goes to 
them but to get recruits for her feeble 
Army, and money for her bankrupt Exche- 
quer—that the Irish pay nearly all our 
taxes—(I would they paid a tenth part of 
them)—that Irish affairs never engage the 
attention of Parliament (when hardly any- 
thing else is discussed by us, and some are 
becoming repealers on account of the 
Irish monopoly of our legislation)—had 
the French Minister, listening to all these 
glaring falsehoods, sent back the traitors 
with a promise of help to their rebellion— 
jt is my firm belief, that the dominion of 
England, and the Government of Ireland, 
would have been made doubly strong—and 
that as all this island are united against 
the attempts to destroy our united empire 
—so all, or nearly all, the sister island 
would have speedily become banded in the 
same holy league. Not only Protestant, 
not only Orangemen—who are already to 
a man, our firm, our brave, our powerful 
allies—but even the’ bulk of the Catholies, 
the disaffected themselves, when thus 
threatened with the hateful embrace of a 
foreign Power, would have been stunned 
into a sense of their duty, and returned to 
patriotic courses. 
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I must not be understood to blame M. 
Lamartine for not at once refusing all in. 
tercourse with the traitors—he was not a 
free agent in the matter—he was, like all 
his colleagues, acting under the eye and 
under the eontrol of the Paris multitude, 
For those who have the hard lot so to 
suffer such thraldom, have a right to our 
sympathy, and must not be visited with 
severe blame when they yield to the pres- 
sure that overpowers them. But if they 
have a right to our pity, they have not the 
same right to our confidence. If I am 
asked whether I do not confide in such 
men as my esteemed friend M. Arago— 
the most illustrious name among the philo- 
sophers of the age—in M. Dupont de 
L’Eure, one of the most virtuous of the 
old republicans, and, unlike some of the 
new school, whoHy uncorrupt and incor. 
ruptible—whose hands like those of the 
old race, unlike some of their successors, 
have ever been clean—in M. Garnier 
Pages, an estimable man and an able 
financier (though I wish he had not 
fallen into the vulgar error of suppos- 
ing. that the credit of England depends 
on her commercial monopoly) — asked 
if I do not trust these men, I answer— 
Certainly. I have as much trust in them 
as I can have in any men acting in the 
hands of the multitude — that is, exactly 
none at all. Then do I trust the republi- 
ean party at large? My answer is an- 
other question, ‘‘ Where is that party to 
be found?’’ Danton said, nearly sixty 
years ago, ‘‘ You’ve got a republic, but 
there are no republicans.’’ The same 
thing may be with very much more accu- 
racy said now; and when it was said to 
M. Ledru Rollin (of whom I wish to say 
nothing, in order that I may speak no 
evil), he replied, “True; France is not 
now republican, but France must be made 
republican’’—a speech which I heard with 
unmingled horror; for it was on this very text 
that the Convention and the Committees 
in 1792, 3, and 4, made their bloodthirsty 
discourses—it was for the purpose of com- 
pelling France either to become republi- 
can, or from terror to be quiet, that the 
guillotine worked; that the purest blood 
in the eountry was shed like water; that 
proscription, pillage, fire, murder, raged 
through the land, and wrapped it in misery 
and devastation. Nevertheless, France 
has the incontestable right to adopt this 
system —if she pleases, to renew these 
scenes. Now, as then, she may, through 
terror —~ through the dread of massacre — 
be compelled to crouch beneath a succes- 
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sion of vulgar tyrants, domineering in the 
usurped name of the people, and extirpat- 
ing all liberty in the abused name of free- 
dom. I hope better things from that noble 
country — from that gallant and generous 
people. I hope that Paris may not long 
be content to receive the law from an 
armed mob, and that, if it does, France 
will not receive the law from Paris. This 
I know, that if she does hug her chains— 
if she does prefer her present condition to 
the comparative happiness she enjoyed un- 
der her constitutional King, her example 
will never prove dangerous by wearing an 
inviting aspect in her neighbours’ eyes. 
Casting their eyes towards France they 
behold the utter ruin of all trade ; the end 
of all ordinary and gainful labour; the 
substitution in its room of a fantastic 
seheme utterly impracticable, but if it 
could be executed, utterly ruinous both to 
the workman and the capitalist, and the 
community at large; the money market 
reduced to despair; all eredit eut up by 
the very roots; public funds reduced from 
75 to 35; Bank stock fallen from 3,000 
to 990 in price; the Government wholly 
without power to check the most violent 
popular excesses, impotent even to protect 
an ambassador’s sacred person, and con- 
fessing to him their not having three 
men at their disposal; that Government, 
in order that its ephemeral existence may 
linger on between life and death till the 
Assembly meets, reduced to subsist on 
violent stimulants, pandering to the pas- 
sions of the rabble by a succession of daily 
claptrap measures ; seizing one day on the 
savings of the poor in order to give Louis 
Blanc the means of paying labour by his 
most fantastic plans ; another day seizing 
on railways in order to clutch some ready 
money, and emptying the till under the 
false pretence of better administering the 
affairs of the companies ; then threatening 
to seize all the banks, and monopolise pa- 
per circulation in a country where hitherto 
specie alone was current ; about to deluge 
the country with 100,000,000 sterling of 
assignats, to the utter destruction of all 
private property—nay, stooping as low as 
to strip the traveller of his money, and 
make him take worthless bank paper in 
exchange*—all these things have the Go- 
vernment done in its provisional state; and 
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ing been so stopped and searched; he had been 
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all these things which have plunged Franee 
into wretchedness, and which now threaten 
her utter ruin, are seen by us and by all 
her neighbours. Hence let no one be 
alarmed at a republic being established on 
the other side of our Channel ; and that it 
will be established there you must not suf- 
fer yourselves for a moment to doubt. A 
republic is, for the present at least, the 
| fate of France. The existing Government 
may be upset by any one who can lead 
10,000 of her gallant troops (deeply dis- 
contented as they are) against the Paris 
mob; but in the cireumstances of the coun- 
try and of Europe the experiment of a 
republic must needs be tried. As Louis 
XVIII., when the army of my gallant 
Friend (the Duke of Wellington) restored 
him in 1815, for the second time, his im- 
mortal victories in the south having re- 
stored him the year before, instead of 
being called as before Louis le bien aimé, 
beeame now l’inevitable — so the republic, 
a second time installed, is truly and for a 
season inevitable. 

Through that stage France must needs 
pass: it is her pleasure and it is her fate. 
But we need not have any fears of its ex- 
ample spreading —of her arts or of her 
arms we need have no fear. Neither un- 
der the old monarchy, nor under the Con- 
vention, when her armies were marshalled 
to victory by the genius, the skill, the gal- 
lantry of my illustrious friend General 
Carnot; nor when the Empire led them to 
conquest; nor when she flourished of later 
times under the illustrious Victim of the 
late change, now an exile within our do- 
minions; above all, of the republican 
charms and republican attire of France 
we assuredly have no reason to entertain 
any dread. Neither her armies nor her 
treasures are ever to be feared by a free 
State like ours. Neither of her emissaries 
nor of her warriors have I any dread; but 
that is because my confidence in our secu- 
rity reposes, not on our own arms or our 
own treasures: it has a far deeper and 
and more ample basis—the affections of 
the people — to be won by constant good 
offices; to be retained by unvarying good 
faith — Non arma, neque thesauri, regni 
presidia unt, verum amici — such friends 
as you had helping you against madmen 
and traitors within the last few days — 
such friends as England, ay, and Ireland 
too swarms with—A mici quos neque armis 
cogere, neque auro parare queas; officio et 


Jide pariuntur. 
My Lords, it was my bounden duty thus 
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to address you; but I cannot conclude 
without setting right an error committed 
by many, acted upon by some—the notion 
that strangers — Englishmen especially— 
are insecure in France. This is wholly 
groundless: some mob proceedings in the 
provinces have, to.the great displeasure 
of all classes, the Government includ- 
ed, taken place against English work- 
men. Generally speaking, I can affirm 
Paris to be quite as safe for our country- 
men as for the natives; and I devoutly 
hope that to all classes the restoration of 
authority in the rulers, by rendering the 
police effectual, may soon make life and 
property universally secure. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he trusted his noble Friend would not 
regard him as being guilty of any disre- 
spect if he abstained from following him 
into the details of his speech, and into cir- 
cumstances which it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to regard with the 
greatest caution. His noble Friend had 
alluded to the number of false reports 
which had been spread abroad as to what 
had been passing on the Continent. He 
agreed with what had fallen from his noble 
Friend on the subject, and could fully con- 
firm his statement ; indeed, in a paper of 
this morning he had seen a statement that 
his noble and learned Friend had applied 
to the French Provisional Government to 
be naturalised as a French citizen, and 
that many other English Peers intended 
to follow his example and to emigrate. 
After the speech they had just heard, their 
Lordships could not but believe that the 
report was entirely destitute of truth, and 
their minds would be relieved from any ap- 
prehension on the subject. He fully agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend that the 
steps taken by the Sardinian Government 
against Austria were deeply to be regret- 
ted. With respect to the invasion of the 
Austrian territory, he was willing to wait 
until he knew what the circumstances 
really were that attended it before he was 
— to use such strong language as 

ad been uttered by his noble and learned 
Friend. It was a proceeding most deeply 
to be lamented, and which had been most 
strongly protested against by Her Majes- 
ty’s Minister at Turin, and he pointed out 
the consequences to which it might lead. 
He was not then prepared to say anything 
which would commit Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the following out any particu- 
lar course ; at the same time, he did not 
conceive that Her Majesty’s Government 
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were bound to resist by force this interven. 
tion of the Sardinian Government. The re- 
monstrances to Austria heretofore alluded 
to, were not exactly to guard against the 
same line of conduct as had been pursued 
by Sardinia, but of a very different nature, 
The interference of Austria with the inde- 
pendent Italian States was understood to 
be with the intention of preventing the 
sovereigns of Italy giving constitutions to 
their subjects. When such intentions of 
Austria were made known, Her Majesty's 
Government did consider it advisable to 
use strong terms of remonstrance to the 
Austrian Government. In the same way 
Her Majesty’s Government advised the 
King of Sardinia, ineffectually it was true, 
but still to induce him, to delay his inva- 
sion of the Austrian provinces. He did 
not see any objection to the production of 
the papers, or such parts of them as could 
be communicated without injury to the 
public service. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1848. 


Minutes] New Writ.—For Bewdley, v. Thomas James 
Ireland, Esq., void Election. 

Pustic BILts.—1° Exchequer Bilis (17,946,5002.); Qualifi- 
eation of Members. 

Reported.—Law of Entail (Scotland). 

PgrTirions PRESENTED. By Mr. John O’Connell, from 
an immense number of Places in Ireland (359 Petitions), 
for the Repeai of the Union with Ireland.—By Mr. Bur- 
roughes, from Norfolk, and Admiral Gordon, from Aber- 
deen, against the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By Mr. A. 
Matheson, from Forres (Scotland), for Revision of the 
Stamp Duties.—By Mr. H. Russell, from Members of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
of several Places, for the Extension of the Benefit Socie- 
ties Act.—By Colonel K. Tynte, from Bridgwater, against 
the Crown and Government Security Bill.—By Mr. Bur- 
roughes, from Norfolk, against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.—By Mr. Devereux, from Wexford, 
against the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill.—By Vis- 
count Drumlanrig, from Dumfries, for the Improvement 
of Parochial Schools (Scotland).—By Alderman Copeland, 
from North Staffordshire, and Mr. Divett, from Devon- 
shire, for Alteration of the Public Health Bill. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
‘ BILL, 


On the question that the Speaker leave 
the chair, for the House to go into Com- 
mittee on the Crown and Government Se- 
curity Bill, 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR said, he had already 
stated his intention, upon the introduction 
of this Bill, to give it all the opposition 
which the forms of the House would per- 
mit, and, in pursuance of that notice, he 
now rose to {meet it in its presant stage. 
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He had already presented a petition, signed 
by thousands of the people of this metro- 
polis, against the Bill, and he knew very 
well that if time were afforded to the coun- 
try at large to opines an opinion upon it, 
the table of the House would be covered 
with similar petitions. And although it 
had been stated by some hon. Members 
that it was their intention to look for some 
modifications, and to propose some altera- 
tions of this Bill, he looked upon it as so 
unconstitutional in its principle, that he 
should give the House an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion upon it in every 
stage. It was notorious that for many 
years the principles of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel) had been acted upon by the present 
Government, namely, that of centralising 
all power within the House of Commons; 
and the effect of the centralisation of that 
power within the House of Commons was 
to destroy the influence of public meetings, 
public writings, and public speaking out- 
side of the House of Commons. They 


were perfectly aware that in Spain, for in- 
stance, where the elective franchise was 
limited to about 96,000 of the population 
—which was very large—the country was 
continually in a state of convulsion; and 


the émeutes which had taken place in 
France were the result of a similar cause. 
Those émeutes were concocted in secret 
clubs and societies, and revolution burst 
upon the kingdom before there was any 
public intimation of it. And such must be 
the state of things in this country, if the 
free expression of public opinion were put 
down. Since the days of the Reform 
Bill, the system of centralisation of power 
within that House, and the virtual sup- 
pression of the public voice there, had pro- 
gressed at a rapid rate. And if he needed 
any illustration of the deplorable effects of 
such attempts to drown the popular voice, 
he would ask them to look to America, 
which they had forfeited by their oppres- 
sion. The people of America presented 
petitions to that House; their remon- 
strances were not listened to; and they 
had recourse at last to the principle con- 
tained in the apothegm of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Treasury and the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
namely, that moral power was but a sha- 
dow, and that physical force was a sub- 
stance. America, then, was lost; and from 
the news which he had recently received 
from Canada, that country also would be 
lost unless they consented to yield to the 
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Canadians their just political rights. Ca. 
nada rebelled, and Canada obtained its 
Parliament. Well, then, when they saw 
these things—when they saw that, con- 
trary to the promise made at the time of 
the Reform Bill, that this country should 
be governed by local institutions, all power 
was being centralised in that House—he 
called upon the really patriotic men on 
both sides of the House to resist this mea- 
sure, which would consign to the care of 
the Attorney General the judges and juries 
of the land, and to heavy penalties every 
man of capacity and mind who should 
hereafter, by writing or speaking, agitate 
for popular rights. Was it not notorious 
that we were progressing in manufacturing 
and mechanical improvements beyond any 
other country in the world? By means of 
the electric telegraph, railroad travelling, 
penny postage, and other improvements, 
we were enabled to take a stand pre-emi- 
nently above all other nations; and was it 
right that the new and active genius which 
those improvements had created in this 
country should be opposed by retrogressive 
legislation such as this? Was it right 
that the progress out of that House should 
be met by an unconstitutional ‘“ base, 
brutal, and bloody’”’ Bill within? He could 
call it by no other name. What was this 
but a Coercion Bill against the free inter- 
change of mind amongst the people of 
England? If it passed, then would that 
freedom of expression of opinion which 
was the boast of England be changed into 
slavery, and the free voice of England be 
changed into muteness. We should then 
be placed under the ban and control of 
the Attorney General—who ought to be 
Prime Minister. He meant no insult to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who now 
filled the office of Attorney General, whose 
talent, sagacity, and clemency, he might 
say, entitled him to the highest admira- 
tion. His remarks applied to the office 
itself; for, under the new law, the At- 
torney General would have the power of a 
Prime Minister. But he was not willing 
to surrender his rights, nor the rights of 
any class in this country, to the system to 
be created under such a Bill as_ this. 
Again, he repeated that if such a Bill as 
this had been introduced into the House 
when the noble Lord now at the head 
of the Government was on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, the blood of a 
Russell would have been roused into mad- 
ness to think that the law under which 
his ancestors suffered was about to be re- 
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enacted in the present age. They had had 
ample proof from the history of yesterday’s 

roceedings, as stated by the right hon. 

aronet (Sir G. Grey) himself, that there 
was no necessity for this Bill, They had 
ample proof that the loyal Orangemen of 
Ireland did not ask for sucha Bill as this. 
Above all, he protested against the unconsti- 
tutional attempt of the Government to tack 
itself to the Crown by bringing in a Bill 
for the better security of the Crown and 
Government. If this Bill were passed, 
then the Government would be able to per- 
petuate itself in office. He would tell 
them candidly that he did not attach that 
importance to Ministers speaking from that 
side of the House, which he did to inde- 
pendent Members speaking from the Oppo- 
sition and Ministerial benches. He did 
not place much confidence in the fervid 
eloquence of Ministers, the effect of which 
they sought to increase by boldly slapping 
the red box on the table of the House. He 
cared very little for the big swelling words 
in which they solemly proclaimed their ‘‘in- 
tention and determination to uphold, by all 
means, the dignity and the power of the 
Crown and their own Government.”’ The 
echo to that was ‘‘ Quarter-day.”’ That 
was the only construction which he could 
put upon it. Provided there was free dis- 
cussion in this country, he had no objec- 
tion to a monarchy elective or hereditary. 
If they passed this Bill a man would 
come under its operation not only for 
advisedly speaking, but for advisedly 
thinking or dreaming, as had been said by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Oxford. He warned those who 
now supported this Bill, that they would be 
the first to smart under its operations. 
Hon. Gentlemen who supported the Bill 
had carried on the reform and free-trade 
agitation; which system of advocacy it 
would crush. They had not even refused 
their sanction to demonstraiicns whose 
motto was ‘‘Bread or blood.” Cordially 
as he now approved of the monarchical sys- 
tem, yet if this Bill passed he should ‘de- 
clare himself a republican, at all events. 
He confessed he was astonished by what he 
had read respecting a nobleman who spoke 
in another place on the previous evening. 
The noble Lord to whom he referred had 
stated that one policeman had dispersed 
the whole of the meeting at Kennington 
Common. There could be no greater fal- 
lacy, ignorance, or folly, than for a Min- 
ister, in the performance of his duties, to 
make such a statement. The fact was, 
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that a policeman came to him at the meet- 
ing, and told him that Messrs. Rowan and 
Mayne wished to see him, as they had 4 
message from the Home Office. Fearing 
that the people would molest the policeman, 
he said that he would knock down the 
first man that touched him, and he made 
them give the policeman plenty of room. 
The people obeyed him; and were they, on 
that account, to be met by a jeer? He 
cautioned that House not to laugh at the 
people when their conduct was so perfectly 
peaceable : it would afford them a bad pre. 
cedent. He (Mr. O’Connor) was not ex: 
actly in a state of health to justify his 
occupying the House any longer in this 
stage of the Bill, and particularly as he 
had already expressed his views upon it. 
He protested against a Government which 
mocked Ireland by making it equal with 
England in its participation of punishment, 
but refused to put her upon the same 
footing with regard foe rights. He 
called on all the liberal Members to oppose 
every stage of the Bill. 

Mr. HORSMAN, as it appeared they 
were likely to get into a somewhat angry 
discussion on the Bill, thought it was de- 
sirable that the temperate Members of that 
Assembly should disembarrass their pro- 
ceedings of any misconstruction to which 
they might be liable. There were certain 
Members in the House who objected to 
the measure in toto; whilst there was an- 
other party extremely anxious to facilitate 
its passing into a law, and to strengthen 
the hands of Government in furtherance of 
the object they had in view. The latter 
was @ very numerous party; they objected 
only to particular words in one of the 
clauses, and felt’ that as those words were 
part of a permanent measure arising out 
of temporary circumstances, one of two 
courses ought to be taken; either those 
words should be left out altogether, or 
that the Act itself should be merely tem- 
porary in its duration. That was his opin- 
ton; and when they came to the clause in 
Committee, he should move as an amend- 
ment that the words be omitted. But, 
after taking the opinion of the House upon 
that point, he should offer no factious op- 
position to the measure. 

Mr. HUME wished to know if the 
words referred to were intended to apply 
to Members of this House speaking in 
their places, and whether for words spoken 
in that House they would be liable to be 
transported to Botany Bay? He also 
wished to be informed by the Home Secre- 
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tary if it were true, as had been stated in 
another place by a Member of the Cabinet, 
that the meeting on Kennington Common 
yesterday was dispersed by the police 
without the aid of the military? In 
order to show how trifling the whole mat- 
ter had been, he might state to the House 
that a military man attended the meeting 
at his request, and was there from eleven 
o’clock until one, when the chairman an- 
nounced that as the Government had pro- 
hibited the passing of the procession across 
the bridges, he advised the meeting to dis- 
solve itself; it did separate accordingly, 
and the military man alluded to told him 
(Mr. Hume) that there was no interference 
whatever on the part of the police. It was 
right that the truth should be published; 
for the House might not be aware of the 
effects which yesterday’s proceedings were 
calculated to produce on the Continent. 
Ay, what would foreign Governments 
think if the Government of this country 
was obliged to put Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington at the head of the military, 
to call out the police, and to convert 
Somerset House into a garrison, filled 
with horse, foot, and artillery, provisioned 
for two days and nights ? He judged 
from what had taken place that it was 
in the power of the Government to have 
prevented the meeting by the exist- 
ing law; and he thought that the ex- 
traordinary preparations which were made 
had only had the effect of creating an 
alarm which was altogether unnecessary. 
It appeared to him that we were get- 
ting into a system that was most er- 
roneous, and likely to be productive of 
serious consequences both in this House 
and elsewhere. 

Coroye, SIBTHORP tendered his best 
thanks to Her Majesty’s Government for 
' the course which they had adopted; espe- 
cially he thanked the Home Secretary for 
the firmness he had displayed during the 
whole of yesterday’s proceedings; and not 
less sincerely did he thank that right hon. 
Gentleman for the firmness with which he 
had introduced the present Bill. Com- 
plaints had been made of the stringent na- 
ture of this measure; but for his part he 
regretted that it was not ten times stronger. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had asked 
whether the Bill was intended to apply to 
Members of this House speaking in their 
places. All he could say was, that if the 
hon. Member for Montrose himself were to 
be guilty of any offence against the provi- 
sions of the Bill, he should be ready to rise 
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Tower for the remainder of his life. With 
regard to the proceedings on Kennington 
Common, he should have been glad if he 
had seen some of the leaders who then at- 
tempted to disturb the publie peace, and 
to alarm the loyal and peaceable inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, dragged into and 
ducked—he would not say drownedin 
the river Thames, and then sent home in 
their wet clothes as a punishment for their 
daring. 

Mr. AGLIONBY deprecated the use of 
intemperate language in the discussion 
upon this Bill by all parties. He had al- 
ready supported the first and seeond read- 
ing, because he considered the Bill neces- 
sary for the safety of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and he should vote in favour of 
the present Motion; but when the Bill was 
in Committee he should propose various 
modifications in the clauses. 

Mr. GRATTAN considered that the 
measures adopted by the Government yes- 
terday, for the preservation of the peace, 
had had a most salutary effect. Indeed, 
he never felt more delighted than when he 
saw this great city protected from violence 
and outrage by its own citizens. This Bill, 
however, had no claim to the same merit. 
If the people of Ireland were in such a state 
of commotion as, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to render the Bill 
necessary, was that any reason for inflict- 
ing it upon the people of England, who 
had proved themselves peaceable and loyal ? 
How Jong was it intended to punish a man 
for what was called ‘‘ open and advised 
speaking?’’? Why should not the Govern- 
ment be satisfied with simple imprison- 
ment, according to the circumstances, ra- 
ther than the penalty of transportation ¢ 
The fact was, the existing law had not 
been sufficiently tried. He charged the 
Government with carrying on war in dis- 
guise on Irish ground. They were daily 
pouring troops into that country, under the 
idea that there was an insurrection, yet 
there was none; but in the face of this fact 
they asked the House to pass a law placing 
Ireland under the same law as England. 
But the Bill, if it became law, would be 
worth nothing; for it was laid down by 
most eminent Judges, Hale, Foster, Black- 
stone, and others, that nothing was so dan- 
gerous to proceed against as spoken words, 
The Government were really adopting a 
wrong course towards Ireland. They ought 
to relieve the people from the causes which 
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Jed to disturbance before they attempted 
to punish them. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that on refer- 
ring to the division lists of the preceding 
night, he had little hope of suecess on the 
rt of the minority in opposing the Bill. 

hen he reflected that 453 Members had 
voted for the second reading, and only 
thirty-six against it, and that the majority 
was composed of the leaders of the two 
great parties in this country, a public 
amalgamation of Whigs and Tories, he 
had also very little hope of obtaining any 
modification of the severe provisions of the 
measure. This belief had been strength- 
ened by the speech of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General; a speech which, without 
meaning any disrespect, he regarded as 
having begged the question. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had reminded the 
House that the accused under this Bill 
would have the bulwark of trial by jury. 
The theory of trial by jury was excellent 
in the abstract; but its practice in Ireland 
was anything but pure or satisfactory. 
Need he remind the House of the cele- 
brated trial of O’Connell and his asso- 
ciates ? The jury which tried those con- 
spirators, as they were called, was packed. 
Their decision was appealed against in 
the House of Lords, and the decision of 
the court which tried was reversed upon 
the special ground that the jury had been 
packed; and Lord Denman, in pronouncing 
judgment, said, ‘‘ If such practices are to 
be continued in Ireland, the trial by jury 
may be called a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare.” The same machinery which 
existed at that time in Dublin for the se- 
lection of juries existed still in all its in- 
tegrity; and, practically, parties convicted 
under this Bill would be shut out of their 
appeal to the House of Lords, because, be- 
fore it could be made, they would be on 
their voyage to a penal settlement. He 
regarded the measure also as an attack 
upon that principle which conferred the 
right of expressing opinion either by speak- 
ing or writing. If he were told this would 
be matter for the consideration of the jury, 
he replied that under the present econ- 
stitution of juries in Ireland, he should be 
extremely sorry to trust his liberty to such 
a tribunal. The measure, instead of being 
a modification of the existing law, was an 
aggravation of it, in proof of which he re- 
ferred to the third clause, by which offences 
in Ireland, now punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment, were rendered punishable by 
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in the discretion of the court. So stringent 
was the Bill that it absolutely included the 
ladies. He trusted its framers would have 
sufficient gallantry to exclude the ladies of 
Ireland at all events, and leave the gentle- 
men to suffer for them. It was professed 
to be called for on the ground—first, that 
Ireland was disturbed, and next, that Eng- 
land was disturbed; but he denied both al- 
legations. Indeed he challenged any hon. 
Member to prove, with the exception of 
the two newspapers, the Nation and the 
United Irishman, in Dublin, any real ap- 
pearance of disturbance or disaffection in 
Ireland. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the inhabitants of Dublin condemned as 
much as the right hon. Baronet the wild 
and extravagant doctrines put forth by 
those journals; and they condemned them 
in the most ugmeasured terms. Was 
there any further proof than could be 
found in those papers that Dublin was 
in a state of rebellion against England ? 
None? He might be told that troops 
were required in Dublin. He rejoiced 
at that circumstance, and he had no ob- 
jection to the whole British Army being 
quartered in the city, knowing, as he did, 
that it must increase the circulating me- 
dium. Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, Clonmel, all the great cities, were 
perfectly quiet; yet hon. Gentlemen, who 
knew no more of Ireland than they did of 
New Zealand, got up in that House and 
said, ‘‘ I will vote for this Bill because the 
country is disturbed.’’ That allegation he 
distinctly denied. But he must not be 
misunderstood. Though Ireland was not 
disturbed, there was dissatisfaction and 
discontent throughout the whole country. 
One million human beings had, within 
the last eighteen months, sunk into their 
graves for want of food; and at the as- 
sizes at Galway a man was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment for stealing 
food. In this case the stipendiary magis- 
trate, addressing the court, said, there 
were extenuating circumstances, and that 
he had heard a report of one child having 
died of starvation, and its mother eating 
its flesh. The stipendiary magistrate felt 
it his duty to disinter the child, and he 
found that its bones had been picked. At 
this very time there were bullocks at the 
man’s door, yet he allowed his own wife 
to feed on her own child before he would 
kill one of the animals. The court ordered 
the man to be discharged. This case was 
only an illustration of the general distress 
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men were sinking to their graves. Under 
such circumstances, he felt it perfectly 
consistent with the maintenance of his al- 
legiance to urge the dissolution of a Union 
which had been destructive to Ireland, 
and attended with no benefit to England. 
When the 3rd Clause was brought up, he 
should feel it to be his duty to move an 
Amendment to the effect that, for all the 
greater offences enumerated in it, the pun- 
ishment of transportation should be inflict- 
ed; but for all minor offences, such as 
open and advised speaking, the penalty 
should be three years’ imprisonment. He 
would remind the House that there were 
three persons already under arrest, namely, 
the hon. Member for Limerick, Mr. Mea- 
gher, and Mr. Mitchell, and that if these 
persons were found guilty, they might, 
under the provisions of the existing law, 
be imprisoned for three years, and fined 
without limit. He thought that was a 
tolerable punishment for talking, and, af- 
ter all, it was only talk. There was a 
deal of talking on the other side of 
the Channel, and a considerable quantity 
on this. In Dublin, however, all lan- 
guage of that kind received a particular 
name ; ple there usually said of it, 
“ That’s all Tallagh-hill talk;’”’ and when 
any one indulged in it, he was spoken of 
as ‘“‘drawing the long bow.’’ Now, he 
asked the Government to postpone pro- 
ceeding with the Bill until after Easter. 
The exhibition of the previous day had 
ended as peaceably as a Quaker’s meeting. 
He had no wish to offend the special con- 
stables around him, who thought that, but 
for themselves, there would have been a 
second edition of Paris; but he certainly 
was not of that opinion. He was a gene- 
ral supporter of the Government, and he 
had endeavoured to vindicate them in 
eases in which no one else would. He 
was, however, in this difficulty. He had 
repeatedly said in Ireland, that they had 
proved themselves the consistent friends 
of civil and religious liberty. What was 
he to do when he went back? The best 
thing which he could do was, perhaps, to 
absent himself altogether from public meet- 
ings. The hon. Member concluded by 
again appealing to the Government to 
postpone the Bill until after Easter. 

Mr. SADLIER wished to state the rea- 
sons which had induced him to vote for 
the introduction of the Bill. He felt, in- 
deed, that from the time of Cromwell all 
legislation had tended to keep up practical 
disunion. It was a great error to imagine 
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that the laws of the two countries were 
identical. It was most extraordinary that 
this measure should have been peculiarly 
intended for the Irish people; it should 
rather be carried into practical operation 
in this country than in that (Ireland). He 
valued this measure, first, because under 
its operation men would no longer be con- 
viected on the single and uncorroborated 
testimony of an approver, but only on the 
evidence of two witnesses. It was the ob- 
ject of the Bill to reduce to felony that 
which had hitherto been dealt with as trea- 
son, and thus to meet the case of those 
juvenile persons in Ireland who were con- 
stantly uttering open and scandalous sedi- 
tion. Such legislation, however, he freely 
admitted, was not calculated to remove 
that deeply-rooted feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion which was at this moment universal 
in Ireland. He would tell the First Min- 
ister of the Crown that every communica- 
tion which he received from his own coun- 
try, led to the belief that amongst the few 
gentry who still clung to their homes 
amongst the merchants and traders, and 
amongst the insolvent tenantry, that the 
feeling prevailed, not only that the Go- 
vernment had signally failed to perform its 
duty, but had been actually indifferent to 
the rapid and extensive progress of that 
mortality of which so many of his country- 
men had, during the last twelve months, 
been the unprotected and unpitied victims; 
the bodies, in many instances, remaining 
uncovered, unshrouded, and uncoffined, to 
gratify the repulsive voraciousness of some 
animal or bird of prey. This was no highly- 
coloured representation, but a plain state- 
ment of what had been witnessed all over 
Ireland. He hoped that one of the first 
practical results of this measure would be 
to save from perdition and dishonourable 
exile some of those unhappily deluded men 
who were at present the erring victims of 
a great political disease. He would tell 
the Government that the great evil of Ire- 
land was physical misery, for which the 
existence of the poor-law, with its imper- 
fect machinery, provided no adequate re- 
medy. That law was nothing less than a 
delusion to the destitute, and confiscation 
to the industrious ; and though he did not 
ask the noble Lord to interfere in the deal- 
ings between man and man, he thought 
the statement that the Government had 
nothing to do with the matter was not jus- 
tifiable. There was another grievance to 
which he would refer. Was the noble 
Lord really aware of the present state of 
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the elective franchise in Ireland? [‘* Ques- 
tion !’”] He was perfectly in order in con- 
sidering whether this measure was cal- 
culated to remove discontent. He would 
put the case of the populous and extensive 
county of Tipperary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dungarvan (Mr, 
Sheil) was formerly returned for that 
county by a majority of 1,800; a few days 
ago the number of persons qualified to 
vote was only 431. Such was the con- 
stituency in the case of an area little short 
of 1,000,000 acres, and a population of 
about 1,000,000 also. He would remind 
the House of the remarkable words with 
which the right hon. and gifted Member 
for Dungarvan, to whom he had just re- 
ferred, had concluded one of his memorable 
appeals to a former House of Commons:— 

“ Let a few years go by, and the national mind 
of Ireland will be one mass of hot commotion. 
Ifa great outbreak of popular commotion should 
oceur here—if the predictions of Conservatives 
should be fulfilled—if your alliance with France, 
which is as unstable as its dynasty, should cease, 
you may have cause to lament, when lamentation 
will be unavailing, that to 7,000,000 of Irishmen 
justice was refused.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I really 
think the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down must have mistaken the Motion now 
before the House for the Motion which is to 
be brought forward at a later period of this 
day; and as he expects the Government to 
bring forward a number of measures af- 
fecting Ireland, I beg leave to submit to 
him whether he can complain of our not 
bringing forward any measures of a reme- 
dial nature, if the time of the House is so 
taken up as to make it impossible that any 
day can be devoted to them. The hon. 
Gentleman has referred to a statement of 
mine last night, and he appears so much to 
have misapprehended it, that I must say a 
few words to correct his misapprehension. 
The hon. Gentleman says that the present 
Government is considered in Ireland to be 
totally indifferent to the sufferings of the 
people, and the loss of life occasioned by 
the want of food; and he appears to sup- 
pose that I said it was no part of the busi- 
ness of the Government to interfere in mat- 
ters of that nature. WhatI stated was, 
that, generally speaking, it was not the 
business of the Government to interfere in 
the various relations which affected the 
supply of food; and-I said, that any mea- 
sures which might be introduced having 
such a tendency were to be regarded as 
measures of exception. I certainly never 
stated that the present Government had 
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not considered some measures 

on account of the want of food in Ire 
I could not, indeed, have said so, because 
last year the Government recommended to 
the House measures by which they afforded 
food to upwards of 3,000,000 of persons 
daily; so far was the Government from 
being indifferent, as the hon. Gentleman 
says they are considered to have been, to 
the sufferings endured in Ireland, With 
regard to the present year, there is, in- 
deed, the poor-law, to which the hon, 
Gentleman has referred; but I have al- 
ways considered that the introduction of 
that law at first, with a division of dis- 
tricts which, in certain cases, might make 
it extremely difficult to supply food, re- 
quired the constant attention of the Go- 
vernment. Some time ago I sent out di- 
rections from the Treasury, that in cases 
in which relief could not be obtained, 
strict inquiry should first be made, whe- 
ther that was owing to any neglect in the 
collection of rates; and, that in cases 
where parties were fully able to pay, pay- 
ment should be enforced. I went on to 
say, that I wished further inquiries to be 
made as to cases in which the want of re- 
lief was not owing to the negligence of col- 
lectors, or to the refusal of persons to pay, 
but to a total inability to supply the dis- 
tressed poor of the district; and I wisheda 
report to be made in all such cases, in order 
that either by means of the British Asso- 
ciation, or of some measures to be pro- 
posed by the Government to the House, 
the poor so situated might be saved from 
starvation, and relief be given. I think 
what I have stated shows, that neither 
with regard to the last year, nor to the pre- 
sent year, are we liable to the charge of 
treating the sufferings of the Irish poor as 
a matter of indifference. I must say, that 
if such statements be made in Ireland, they 
are libellous and calumnious, and I am 
sorry that they should have been repeated 
in this House. 

Sm Dz L. EVANS felt called upon to 
offer his sincere and heartfelt thanks to the 
Government for the admirable arrange- 
ments which they had made on the pre- 
vious day for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace. Most happy did he feel that 
that day was not a day of mourning; but 
that it was not so was owing, he believed, 
mainly to the fact that the Government 
had not been wanting in their duty. He 
knew no more grand, more honourable, or 
more sublime spectacle than that which 
had been presented on the previous day 
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by the Government and the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. It had been said, that the 
meeting was a contemptible one, It wasa 
contemptible meeting, thanks to the Go- 
vernment which had rendered it so, Every 
friend of order, every person in favour of 
the maintenance of property, and of ail 
that contributed to the well-being of ciyil- 
ised society, had reason to thank the Go- 
vernment for the result. 

Mr. MASTERMAN felt great plea- 
sure in tendering to the Government his 
humble acknowledgments; and he felt sure 
that in so doing he was expressing the 
feeling of the whole city of London, for the 
arrangements which they had made on the 
previous day for the life and property 
of the subject. 

Sm G. GREY: The hon. Member 
for Montrose asked me a distinct ques- 
tion, namely, whether the meeting at 
Kennington Common yesterday was for- 
cibly dispersed by the police, or sepa- 
rated of its own accord. In answer to 
that question, I beg to say that the meet- 
ing was not forcibly dispersed by the 
police. The.police commissioners, acting 


under the directions of the Government, 
made an intimation to the leaders of the 
meeting, that if they persevered in their 


intention of going in procession through 
the streets of London, they would be for- 
cibly prevented from carrying that inten- 
tion into effeet. Upon that intimation being 
made to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 0’Con- 
nor), I understand a resolution was adopted 
by the meeting to disperse. But I cannot 
admit the inference which the hon. Mem- 
ber has drawn from the fact, that the 
preparations were useless. It is a fact 
that preparations were made: the know- 
ledge of those preparations gave confi- 
dence to all loyal and well-disposed per- 
sons in this metropolis, and struck with 
terror those who might have been dis- 
posed to create confusion. I must also 
say, that, judging from all the accounts 
which I have received, nothing could 
have been more praiseworthy or me- 
ritorious than the conduct of the great 
body of the population of the metropolis. 
The spirit which animated them, and their 
cordial co-operation in the maintenance of 
erder and peace, will, I have no doubt, 
have a good effect throughout the country. 
Indeed, this has been the result already. 
From accounts which I have received this 
morning, it appears that the information 
received in the country by telegraph yes- 
terday, by persons anxiously awaiting in- 
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telligence from London, produced the best 
possible effects in the large towns of the 
kingdom; and what has occurred will, I 
have no doubt, have an effect also through- 
out Europe. The Government had a re- 
sponsible duty to perform; and they have 
been enabled, under Providence, to dis- 
charge that duty, through the cordial co- 
operation of the great body of the people, 

Mr. HUME denied that he had said 
that the Government were wrong in making 
preparations. What he had said was, that 
they were perfectly right in making the 
necessary preparations, but wrong in crea- 
ting such disproportionate alarm. 

Mr. O’CONNOR wished to put the 
right hon. Baronet in possession of a fact. 
It was, that before the authorities had 
communicated their intention of interrupt- 
ing the procession, it was upon his recom- 
mendation resolved that the procession 
should not pass over the bridges. 

House divided :—Ayes 321; Noes 19: 
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Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C, 
Vivian, J. H. 

Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H., S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 

West, F. R. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir I. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 

Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Craig, W. G. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Blewitt, R. J. 
Callaghan, D. 
ee J. T. 
Fagan, W. 
Fox, R. M. 
Gardner, R, 
Grattan, H. 
Greene, J. 
Meagher, T. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, J. 


Clause agreed to. 


Osborne, R. 
Reynolds, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scully, F 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
TELLERS, 
Crawford, W. S. 
O’Connor F. 


On Clause 2, making the measure ap- 


plicable to Ireland. 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL moved the omis- 
sion of all reference to Ireland. He ob- 
jected to the clause, because he conceived 
that it would be exceeedingly ill-advised 
and unfair to apply the Bill at that moment 
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to his country. It would be ill-advised for 
reasons which, as they would not possess 
any novelty, he would refrain from stating. 
There was an impression prevailing, how- 
ever, in Ireland that that House was ever 
ready to extend the law of England to that 
country when it savoured of harshness and 
severity, but not when the extension would 
confer any advantage; and at a time when 
such extraordinary events were occurring 
in Europe, the Bill must tend to add to the 
existing discontent. Before the passing 
of the Coercion Bill, Irish Members had 
warned the House that they were breaking 
their pledges as to measures of relief; and 
in the fifth month of the Session not a step 
had been taken towards redeeming that 
pledge. The measure proposed by the 
Secretary for Ireland was but an aggrava- 
tion of the ill treatment which Ireland had 
received. As to the second point which 
he had mentioned, the unfairness of this 
measure, he appealed to the House whe- 
ther it could possibly be otherwise than 
unfair to punish men under this Bill for 
offences committed against the existing 
law? He thought that the cause of justice, 
as well as the interest of both countries, 
required that the clause should be omitted. 

Sim G. GREY thought the real ques- 
tion was whether there was any reason why 
the law of treason in England and Ireland 
should not be the same. He saw no rea- 
son why parties who committed the offence 
in question in Ireland should not be subject 
to the same penalty as those who com- 
mitted it in England. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 3, authorising the punish- 
ment of transportation, 

Sm G. GREY wished to make a few 
remarks on this clause before the House 
proceeded to consider any amendment. 
From the discussion which had already 
taken place, the House was probably aware 
what it was intended to enact. There 
were three offences contemplated by the 
clause, and, with the exception of open and 
advised speaking, they were offences under 
the 36th and the 57th George III., and sub- 
jected those who were guilty of them to the 
penalties of treason. The offences were, 
compassing, within or without the United 
Kingdom, the deposition of the Sovereign; 
levying war in order by force or constraint 
to compel the Sovereign to change Her 
counsels, or in order to put any re- 
straint on Parliament; and seeking aid 
from any foreign country. Coupled with 
such compassing and imagining, there 
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must be the expression of it by pub- 
lishing any printing or writing; and the 
clause added, ‘‘ by open and advised speak- 
ing.” Now, in order to carry into ef- 
fect the purposes for which the Bill was 
proposed, the Government thought it ne- 
cessary to insert the words ‘‘ open and ad- 
vised speaking;’’ they proposed to alter 
the law with respect to speeches which 
now only amounted to sedition. He had 
stated the other evening, that the law had 
been found practically inefficacious, or at 
all events inadequate to the effectual re- 
pression of the offence of instigating, by 
public speeches addressed to large assem~- 
blies, the levying of war on the Sovereign, 
and the commission of those offences which 
brought persons within the charge of high 
treason; that although there were persons 
then in Ireland who were indicted for se- 
dition, yet sedition being a bailable offence, 
they were enabled to continue prosecuting 
their designs precisely in the mode which 
had already subjected them to prosecution, 
and that even after the verdict had been 
obtained against them, the punishment 
would be inadequate to repress the offence. 
The Government had thought that if the 
Bill were confined to printing or writing, 
persons against whom the powers of the 
law ought to be directed would altogether 
evade its provisions, Without mentioning 
any name, he would take the case of a 
person editing a newspaper of an inflam- 
matory character. That person avowed 
himself to be the editor of the paper, 
and the articles contained in the publica- 
tion, coming within the provisions of the 
Act, would doubtless subject him to the 
penalties which, if this Bill became law, 
would be incurred by publishing or writing 
treason. But if this party chose to in- 
sert any other name than his own, as 
the editor or proprietor of the paper, he 
might go on inserting in the paper speeches 
made by himself from day to day, and defy 
the law. Under these circumstances it 
had been thought necessary to ask for in- 
creased powers with regard to persons 
who, by open and advised speaking, insti- 
gated to the commission of crimes which 
would subject the parties committing them 
to a severer punishment than the more 
guilty instigators. He was aware, how- 
ever, that that was an important alteration 
to make in the law; and he fully admitted 
the force of the observations of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
on the previous evening with regard to the 
comparative difficulty of proof as to words 
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spoken and words written. It was justly 
said that words written were usually em- 
ployed with more deliberation than words 
spoken; but although this was the case in 
some instances, he must say that when, 
day after day, they saw persons repeating 
the same advice, making use of the same 
exhortations, and holding out the same 
guilty objects, he could not but consider 
the speeches as made deliberately, and as 
designed to instigate to the commission of 
crime. At the same time he was quite 
willing to guard against any possible 
abuse, and to take precautions against 
parties being treated with greater severity 
than was requisite for the attainment of 
the object. The Government did think 
that this offence, committed under the cir- 
euristances and with the evident object 
which he had stated, should be treated as 
something more than a misdemeanor—in 
fact, it ought to be felony. If it were so 
treated, the party could not prosecute his 
designs as before, because he would be 
immediately subject to arrest, and the of- 
fence would not be bailable. Hon. Gentle- 
men said that this was the first time that 
public speaking, or rather speaking—for 
he would omit the word “ public’’—had 
been made the subject of an enactment 
with a view to the infliction of pains and 
penalties. He must take leave to correct 
that statement. The hon. Member for 
Cockermouth had stated on the previous 
night that Mr. Pitt, having proposed to 
insert these words, had subsequently been 
compelled to withdraw them, so that the 
Government, said that hon. Member, was 
attempting to do what Mr. Pitt, in the 
plenitude of his power, was unable to ac- 
eomplish. Now, what Mr. Pitt really pro- 
dosed was to make open and advised speak- 
ing treason. The Government now pro- 

sed only to make it felony; and if the 
fii. and learned Gentleman would look at 
the second clatise of Mr. Pitt’s Act, he 
would find a clause which was actually 
adopted, and was far more stringest than 
that now proposed. By the second clause 
of the 36th Geo. III., it was enacted that 


if any person should maliciously and ad- 
visedly, by writing, printing, preaching, or 
speaking, express, publish, utter, or de- 
clare, any words or sentences tending to 
excite and stir up the people to hatred or 


conteinpt of the person of His Majesty, he 
should be considered as guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanor, and for the se- 
cond offence should be subjected to trans- 
portation, The Government did not in- 
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tend to propose such a clause. Again, by 
the 6th of Anne, chap. 7, clause 2, it was 
enacted, that if any person should mali- 
ciously, by preaching, teaching, or ad- 
vised speaking, declare that the Sovereign 
Lady the Queen was not the rightful So- 
vereign of these realms, the party guilty 
of such offence should incur the penalties 
of preemunire. Those penalties, although 
they had become practically obsolete, were 
severe at the time, and the case was 
treated very differently from that of a mere 
misdemeanor. There was a proviso to 
which his attention had been called, which 
qualified the enactment of the 6th of Anne. 
It was that no person should be prosecuted 
by virtue of that Act for any words spoken, 
unless the information were given on oath 
before one or more justices of the peace, 
within three days after the commission of 
the offence. The prosecution also was to 
take place within three months after the 
offence; and no person could be convicted 
but upon the eath of three credible wit- 
nesses, it being most material that the 
evidence, whatever might be its nature, 
should be fresh inthe mind. He would at 
once admit that the precautions provided in 
this clause of the Statute of Anne were 
reasonable and necessary, and he was quite 
willing to insert them in the clause then 
under consideration. By an Act passed 
not long ago, the Judges, in cases in which 
the penalty was transportation, were au- 
thorised to substitute imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years; and he was 
willing to extend that provision to the 
present case. He had stated to the House 
the amendments which the Government 
were willing, on consideration, to adopt; 
but they would not depart from the propo- 
sition they had made to constitute the of- 
fence felony—an alteration which they be- 
lieved would render the law efficacious for 
its object. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR had given ample 
proof, in his own person, of the abundant 
stringency and severity of the existing law, 
without any further increase in its harsh- 
ness. In 1839 he had extracted into his 
newspaper, from another journal, a para- 
graph of only five lines, to the effect that 
a poor little fellow had broken out of a 
workhouse on a certain day, but was after- 
wards recaptured aiid brouglit back; and 
that he had been so cruelly treated as to 
be driven to eat part of his own arm. For 
the publication of nothing more than this, 
and which, being in Scotland at the time, 
he never saw until an éx officio information 
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was filed against him, he was tried before 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, and a special jury, 
and declared guilty. Afterwards he was 
condemned to sixteen months’ solitary con- 
finement in York Castle, for publishing 
two speeches in only 3,000 copies out of 
an impression of 34,000 of his paper (for 
as soon as his attention was drawn to the 
speeches during his absence at York he 
immediately ordered their further publica- 
tion to be suppressed); but he was libe- 
rated two months before his term expired, 
because of the injustice he had suffered. 
He mentioned these things to show that 
there was no necessity for adding to the 
severity of the existing law; and he must 
repeat, that if they took away the liberty 
of speech from the people, they would give 
rise to a host of secret clubs and associa- 
tions throughout the kingdom: He wished 
to know if a speech or written article were 
subsequently followed by an overt act of 
treason on the part of other individuals 
than the speaker or writer, the speaker or 
writer would be held a particeps criminis, 
as having induced the parties to commit 
tredson ? 

Si GEORGE GREY replied, that if 
an overt act of treason were committed in 
pursuance of certain advice contained in a 
speech or written article, the person giving 
that advice certainly might fairly be con- 
sidered to be a guilty party. 

Mr. AGLIONBY wished to know the 
meaning of the clause now under consider- 
ation, for it seemed to him to be neither 
good English nor common sense. Indeed, 
it was not even ‘law sense,’’ for he had 
asked the opinion of several legal gentle- 
men upon the construction of the sentence, 
and they could not understand it. It was 
construed by some to mean that any per- 
son who should discuss or advocate the 
separation, without force or levying of 
war, of any of the colonies (the Canadas, 
for instance), from the mother country, 
would be liable to be transported for life. 
He could not consent to a clause of this 
character, and could not believe the Go- 
vernment intended it to have any such 
effect. He would propose that the words 
“ deprive of’ be omitted from the clause. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the terms of the clause were quoted ver- 
batim from 36th George III., and there 
could be no difficulty in understanding 
them in connexion with the context. The 
case of a party at a public meeting advo- 
eating the separation of the Canadas by 
legal means would not come under the 
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proposed Bill at all; but if the same indi- 
vidual counselled a recourse to arms to 
effect that object, that would be treason 
under the existing law, and felony under 
the measure now before the House. 

Mr. MOWATT said, they were now 
legislating under the influence of fear, 
otherwise an assembly like the present 
would not in the present day maintain 
that such a proposition as that before the 
House was at all reasonable. After all 
that the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General had said on the subject, he was 
bound to say that the obvious doubts upon 
and objections to the clause which must 
present themselves to any man on first 
reading it, had only been multiplied and 
confirmed by what had fallen from these 
high legal authorities. They had been 
told that this Bill, which proposed to con- 
stitute that felony which was never held 
to be so before, and to establish it by 
means of evidence which had never yet 
been admitted in either capital or felonious 
offences, would not operate so as to in- 
fringe the liberty of speech, and that the 
intelligence and integrity of judges and 
juries would secure us against such a re- 
sult. This he held to be illogical, and 
only to be tolerated for a moment by a 
panic-stricken assembly. The Act, al- 
though full of grammatical blunders, and 
very ambiguous when it ought to be plain 
and unmistakeable, was, forsooth, to be 
defended, because some old law could be 
raked up as a precedent for it; and he 
had good legal authority for saying that a 
person standing up and saying that the 
time had at length arrived for separating 
some one or other of our colonies from the 
mother country, might under the clause 
be subjected to the penalties of felony for 
attempting to ‘alter the style, title, 
&c.,”’ of the reigning Sovereign. He was 
ashamed to take part in a discussion of 
this sort; it was an insult to common 
sense, and a disgrace to the age and the 
assembly. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, that in the 
case of a penalty so severe, and an offence 
so novel, and when the evidence must, of 
necessity and inevitably, in ninety-nine 
case of a hundred, be furnished by hired 
spies and informers, quoting words spoken 
by the accused, and not producing lan- 
guage written by his hand; and, moreover, 
where the pages of Hansard could not be 
allowed to come into court to show what 
the various constructions of the law-makers 
upon the several clauses were, it was above 
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all things absolutely necessary that the 
offence should be so clearly defined as to 
require no acumen or legal ingenuity to 
construe, so as to save the prisoner from 
being left to the mercy of any construction 
which a Crown prosecutor might choose 
to attach to the words. 

Mr. AGLIONBY withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 

House 
again. 


resumed. Committee to sit 


BEWDLEY ELECTION. 


Cartan RUSHOUT moved— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ for 
the electing a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Bewdley, in the 
room of Thomas James Ireland, esq., whose elec- 
tion has been determined to be void.” 


Sir J. HANMER, in rising to oppose 
this Motion, would not occupy the time of 
the House by dilating on the evils which 
resulted from the irregular practices that 
had been proved to exist at elections for 
the borough of Bewdley. It was, how- 


ever, a most difficult thing for a private 
and individual Member of that House to 
propose any remedy for those evils; be- 


cause if he proposed a general measure, 
numerous obstacles were thrown in his 
way; and if he took up any particular 
case, and proposed the disfranchisement 
of a particular borough, experience had 
shown that the adoption of such a measure 
was attended with no beneficial result. It 
had been said the other night that that 
House ought not to establish any general 
rule with regard to these cases, but ought 
to exercise a discretion; it never did exer- 
cise and never had exercised a discretion 
in an ameliorating direction. It was true 
that proposals had been made at various 
times to disfranchise the boroughs of Car- 
rickfergus and Stafford, and the freemen 
of Liverpool and Yarmouth; but what had 
been the result of those proposals? His 
wish was that the House should be com- 
pelled to act in such cases according to the 
circumstances of each case, and with the 
exercise of a certain discretion. The law 
on this subject was at present in a very 
unsatisfactory state. In the last Parlia- 
ment some Members who had taken every 
precaution to avoid corruption were de- 
prived of their seats, or had their scats 
endangered, by the indiscretion of their 
agents, and were placed in the same cate- 
gory with those who had resorted to direct 
bribery, He called upon the House so 
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far to divest themselves of the discretion 
they at present possessed, that, when a 
seat was declared void on account of cor- 
ruption, some steps should be taken, be- 
fore the issue of a new writ, to ascertain 
whether the exercise of the franchise in 
the place for which a Member was un- 
seated might not be placed upon a better 
footing. He could point to places which 
were notoriously corrupt, and which had 
more representatives in that House than 
the Welsh counties, or many important 
and wealthy districts. He thought, after 
the report which had been presented to 
the Ilouse with reference to the last elec- 
tion for Bewdley, that they ought not to 
issue a writ without further inquiry. The 
Committee had reported, that the Gentle- 
man who was returned for the borough of 
Bewdley was not duly elected, and that 
he had bribed a certain voter by a payment 
of 15/.; and they also reported, that that 
Gentleman had, by his agents, committed 
acts of treating for the purpose of unduly 
influencing the electors of the borough. 
Now, he thought the law on the subject of 
treating required some alteration; it was 
rather too prudish. It was very proper 
that candidates who kept houses open dur- 
ing elections should be liable to punish- 
ment; but he thought it rather hard, when 
poor electors came thirty or forty miles 
to vote for a candidate, that such candidate 
should not be able to exercise the ordin- 
ary rites of hospitality without jeopardizing 
his seat. The Committee on the Bewdley 
election reported that the unsuccessful 
candidate had, by his agents, been guilty 
of treating, by giving meat and drink to 
the electors after the issuing of the writ; 
and that it had been proved before them 
that during the last election, as well as at 
the election of 1841, almost every public- 
house and beer-house in the borough was 
kept open, and that meat and drink were 
supplied to the electors to a very great ex- 
tent. He did not, in the Motion he was 
about to submit to the House, propose any 
definite course with a view to mect the 
evils to which he had drawn attention. 
All he proposed was, that the House 
should suspend the writ until it had an 
opportunity of considering the condition 
of the elective franchise in the borough of 
Bewdley. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had stated that he would 
bring in a Bill with regard to Horsham; 
and if he had known the noble Lord’s in- 
tentions with reference to that borough, 
he would have wished, if it were possible, 
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that the Bill should also apply to Bewdley. | practices prevail, it would be their duty to 
If the House assented to his Amendment, | endeavour to corret them. 
he hoped the Government would feel it} The House divided on the question, 
their duty to take the initiative, and to say | that the words proposed to be left out, 
in what manner, in their opinion, the bo-| stand part of the question:—Ayes 80; 
rough of Bewdley might be reformed. He | Noes 38: Majority 42. 
would recommend the principle of the hus-| Writ issued. 
bandman— 
“ Tnutilesque falee ramos amputans, REPEAL OF THE UNION (IRELAND). 
Feliciores inserit.” Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL: Sir, I rise 
He begged to move as an Amendment— | to address the House, deeply, and, I trust, 
“ That the Return for Bewdley having been de- | most fully impressed with the importance 
clared void for bribery and corrupt treating, and | of the question I have to lay before them, 
other corrupt practices, stated to have prevailed | 5. well as of the tremendous difficulties I 
there, it is necessary to consider the condition of eae - ; 
the Elective Franchise in that place, with a view have to contend with in so doing. Its im- 
to its reform, and in the meantime to suspend the | portance, combined with the feebleness of 
Writ.” its advocate, constitutes, of course, my 
Mr HUME, in seconding the Motion, | main difficulty. But I have a host of 
said, it was evident from the report of the | others in the adverse prepossessions with 
Committee, that great corruption had taken | which I have to contend—prepossessions 
place at the last election for the borough | personal and political, or, perhaps, I 
of Bewdley, and he thought the House | might better say, national. With regard 
ought to suspend the writ until they had | to the first class of these adverse prepos- 
considered that report. He hoped the’ sessions, Sir, I am conscious that if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government | magnitude of the subject on which I am 
would bring forward some measure with a| about to enter, does not of itself influence 
view to prevent such demoralising prac- | those who are to be my opponents, not to 
tices. embarrass its consideration with other 
Viscount CASTLEREAGH did not) matters, any deprecatory remarks of mine 
wish to occupy the attention of the House; | could have but little effect, even were I 
but as he believed he was the only Member | disposed to make them. All that I shall 
present who had undergone the penalty of | say on this point is, that I shall endeavour 
fourteen days’ sitting on the Bewdley Com-/| to avoid anything either now, or, if per- 
mittee, he might say he thought the House | mitted to reply, at the close of the debate, 
ought not to pursue a different course with | which, even in self-defence, might serve to 
regard to Bewdley to that which they had | keep up irritation, and prevent the deci- 
pursued in the case of Harwich. They | sion of the House being come to in a calm, 
had had a great deal of evidence before|a reasoning, and a considerate spirit. 
them of treating, some evidence of intimi- | With regard to the political, or, as I have 
dation, and some of getting voters away— | called them, national prepossessions, against 
in short, a system appeared to prevail in| which I have to contend, I respect them 
Bewdley which could not be justified either | while I deprecate them. It is most natu- 
in or out of the House. There was strong | ral—nay, it is most creditable, that the na- 
reason for that House to look to the repre- | tives of a country which has attained such 
sentation of Bewdley, with a view to its | foremost rank amongst the nations of the 
reform; but he would ask them to give to| earth, should oppose themselves to any 
the borough the same measure of justice | measure which may appear to them to in- 
which they had given to Harwich. If they jure that pre-eminence. I will not dwell 
looked to the question of representation— | upon what may be attributed, in the oppo- 
which he thought would very soon be’ sition I am about to receive, to that love 
pressed upon them—if they looked to a/ of power, which is among the strongest 
new Reform Bill, and a measure for en- | instincts of the human heart. I prefer to 
larging the representation of this country, | give entire credit for that love of country 
and would take advantage of the lesson | and honest national pride, against which I 
which was taught them when they refused | would be the last to say a word—inasmuch 
to the large towns a representation at the as they are the sentiments which I most 
time of the Reform Bill, they would find | heartily desire to see universally prevalent 
that the case of these boroughs would be |in Ireland. It will be my endeavour to 
the first that would call for their interfe-| prove that which is the most deep convic- 
tence; and, wherever they found the same | tion of my mind, or otherwise I should not 
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be making this Motion here to-night—that 
while the measure I have to propose must 
be of enormous benefit to Ireland, it can 
in no degree injure, but, on the contrary, 
must serve materially and permanently the 
interests of Great Britain herself, and add 
to and confirm the strength, the prosper- 
ity, and the glory of the united empire. 
I am here to-night to give expression to the 
desire entertained by millions of the people 
of Ireland for the restoration to them of 
the right of making in their own native 
Parliament at home the laws by which 
they are to be governed. I will not delay 
the House with any lengthened reference 
to known facts, to prove that which I think 
cannot be disputed—that the large major- 
ity of the Irish nation are openly and 
avowedly devoted to the object I have just 
now enunciated. During the agitation 
for Catholic Emancipation, the late Mr. 
O’Connell had much experience of the 
strength of the popular desire for Repeal; 
and it was with considerable difficulty he 
was able to confine the agitation to the 
former object, the attainment of which he 
believed to be a useful preliminary to the 
latter. There has been at different times 
much reproach thrown upon him in Eng- 


land for not ceasing his agitation with the 


success of 1829. I will not stop now to 
discuss whether the measure of that year 
has or has not been carried out in the spirit 
with which it was professedly brought for- 
ward—namely, the spirit of entire social 
and political equality, to be practically 
carried out, and not to be confined to a 
little beyond the mere letter of the law. I 
will not canvass what ‘I believe to have 
been the constant and disastrous policy of 
reaction, which, I fear, has been acted on 
covertly, but more or less actively, by the 
successive Governments we have seen 
since the passing of the Catholic Relief 
Act; nor the consequent necessity of agi- 
tation to check that reaction. But I will 
say, that had Mr. O’Connell; after that 
measure, stopped short, and refused to agi- 
tate for Repeal, the people would have gone 
on without him, and have given themselves 
up to the guidance of men who had nothing 
of his love of order, his anxiety for the as- 
sertion and maintenance of the rights of 
all classes, and his determination to uphold 
the laws and the constitution. The con- 
fession of the Ministers in the House of 
Commons in 1833, attests the strength 
which the Repeal agitation had already at- 
tained in that year: a decisive proof that 
notwithstanding the falling away of the 
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richer classes, who had now open to them 
the prices of their particular ambition, the 
great body of the Irish people were devoted 
to the ulterior object—the restoration of 
the Irish Parliament. In 1834, Mr, 
O’Connell was compelled to bring the 
question of Repeal, as he thought, prema- 
turely, before the House, which then de. 
cided it by a large majority—at the same 
time adopting a pledge, concurred in im- 
mediately by the Lords, and ratified by the 
assent of the Crown, that though Repeal 
would not be granted, justice should be 
done to Ireland in all other particulars, 
Mr. O’Connell resolved that it should not 
afterwards be laid at his door, that by per- 
severance in Repeal agitation he had pre- 
vented that substantial justice in minor 
matters being done to Ireland, to which 
the three estates of the realm were then so 
solemnly pledged; and accordingly h- made 
six years’ experiment of abating the cry 
for Repeal. So strong was the sentiment 
of Repeal in the people’s hearts, that, 
rightful and necessary as was the step he 
thus took, it yet caused to him an abate- 
ment of popular confidence, which he never 
fully recovered to the day of his death, and 
which for a time after he renewed the agi- 
tation for Repeal in 1840, prevented his 
efforts from being as generally responded 
to as had, until then, always been the case. 
At length in 1843 he induced the people 
of Ireland to make that great peaceful de- 
monstration of their will which has never 
been equalled in true grandeur and sub- 
limity by any movement of a people before 
recorded in history. The mad and erimi- 
nal conduct of a few persons, whose real 
designs were unknown to him until too 
late, interfered with and marred the due 
effect of that demonstration; but it had at 
any rate established the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Ireland 
were in favour of Repeal. Internal divi- 
sions resulting at last in secession and 
open hostility among sections of Repeal- 
ers, and then the distracting effects of the 
calamity with which Ireland has been vi- 
sited, and under which she is still suffer- 
ing, have operated during the last three 
years to prevent demonstrations of the 
same magnitude; but the very fact that 
the agitation has lasted through all these 
discouraging effects—that the popular As- 
sociation, which was the centre of that 
agitation, has subsisted, and yet subsists, 
notwithstanding all divisions, secessions, 
distress, distractions, and notwithstanding 
the loss of him who founded it, and in whom 
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the people reposed a confidence such as 
never yet was given and never again will 
be given to any other man; proves even 
stronger than would the revival of the 
monster meetings themselves, how deep, 
strong, and enduring is the desire for Re- 
peal. The Bill, Sir, which I this night 
ask leave to lay upon the table, as the 
first step towards meeting this desire of 
the people of a kingdom forming one-third 
of this empire, was drawn up by the late 
Mr. O’Connell, and consists of between 
twenty and thirty clauses, repealing the 
Act of Union, and enacting the restoration 
in their full powers of the two Houses of 
the Irish Parliament. I should have had 
to ask for a Committee of the whole House 
in case the Bill had gone into any of the 
details of international arrangements that 
may be considered necessary in the event 
of Repeal. If for these purposes the form 
of an international treaty be required to be 
gone through, as in the case of the Union, 
the Bill I hold in my hand in no way im- 
pedes, but rather facilitates, such a step. 
It proposes to reconstitute the Irish Par- 
liament, in order that the Irish nation 
should be upon an equality with you in 
treating. We should have our own sepa- 
rate Parliament to treat on our parts, as 
the Repeal of the Union by this Bill 
would give you yours for the same pur- 
pose. On the other hand, if by reason of 
your superior power you shall insist on ar- 
ranging the basis of Repeal in the United 
Parliament, this Bill in no way interferes 
with you, but can lie on the table until the 
arrangements are finally settled; and must 
then be passed either separately or com- 
bined with the Bill that shall embody those 
arrangements. I state this in order that 
no mere technical objection shall be inter- 
posed to prevent the House from giving at 
once a proof to the people of Ireland that 
there is a disposition really and earnestly 
to consider their demands. In support of 
those demands, Sir, I am here to arraign 
the existing state of things with regard to 
legislation—that is to say, the system of 
legislation by an United Parliament, as un- 
just, injurious, and therefore most unwise. 
It is unjust to Ireland. It commenced in 
injustice—it has been maintained in injus- 
tice—it exists in injustice to Ireland. The 
Irish nation was no party to the Union. 
That this was the case needs no words of 
mine to prove, when I have the testimony 
to read to the House of two noblemen 
whose declarations upon the subject eannot 
but be considered of weight. 1 quote my 
Lord Plunkett, in the first instance. Speak- 
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ing in one of the debates on the Union, he 
thus expressed himself with regard to the 
manner in which it was sought to be en- 
acted :-— 


“ At a moment when our country is filled with 
British troops—whilst the Habeas Corpus Act is 
suspended—whilst trials by courts-martial are 
carrying on in many parts of the kingdom—while 
the people are made to believe that they have no 
right to meet and to deliberate—and whilst the 
people are palsied by their fears—at the moment 
when we are distracted by internal dissensions— 
dissensions kept alive as the pretext of our subju- 
gation, and the instrument of our future thral- 
dom—such is the time in which the Union is 
proposed, 

“J, in the most express terms, deny the com- 
petency of Parliament to do this act. I warn you, 
do not dare to lay your hands upon the constitu- 
tion. I tell you, if, cireumstanced as you are, you 
pass this Act, it will be a nuxutry, and that no 
man in Ireland will be bound to obey it. I MaKe 
THIS ASSERTION DELIBERATELY, I repeat it, and 
call on any man who hears me, to take down my 
words. You have not been elected for this pur- 
pose—you have been appointed to make laws, not 
legislatures. You are appointed to act under the 
constitution, not to destroy it. You are appointed 
to exercise the functions of legislators, and not to 
transfer them ; and if you do so, your act is a dis- 
solution of the Government ; you resolve society 
into original elements, and ne man in the land is 
bound to obey you.” 


The late Earl Grey thus spoke in the de- 
bate on the same measure in the English 
Parliament :-— 


“Tf the Parliament of Ireland was left to itself 
untempted, unawed, unintimidated, it would, 
without hesitation, have rejected the resolutions, 
There are 300 Members in all, and 120 of these 
strenuously opposed the measure, amongst whom 
were two-thirds of the county Members, the repre- 
sentatives of the city of Dublin, and almost all the 
towns which it is proposed shall send Members to 
the Imperial Parliament ; 162 voted in favour of 
the Union; of these 116 were placemen, some of 
whom were English generals on the staff, without 
a foot of ground in Ireland, and completely de- 
pendent upon Government. . . . Let us 
reflect upon the Aets which have been used since 
last Sessions of the Irish Parliament to pack a 
majority in the House of Commons. All persons 
holding offices under Government, even the most 
intimate friends of the Minister, if they hesitated 
to vote as directed, were stripped of all their em- 
ployments. Even this step was found ineffectual, 
and other arts were had recourse to, which, 
though I cannot name in this place, all will easily 
conjecttre. A Bill framed for preserving the 
purity of Parliament was likewise abused, and no 
less than sixty-three seats were vacated by their 
holders having received nominal offices. . . . . 
Twenty-seven counties have petitioned against the 
measure (the Union). The petition trom the 
county Down is signed by upwards of 17,000 re- 
spectable independent men, and all the others are 
in a similar proportion. Dublin petitioned under 
the great seal of the city, and each of the corpo- 
rations in it followed the example. Drogheda pe- 
titioned against the Union, and almost every other 
town in the kingdom in like manner testified its 
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disapprobation. Those in favour of the measure, | affairs, which the constitution recognises 
possessing great influence in the country, obtained | as the people’s right. The seat of Govern. 
a few counter petitions ; yet, though the petition oak in tee tee Gee Com tn be 
from the county Down was signed by 17,900, the | ~~"; . “ Be. or our 
counter petition was signed only by 415. Though | Voices to be heard, or our opinion to have 
there were 707,000 who had signed petitions! weight. I need not refer for proof of this 
against “08 measure, the total coger g peo | to anything beyond the admissions so fre. 
who dee ared themselves in favour of it did not | quently made in this House itself. I can 
exceed 3,000 ; and many even of these only prayed I to the richt } Seat dott 
that the measure might be discussed. If the facts | 2. 7 € a maa ; ee ble Led 
er ror amworth, and to the noobie Lor 


I state are true—and I challenge any one to falsify | 

them—could a nation in more direct terms express | at the head of the Government. Both have 
its disapprobation of a political measure, than Ire-| 9¢ yarious times noted and lamented the 
land has of a Legislative Union with Great Bri- Saat. thas eeneeesion to Ireland wea siwe 
tain? In fact, the nation is nearly unanimous ; ’ b aways 
and this great majority is composed not of fana- | delayed too long, and given too grudgingly, 
ties, bigots, or Jacobins, but of the most respect- | Both have declared that Ireland ought to 
able of every class in the community.” be placed upon an equality with England 
I have quoted, I think, enough to prove|in all rights and privileges short of the 
the Union commenced in injustice to Ire-| Repeal of the Union; and yet neither, 
land, inasmuch as the voice of the nation | notwithstanding their repeated terms of 
was suppressed, or where heard was raised | office, have been able to carry out their 
against it: the Parliament was bribed and | own declarations, owing to the dread of 
packed. I will not delay with the details | opposition here. Ireland is still much in- 
of the foul and filthy corruption that was | ferior in Parliamentary franchises, and in 
practised—the making of nearly forty |} municipal powers and privileges, to say 
peers, of twelve bishops, of nine judges, | nothing of the monstrous anomaly of having 
besides a cloud of admirals and generals,|a most burthensome Establishment, for 
as well as of numerous civil appointments; | the support of the religion of a small min- 
and where none of these availed, the di-| ority among her people. Sir, we have pe- 
rect money bribes (8,000/.) to procure votes | titioned a hundred times on these subjects, 
for the Union. Neither will I go into the | until at last our people are beginning to 
details of the horrors of the rebellion, fo- | despair of petitioning, and we have met no 
mented for the purpose of carrying the | relief—and why not? Because this House 
Union. It is sufficient for my case at|is surrounded and acted upon by English 
present that the Parliament that sold the | opinion alone, and is preoccupied with 
country was not clected with any know-; English interests. Demonstrations of 
ledge, on the part of the constituents, that | opinion in England, that had not one half 
it was to meddle with the constitution of | the importance and concentration of such 
their country, and therefore with no as- {demonstrations in Ireland, have at once 
sent or instructions from them—that it was | been attended to, while we have been neg- 
also a bribed and packed Parliament—and | lected. I need instance only what took 
that in so far as constitutional expression | place within the lest month. The noble 
of the popular will was allowed to the peo- | Lord declared he required, for the necessi- 
ple, they protested against the Union. The | ties of Government an addition to the in- 
next injustice of the Legislative Union was | come-tax. A few articles appeared in 
the inadequacy of representation that it}seme of the newspapers against his de- 
gave in the Imperial Parliament. Upon| mand. Some three or four meetings were 
this point I am not disposed to insist much | held, not particularly numerously attended, 
at this moment, lest it should be imagined | and at once the noble Lord, or his Col- 
that I am in any way suggesting an alter-|league, the right hon. the Chancellor of 
native which would content the people of | the Exchequer, declared for him, that they 
Ireland, and make them abandon Repeal. | would bow to the opinion of the country, 
I shall therefore say no more, at least at | and withdraw the project, and I think they 
present, than that Lord Castlereagh him- | did right; but I do not think they ought to 
self, even by his own calculations—unfair | confine to England alone their promptness 
towards us as they were—was obliged to | of concession to opinion. The opinion of 
allow that we ought to have 109 repre-| Ireland also should be conceded to; but 
sentatives, and he gave us but 100. I] owing to the remoteness of the seat of Go- 
come, Sir, to the point as to the existing | vernment it is not allowed equal weight. 
and subsisting injustice to Ireland of the | If you are still opposed to Repeal of the 
Union. It mainly consists in this—that | Union, but at last disposed, in some mea- 
we are deprived of the means of influencing | sure, to perform your promises and do us 
the legislation and administration of our | justice in minor matters, why not introduce 
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at once @ prompt and liberal measure of 
increased franchises for us, and an addi- 
tion to the number of Irish Members— 
such addition to be on the combined or 
separate bases of comparative population 
and taxation liabilities? If you combine 
these bases you get as follows: The 
separate taxation of Great Britain is 
12,000,000/. only out of the 53,000,000/. 
of imperial revenue—that is to say, less 
than one-fourth of the same. The Irish 
taxation liabilities, therefore, are to the 
British at least as three to four; popula- 
tion is as one to three. Required propor- 
tion, four to seven; which would give 
Great Britain 419 Members, and Ireland 
239 Members. Comparative population, if 
taken alone, would show Ireland entitled 
to at least 220 Members; and if the re- 
spective taxation liabilities were alone con- 
sidered, she should have 282 Members out 
of the 658. I throw out this short calcula- 
tion to show you how unjust is our present 
restriction to 105 Members; but by no 
means as advocating the remedy of this in- 
justice as a substitute for Repeal, as to 


which I, for one, cannot, and, if I could, | 


The | 


never would, make any compromise. 
injustice of the Union is again felt by us 
in money matters. I shall have to speak 


again on this point of my case, and shall 
therefore confine myself to some very brief 


remarks at present. The Union Act es- 
tablished fiseal arrangements which, in 
1816, were revised, confessedly and de- 
clared, because of their injustice and hard- 
ship to Ireland. 


one years gone by since then, abated the 


amount of exaction from Ireland; but the | 


direct effect of which is, that every penny 
of our revenue which remains over after 
paying the reduced charges of the State in 
Ireland, is drained away from us and 
poured into the English Exchequer. Thus 
we have up to last year, sent away an ag- 
gregate of upwards of twenty-seven mil- 
lions, while we have not received—even 
including the grants in the times of our 
greatest distresses—more than seven and 


a half millions, leaving a balance of drain, | 
as I must call it, from us, of twenty mil- | 
lions. The Parliamentary paper that proves | 
these facts has been laid on the table) 
within the last few days, and is in fact but | 


Of 


a repetition of previous documents. 
these twenty millions, far the greater part 


should have been left in Ireland, to be. 
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a large division of the fleet, and various 


A new arrangement was | 
then made, which has not, in the thirty- | 
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other ways which I need not now stop to 
indicate. To a country suffering so much 
from the drains of absenteeism, this most 
legitimate expenditure would have been of 
singular value. I come now, Sir, to the 
injurious effects of the Union. I shall 


‘trouble the House with as few details as 


possible on this point. I do not expect 
that we shall have any one bold enough to 
boast on this occasion of the prosperity of 
a country which is reduced down to such a 
depth of misery and pauperism as is the 


‘ease with unfortunate Ireland at the pre- 


sent moment. I will read to the House 
some authentic testimony as to her condi- 
tion under her free Parliament up to 1800, 
and her condition at various periods since. 


The Earl of Clare, a Minister of 1800, and 


/one of the Irish artificers and advocates of 


the Legislative Union, confessed that— 

“« No nation on the face of the habitable globe 
had advanced in cultivation, in agriculture, in 
manufactures, with the same rapidity as had Ire- 
land since 1782.” 

Lord Plunkett, late Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland, declared at the same that— 

«The revenues of Ireland, her trade and com- 

merce, were thriving beyond the hope or example 
of any other country to her extent—within a few 
years advancing with a rapidity astonishing even 
to herself.” 
The bankers of Dublin, in 1798, and 
the merchants of Dublin, in 1799, bore 
equal testimony to the rapidly growing 
prosperity of Ireland subsequent to 1782; 
and a Committee of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment that sat in 1804 embodied similar 
acknowledgments in their report. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Irish poor 
in 1823, reported that— 

‘* A large portion of the people of Ireland lived 
in astate of misery of which no conception could 
be formed. In some parts of the country one- 
half were without employment ; in others the pro- 
portion was still greater.” 

A similar Committee, in 1830, reported 
that from one-fifth to one-fourth of the en- 
tire population were in destitution. A 
Royal Commission for the same object re- 
ported, in 1834, that 2,584,000 — more 
than one-fourth of the Irish people—were 
then in destitution. The census report of 
1841 announced the same sad tale as to 
more than 40 per cent of the combined 
rural and town population. Four years 
later Her Majesty’s Commission, under the 
Earl of Devon, reported that the people of 


there expended upon imperial purposes, | Ireland were 
such as the maintenance in our harbours of | —* badly fed, badly housed, badly clothed, and 
| 
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badly paid for their labour—that it would be im- 
possible to describe adequately the sufferings and 
privations which they endured ; that a bed or a 
blanket was a rare luxury; that nearly every- 
where a pig and a manure heap were the only 
property ; and that the Irish population endured 
greater sufferings than the people of any other 
country in Europe.” 

When Lord Devon made his report, the 
worst was thought to have been reached; 
but, alas! there was a lower depth still 
into which poor Ireland was doomed to fall. 
Since then a million of our poor people have 
perished of starvation; another quarter of a 
million have been driven to emigrate in 
such misery that more than 20 per cent of 
them have died on the passage or imme- 
diately after arrival; and nearly four mil- 
lions of these yet living at home had, last 
summer, to be supported by gratuitous re- 
lief. Who shall say how many of those 
poor wretches have perished since the ces- 
sation of that relief, and how many are 
daily wasting away from the face of the 
earth? Oh, Sir, whatever argument shall 
be brought against me, I do trust, at any 
rate, that we shall not have the always 
fallacious, but now the most insulting and 
mocking argument, that Ireland has pros- 
pered since the Union. Prospered—with 
a needy and absentee aristocracy—a beg- 
gared gentry, ruined manufactures, strug- 
gling and embarrassed commerce, small 
dealers bankrupt in the towns, farmers 
broken in the country, and a starving and 
perishing population! I directly and im- 
mediately trace to the Union, not to the 
potato rot of course, the disasters which 
it has here caused. The peasant was re- 
duced to the potato, because the excessive 
rents and the scanty and insufficient wages 
of his labour left him not the means of 
providing better food. The potato he 
raised himself; and its capability of nour- 
ishment is known to exceed all other crops 
as three to one. What caused these heavy 
rents, and this deficiency of adequate em- 
ployment and wages ? The excessive com- 
petition for land, by which the tenant was 
at the mercy of the landlord—as, if he did 
not offer a ruinous price, another would. 
The same competition overstocked the la- 
bour market; and what produced this ex- 
cessive competition? Simply the absence 
in Ireland of nearly all other means of 
living, save by holding of land. Manufae- 
tures had declined and decayed, and could 
no longer bear their part in furnishing em- 
ployment, and giving thereby means of 
maintenance to any considerable portion of 
the population. And what was the cause 
of their decline and decay? Simply the 
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drain of capital from Ireland by absentees, 
by remittances of revenue and other out. 
goings. Where a sum exceeding in amount 
the annual revenue that Ireland is able to 
pay by taxes is drained away in absentee 
remittances and other outgoings, it is as 
impossible that the remaining capital of 
the country can circulate healthfully, as 
that there can be health and strength 
in the human body when there is a 
drain of blood from it. Finally, what 
caused absenteeism? Simply, the want 
of a Parliament at home, which would 
give a reason and an inducement to re- 
sidence. As I have spoken of the out- 
goings of Ireland, it may be well that I 
should draw attention to them here, in 
order that their extent may be, in some 
measure, known. I will state also the 
other side of the account; and we shall 
see which way the balance lies :— 
OUTGOINGS OF IRELAND, 
Absentee rents ane ~ «-» £5,000,000 
Payments on loans and mortgages, 
&ec., at least = ~ és 
For manufactured goods, which we 
no longer make ourselves ° 
Crown and quit rents, unacknow- 
ledged revenue and revenue remit- 
ances eee ose eee 


2,500,000 


9,500,000 


750,000 


Total outgoings ... £ 17,750,000 


INCOMINGS OF IRELAND. 
Value of linen and remnants of other 
manufactures w- £3,500,000 
Other exports 9,000,000 


£ 12,500,000 


Total incomings 


Which leaves an excess of outgoings 
amounting to at least 5,250,000/. With 
regard to imports and exports, it should be 
remarked that the former consisted of arti- 
cles which if made at home, as they were 
in a great measure before the Union, would 
give abundant employment; whereas, the 
exports being chiefly of cattle and corn, 
employed comparatively little labour in 
their production, and were, besides, ex- 
ported from a starving people. Surely 
that could not be a healthy state of things, 
in which food was exported, and the people 
left in want of the necessaries of life. Upon 
this branch of my subject, I need, I believe, 
say little more, as the facts speak for them- 
selves. There is, however, one significant 
index of the poverty of Ireland, which 
should not be omitted: I mean the small 
increase of her revenue since the Union, 
notwithstanding the large increase of taxa- 
tion :— 
Great Britain. Ireland. 
£36,925,000 ... £3,545,000 
54,700,000 ... 4,900,000 


1802 ... 
1846 ... 
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stand matters as to relief, and 


imposition of taxation ? 
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It will thus be seen that if the increase of 
Irish revenue were small, it was not by 
reason of Ireland having been much fa- 
voured in taxation matters as compared 
with Great Britain. But striking as was 
the return I have read, it does not reveal 


fully the extent of the effort the Imperial | 


Parliament has made to screw up the Irish 
revenue. The following testimonies bear 
on this point :— 


“For several years Ireland has advanced in 
permanent taxation more rapidly than Great Bri- 
tain itself, notwithstanding the immense exertions 
of the latter country, including the extraordinary 
and war taxes—the permanent revenue of Great 
Britain having increased from the year 1801 in 
the proportion of sixteen one-half to ten—the 
whole revenue of Great Britain, including war 
taxes, as twenty-one one-fourth to ten—and the 
revenues of Ireland in the proportion of twenty- 
three to ten. But in the twenty-four years re- 
ferred to your Committee, the increase of Irish 
revenue has been in the proportion of forty-six 
three-fourths to ten.” 


Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, the Irish Chancel- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 1816— 
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“You contracted with Ireland,” said he, ‘‘ for 
an expenditure she coild not meet—your own 
share you cold not meet, but by sacrifices unex- 
ampled by exe‘tions, the tension of which only 
England could have borae. Ireland had been led 
to hope her expenditure would have been less 
than before she was united to you. In the fifteen 
years preceding the Union it amounted to 
41,000,000/.; but in the fifteen years of Union it 
swelled to the enormous amount of 148,000,0002. 
The increase of her revenue would have more 
than discharged without the aid of loans and ex- 
penditure greater than that of the fifteen years 
which preceded 1801.” 


The Marquess of Lansdowne, in a speech 
on the state of Ireland in 1822, complain- 
ed that the increase of the Irish taxation 
since the Union was so excessive as to de- 
stroy revenue. He said, that in 1807 the 
revenue amounted to 4,378,2411.; but that 
between that year and 1815 new taxes 
were imposed, from which an additional 
income of 3,376,000. was anticipated, 
but that the result was an absolute dimi- 
nution of income, the revenue, in 1821, 
having been 533,000/. under its amount in 
1807. Mr. Poulet Thompson, on the 20th 
of March, 1830, in moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of making a revision of the taxes, quoted 
the foregoing, and said that the case thus 
‘*established, in the instance of Ireland, was 
written in characters too legible not to 
serve as a guide to future financiers, and 
was one which ought to bring shame on 
the memory of its authors.”” I think I 
have shown, Sir, that the small increase of 
onr revenue since 1800 has not been attri- 
butable to want of effort on your part to 
serew it up, and that I am therefore fully 
entitled to claim it as a proof of the pov- 
erty of the country after forty-eight years 
of your boasted imperial legislation. Re- 
collect that out of the thirty-four or thirty- 
five millions of annual revenue, your sepa- 
rate taxation is only thirteen and a half 
millions, which leaves about forty-two mil- 
lions as the product of taxes equally heavy 
in both countries. Now of this we pay by 
the equal taxes, say five millions, while 
you pay thirty-seven millions. The diffe- 
rence is not caused by heavier rates, for 
the rates are entirely equal as regards 
items of taxation, which produce these 
sums. What, then, is the real reason of 
the disparity? Simply this, that being so 
poor we are not able to consume taxed ar- 
ticles in the same proportion, as respects 
our comparative population, as you are as 
respects yours. Our population is one- 
third of yours. If we were equally rich 
with you, our consumption of articles 
equally taxed in both countries would be 
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in about the same proportion, and the case 
then would stand thus, namely — Great 
Britain 37,000,0002.; Ireland 12,660,0000. 
But our present poverty prevents us pay- 
ing more than five millions; therefore, by 
reason of your refusing to restore to us 
the means of upraising the condition of our 
country, you deprive the empire of nearly 
eight millions of annual revenue, which 
could be had without one additional tax. 
I know, with regard to any point that may 
be attempted to be made as to your pay- 
ing separate taxation, even to the extent 
of twelve millions, let me remind you that 
in arranging the articles of Union it was 
declared that no union could be formed, 
with any degree of common justice and 
common honesty, that did not keep Ireland 
free from the annual charge of your debt, 
previously contracted. The amount of 
annual charge on this score as compared 
with Ireland, I shall now give, as also the 
amount of the principals of both debts; 
and further, the respective amounts sixteen 
years later, when the financial arrange- 
ments of the Union were altered, for the 
declared reason that they had been proved 
unjust and grievous to Lreland :— 
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Now, I first remark upon the foregoing, 
that the excess of the charge of your ante- 
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Union debt over that of ours was, in 1800, 
fifteen millions annually; and the separate 
taxation you pay is little more than twelye 
millions. The grievousness of the finan- 
cial arrangement of the Union is shown by 
the table I have given; they having caused 
the Irish debt to increase nearly three 
hundred per cent in the fifteen years, while 
the British debt increased only sixty per 
cent. I shall not delay the House with 
the numerous quotations I could give from 
the admissions made in the House of Com- 
mons in 1816, and the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee, which recommended the 
change then made in the unjust financial 
arrangements I have spoken of. The na- 
ture and effect of the change then made is, 
however, of importance. It professed to 
relieve Ireland of the heavy and growing 
charge of her particular debt thus unjustly 
aggravated; but at the same time it did 
away with all safeguards given her by the 
Union Act against being held responsible 
to the last penny for every charge that 
was on Great Britain; so that this change, 
commonly known as the consolidation of 
the Exchequers of the two countries, pledg- 
ed Ireland thenceforth, and for ever, to the 
utmost of her ability—to the last penny 
that could be screwed out of her—to con- 
tribute to the debt of Great Britain, put 
her in the impossibility, until that debt 
should be paid off, of devoting any surplus 
of her revenue, if it were to inerease a 
hundred-fold, to any but British purposes. 
Now, Sir, this common and unlimited lia- 
| bility of Ireland was in direct violation of the 
| Aet of Union, which provided in Article 7 
that she should not —as in common honesty 
and fairness she ought not—to be subjected 
to such common liability until her cireum- 
| stances should be so much improved as to 
| admit of her contributing indiscriminately 
with Great Britain by equal taxes—a cir- 
| cumstance the very absence of which was 
‘deplored by the Minister who passed the 
| Consolidation Act. Instead of passing the 
/latter, he should have revised and made 
| lighter to Ireland the unjust and grievous 
| financial arrangements of the Union, and 
| postponed, until better times at least, the 
wholesale mortgage of Ireland which was 
effected by the Consolidation Act. Its 
‘consequences in detail would too much 
lengthen out the review I am taking of all 
_the injustices inflicted on us by and since 
'the Union. I shall, therefore, confine my- 
' self to saying, that on reference to the sue- 
cessive volumes of the annual finance ac- 
counts since 1816, and going through the 
‘necessary calculations, hon. Members will 
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lidation Act—namely, that it would lighten 
the exactions from Ireland, which were 
declared to have been found unjust and 
excessive, has not been realised, as the 
Union proportions of contribution have in 
practice been maintained, instead of being 
reduced; and, in fact and truth, every 
penny, as I said before, that could be got | 
out of Ireland has been taken from her. 
If she has been able to pay the Union pro- 
portion of contribution, which, previous to 
1816, ran her so heavily into debt, it is 
because the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom has diminished one half since 
then; but whether it be large or small, 
the Consolidation Act has so mortgaged 
Ireland for all England’s liabilities, that 
whatever surplus of Irish revenue over 
the reduced Government expenditure in 
Ireland there may be at any time—if it 
be ten pounds, or ten hundred thousand 
pounds—if it were ten millions — every 
penny should go to England. I have be- 
fore cited testimonies to show that every 
possible effort has been made to tax us, 
and abandoned only because found unpro- 
ductive. The assessed taxes of Ireland 


are a clear proof of this, as they were 
finally abandoned in 1822, 


avowedly be- 
cause failing of production. Taking the 
whole amount realised by them, it will be 
found that the entire relief given in this 
way to Ireland, by reductions in 1818, and 
total repeal in 1823, was 536,000/.; where- | 
as the reductions and repeals of assessed 
taxes in Great Britain were to the amount 
of 5,170,0001., as may be seen on refer- 
ence to a Parliamentary return of 1842. 
The right hon. Member for Tamworth 
confessed Ireland’s inability to give any 
profitable return by an income-tax when 
he was bringing in that measure; and one 
of the taxes which he then imposed upon 
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her by way of substitution he had the fol- 
lowing year to repeal, because of its un- | 
productiveness. Long as I have had to 
dwell upon those subjects, Sir, I feel [| 
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I now come, Sir, to my third 
point, namely—that the Union is un- 
wise. I think it so, first and chiefly, be- 
cause it keeps the people of Ireland in per- 
petual discontent and poverty, thus mo- 
rally and physically incapacitating them 
to be that support in the difficulties and 
dangers of the empire, and that bulwark 
against the chances of foreign invasion, 
which they would be if their affections 
were conciliated by kind and equitable 
treatment, and the strength and energies 
of their country reinvigorated by the 
stoppage of her wasting drains, and the 
healthful and active circulation at home of 
her restored capital. If her people should 
be mad enough (which, indeed, whatever 
may be the case in a few localities, I do 
not believe), to allow themselves to be 
incited to insurrection, you will, doubtless, 
put them down; but with what waste of 
blood, and treasure, and with what storing 
up of future and ever-recurring insecurity 
and peril! Blood never well consolidates 
the edifice of freedom; but neither is it a 
lasting cement for oppression. And I 
must tell you, so bitter, burning, and so 
deep is the inveteracy of feeling which 
your ill treatment, your slights, your op- 
pressions, have created for you in Ireland, 
that you must resolve upon a worse than 
Elizabethan or Cromwellian policy for Ire- 
land, or upon one of generous and entire 
concession. No middle course remains; 
and if you do resolve upon the Cromwel- 


| lian policy, sit you down first and count 


the cost; and make up your mind to that 
cost beforehand. Why, at this moment 
what heavy expenses have you not added 
to the ordinary outgoings of the State by 
reason of your neglect and ill treatment of 
Ireland? You have had to collect rents 
for landlords by the use of soldiery and 
police; and you will have to do so again 
and again. You have had, and still have, 
to collect rates by the same means; and 
even those means will fail of profitable re- 
sult. Cases have been mentioned to me 


have by no means said all that there could | in the West of Ireland, where the potato 
be said, and that my inevitable omissions | pot—the only remaining article of furni- 
will be readily seized upon, and attributed, | ture in the cabins of the wretched ratepay- 
not to my anxiety for the convenience of | ers, and even the damp straw on which 
the House, but to other reasons. I think, | they lay at night, have been carried off by 
however, that a fair and candid review | the collector, with his escort of thirty sol- 
of what I have advanced on these two diers and police. Do you think of the 
points, the injustice and injuriousness of | cost of all this? Have you no recollec- 
the Union to Ireland, will be found am- | tions of a sum of arrears of tithe amount- 
ply sufficient to prove my ease. I shall! ing, I believe, to 12,U00J., costing you 
have presently to show you briefly. but, I 27,000/. in military and police expenses ? 
trust, plainly, that the Union is injurious And if this is to go on, as go on it must, 
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aye, and become every month more and 
more aggravated in grievousness; how will 
you ever be able to effect reductions in 
that general expenditure of the State, of 
which you so heavily complain? These, I 
do submit, are considerations deeply wor- 
thy of your most serious attention. Weigh 
them well before you finally decide. On 
the one hand, with the Union discontent, 
ruinous and ever-increasing expense, and 
danger to both countries; on the other, 
conciliated affections, increased and in- 
creasing revenues, and peace, strength, 
and prosperity to the empire. 1 showed 
you before how the revenues of the State 
would be most certainly increased, even 
without one additional tax, if by repealing 
the Union you checked the drain of capi- 
tal from Ireland, and left it to fructify at 
home. I showed you how our present 
poverty leaves us able to consume so small 
a proportion of excisable and customable 
articles on which the duties are the same 
in both countries—that the respective pay- 
ments of both countries on those equally 
taxed articles are as nine to one, instead 
of as three to one—and I drew the fair 
conclusion that as we improved in pros- 
perity, our additional consumption of those 
articles would raise our payments to the 
latter proportion, and thus give you seven 
or eight millions more of money annually 
towards the purposes of the State, without 
a single additional tax; and of course our 
restored prosperity would then enable us 
to bear the burden of an income-tax if the 
necessities of the empire required it. But 
the Repeal of the Union would not only 
increase the general resources by the re- 
novated prosperity of Ireland, but would 
actually diminish the expenditure. For 
instance, the army expenses of Ireland 
average more than a million in the year. 
The police expenses of all kinds, occa- 
sioned and aggravated by the discontents 
of the country, must, if we take into con- 
sideration the multitude of informations, 
prosecutions, and the pay and support of 
informers and detectives, come to some- 
thing like half a million. Upon these 
items alone, a certain reduction could be 
made if you did justice to Ireland. I do 
not hesitate to say that nearly a million 
might be economised on these, to say no- 
thing of other reductions. In fact, I do 
believe you would find Ireland a mine of 
wealth, instead of a drain and drag upon 
you, if you would but at last try the expe- 
riment of treating her with kindness and 
with justice, instead of with suspicion, con- 
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tempt, coercion, and severity. It would he 
wise, then, for you to repeal this Union, 
which exists but on parchment, and which 
is, in truth, the only obstacle to a real and 
lasting union between the two countries, 
It would be just also as it is wise, for Ire. 
land has as much right to an independent 
local Parliament as you have yourselves, 
The great authority of Sir Edward Coke 
can be cited to the fact that Henry II, 
made a free and unfettered grant of Par. 
liaments to Ireland. Henry III. granted 
Magna Charta in precisely the same terms 
as the English grant. I need not go into 
this point at any length; but I will say 
that throughout her history you will find 
Ireland’s claim to a separate and indepen- 
dent Parliament constantly asserted and 
contended for through every difficulty, un- 
til in 1782 you had finally to acknowledge 
it, and in 1783 you confirmed the acknow- 
ledgment by the following Act, of which I 
shall read you the title and one clause :— 
“23 Geo. III. c. 28. 

“An Act for preventing and removing all 
Doubts which have arisen or might arise, con- 
cerning the exclusive Rights of the Parliament 
and Courts of Ireland in matters of Legislation 
and Judicature, and to prevent Appeals being 
heard in Great Britain: 

“ « Be it enacted, That the right claimed by the 
people of Ireland to be bound only by laws enacted 
by His Majesty and the Parliament of that king- 
dom in all cases whatever, and to have all actions 
and suits at law or in equity which may be insti- 
tuted in that kingdom, decided in His Majesty’s 
courts therein, finally and without appeal from 
thence, shall be and is hereby declared to be es- 
tablished and ascertained for ever, and shall at 
no time hereafter be questioned or questionable.’ 

“ The words ‘ for ever’ in the foregoing clause, 
were on special motion adopted instead of ‘ for the 
future,’ being considered more comprehensive and 
decided.” 

But I shall be answered that there are two 
—and the most important—points which I 
have not yet touched upon, namely, first, 
whether it would not be manifestly and indis- 
putably an injury to ourselves to get back 
a Parliament which was avowedly so cor- 
rupt as was the Irish Parliament that 
passed the Union; and a long recital of 
previous profligate acts will be thrown in 
our teeth. On this first point I answer at 
once, Sir, and most unhesitatingly, that if 
it it were possible at this time of day, at 
this period of the advance of liberal ideas 
and the power of opinion, to reconstitute 
the boroughmongering and sectarian Par- 
liament of Ireland, we, although naturally 
enough demanding to know why Ireland 
should be deprived of the benefit of the 
progress of reform, would prefer even that 
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corrupt, narrow-based, and boroughmong- 
ering Parliament of Irishmen, to remaining 
in the condition in which we are. I am per- 
fectly confident that the sentiment which 
the late Mr. O’Connell uttered in his first 
public speech, in the year 1800, that sooner 
than consent to the Union the Catholics of 
Ireland would readily resume their chains, 
and throw themselves on the mercy of their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, is still felt. 
And they might well trust to that mercy; 
for in twenty years up to 1795 the 
Irish Protestant Parliament had passed no 
less than four distinct Emancipation Acts; 
whereas, although the concluding Act of 
Catholic Emancipation was held out as a 
bribe at the time of the Union, twenty-nine 
years passed before the promise given of 
its enactment was realised; and then most 
ungraciously and grudgingly. And again, 
Sir, the good deeds of the Irish Parliament 
should not be forgotten when its sins are 
remembered. They steadily resisted at- 


tempts made at six different periods from 
1690 to 1754, on the part of the British 
Minister, to interfere with and destroy 
their constitutional control over the sup- 
plies and disposable revenue of Ireland. I 
can quote testimony given in this House 


in the year 1785, by Lord North, as to 
their conduct on one of those occasions, 
and the reasons then actuating them :— 
“The grants of the Irish Parliament, in Charles 
the Second’s time, were so liberal (in return for 
his confirming the Cromwellian settlers in their 
acquisitions) that the King had no necessity for 
calling another Parliament in Jreland during his 
whole reign. The Irish felt the error they had 
committed in thus rendering the Crown indepen- 
dent ; and the hereditary revenue soon became an 
object of jealousy, not to say of detestation, to the 
people. The debt contracted at the Revolution 
afforded them an opportunity of proving this: in 
providing for the payment of that debt, they laid 
on additional duties of customs and excise, but 
they would not impose them for more than two 
years, in order that the Crown should be under 
the necessity of calling the Parliament together 
again, before the expiration of the two years. 
This policy had the desired effect, and the Com- 
mons have persevered in it from that day to this, 
with a difference of late, that the Session being 
annual, the grants of money are only from one 
year to another. The hereditary revenue had, 
since the Revolution, been a subject of jealousy 
and terror to the Parliament, insomuch that so 
far from endeavouring to improve it, they never 
missed an opportunity to throw charges upon it, 
te bear it down: however, in 1751, there was in 
the Exchequer of Ireland a surplus of 400,0002. 
This, instead of being matter of joy, was the cause 
of general consternation throughout the kingdom: 
it was feared the Crown was become so rich, that 
it could pay off the debt that was then on the na- 
tion, and having no farther occasion for the an- 
iual grants, would call no more Parliaments. 
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There was a question in that year of disposing of 
this surplus of 400,000/.; and a Bill was brought 
into Parliament for that purpose. The preamble 
was to this effect : ‘ Whereas His Majesty has sig- 
nified his consent, that the susplus now in the 
exchequer, &c. be disposed of, &c. The zealous 
patriots took fire at the word ‘consent,’ though it 
had been inserted in two other acts before that on 
similar oceasions : they said the King had a right 
to give his assent to that Bill as well as to any 
other; but that he had no right to give his con- 
sent ; which latter term implied, that the subject 
could not be so much as discussed, or made the 
substance of a Bill, without the previous consent 
of the Crown, as in the case of private grants. 
This was the ground of a great struggle in the 
Commons, where the most formidable opposition 
ever known in Ireland, was made against this 
word ‘ consent :’ the opposition triumphed.” 

By this bold conduct of the Irish Parlia- 
ment the surplus revenue was saved, and 
applied to the liquidation of debt. The 
debt was thus paid off in 1754; and another 
surplus accruing, they hastened to dis- 
pose of that, lest it should be swept away 
from them, and thus Parliaments rendered 
unnecessary. From the severe commercial 
restrictions and most injurious trade and 
navigation laws which Great Britain main- 
tained against Ireland at that time, the in- 
ternal commerce and enterprise of Ireland 
was languishing. Actuated by, no doubt, 
false ideas of political economy, the Irish 
Parliament sought to stimulate both by 
grants and bounties. It was a very mis- 
taken policy, and naturally greatly abused 
in its development; but the original idea of 
it was honest and even patriotic. If they 
had not so spent the money, it would have 
been used by the British Minister against 
themselves, by enabling him to dispense 
with calling them together annually. I 
have said so much, Sir, to put in a right 
view the conduct of the Irish Parliament 
at a period about which there are so many 
calumnies; and I only remark, in addition, 
that I have never heard that any English- 
man advocated the abrogation of the Eng- 
lish Parliament because of its gross cor- 
ruption under Sir Robert Walpole and 
some of his predecessors and successors. 
It is a bad argument in logie to reason 
from the abuse against the use ; and it is 
reasoning ad absurdum to say that be- 
cause we once had a corrupt Parliament, 
we always should have one of that deserip- 
tion. I leave, therefore, the defence of 
the Irish Parliament but with these two 
remarks more—that in 1768 it voluntarily 
limited its own existence to eight years ; 
giving up the privilege of sitting during 
the lifetime of the reigning monarch ; and 
secondly, that very Irish Parliament, 
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which it is the fashion so much to revile, 
repelled foreign invasion from the Irish 
shores, and crushed domestic rebellion, 
while at the same time assisting Eng- 
land in her foreign wars by large sub- 
sidies, which ran the Irish debt from 
2,250,0007. in 1792, up to 28,500,0001. 
in 1800, or rather more than 1,200I. per 
cent. The second point of objection yet 
remaining to be answered by me, with re- 
gard to the restoration of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, I take to be this, viz., the chances 
of disagreement between the respective 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 
On this I shall first quote the opinion of 
one, who, in Ireland at least, is yet held 
to be an authority on constitutional points. 
Mr. Foster, Speaker of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, thus dealt with this objection when 
it was urged as a reason for the Union :— 


“Theory, and theory alone, says, that the se- 
parate Parliaments may disagree. But there is 
no one argument you can apply as showing a con- 
sequent necessity of consolidating them, that will 
not apply much stronger for the consolidation of 
the two Houses in each ; and the same arguments 
will all further apply, with equal strength, to con- 


solidate the two Houses with the King, for fear of 


the national concerns being impeded by disagree- 
ment. Thus your arguments will end in the ab- 


surdity, that you must consolidate the three es- | 


tates of each kingdom into one, for fear of a dif- 
ference of opinion between them, arising from the 
exercise of their free judgments; that you must 


abandon the glorious constitution of a mixed Go- | 


vernment which you now enjoy, and adopt that of 
a single monarch, or single power, wherever it 
may rest, either in a monarch, an oligarchy, or a 
republic. But practice, which is a more steady 
guide than theory, tells you the reverse. In points 
of peace and war, the Irish Parliament has never, 
even during centuries, differed in opinion with the 
British ; though its power to do so has ever been 
as unlimited, and equally free, before as since the 
constitution of 1782. No! interest is a sure guide 
to nations ; and it never was, nor ever can be, the 
interest of the smaller number to differ from the 
larger—of the weaker to differ from the more 
powerful, on such a matter ; and it is no rash pre- 
diction to say, that good sense, and even necessity, 
must soon reconcile the diifering body, if unfortu- 
nately such an instance should occur. But if we 
look into the principles of the British constitution, 
we shall find there abundant reason not only to 
reject arguments of such a theory as would con- 
solidate the Legislatures, but even not to adopt 
such measures were it practicable. That consti- 
tution was not the work of one man, or of one 
age: it has gradually softened down in the course 
of centuries into that perfection we now have— 
more by the collision of cireumstances, than by 
the efforts of human wisdom or foresight. That 
collision has imperceptibly formed a balance in 
its constituent parts, which, by the power of mu- 
tual checks, keeps each within its bounds, and 
preserves the whole in its true perfection. That 
balancing check is the true principle to which it 


owes its preservation—destroy it, and the whole 
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is gone! Is it wrong, then, to look for similar 
good effects from the same balancing principle in 
the connexion between the Legislatures of the two 
islands, as in the connexion be tween the compo. 
nent parts of each Legislature ?” 


As to the Regency difference, although | 
maintain that the Irish Parliament took a 
more constitutional view of that question 
than the English, inasmuch as the natural 
heir to the Throne, in case of physical 
death, was the fittest person to occupy it 
in the case of the moral death of George 
the Third’s insanity; yet this Bill, which | 
ask leave to introduce to-night, contains a 
distinct clause for leaving the appointment 
of Regent with the English Parliament, 
However, that is a matter that could be 
best discussed and arranged in Committee, 
The most important questions may be 
shortly stated, as those of peace and war, 
which involve the question of the financial 
contributions of Ireland in either case; also 
arrangements as to matters of trade, fo- 
reign and domestic. The spread of the 
principles of free trade will, I believe, 
greatly help to solve all difficulties on the 
latter score. We are not desirous, no 
more than you are yourselves, to retro- 
grade in civilisation; and [ say confidently 
that I do believe that matters of trade 
would therefore be found the very easiest 
of arrangement. With regard to war, the 
prerogative of the Sovereign should remain 
untouched, and to the Sovereign alone 
would remain the power and the right of 
declaring or concluding war. The Irish 
Parliament should not, indeed, be deprived 
| of its constitutional and inalienable right to 
| limit the annual supplies or cause a rising; 
but even if it pushed its rights so far as to 
'refuse the Minister a contribution towards 
the active expenses of a war, it should be 
held bound to the entire defence of Ireland, 
and the absolute and entire cessation of all 
relations with the enemy of England so 
long as the war lasted. These are mat- 
ters which should be adjusted by interna- 
tional treaty, just as was done—in form at 
| least—at the period of the Union. As to 
‘the proportion in which Ireland should con- 
| tribute towards imperial expenses, whether 
in war or peace, the international treaty 
that I contemplate, would, as in the case 
of the Treaty of Union, arrange that met- 
ter, providing periods of revision of the 
arrangement, in the same way as was also 
done in the case of the Treaty of Union. 
Ireland, rejoiced at the restoration of her 
own Parliament, would be found no nig- 
gard in her money engagements and deal- 
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ings with you; and thus you would speedily 
share with her the full benefit of her re- 
stored prosperity. There is no such sole- 
cism in the counsels of Divine Providence, 
as that the legitimate prosperity of one 
country can be of injury to another. The 
wealth and prosperity of Ireland would 
eminently benefit you. It would do so 
directly by the economy that could be 
practised in the government of that coun- 
try, once you had by kindness and justice 
won over the people of Ireland to the sup- 
port of your Government there. And 
there would also be the immediate benefit 
of an increase of Irish revenue—an in- 
crease steadily and certainly progressive, 
according as by the increase of their means, 
more and more of her population became 
consumers of taxed articles. I don’t think 
exaggerate when I say, that the first year 
of Repeal would not pass over our heads be- 
fore you would experience these benefits to 
the amount of at least a million of money; 
and that before seven years were gone by, 
that amount would be tenfold increased. 
As to manufactures, Ireland should, for a 
considerable period, supply herself from 
England, and, in some branches of manu- 
facture she should do so permanently. 


And her restored prosperity at home would 
check at once, and before long entirely put 
an end, to that increasing deluge of pauper 
immigration from Ireland, which is so 
grievously injuring the prosperity of your 
manufacturing towns, and so enormously 


aggravating your poor-rates. This is a 
point particularly worth your attention; 
for, depend upon it, that, grievous as you 
find the influx of Irish paupers at present, 
you will find it ten times worse ere long, 
if Ireland continue to decline as she is 
doing under the Union. Not all the po- 
lice regulations, the quarantines, the de- 
portation systems you can devise, will check 
it. You may as well hope to keep the 
tide from rushing up your river. Nothing 
can check it but that better state of things 
in Ireland, which must immediately result 
from the stoppage of the wasting money 
drains from Ireland. I tell you, then, that 
the choice before you this night is, the con- 
tinuance of the Union, with the continu- 
ance and constant aggravation of most bit- 
ter disecontents — hostility that bides its 
time; poverty, expense, and loss to the 
empire, and an ever increasing deluge of 
Irish pauperism into your cities and towns 
—or else the Repeal of that Union, with 
an immediate reconcilement between the 
two nations—a feeling of mutual friend- 
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ship and mutual necessity, entire security 
against domestic treason, and foreign in- 
vasion, increasing and abounding resources 
newly opened for the empire, relief to your 
poor-rates, comfort to your artisans, and 
prosperity to your manufactures. Do not 
deceive yourselves. Bad as is the present 
condition of affairs in Ireland, it will be far 
worse ere long. You have made one tole- 
rably successful collection of poor-rates. 
Your next may not be so good. You will 
find ratepayers broken down into rate- 
receivers—bankrupt traders, and a ruined 
gentry. And in the coming shock of na- 
tions, you, persevering in the unjust, inju- 
rious, and therefore most unwise, denial 
of her Parliament to Ireland, will have 
your foreign efforts crippled and restrained 
by the large army that you must keep at 
home to restrain the madness and despair 
of the destitute and starving Irish people. 
Be just, be wise, be generous in time. Let 
it not be said that when every other ag- 
grieved people in Europe are ‘feeling the 
benefits of the great movement for freedom 
that is now being made all over Europe, 
Ireland alone is doomed to remain in misery 
and degradation. Misery you cannot deny 
that she is in, and degradation it most 
certainly is to have her affairs managed 
for her, or rather neglected and misman- 
aged by the Parliament of another country. 
We never will be—we never can be—con- 
tent that this should endure. We know 
and we acknowledge no inferiority to you, 
of any species or description, save the in- 
feriority of wealth and strength, occasioned 
by your injustice. We are not born with any 
brand of Cain upon our brows to mark that we 
shall be the serfs of any other nation on the 
face of the globe. Our Ireland is as dear 
to us as your England is to you; and as you 
would rather die than give up or abandon 
the least one of your country’s natural and 
inalienable rights, so are we determined to 
the last to struggle for the restoration to our 
country of the greatest and highest right 
of all, that of legislating for herself. On 
this we can make no abatement—on this 
we can come to no compromise. You but 
protract the struggle, if concession be not 
complete. You declare against the best 
interests of the empire if you refuse the 
concession. You establish that empire for 
ever on the immoveable basis of conciliated 
affections and united hearts of the people of 
the two countries, then really united, if you 
concede while concession can have grace. 
You rejoice over the recovered liberty of 
foreign nations—you deliberately contem- 
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plate the time when your own colonies will | present nor at any time was anything to 
have outgrown dependency, and when it| be gained by concealing the honest truth, 
will be for the interest of the mother coun- | However, in opposing the introduction of 
try to give them more extensive powers of | the Bill of his hon. Friend, he had the 
self-government than have hitherto been | consolation to think that he was only pur. 
entrusted to them. Act in the same spi-| suing a course which he had ever pursued, 
rit with Ireland. The liberty you have yet | He had always opposed any Motion for the 
given to her is the liberty to complain, to re- | | | repeal of the legislative Union between the 
monstrate, and to starve. Give her now the | two countries, because he had always con- 
liberty to redress the dangerous evils of | sidered that the repeal of that Union would 
her social and political condition, to take | be detrimental to Irish interests and Irish in. 
on herself the charge and support of her | terests principally. It was not his intention 
own people, and to “be a powerful member | to discuss the long array of figures which 
of the empire, instead of a difficulty, a} his hon. Friend had produced before the 
weakness, and a danger. For the seven | | House, nor should he advert to the method 
centuries that you have governed her, she | by which the legislative Union was carried. 
has been to you a burden and a reproach, | He really thought that the time had gone 
because of your injustices and your tyran- | | for discussing that point. The people of 
nies. At this period of the advance of ci-| Ireland, if they were happy and contented 
vilisation it is due to your own character | —if their condition were such as he should 
that there ahould be a change; and that a | wish it tobe—would never throw awaya mo- 
firm and lasting peace, founded upon jus- | ment’ s thought on the way in which the 
tice and equality, and an enduring and Union was carried; but it was a fallacy to 
most beneficent mutual alliance should be | hold that the legislative Union had deprived 
established between us. This you can ef-| the Irish people of that prosperity which, 
fect by giving us our own Parliament, our it was asserted, they enjoyed before the 
great, our inalienable, our indestructible | Union. His hon. Friend had described the 
right. Do this, then, generously; do it at ‘condition of Ireland before the Union as 
once, and so shall you secure that, what- | one of contentment, and prosperity as re- 
ever the changes in Europe—whatever | garded commerce and trade, and had said 
may happen to - other countries, these two } that the artisans were in a 
friendly sister nations, united under one | , and, in short, that Ireland was a picture 
Crown, and one firm, fast, and enduring | of prosperity. He thought that a greater 
allegiance to the Throne, shall go on/| fallacy than that had never been given 
steadily and uninterruptedly in powend utterance to in that House. Great as at 
in order, and in certainty, to our com- | | the present time was the state of poverty 
mon prosperity, and we shall at last give | and destitution in Ireland, he believed that 
truth and meaning to the quotation with | | before the Union it was as great, if not 
which, at the Union, our degradation was | greater, than it was, he would not say at 
mocked :— | the existing moment, because the country 

ol Paribus se legibus amb was now suffering under a great calamity, 

Invictee gentes eterna in foedera mittant. ” | the result of the visitation of Providence; 

Si W. SOMERVILLE rose with econ- | | but at any other time since the legislative 
siderable regret to oppose the Motion of | Union. The right hon. Gentleman here 
his hon. Friend, for it was alw ays a mat- | referred to a publication entitled Facts for 
ter of regret to him when he found him- | the Repealers, with the view of showing 
self compelled to oppose any Motion which | the condition of the artisans and labourers 
he felt convinced had engaged largely the | of Ireland between 1780 and 1800, when 
sympathies of the Irish people. This was | the Union was enacted; by which it ap- 
not a time to conceal the truth, and he ad- | | peared that during that period various pe 
mitted that he himself was a living instance | titions were presented to the Irish Par- 
of the feeling to which he had referred; liament from Cork, Wexford, Wicklow, 
and when he made that avowal, it was also | Dublin, and different other parts of Ire- 
a matter of personal pride to himself to land, setting forth the distress of the ma- 
say that, had it not been for the personal nufacturers and artisans, and of the per- 
regard and affection which an Irish con-| sons engaged in the woollen, silk, and 
stituency entertained towards him, he linen trades. In those petitions he found 
should not now have been a Member of a statement of distress such as was not to 
that House. He made this avowal can- be found to have existed in an increased 
didly, because he believed that neither at | degree at any time since the period of the 
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Union. With reference to the condition of 
the poor, too, he thought that if there was 
any matter in which the independent Par- 
liament of Ireland was to blame, it was in 
that of the utter and total neglect of the 
Irish poor, from which the country was 
now suffering, and was likely, he feared, 
to suffer many years. He held that the 
prosperity of a country ought to be based 
on the comfort of the poor; but it was only 
within the last few years that this truth 
began to be sufficiently impressed upon 
the minds of Members of that House; and 
it was not until the last year that any effi- 
cient legislative measures were adopted. 
He opposed the repeal of the legislative 
Union because he believed that repeal 
would be politically and socially detri- 
mental to the interests of Ireland. His 
notion of a repeal of the Union was directly 
opposite to that entertained by his hon. 
Friend. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that the union of the two countries had re- 
duced Ireland to the state of a province. 
His (Sir W. Somerville’s) notion was, that 
if the Union were repealed, he would at 
once, as an Irishman, become a provincial- 
ist. His hon. Friend had said that every 


Irishman who came into that House was a 


slave—a serf. The hon. Gentleman put 
himself forward as the representative of 
the Irish people; he talked of “ we, the 
Irish,’ as if no other hon. Members of that 
House had the feelings, the affections, or 
the pride of Irishmen. Hé (Sir W. Somer- 
ville) could only say that he felt himself no 
serf in that House; he felt himself no slave. 
He was an humble individual, but he felt 
himself as independent a Member of that 
House as any English Gentleman; and his 
notion was that a repeal of the legislative 
Union would transfer him, from being a 
Member of that Imperial Legislature, into 
a Member of the Irish Provincial Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman had said that 
an Irish Parliament would not be an inde- 
pendent Parliament and in that sentiment 
he (Sir W. Somerville) entirely concurred. 
It would not be an independent Parlia- 
ment. Was the Irish Parliament before 
the Union an independent Parliament? No; 
the mode in which the machine was then 
set to work, was by the most gross and 
boundless corruption. If this was to con- 
tinue to be the case, the result would be 
that their provincialism would become in- 
tolerable. The hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and those by whom he was supported, if 
they obtained an independent legislature, 
would be compelled either to take steps to 
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reunite themselves to the English Parlia- 
ment again, or they would be forced, in 
justice to themselves, and in order to fulfil 
their own prophecies, to agitate for com- 
plete independence. They would then be 
obliged to bring forward the same argu- 
ments they were now using for the repeal 
of the Union in favour of a complete sepa- 
ration between the two countries; a fresh 
career of agitation would have to be com- 
menced, the minds of the people would be 
excited afresh, disappointment would but 
envenom their feelings, and by the conse- 
quent turmoil and agitation the prosperity 
of Ireland would be indefinitely postponed. 
These were some of his (Sir W. Somer- 
ville’s) principal objections to the repeal of 
the Union; and it was unnecessary to en- 
large upon these matters, because they 
were the salient points upon which the 
whole question turned. He believed, as he 
had said before, that by the repeal of the 
Union they would degrade Ireland from im- 
perialism to provincialism; that the sup- 
porters of repeal would be disappointed in 
the effect of their own measure; and that 
they would be obliged to commence their 
agitation de novo. But he entertained 
still stronger objections to repeal on social 
grounds. Even supposing such a measure 
to be desirable, was this, he asked, a mo- 
ment when it would be possible to carry it 
into effect? Was this the time, when Ire- 
land was reeling under the effects of two 
years of famine, that she could come for- 
ward and declare that she was able to 
stand alone? when she could take upon 
herself all the functions of Government; 
when she could pay an Army, a Navy, a 
police force; when she could maintain her 
poor, and when she could meet those other 
burdens, in bearing which she was now 
assisted by this country? Great fault had 
been found with the Government, both for 
what they had done and what they had 
left undone, during the last year; but, he 
would ask, could the Irish Parliament have 
done half as much as the English Parlia- 
ment had done, under similar cireum- 
stances? Had the Irish Parliament ever 
done half as much in times of famine and 
distress? Why, what did the Irish Par- 
liament do during the famine of 1748, 
when an enormous number of people pe- 
rished? They did nothing more than this 
—they passed an Act for the more speedy 
recovery of rents. He asked again, then, 
was it at such a moment of distress as 
the present that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would propose to bring about so important 
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achange? He believed that, if they were 
successful, they would only aggravate the 
miseries of Ireland; they would find them- 
selves unable to support their own poor; 
and they would be unable to meet those 
expenses which were necessary for carrying 
on the legitimate functions of Government. 
He (Sir W. Somerville) was far from de- 
nying the present wretched social condition 
of Ireland; but he considered that that con- 
dition was mainly attributable to the two 
successive years of famine she had just 
encountered. He was ready to maintain 
that, until that dreadful famine occurred, 
Ireland had been making rapid and pro- 
gressive strides in prosperity. He defied 
any man who had not visited Ireland for 
the last ten years to make a tour of that 
country now without being struck by the 
marked change for the better which had 
taken place. Agriculture had improved; 
the farmers were more comfortable; and if 
any class was to be excepted from the ge- 
neral prosperity it was the unfortunate 
labouring class, who appeared at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to have been 
neglected. The condition of that unfortu- 
nate class had always created the difficulty 
of the Government of Ireland, and formed 
the difficulty of the Government now. Great 
blame had been cast upon the Government 
for their supineness in bringing forward re- 
medial measures for Ireland. Now, though 
he did not undervalue the importance of 
any political reforms that might be just and 
necessary, yet he thought, considering the 
destitution which had prevailed in Ireland 
during the past year, that the considera- 
tion of such subjects might be safely laid 
aside for the present. The Bill which had 
been introduced by the Government for 
amending the law of landlord and tenant 
had given rise to much animadversion; and 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. S. 
Crawford) had said that that measure 
had excited great discontent in the north 
of Ireland, and especially among the 
tenant-farmers of Ulster. He (Sir W. 
Somerville) was the last man in that 
House to propose an interference with 
the tenant-right of the people of Ulster; 
he admired their independence, and he 
would he sorry to do anything that might 
be prejudicial to their interests; but he 
thought it would not be difficult in any 
measure which might receive the sanction 
of the House to devise some plan for se- 
curing the privileges of that invaluable 
body of men. THe believed, however, that 
any one who attempted to legalise the 
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tenant-right of Ulster would not be con- 
ferring a benefit on the tenant-farmers of 
that district; and he hoped it would not 
be thought that in anything he had done, 
he had had the slightest intention to un- 
dermine that right, or to interfere with the 
benefits it had conferred on that portion of 
the country. He was anxious to make 
this explanation, because he had seen with 
deep pain that a misapprehension of his 
views on this subject prevailed in Ulster; 
and he hoped it would be distinctly under- 
stood that it was not his wish or intention 
to interfere with the invaluable right which 
existed in that district of Ireland. It had 
been said that the supposed attempt to in- 
terfere with the right of the Ulster tenant- 
farmers had indisposed them to the con- 
nexion between this country and Ireland. 
He (Sir W. Somerville) did not believe a 
word of that statement. Such a state- 
ment might have been made as a bait to 
the people of Ulster to oppose the Union; 
but he (Sir W. Somerville) believed it 
would be found impossible to attempt to 
disturb the Union on any such fallacious 
pretext. Among the grievances of which 
the Irish people justly complained was that 
of absenteeism. He did not deny the evils 
of that system; but it was not unnatural 
that men should go where they were 
happy, comfortable, and safe. He did 
not wish to say anything of an irritating 
character; but he might state that he had 
had an opportunity of testing practically 
the sincerity of his hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
O’Connell) on this absentee question. He 
(Sir W. Somerville) had lately been en- 
gaged in a very severe contest for the 
borough he had the honour to represent 
(Drogheda); and on that occasion the in- 
terest of the hon. Gentleman, and of the 
association which he represented, was 
brought into the field against him. The 
bon. Member for Tralee personally went 
down to Drogheda to assist in opposing 
him. Now, what did the House think was 
a chief recommendation of the Gentle- 
man who was his (Sir W. Somerville’s) 
opponent on that occasion? Why, simply 
that he was an absentee. In his address 
to the people of Drogheda that Gentleman 
used these words :— 

“ My residence in London would enable me to 
be of constant use to my constituents.” 
When so much was said of absenteesim, he 
thought it rather hard that the Gentleman 
who opposed him in the interest of those 
who denounced absentees should take his 
stand on such ground. He thought that 
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was not a very practical proof of the way 
in which absentecism was discouraged by 
the body of which his hon. Friend was a 
member. The situation of the country 
was calculated to excite much uneasiness 
in reference to the subject of Repeal. 
There was no people, he believed, for 
whom republican institutions would be so 
il suited. But he had every hope the 
present storm would blow over. is _be- 
lief was, that there was in Ireland more 
loyalty, more sound policy, more determi- 
nation to uphold the law, the constitution, 
and the connexion between the two coun- 
tries, than was generally supposed by 
many Gentlemen in that House. He had 
every hope that the peace of the country 
would be preserved. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. O’Brien) had threatened that 
they would confiscate his property. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the property of 
every person who did not join him (Mr. 
0’Brien) in his present career would be 
confiscated, Was he (Sir W. Somerville) 
not at liberty to hold opinions of bis own 
as well as his hon. Friend? If he thought 
the separation of the two countries would 
reduce Ireland to a province, had he not a 
right to express that opinion? “Was his 


property to be confiseated because he held 


that opinion? Was his hon. Friend se- 
rious in holding such language? Did he 
consider the mischief which might ensue, 
and the alarm such threats were raising in 
the public mind? The hon. Gentleman 
might confiscate his property in Ireland ; 
but he (Sir W. Somerville) had this grati- 
fying reflection, that he did not think the 
poor people who were dependent on him 
there would thank the hon. Gentleman in 
the least. He (Sir W. Somerville) had 


always been an advocate for the Irish peo- | 
| ciprocity ? 


ple. He had always joined his fellow- 
countrymen in every effort to obtain free- 
dom, to extend their franchises, and to 


place them on an equal footing with the | 
There was a time | 


people of this country. 
when to follow such a course involved con- 
siderable sacrifices. That day was gone. 
Public opinion had taken another course. 
He could not join in that agitation which 
had been set on foot; for as he had hither- 
to been so should he be now. He was prepar- 
ed, as he had ever been, to assist in secur- 
ing for his fellow-countrymen every further 
privilege which the people of this country 
enjoyed, and that to the fullest extent. 
Entertaining these views—no matter what 
he had to go through; no matter with what 
he might be threatened—he should act an 
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honest and conscientious part, even if what 
was threatened should happen; and he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not be able to 
carry his threat into execution. He hoped— 
for such was his intention—that he had not 
used a single word to give pain. His feel- 
ings towards his countrymen should al- 
ways be those of amity, and his endea- 
vours to secure their interests should al- 
ways be marked by the same devotion. 
He had not said one word of Imperial in- 
terests. He was anxious to take his stand 
purely on the interests of Ireland. He 
thought the repeal of the Union would be 
prejudicial to Ireland. Why should they 
forego all the advantages which they might 
enjoy under it? Having aided this coun- 
try in the extension of the empire, in the 
acquisition of colonies, in raising the Bri- 
tish empire to the prosperity which it now 
enjoyed, why should they now voluntarily 
come forward and close the door against 
all those advantages in which they could 
claim a share? ‘To such a measure as 
a repeal of the Union he could not give 
his consent ; and if it were a question of 
life and death to the two countries, he felt 
himself on that very account compelled 
to say ‘‘No!”’ to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mayor BLACKALL could not support 
the Motion, which was indeed proposed at 
a most inauspicious moment. The propo- 
sition he had himself made secured all the 
advantages of a separate legislation, with- 
out incurring the dangers of separation 
from this country. That proposition was, 
that Parliament should meet a certain 
number of months in Dublin to dispose of 
Irish business. Hon. Gentlemen were ob- 
liged to come here and expend their in- 
comes; why should there not be some re- 
The expense of bringing over 
witnesses from Ireland for examination be- 
fore Railway and Election Committees would 
be diminished were his suggestion adopted. 
As an instance of the want of attention in 
that House to Irish questions, he might 
state that on a late occasion, when a 


| Motion was made for an inquiry of a very 
|important kind connected with the well- 


being of the Irish people, not more than 
twenty English Members were present du- 
ring the debate; while on the division, 
however, they did not fail to be present, 
and the Motion was defeated by a large 
majority. He did not expect to have a 
large amount of support on the present oc- 
casion; but he hoped that the seed he had 
sown would grow, and ultimately be pro- 
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ductive of a beneficial result. 
move as an Amendment— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her to convene the Imperial 
Parliament in future, for a certain number of 
months in each year, in Dublin, for the dispatch 
of Irish business.” 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL did not 
rise to address himself to the arguments of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
as every thing he had said could be urged 
with greater force in favour of the original 
Motion, than for the miserable succeda- 
neum he had proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, 
while speaking of absenteeism, had re- 
ferred to an address put forward by the 
Gentleman who opposed him at the last 
election in Drogheda; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had read the whole of the ad- 
dress, instead of a part only, he would not 
have complained of it. He (Mr. M. 
O’Connell) introduced Mr. L. Murray, the 
gentleman who opposed the right hon. Se- 
cretary, to Drogheda, having been reques- 
ted by the electors of that borough to as- 
sist them in getting a Repealer. They 
wished to have, if possible, a gentleman 
resident in Ireland, but a Repealer; and 


He would 


certainly in his address the candidate 
stated that he thought his residence in 
London would be beneficial to their com- 
mercial interests; but if the address had 
been read in its entierty by the right hon. 
Gentleman, it would have been seen that 


he came forward as a Repealer. It was 
on that ground he received the support of 
so many electors. The right hon. Baronet 
had only a majority of 3; and he believed 
that had a scrutiny been gone into he would 
not now be sitting for the borough of 
Drogheda. He understood the right hon. 
Baronet to say that it was only within these 
few years that attention had been paid in 
that House to the interests of Ireland. The 
same argument had been put forward in 
1834, by a Gentleman who now had a seat 
in the other House of Parliament. The 
Irish Members were then not only pro- 
mised that the House would pay more at- 
tention to the wants of Ireland, but they 
received a promise which was absolutely 
most equal to a legislative act, that every 
possible benefit should be conferred on that 
country. They had waited for fourteen 
years for the fulfilment of that promise; 
and he would ask whether there was an 
Irish or English representative in the 
House who would say that the promise had 
been kept? The right hon. Baronet said that 
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one of his objections was that, if Repeal 
were granted, Ireland might turn Imperial. 
ism into provincialism. But what bene. 
fit had Ireland derived from living under 
Imperialism? What did he or his coun. 
trymen care for a name? Our colonies 
were happy and prosperous with their own 
domestic legislatures; and why should not 
Ireland be so also? Then the right hon, 
Baronet objected to the time at which this 
Motion was brought forward; but surely 
the time to make concessions was when the 
people were suffering and had some griey- 
ances to be remedied. The right hon, 
Gentleman had spoken of what was done 
last year for the relief of famine and dis. 
tress in Ireland, for which he was grateful; 
but still he would say that it was nothing 
more than a partial restitution of what was 
taken from Ireland and spent in England; 
and if there had been an Irish Legislature 
in Ireland they would have so managed 
their resources that the famine would not 
have affected the country as it had done. 
If, instead of sending chymists to inquire 
into the causes of the potato disease, the 
peasantry of Ireland had been supplied 
with some potato seed, he was sure that 
the crop of last year would have been more 
than sufficient for the exigencies of the 
country. He begged the House to pause 
and consider deliberately before they re- 
jected this Motion. The right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir W. Somerville) had deprecated 
violence and outrage in Ireland. There 
was no man who deprecated any such pro- 
ceedings more than he (Mr. M. O’Connell) 
did. He could say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no man in his humble 
sphere had exerted himself more than he 
had to prevent legitimate agitation break- 
ing out into violent language or anything 
like anarchy. He prayed the House to consi- 
der what was the present condition of Ire- 
land. From his own knowledge it was such 
as as to fill any one who valued the peace of 
that country with the utmost anxiety. The 
sentiment now pervading the minds of the 
people amounted to this—that they would 
make this their last appeal to the British 
Legislature; and if it should prove to be 
made in vain, they would then make 4 
final appeal to Her Majesty; and should 
that also be equally without any benefi- 
cial result, then he begged to inform the 
House, not by way of threat, but as a solemn 
warning, that it was their intention to wait 
for the most favourable opportunity, when, 
by one united effort, they might success 
fully achieve the object of their most ar- 
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dent wishes—a total separation from this 
country. He was not the advocate for any 
such course; on the contrary, he depre- 
cated it; but he felt it to be his bounden 
duty to apprise the Government that such 
was the disposition of the people of Ireland 
on this important subject. The course 


which the Lord Lieutenant was now pur- | 


suing in that country, however much he 
might be lauded here, tended more and 


more every day to alienate the minds of | 


all classes in Ireland from him; and his 
(Mr. M. O’Connell’s) conviction was, that 
if Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Legislature did not concede to and conci- 
liate the Irish people, the consequences 
ultimately would be perilous to themselves, 
dangerous to Ireland, and probably per- 
petually detrimental to the interests of the 
empire at large. He conjured them, there- 
fore, not lightly to reject this appeal, but 
at all events to entertain it and give to 
those who were anxious to preserve peace, 
law, and order in that country, some 
ground for hope that they would comply 
with the wishes and demands of the Irish 
people. The circumstances relating to the 
manufacturing of pikes, and the facts that 
had transpired which connected the chief 
commissioner of police with the parties im- 
plicated in that manufacture, had created 
avery great sensation in Ireland, and had 
excited strong feelings against the Govern- 
ment. Many persons who were formerly 
bitter opponents of Repeal had been con- 
verted to that cause by the apprehensions 
they entertained in consequence of what 
appeared to them to be a revival of the 
odious spy system on the part of the Go- 
vernment. He would advert to another 
point. There was at present a large mili- 
tary force concentrated in Dublin; and 
what, he asked, was the daily experience 
of the people of Dublin as to that force ? 
Regiment after regiment marched into that 
city, and regiment after regiment marched 
out of it again to some distant part of the 
country, after staying there for the space 
of only a few days. The Government, no 
doubt, imagined that the people were not 
aware of the reason of these movements; 
but, whether rightly or not, he could not 
say, yet it certainly was rumoured, and in- 
deed confidently reported, that the reason 
of these frequent changes was that the 
Government had found that the cause of 
Repeal was spreading amongst the ranks of 
the Army itself. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] Of course, 
he expected those cries; but would the 
House permit him to relate to them a 
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fact? He (Mr. M. O’Connell) left Dublin 
‘last night: in the course of yesterday a 
; gentleman—a man in business in the city 
of Dublin—stated to him (Mr. M. 0’Con- 
/nell) the following occurrence, of which he 
‘(the narrator) was an eyewitness :—It 
should be known that the Linen-hall of 
Dublin — formerly the emporium of the 
chief trade of that city—was now occupied 
as a military barracks. The gentleman 
lived in the neighbourhood, and the win- 
dows of his house commanded a view of 
the barrack-yard. At the present moment 
two battalions were stationed there. On 
Sunday evening last (and the truth of this 
his informant, who witnessed the scene, 
was ready to support upon oath) the greater 
portion of those two battalions were en- 
gaged in battle amongst themselves in the 
barrack-yard. The conflicting parties were 
Repealers and Non-Repealers—and they 
made those words their battle-cry. The 
contest lasted until the commander of the 
troops himself came down and put an end 
to the fight. Upon the same night, in the 
open street, opposite what was Holmes’s 
Hotel, upon the quay in Dublin, a battle of 
the same description was fought between 
soldiers, and some of the combatants were 
flung into the river. He (Mr. M. 0’Con- 
nell) mentioned these things to warn the 
Government not to be too obstinate, or 
to run the risk of scenes which all must 
deprecate. He was no follower of Mr. 
Mitchell; nor did he ever advise the people 
to make pikes or to procure arms; his own 
agitation had always been temperate and 
within the bounds of the constitution; but 
he felt it right to warn the House of the 
consequences of persevering blindly, mad- 
ly, in refusing to make concessions. 
Viscount MORPETH: Though I feel 
that anything which I have to offer upon 
this question can hardly call for any ex- 
tended or elaborate speech, especially at 
this period of the night, yet the long period 
during which I filled the office in which I 
am so worthily succeeded by my right 
hon. Friend in connexion with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland—the strong interest which 
I have ever felt in all that concerns the 
destiny and the welfare of that country— 
and the claims upon my gratitude which 
all that there befell me must indisputably 
rivet-—give me reason to hope that the 
House will bear with me for offering a few 
observations upon the present occasion. 
There is one consideration which, as it 
seems to me, ought to guide very much of 
our views and our course upon the present 
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subject. I should deeply deplore the re- 
peal of the legislative Union, on account of 
the consequences which I think it would 
entail upon Great Britain and upon the 
empire at large; and indeed, I would ask, 
who could view, as substituted for our pre- 
sent daily, hourly intercourse of persons 
_and interchange of commodities between 
every port of the one country and every 
port of the other—an intercourse and in- 
terchange which every new discovery of 
the age—steamboats, railways, the elec- 
tric telegraph—tends incaleulably to mul- 
tiply and reproduce—who could view with- 
out regret or apprehension, substituted for 
such an intercourse and interchange, the 
establishment of jealous regulations, per- 
haps of hostile tariffs, possibly of total 
prohibitions, possibly of defensive prepara- 
tions, possibly of hostile aggressions, or, 
as was not obscurely hinted to us in the 
speech made last night by an hon. Mem- 
ber, an adverse republic upon either side 
of the channels which separate us from 
our two neighbours-——an adverse republic 
both in France and in Ireland—or a re- 
public in Ireland attracting by turns the 
sympathising counsels if not the armed as- 
sistance of the republics of France and of 
the United States? But, Sir, I proceed 
to say, that disastrous as such a separation 
of these sister countries might be to the 
unity, to the tranquillity, even to the safety 
of the glorious country to which we belong, 
yet (I speak in my heart’s inmost convic- 
tion), whatever the consequences might be, 
if I could really believe that the repeal of 
the Union would be attended with benefit 
to Ireland itself—if I thought that it could 
abate in any material degree the amount 
of suffering and misery which does with 
fearful variety prevail within the borders 
of that country—if I thought it could give 
her any permanent security for rest, for 
tranquillity, and for contentment—whether 
I could be a party to snapping the bonds, 
and to decreeing the final separation, I 
will not take upon myself to say; but I 
feel that I could hardly stand up here and 
express my opinions, and give my vote for 
the forced maintenance of the Union. Ido 
all this with a willing and a ready con- 
science, because I believe that the repeal 
of the legislative Union, while it would be 
disastrous to the united empire, would es- 
pecially be grievous and burdensome and 
fatal to the best interests and permanent 
repose of Ireland. Sir, there are two dark 
pervading features of gloom, which the 
whole past history of Ireland, and I fear I 
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pect, offer to our consideration—the suf- 
ferings of her poor, and the dissensions of 
her inhabitants. With respect to the suf- 
ferings of the poor, I need not refer to au- 
thentic documents, to official reports, to 
statistical calculations, to prove that me- 
lancholy fact. Any one who has known 
Ireland, who has lived in it, who has seen 
it, even in its best neighbourhoods, and in 
its happiest periods, must be himself suffi- 
ciently aware of the fact. It has been 
dwelt upon by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
O’Connell) to-night, and he has made it 
one of the chief foundations of his argu- 
ment for urging the necessity of the repeal 
of the Union. That distress, always great 
in degree, always wide in extent, has been 
tremendously increased by the dearth and 
famine which have prevailed for the last 
two years. Ido not propose to enter into 
any discussion as to the manner in which 
that dearth and famine have been met. I 
do not attempt to raise the question whe- 
ther the Exchequer of England and the 
charity of England could have done more. 
There are no bounds to charity, and no 
limits to self-denial; and possibly our na- 
tional and individual virtues may not have 
sounded the depths of either. Least of all 
would I encourage the language of queru- 
lous complaint about our not meeting with 
an adequate expression of gratitude from 
the Irish people. We cannot expect peo- 
ple who are still miserable to be very 
forward in the expression of gratitude; 
and that is the very last result about 
which a person or a nation, conscious that 
they were only attempting to exert them- 
selves for the benefit of their fellows or 
their species, would desire to be solici- 
tous. Still the fact does remain, that from 
the Exchequer of England within the last 
two years some 10,000,000/. have been 
contributed directly to meet the suffering 
condition of the Irish people; and I ask, 
to what other quarter, to what other 
country, in similar circumstances, if they 
should ever again unhappily arise, would 
Ireland, when her own resources failed 
her, when her own reservoirs of supply 
were exhausted —where else would she 
look for the pitying ear or the helping 
hand? If she discard us, if she voluntar- 
ily choose and have power to enforce this 
separation, then if she establish herself as 
an alien to this country, as a spy at our 
side, as a sore in our very vitals, it could 
not, by the nature of things, be expected 
that she should find among us either the 
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contending parties—may occasionally have 
exhibited an orange or a green bias—and 
Would she resort to France? We were | even have momentarily appeared to aggra- 
told that an offer was made to supply her | vate opposing tendencies; but I am firmly 
with 50,000 men. I believe the ambassa- | convinced that, on the whole, and in the 
dors who went over there would have} long run, the Imperial Administration has 
found it very difficult to raise a levy of | had the effect of neutralising and softening 
50,000/. instead. Then the hon. Member | animosities, and of acting as a barrier 
for the county of Limerick boasted of the against which opposing currents have 
nillion of dollars promised from America; | spent their forces and tried in vain to 
but the dollars only exist in promise as | overleap the bounds and overflow the land; 
yet, and though these promises are very | and I believe that if we were to take away 
likely to be made during the haleyon hours | that which letteth—to use a biblical word 
of fortune, I doubt whether, if England|—the adverse tides would but gather— 
and Ireland were permanently separated, | would soon increase in violence, and be- 
Irishmen would find their new allies so | come more turbulent and unrestrained than 
ready to come forward with that tangible they have ever been before. The hon. 
practicable assistance which the sister! Member for Limerick talked to us last 
country has always liberally afforded them. night of the present circumstances of Si- 
At this moment—I believe it has not been | cily; but the state of society to which he 
mentioned in any of the organs of daily in- | alluded in Ireland does not exist in Si- 
telligence in Ireland—this country, against | cily. The state of society in that country 
which it is endeavoured to raise up such | is very homogeneous; there is scarcely any 
unfounded jealousies, and such constant | difference in races, and certainly no diver- 
feelings of irritation—these churlish Sax- sity of creeds, and, therefore, I doubt whe- 
ons are actually feeding about 200,000 of | ther the attempted analogy between Great 
the destitute children of Ireland. Does it Britain and Naples can be fairly sustained. 
not seem a little preposterous that at this | But it is not only among opposing creeds 
very time such constant and persevering | and diverging parties that I think the 
efforts are being made to induce the par- | ameliorating influence of the British Go- 
ents of these children to join in a chorus of | vernment has been found, in times past, 
hate against the very land which was sup- | eminently beneficial. That which distin- 
porting their offspring? 1 know that! guishes the present movement—the cotem- 
the distress to which I am referring as | porary convulsion of the whole political world 
a strong reason why Ireland should not ;—from similar occurrences at former pe- 
cast off the connexion of a rich and I will | riods, is that it relates more to social than 
add a generous country, is always attempt- | political questions—that it is more connect- 
ed to be traced, by the hon. Member for |ed with internal laws than external rela- 
Limerick and others, to the operation of | tions of communities and States. If I may 
the legislative Union; but I think that | make the observation without presumption, 
those persons have entirely failed to show | I think that it is much more a question of 
how the separation of a poor country | the organisation of labour, and the connex- 
from a richer can add to the substantial | ion of capital and wages, which at present 
wealth of the former. Allusion has been | embarrasses the position and complicates 
made to the entire decay of Irish manu-/j the prospects of Prussia and France, than 
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same disposition, or probably the same | 
means, to come forward for her a | 


factures as having produced a ruinous 
competition for land; but I doubt how 
far the repeal of the Union— how far 
the separation of the two countries would 
encourage the introduction of capital into 
Ireland, which I take to be the necessary 
preliminary to the establishment of manu- 
factures. Another of the gloomy features 
in the condition of Ireland to which I have 
alluded, is exhibited in the dissensions of 
different races, creeds, and parties. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Imperial Go- 
vernment—the representatives of the Eng- 
lish Crown—may at some periods have 
seemed to side with one or other of the 





any armed movement of Austria and Rus- 
sia. I will not take upon myself to be the 
judge of the character or conduct of Irish 
landlords. 1 know that they have inherited 
great difficulties, and have to cope with 
many disadvantages; and for that reason, 
probably, are to be found amongst them 
some of the brightest and some of the 
worst specimens of their class. Still, if 
we look at the present condition of Ireland 
— if we consider the doctrines disseminated 
and the spirit aroused there—if we bear in 
mind the announcement made last night 
by the hon. Member for Limerick, that in 
the coming struggle property will be en- 
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tirely powerless—I think that Irish land- 
lords have reason to be convinced that in 
the event of the moderating and restraining 
influence of the Imperial Administration 
and English Government being swept away, 
an impulse would be given to the wildest 
schemes and most subversive doctrines, 
and that property itself would run the risk 
of being left a hopeless wreck amongst the 
heaving billows which surround it. I am 
far from wishing it to be construed that I 
assume the present state of Ireland with 
respect to its laws—with respect to its 
social regulations — with respect to its 
economical condition, to be anything like 
what it should be, or what I wish it to be. 
During the whole period which I have been 
allowed to pass in public life, from the first 
words I uttered in this House on seconding 
a Motion for the repeal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities—through the whole period of 
my tenure of office in Ireland, I have never 
shown mysclf reluctant to innovate on 
what I found in existence, or to reform 
established institutions. I was a party to 
alterations in the laws respecting the 
Church, and respecting municipal cor- 
porations — in the laws respecting the 
poor—in the laws respecting grand juries; 
and, in common with my noble relative, 
the Member for Lynn, I was the originator 
of a proposition for putting the large lines 
of railway in Ireland under Government 
superintendence. But, far from being sa- 
tisfied with my own handywork—far from 
being content with what Government has 
been able to do, with respect to almost 
every one of these subjects—I have left an 
express declaration on record that the al- 
terations which have been already effected 
must be looked upon as imperfect and in- 
complete; and consequently I, for one— 
and I can speak in the name of my Col- 
leagues—shall always be ready to ap- 
proach all or any one of these questions 
with an honest desire to do whatever is 
possible, consistently with justice and the 
best interests of Ireland. There are other 
questions which perhaps more immediately 
affect the social condition and economy of 
the country, amongst which may be num- 
bered the relations of landlords and tenants, 
the sale of encumbered estates, and a prac- 
tical alteration of the poor-law. When 
the hon. Member complains of the military 
and police being employed in the collec- 
tion of rates, he should bear in mind, that 
unless the collection of rates be enforced, 
there will exist no means of saving the 
people from starvation. I hope that in 
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time we shall succeed in arriving at a satis. 
factory solution of the questions relating to 
Ireland which at present occupy the atten. 
tion of Parliament and the Government. | 
shall leave my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government—who no doubt will ad- 
dress the House before this debate finally 
concludes—to state the views and inten- 
tions which he entertains respecting the 
future course of legislation for Ireland. I 
only know that all my noble Friend can do 
he is prepared and ready to do. Of all the 
subjects which at present press on the at- 
tention, and indeed, I may say, entirely 
engross, the time of the Government and 
Parliament, I know that there are none 
the consideration of which my noble Friend 
would less willingly postpone than those 
which relate to the welfare of Ireland. I 
was much struck the other day by an ob- 
servation in a foreign newspaper, which 
was elicted by the visit of the hon. Member 
for Limerick and his co-ambassadors in 
Paris. The paper I allude to is the Journal 
des Debats, which stated with good reason 
that what Ireland wanted was not repeal 
nor revolution, but regeneration. Echoing 
and adopting that sentiment, it is far 
from my intention to pass a wholesale de- 
nunciation on the character or conduct of 
the Irish people. They have many at- 
tractive and many brilliant qualities; and 
I remember incurring a great deal of per- 
sonal unpopularity during one of my can- 
vasses in Yorkshire, because 1 had ven- 
tured to say what I am willing to repeat, 
because I believe it to be true, that I found 
among the Irish people less of habits of theft 
among the men, and a greater prevalence 
of chastity in the women, especially of the 
labouring classes, than is to be met with in 
England. If my countrymen and country- 
women dispute that allegation, I can only 
say let them prove me to be in the wrong. 
But when so many harsh things have been 
so constantly said, and I fear very often 
justly said against the Irish, I will not re- 
frain from openly saying what I think, 
with equal justice, may be said in their 
favour. I also think that they show some 
superiority in their kindness towards each 
other, and towards the suffering and desti- 
tute, as well as signal patience and resig- 
nation under intense privations. I have 
been very much struck with the accounts 
which I have received from America of the 
really munificent contributions which the 
Irish emigrants only recently arrived there 
are constantly sending over to the poor re- 
latives that they have left in their old 
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homes. But, while I pay what I think is 
put a just tribute to the real merits and 
virtues of the Irish people, I do not shut 
my eyes to their failings; and, without ex- 
patiating on many of these, which may not 
occur naturally at the time of our present 
discussion, I certainly think that to attain 
that regeneration which the French jour- 
nalist thinks is so necessary for them, they 
must try to acquire more of the Saxon 
qualities of activity and industry. But 
there is nothing in their character and 
habits to make us despond as to the re- 
sults, no more than when we see the wide 
tracts of mountain and bog which cover 
such large portions of the surface of the 
country, need we doubt that if a proper 
amount of capital and skill and industry 
were applied to their cultivation, these very 
unproductive and desolate wastes might 
become the sites of bounteous harvests and 
of thriving homesteads. So no more need 
we doubt that if kindly influences and 
healthy sympathies and sound education 
are applied to the cultivation of the moral 
waste, and of the passion-blighted spots 
which disfigure a portion of the fair 
moral creation, there would be also corre- 
sponding crops of promise, and fruits of 
abundance, to bless this most benignant 
husbandry. I remember having been told 
in America that the person who made the 
most successful settler was the Irishman 
planted between a Scotchman and a Yan- 
kee, for he found his native ardour and im- 
petuosity on the one hand sobered into 
caution by the prudence of the Scotchman, 
while, on the other hand, he was incited 
into activity by the go-a-headedness of the 
American. Sir, I will not now seek longer 
to occupy your time farther than to observe 
that I feel sure that what the Members of 
the Government, what the Members of the 
Parliament, what all the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom most desire, is to see 
their Irish brethren, one and all, partakers 
of the same rights and associates in the 
same glories as themselves. And let me 
ask you to what field of our national credit, 
and fame, and glory can we look, without 
seeing that those same Irish brethren 
have been at all times successful and 
honoured, and even more than propor- 
tionate contributors ? I need not mention 
the masters of eloquence within the me- 
mories of many among us in this House 
who have been furnished by Ireland. The 
names of Burke, and Sheridan, and Can- 
ning, and Grattan, and Plunkett, and 
O'Connell, will occur to all. And we still 
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retain what we derived from thence, the 
laurel of Wellington, and the lyre of 
Moore? Does not every field of discovery 
—does not every exploit of science and 
every achievement of art—show us the 
identity of our pursuits, and forbid the 
scheme of our separation ? I will only fur- 
ther say, in allusion to—I will not call it 
the threat—which fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Limerick (Mr. Smith 
O’Brien) last night, that if we did embark 
in a contest with Ireland, and if we did 
deny them their demands, the result would 
be a successful revolution on their side— 
that they would be triumphant in the strug- 
gle. Now, among all the convulsions of 
States, among all the shocks of dynasties 
that are going on around us, far be it from 
me to calculate on what side success might 
incline. The arbitration of success must 
belong to Him who sits in the circle of the 
heavens, and who regulates all on earth as 
He chooses; but what I say is, that though 
the line of success may not be clear, the 
line of duty is clear. And when I know 
that there are in Ireland men sincerely at- 
tached to the connexion with this country 
—-sincerely loyal to the Crown, and sin- 
cerely desirous to share the destinies and 
the greatness of England, and to mix their 
lot, for weal and for woe, with us—when I 
know that these men are looking up for 
countenance, and guidance, and protection 
to this House—and when I feel persuaded 
that their cause is the cause of truth and 
of right, and that it is the cause which I 
believe to be essential, not only to the per- 
manent greatness of England, but to the 
real happiness of Ireland—these men, these 
firm adherents of the British Government 
and Crown, I feel we cannot and we will 
not abandon. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o’clock. 
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vour of the Public Health Bill.—By Mr. Baines, from 
Northampton, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, to go into Committee on 
the Crown and Government Security Bill, 

Mr. G. THOMPSON opposed the Mo- 
tion. For centuries no measure so deeply 
affecting the rights and interests of the 
people of this country had been proposed 
in that House, and he contended that much 
longer time should have been afforded to 
the country for its consideration than had 
yet been given to it. Admitting the ne- 
cessity of this Bill—admitting that it con- 
tained no violation of the constitution— 
admitting that offences were rife through- 
out the country, demanding the penalties 
which were assigned to the commission of 
those offences—granting all that freely, 
and giving credit to the Government for 
the best motives, still he contended that 
sufficient time had not been given to the 
country, or to Members of that House, to 
consider even the grammar, much less the 
provisions, of the Bill. In the midst of 


surrounding revolutions this country had 
been tranquil, but the Government seemed 


to have been panic-stricken. Granting 
that they did not mean rashly to assail, or 
largely to abridge, the liberties of the 
people, the best excuse he could find for 
them was, that they had been stricken 
with fear by the events which were taking 
place around them, and had all at once 
come to the conclusion that Her Majesty’s 
Throne was in danger from the wide- 
spread and deep-seated disquietude which 
prevailed throughout the country. If Her 
Majesty had not been advised by evil coun- 
sellors, she ought to know, what she has 
ever known, that shecould not plant her foot 
on any spot within her dominions where 
she would not find a warm and hearty 
welcome at the hands of all classes of the 
British community. He accused Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers deliberately with charging 
by implication, in bringing forward this 
Bill, the people of this kingdom at large 
with disloyal designs towards Her Majesty 
and the State. What did the right hon. 
Baronet do when he introduced the mea- 
sure? Did he make out grounds for a 
Bill which should comprise the people of 
the United Kingdom? Te did not. Did 
he read one extract from an English news- 
paper? Not one. Did he make one ex- 
tract from speeches delivered in Scotland, 
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England, or Wales? Not one. He 
merely quoted from speeches delivered in 
Confederation Hall, in Dublin, and con. 
fined his newspaper extracts, without ex. 
ception, to the Nation and the United 
Irishman. But as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, it did not follow, because one man 
had raved in that hall, or another had 
trenched on the borders of treason in a 
newspaper, that therefore all Ireland was 
disloyal. There were already in existence 
laws for sedition, and penalties for treason, 
with all the machinery of a strong Govern. 
ment for enforcing those penalties; and 
there could be no urgent necessity at this 
time, and least of all with such precipita. 
tion, to place such a measure upon the 
table of the House of Commons. But, 
crossing the Channel and coming to this 
country, could the right hon. Baronet 
point out one county, or section of a 
county, or town or village, in which there 
had been any manifestation of such de- 
signs as the proposed Bill was intended to 
frustrate ? Let them rave at the Chartists 
as they would—let them rave at the work- 
ing classes as they would, and whilst they 
did so eulogise the middle classes, and try 
to set one against the other, yet he chal- 
lenged them to point out one case of the 
description to which he had alluded. He 
knew manufacturers who had in their em- 
ployment hundreds of Chartists; they were 
trustworthy, they were men of intelligence, 
they were loyal men. Ler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not made a concession to 
their just demands; but had met them 
with an un-English and unconstitutional 
law, and sought to deprive them of those 
privileges which all the Governments of 
Europe of the present day were guarantee- 
ing to their subjects. He denied, there- 
fore, altogether that Government had made 
out a ease for this Bill. He was not here 
to say that some alteration of the law 
might not be necessary as to particular in- 
dividuals ; but he denied that Government 
had any right, by implication, to cast a 
false accusation in the teeth of the people 
of this country at large. It might be said 
that if expressions were used hostile to 
the style and title of Her Majesty, and the 
integrity of Her dominions, that there was 
no guarantee that they would not be made 
the instrument of wide-spread operations 
throughout the country. Let a man be 
obnoxious to those in whose neighbourhood 
he lived; let him be reported by an illite 
rate person: he might be instantly com- 
mitted; no bail could be put in; and when 
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he came to take his trial, he was in an in- 
finitely worse position than if he had been 
accused of high treason. This law was 
either wanted, or it was not. If it were 
wanted, for whom was it wanted, and for 
what particular ends and purposes? With 
regard to the people of Ireland generally, 
they were not employing this language. 
Let the House know that the Chartists 
assembled on Kennington Common were 
but an insignificant fraction of the Char- 
tists throughout the country. Where 
were Chartists not to be found? You 
could not travel east, west, north, or 
south, without finding them. He had 
never taken a Chartist aside into a 
room, that he had not found him as 
docile and teachable as any other mem- 
ber of the community. Who were the 
Chartists ? The men who made the Mem- 
bers of this House what they were—the 
creators of their luxury—the men with- 
out whom the country would be nothing— 
the men whose value could not be com- 
puted with the value of any other class of 
the country. If he were called on to say 


which was the most valuable class, he 
should say the working classes. They did 
not yield in intelligence to any other class 
of the community. They read the speeches 


of Members in that House with as much at- 
tention as any one; they weighed the value 
of every measure brought before it; they 
were skilled in mechanical arts, and trusted 
by their employers. These were the men 
whom they were branding by the present 
Bill. How would the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and the noble Lord, and the 
Attorney General, whose names stood at 
the back of the Bill, answer to the working 
classes of the country for this Bill? Let 
them catch their men in Dublin; but let 
them not do it at the expense of the cha- 
racter of the people of this country. Do 
not outdo Mr. Pitt in his hostility to the 
privileges and rights of the people. Do 
not outdo Lord Castlereagh, who never 
dreamt in the days of the Manchester 
massacre of introducing such words as 
were in this Bill. He asked for delay. If 
this law were passed, a man might be 
visited by a magistrate’s warrant, and told 
he had committed a felony, by an Act 
which the people’s representatives in the 
House of Commons had passed without 
taking time to read it. A more monstrous 
Act was never meditated in the Legisla- 
ture, than passing such a Bill in so short 
atime. When he heard that the Govern- 
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ment had summoned their adherents to 
come down to the House to make this 
Bill law, he despaired for any one who 
looked to the Government for the smallest 
instalment of their political rights. Upon 
what principle did the American colonies 
revolt, and justify that revolt in the eyes 
of the civilised world? On the ground of 
taxation without representation. On the 
imposition of the Stamp Act and the duty 
on tea, they flew to arms, and finally won 
their independence. The people who had 
come to that House, by their petition, stood 
in precisely the same relation to the Go- 
vernment of this country now, as the peo- 
ple of America stood to the Government of 
England in 1786; and the petitioners 
whose signatures were appended to the pe- 
tition were more in number than the inha- 
bitants of the North American colonies at 
the time of the declaration of their inde- 
pendence. Whilst the words to which he 
objected remained in this Bill, he would ob- 
struct it in every stage. The House was 
not the friend of the people in passing it. 
Gather their troops together as they might; 
garrison Somerset House; glory in the 
majestic attitude of the metropolis for a 
day— 

“ But in these cases 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 

To plaguethe inventor. Thiseven-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned 

chalice 

To our own lips.” 

They were alienating from the Sovereign 
millions of the people by passing such a 
Bill as this. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would take the Bill to Her Majesty, and 
ask for her sign-manual, and commit Her 
to the Act of treason; but although the 
people were despised by the House of Com- 
mons, and looked upon with scorn, the 
day would come when they would have 
that which every man was entitled to—a. 
right to elect their own representatives in 
that House. 

Mr. OSBORNE very much feared that 
Ministers were resuming the course of 
policy of 1795, with this difference, 
that the descendants of those men who 
resisted Mr. Pitt in his policy of 1795 
were now installed in office, with much 
less excuse for passing Acts which Mr. 
Pitt dared not carry into execution. He 
was not one of those who found fault with 
the Government for the precautions which 
they had taken on the late oceasion; he 
thought those precautions wisely taken, 
because great responsibility rested upon 
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the Government; but he took an exception 
to the course they were pursuing as to the 
present Bill. They were trading upon a 
panic. Some old lady had got into the 
Cabinct of the noble Lord, and was excit- 
ing him to acts of terror. What was the 
principal cireumstance which, in 1795, in- 
duced Mr. Pitt to bring forward his Bill? 
In 1795, the Tories got the country into a 
war of opinion with France. In 1795 
there was great scarcity of bread, and the 
King in passing to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was exposed to an attempt at assas- 
sination. Was that the case in the present 
day? The Foreign Minister of this coun- 
try had told us that he would not interfere 
in a war of opinion with any other coun- 
try, and the Queen had not been exposed 
to insult. His own impression was, that 
there never was a time when the Queen 
reigned so securely and firmly in the hearts 
of the people. The people found no fault 
with the Sovereign; and it was a cunning 
device on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to put the Queen in the front 
rank, when the fact was that it was the 
measure of the Government. When Mr. 
Pitt brought forward his Bill, it was re- 
sisted in every stage of the proceedings. 
The Government of that day was not so 
imperious as the present. They did not 
attempt to thrust the Bill on the House 
without giving time for consideration. 
What a contrast was now presented! Here 
were men, the descendants of the Opposi- 
tion of that day, persisting in a Clause 
which was withdrawn in 1796 by Mr. Pitt. 
The hon. Member for Oxford had said, in 
reference to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, that he had no sympathy 
with Mr. Muir, the Reformer; but he 
would ask the hon. Baronet if he knew 
what Mr. Muir had done? Did he know 
what Mr. Muir had been convicted of? He 
_ was convicted, on the evidence of his ser- 
vant maid, of having said that the present 
system required reform, and that he had 
lent a copy of Tom Paine’s works to a 
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third party. On that evidence, and for 
those acts, he had been convicted, sent to | 
the hulks in irons, and transported to Aus- 
tralia for fourteen years. In 1796, Mr. 
Pitt, in the climax of his power, did not | 
persevere in introducing the words ‘‘ open 
and advised speaking; ”’ he withdrew the 
words at the suggestion of Lord Grenville. 
He (Mr. Osborne) wished that we had some 
of the Whigs of the old leaven, some of 
the Greys and Foxes of former times, who 
would request the Government to withdraw | 
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the words from the Bill, in order that 
measure might not be adopted which would 
render the air of this country like the atmo- 
sphere of Russia. What was constructive 
treason? It had been held in the reign 
of Charles II.—a monarch whose laws some 
persons were fond of referring to—that it 
was constructive treason because the mob 
had risen and put down certain brothels in 
the metropolis. There was no saying 
what might be held to be constructive trea- 
son. The Member for Westminster, who 
said he would go down to the House of 
Commons with 100,000 men, might be in- 
dicted for constructive treason; and Mr, 
Macaulay might for some of his writings 
be indicted for constructive treason, and, if 
found guilty, sent to Australia, perhaps to 
Norfolk Island. What had been the gist 
of Mr. Macaulay’s writings? Had it not 
been to excuse the conduct of the Puritans 
in bringing Charles I. to the scaffold? He 
thought that this was a slavish Bill, for 
circumstances might arise in this country 
which would make it the duty of every 
man to make war on the Sovereign. If 
they shut up the safety-valve, as it had 
been well called, which freedom of speech 
gave to the people, the tendency of such 
an unconstitutional measure would be to 
drive the people to secret and armed con- 
federacies. He would direct the attention 
of the gentlemen of the Fox Club to the 
language which Mr, Fox had used when 
speaking of the freedom of the press and 
liberty of speech. He said— 

“The power and influence of the Crown are 
so great that all the liberty of this country is 
preserved by freedom of speech and liberty of the 
press; and if those great barriers of liberty are 
destroyed, though men may speak less they will 
feel more, and arms will be the only resource left 
them, either for redress for themselves or for 
vengeance upon their oppressors. If such a Bill 
is passed, if such a line of conduct should be 
adopted, resistance to it would be but a matter of 
prudence.” 


That was in 1795; but he would not go 
into any comparison with the man who 
made those observations and the Whigs of 
the present day—give them rope enough, 
and that was all they required. The pre- 
sent Government were confirmed invalids, 
and it was known that confirmed invalids 


‘lasted the longest. They first leant on one 
| party and then on another: the right hon. 
| Baronet the Member for Tamworth was 4 


crutch at one time, and the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn was a crutch at another 
—but the real party upon whose support 
the Whigs came into office, namely, the 
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eople, were thrown over by them. What 
would be the effect of letting the people 
see that the House of Commons was in a 
hurry only to pass laws of coercion, and 
that they displayed no alacrity in passing 
laws of amelioration? It had been said 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland had spoken in an excellent 
tone, and that was quite true; but did the 
people of Ireland care for the tone in 
which the right hon. Gentleman spoke, or 
for his gentlemanly manners, in the ab- 
sence of any practical measures to im- 
prove their condition. From what had 
occurred in another place, it would ap- 
pear that it was probable Ministers would 
bring in an Alien Bill; and why ?—because 
one noble Lord saw three or four French- 
men in the Strand. Did Ministers know 
that Mr. Pitt brought in an Alien Bill, and 
did they know the effect which it had pro- 
duced? Let him remind noble Lords and 
panie-struck persons what the French Go- 
yernment would say if an Alien Bill were 
introduced. They would say, ‘‘ You re- 
ceived the French King and his Ministers, 
but yet you bring in an Alien Bill to keep 
out the French people.”” He looked with 


suspicion upon the course pursued by the 
Foreign Minister; and when he looked to 


what had taken place in Portugal, he 
could not say what influences might be 
brought to bear, and what circumstances 
might occur, if we interfered with France. 
He thought it his duty to give his opinion 
of the policy of the Government; and he 
called upon all those who had been return- 
ed by liberal constituencies not to be car- 
ried away by a temporary panic; and he 
would call upon the shopkeepers, because 
a few windows had been broken, not to 
give up constitutional principles or to re- 
linquish those liberal feelings which the 
right hon. Gentleman had so disgracefully 
deserted. 

Mr. F, O°CONNOR: The proceedings 
of Monday showed that the people were 
loyally disposed, and consequently that no 
such measure was necessary. The prose- 
cutions which had taken place in 1839, 
1840, and 1841, were quite sufficient to 
show that the existing law required no 
strengthening ; yet this measure was 
brought in by the Whigs. It was the 
pride of the Whigs of former days to be 
opposed by the Tories; but it was the 
guarantee of the Whigs of the present day 
to be supported by the Tories. This mea- 
sure, if passed, would be a disgrace to the 
Statute-book, and a dishonour to the Go- 
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vernment. Let them pass this Bill, and 
that which was the safety-valve of the 
constitution being fastened down, discon- 
tent would at once explode; there would 
be no more an opening for the expression 
of public opinion. Vulgar men would be 
allowed to preach throughout the country 
what doctrines they desired; of them no 
notice would be taken; but as soon as any 
one man, opposed to the Government, 
spoke advisedly, they would mark him out 
their victim. Well; and if they were to 
fill the hulks with martyrs, he would tell 
them that for each martyr ten thousand 
new men would arise eager and willing to 
step into his place, and to bide the event. 
It was impossible that they could main- 
tain Ireland in her present position. 
Something must be done for her, and that 
speedily. This Bill would not put her 
down—this Bill, which he denounced as 
treason against the Crown, and the person 
of the Sovereign. Such a Bill he never 
expected would have emanated from a 
Whig Ministry; in consequence of it, they 
had become the most unpopular Govern- 
ment that had ever possessed the reins of 
power in this country. Was it not well 
known that the Government had the power 
of selecting the judge and the jury ? What 
chance, then, was there for the liberty of 
the subject? He entreated the House, 
he entreated the Government, to give the 
people an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions upon the Bill. He besought the 
noble Lord not to disgrace the high name 
he bore by thus pressing such an uncon- 
stitutional measure. He did not mean to 
taunt the present men in office with the 
treatment which he had personally received 
at their hands. He considered that it 
was but right that those who led the peo- 
ple should suffer any penalty which might 
attach to their position. He protested 
against a reformed Parliament thus steal- 
ing a march upon the people; he protested 
against the Bill, because he was a loyal 
subject, and because he objected to Her 
Majesty’s becoming tinged by the dis- 
loyalty of Her Ministry. He could not 
find language sufficiently strong to de- 
nounce his abhorrence of it. If folly or 
treason were spoken ata public meeting, 
the good sense of those present would put 
the surest extinguisher upon it. He had 
never allied himself to secret societies—he 
never would; but let them pass that law 
on that day, and on that day week hun- 
dreds of secret societies would be organised 
throughout the kingdom, which sooner or 
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later would result in a storm that would 
swamp the Government, and shake the 
empire to its foundations. Let not the 
noble Lord despise his warning—to be 
forewarned was to be forearmed. 


Mr. PHILIP HOWARD would not | 


have risen, were it not for an observation 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, which he considered caleu- 
lated to raise a feeling of hostility upon 
the part of another country. It was well 


known that England at all times was the | 


home of misfortune. It was well known 
that every refugee by reason of political 
opinion—every one who had to leave his 
own land for the vigorous assertion of 
liberty—fled to England for a home. They 
were received with open arms; but at the 
same time, while England shielded misfor- 
tune, while they never interfered with the 
foreigner in his trade or profession, they 
were not bound to sanction agitation which 


might be formed and fostered under foreign | 
It was perfectly well known | 


influence. 
that upon a late occasion foreigners took 
an active part. The Government had not 


given notice of an Alien Bill exactly like 
that of Mr. Pitt; they desired a registra- | 
tion of aliens, which would enable the 
police force to discriminate between those 


engaged in lawful pursuits, and those who 
took an active part in promoting the disaf- 
fection which unhappily had arisen. Such 
a course would be merely protective, and 
not directed against any particular class. 
And he must be allowed to correct an 
error which seemed prevalent. It had been 
asserted that there had been a panic upon 
the part of the Government. This he dis- 
tinctly denied. The precautions taken 
were only such as became a nation long 
inured to freedom. He trusted that the 
Government would accede to the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth, namely, that it should be in 
the power of the court to mitigate the 
penalty to three years’ imprisonment; he 
was, however, prepared to support the Bill 
in its integrity. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, in speaking 
upon the Government measure, used 
words to the effect, ‘* Oh catch these Dub- 
lin men if you can, but do not impose such 
a law upon the people of England.’”” The 
hon. Member for Oldham the other night 
expressed himself very similarly; and 
such, indeed, was the feeling entertained 
by many Members in that House. Now, 
he wanted them to act upon the broad 
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| principle of justice. The Bill was emi. 
‘nently calculated to destroy the liberty of 
the subject, by depriving him of the liberty 
|of speech and the liberty of the press, 
| They had tried to put down liberty of 
speech in France; and what had been the 
‘result? Why, the tyrant had been hurled 
from his Throne, and was with his family a 
wanderer upon the world. How a Whig 
Ministry could support such a Bill—such 
an unconstitutional and Algerine measure 
—after the appeal made to them by the hon, 
Gentlemen the Member for Middlesex—he 
could not conceive. Did they mean to 
throw entirely overboard the doctrines and 
the examples of their great prototype, 
Fox? He, for one, cautioned the Govern. 
ment against retaining the obnoxious 
words. If they did, they would be multi- 
plying sedition in Ireland, for they would 
find no juries to convict under such a Bill. 
He disapproved of the principles and the 
doctrines of the hon. Gentleman the Men- 
ber for Limerick; but that hon. Gentleman, 
and those with whom he acted in Ireland, 
were but straws floating upon the surface 
of society, and showing by their movements 
the way in which the current flowed. He 
“much doubted whether there were ten men 
in all Ireland who would be consenting par- 
ties, under any circumstances, to the trans- 
portation for life of the hon. Member for Li- 
merick; and he implored the Government, 
,if they valued the peace, the prosperity of 
| Ireland, and the integrity of the empire, 
to modify this Bill. He repeated that if 
'it passed it would greatly increase the 
| strength of the turbulent and disaffected 
|in Ireland. Why was it that only coer- 
| cive measures were extended to the sister 
| country, and that measures of amelioration 
were so often confined to England? Let 
| the Government remember who were their 
opponents on this occasion. The most 
uncompromising of these would not be 
found amongst the Members for rotten bo- 
roughs, or the representatives of small con- 
stituencies of one, or two, or three hun- 
dred electors. No; among the opponents 
of the Bill would be reckoned those who 
represented constituencies the largest, the 
most independent, and the most thoroughly 
unpurchaseable in the empire. Surely, 
and speaking without egotism, his own 
opinion, representing as he did a quarter 
of a million of the loyal subjects of the 
Crown, ought to have some weight with 
the House. And so ought the opinions of 
men who represented such constituencies 
as the Tower Ilamlets, or the county of 
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Middlesex. Again, then, he implored Go- 
yernment not to be guided so much by the 
number as by the character of the votes 
which would be recorded on this Bill. 
objected to leaving the liberties of the 

le to be dealt with by any Govern- 
ment, either Whig or Tory, upon the oath 
of paid informers. Why, under the mea- 
sure before the House, a paid incendiary 
could go to a public meeting and make a 
speech infringing the provisions of the Bill, 
in which case any one of his hearers would 
be committed by his acts. He contended 
that it was possible for a hired informer 
to make a speech that would render every 
man who heard him amenable to the law. 
Let them look to the 7th Clause. There 
was no doubt about the matter. Under 
the 7th Clause, any man who was at a 
meeting at which such a speech was made 
—although he might have been present 
merely from motives of idle curiosity—was 
liable to be indicted, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 
He did most earnestly trust, then, that the 
Bill would be most extensively modified. 
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to grant for a limited time the extraordin- 
ary powers demanded. But now they 
were called upon to pass a measure without 
any such limitations or safeguards—a mea- 
sure assimilating the law to what it once 
was in Scotland, at the time of the trial of 
Muir, Palmer, and Skirving—a state of 
the law which would render any man liable 
to be dragged from his own table for senti- 
ments uttered there, and be ultimately 
transported as a felon. Why, this mea- 
sure outraged and went beyond everything 
ever proposed in that House; for even un- 
der the old Scotch law, its victims, al- 
though they were thrown into irons and 
sent on board convict ships, were not ac- 
tually accounted felons. Muir was charged 
with exciting, by seditious speeches and 
harangues, meetings which assembled by 
no lawful authority; but the real ground 
of offence was, as Lord Grey stated subse- 
quently, that he had established two re- 
form societies, and was an advocate of a 
reform in Parliament. But had those who 
subsequently agitated in the same cause 
received any opposition from the hon. and 


In its present shape, it was a most objec- | right hon. Gentlemen who now filled the 


tinable, unconstitutional, and arbitrary | Government benches, though language had 


measure. | been used in the cause of that reform agi- 
tation fully as strong as that of Muir ? No, 
they had not received even the smallest 
opposition from them. He had addressed 
meetings of 40,000 men, who on one occa- 
sion passed resolutions to the effect that 
they would pay no more taxes; and when 
the Attorney General told him he was act- 
ing illegally in presiding at such a meeting, 
he (Mr. Hume) told him he knew it. Dur- 
ing Lord Melbourne’s Administration large 
meetings took place in the metropolis, and 
on being asked whether he would allow 
them to march in procession, he replied he 
would not interfere, as he was convinced 
of their peaceable intentions; and the re- 
sult had proved the soundness of his judg- 
ment. Those who saw the procession to 
which he referred would remember that for 
three miles the streets were filled with 
men eight abreast, who having delivered 
their address, passed on in peace and 
order. The Ministers now in office had 
countenanced, had profited, and had been 
benefited by these meetings, to which they 
had more than once tendered their thanks; 
but they now altered their course of policy. 
Disappointed in a great degree as he had 
been in the expectations he had conceived 
of the advantages to be derived from the 
Reform Bill, he considered nevertheless 
that it constituted the means by which 


Sm GEORGE GREY observed, that it | 
would be more regular to take every clause 


seriatim, and in proper order. 
be certainly more for the convenience of 
the House—now that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cockermouth was present 
—to go on with the discussion of the clause 
on which that hon. Gentleman proposed to 
move an Amendment. 

Mr. HUME observed, that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had made an appeal 
to the Government as to whether or not 
they intended to carry out the principles 
of their party, or to fling them over, and 
adopt the views and policy of Mr. Pitt, and 
perhaps go further than even he did. If 
such were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, let them say so; let them declare at 
once that they intend to fling to the wind 
the opinions of Mr. Fox, and take up 
with those of Pitt and Dundas. He (Mr. 
Hume) had heard the noble Lord say that 
he was a disciple of Mr. Fox. Let him 
now then reply to the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. Were Govern- 
ment in possession of facts which they 
could declare were of such a nature as to 
endanger the peace of the country, then 
let them come down to the House and ask 
for some temporary measure. In that 
case, he, for one, should have no hesitation 


It would | 
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England would stand firm while other 
States were falling around her. If the 
Parliament would but act honestly to the 
people, all might yet be well. It was not 
constitutional to say in the House that 
Parliament did not represent the people, 
and therefore he would not say it, but such 
was nevertheless his opinion. In his con- 
science he could not say it represented 
them, any more than he could say that that 
Parliament represented them in which Mr. 
Canning got up and, stamping his foot, 
declared, ‘‘I take my stand against Re- 
form—I stand on Old Sarum.” If this 
Bill were passed, the indictment against 
Muir, wherein he was charged with having 
recommended Paine’s Rights of Man, and 
with using certain language within the 
walls of his father’s house at Glasgow, 
would be a sample of those which they 
would find directed against parties who 
sought for constitutional liberty. He had 
advised the Government not to hurry the 
Bill through the House, and to allow the 
country a week to consider its provisions; 
but they, as if panic-stricken, pressed it on 
at once to a discussion. In every word 
which had been spoken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex he cordially agreed. He 


hoped every man in the country would read 
it, and he was sure not one of them would 
be found to disagree with him, or to deny 


its truth and justice. The hon. Member 
for Carlisle said his constituents approved 
of the Bill; but if so, they were the only 
popular body in England who would be 
found in its favour. Again he entreated 
Government to pause before they brought 
about a state of things which this island 
had witnessed before, when secret socicties 
arose all over it, when party was divided 
against party, and man against man. They 
should, at least, allow them till Monday 
next to consider it. It was proposed to 
bring in an Alien Act also—at least so he 
heard it stated. When they recollected 
the unanimous feeling against the last 
Alien Acts, which led to their repeal, he 
could not think it was really their inten- 
tion to revive such an unpopular measure. 
After the speceh of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) some nights ago, in which he 
declared his hope that England would ever 
remain the refuge of the unfortunate, he at 
least could not vote for such an enactment. 
When they had admitted unfortunate So- 
vereigns and unfortunate Ministers to their 
shores, it would be unjust to pass an Alien 
Act against other unfortunate foreigners 
not so exalted. Ie trusted all this was a 
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mistake, and that the noble Lord would, 
in answer to the speech of the hon. Mem. ' 
ber for Middlesex, tell the House on what 
principles he intended to carry on the Go. 
vernment. 

Mr. P. HOWARD explained: He had 
spoken strongly in favour of the Govern. 
ment acceding to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Ag. 
lionby), for mitigating the clause relating 
to transportation for life, and stated dis. 
tinetly he regretted the insertion of the 
words on which the discussion arose; but 
generally he believed his constituents in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I certainly, 
Sir, should have been better satisfied if 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
and those who have spoken before him, 
had been contented to go into Committee 
and to hear the reasons which might be 
urged in support of the clause which he 
and they so loudly condemn. But as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
has asked me on what principle we pro- 
pose to act, I say now, as I have ever said, 
that with respect to the general principles 
of politics, and with respect to the great 
maxims of the constitution, I believe Mr. 
Fox to have laid down the true doctrine. 
But, Sir, we are now living under extraor- 
dinary circumstances—we are living in 
times when persons think it right and 
think it their duty to call together councils 
and confederations in which they declare 
that war ought to be made against the 
Sovereign; in which they declare that the 
armed forces of the Sovereign ought to be 
seduced or bribed; and, if seduction or 
bribery do not succeed, that they should 
be suppressed by force of arms—when per- 
sons are advised to arm themselves, and 
are told if they procure those arms. they 
will gain a signal victory—when they are 
told that the soldiers and the police will not 
be able to withstand them; and when per- 
sons think it advisable, even in this House, 
Sir, to show in what manner they mean to 
proceed, and how they will advise their 
countrymen to devise the measures neces- 
sary for the success of rebellion. I, Sir, 
believe that, according to the spirit of this 
constitution, great latitude of discussion 
should be allowed—that inflammatory lan- 
guage should be permitted; that language 
which may incite to alienation from our 
constitution—from our monarchical consti- 
tution—should be permitted to proceed to 
great lengths, because I know, without the 
allowance of some abuses of this kind, that 
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the free liberty of discussion cannot be 
maintained; but instead of being reproach- 
ed with having interfered intemperately 
and hastily, I believe the general opinion 
of the country rather is, that we have 
waited too long in doing so. But having 
come to the opinion that it is necessary to 
take measures of precaution—in order that 
those measures of precaution may defeat 
the designs of traitors, and that those mea- 
sures of precaution may prevent part of the 
United Kingdom from being deluged with 
blood by those who have advised the com- 
mission of acts the most atrocious, and who 
have sat down quietly in their closets to 
show how by various infernal engines, how 
by the pouring of cold vitriol, and by other 
means, they may procure the death of their 
fellow-subjects—I say, under those cireum- 
stances, Sir, I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I said, ‘‘ There is danger approach- 
ing, but I am so awed by the authority of 
Mr. Fox—I am so afraid of having his 
words quoted against me—that I will de- 
sert my duty, and will not take those mea- 
sures of precaution which I believe to be 
necessary.” This, then, is my answer to 


the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose, when he asks me on what principles 
we propose to proceed. But, Sir, I think 


the hon. Gentleman has shown he will not 
come to this discussion, having fully under- 
stood the nature of the Bill we are now in- 
troducing—I mean the particular part 
which relates to ‘‘ words.”” The hon. Gen- 
tleman has taken pains to refer to the in- 
dictment in the case of Muir and Palmer, 
which charged those persons with having 
used words calculated to incite to disaffec- 
tion, to alienate persons from the constitu- 
tion of these realms, and which were of a 
very inflammatory character. I should, 
Sir, agree with the hon. Member, that to 
transport persons for offences of this kind 
—offences which, though they may be very 
mischievous, do not, I think, go beyond 
the offence of seditious language, may be 
very oppressive and unjustifiable. I have, 
for my own part, ever considered the con- 
demnation of Muir and Palmer unjusti- 
fiable; but there is a great difference be- 
tween using language of this kind and 
language which directly tends to the levy- 
ing of war against the authorities, and to 
the promoting of insurrection. That, Sir, 
must be the intent according to the Bill 
proposed by us; that must be the design, 
or otherwise the words cannot be prose- 
cuted under the Act. The hon. Gentle- 
man talks of the atrocity of condemning 
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“*words!’’ Does he know there are cases 
in which words may be brought in evidence 
in trials for high treason, and may be con- 
sidered overt acts to prove the treason? It 
is stated in Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, 
that ‘‘ any device, advice, or persuasion to 
incite, encourage, or procure others to’ 
make attempts against the King’s person, 
is a plain overt act of compassing the King’s 
death.’’ And yet all the objections made 
by the hon. Gentleman to ‘* words,”’ are, 
that they may have been misunderstood, 
that they may have been misreported, or 
that they may have been spoken with an- 
other intention—all these objections apply 
to the law of treason as it now stands. 
Perhaps, then, the hon. Gentleman objects 
to the law of treason? That may be so; 
but, at all events, do not let the hon. Gen- 
tlemen condemn us because we introduce 
a similar law with milder punishment, af- 
fecting the offence of intending, designing, 
and compassing the levying of war against 
the Queen. The hon. Gentleman is aware, 
Sir, that there is now an Act on the Sta- 
tute-book by which, if any person in this 
country prints and publishes any writing 
with intent to cause the levying of war, he 
may be found guilty of high treason, and 
may be capitally punished. That is the 
law of the country by statute; and I ask 
the hon. Member, is it fit that one person 
who sits down and writes a newspaper 
afterwards published, in which he commits 
this offence, should be capitally punished; 
and that others—his confederates and his 
allies—should advisedly, and with pre- 
paration, make, day after day, speeches, 
with reporters from the newspapers before 
them, who will, they know, repeat every 
word they say—that these words shall be 
of equal or of greater malignity than those 
published by his confederates and allies— 
and that the one shall be found guilty 
of high treason, and eapitally executed, 
while the other can only be brought up 
on a charge of seditious language, may 
get bail, and then be tried for a mis- 
demeanour? Is that equal and fair jus- 
tice? Let the hon. Member, if he will, 
propose in Committee that the intent to 
levy war, as expressed by publication, be 
reduced to sedition, or left altogether un- 
punished. If he is satisfied that the 
peace of this country and of Ireland will 
not be disturbed, let him propose to do so; 
but let him not say we are proposing any 
such unconstitutional change in the law, 
when, reducing the penalties with respect 
to one offence, we raise the penalties with 
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respect to another—considering them to be 
offences equal in amount and in guilt—the 
one offence showing as great a disposition 
to disturb the peace of the country and to 
overthrow the Government as the other, 
which is now high treason. I admit that 
the proof is difficult. But if there is a 
newspaper or a book before you in which 
by consent of the author or publisher words 
have been published, the jury must readily 
admit, if publication be proved, that they 
are the words which the author or publisher 
intended to be printed and published. 
With regard to the words spoken, there is 
not the same proof; therefore I do admit 
that the jury might require, and I have no 
doubt would require, fuller proof with re- 
gard to words thus spoken, even though 
they might be spoken with preparation, 
than with regard to words published. This 
is a question, however, which may fairly 
be considered in Committee. Sir, I will 
say further to those who approve of 
the law as it now stands, that while we 
think that all that part of the Bill which 
tends to mitigate the penalty of high trea- 
son, and to alter the character of the 
offence from high treason to felony, and 
the punishment from death to transporta- 
tion, and that part of the Bill which ex- 
tends the whole Act to Ireland, should be 


to propose that those other parts of the 
Bill which are new, and which refer to ad- 
vised speaking, should have only a tempo- 
rary operation, and come again under the 
consideration of Parliament. For my own 
part, I believe that the enactment will be 
a right one; but that which I am intimate- 
ly convinced of, and I think the House will 
also be of the same opinion, is, that such 
an enactment is necessary if we mean to 
cope with the danger which surrounds us. 
The hon. Gentleman has alluded to subjects 
into which I will not follow him. He has 
alluded to the precautions that are being 
taken against aliens. Now that measure 
will not be introduced in this House for 
some few days, when I shall have an op- 
portunity of speaking upon it. Therefore, 
I will only say this, that any measures that 
may be introduced now, are introduced 
under a deep conviction that the peace of 


this country is worth preserving—that the | 


institutions of this country—its monarchy 
and constitution—are not to be lightly 
given up; and while that trust is in our 
hands we will endeavour to prevent it. 
House in Committee. 
On the 3rd Clause, 
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Mr. HORSMAN said: He was sure 
that all the House must have heard with 
great satisfaction one part of the speech of 
the noble Lord. He had heard it with a 
satisfaction he could scarcely express. He 
would own that he had approached the con- 
sideration of this question with very great 
anxiety and with very great alarm; for he 
believed that this was the most important 
question that had been brought under the 
consideration of Parliament since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House; 
and whether it was on account of the im- 
portance of the question, or whether from 
the haste with which it appeared to him a 
great portion of that House were prepared to 
pass it, he would not say, but he looked 
upon the measure with very great anxiety 
and very great alarm. He considered that 
the Bill of the noble Lord was a very dan- 
gerous innovation. It was for the first 
time doing away with the difference be- 
tween words spoken and words written, in 
opposition to all authority, and in defiance 
of all precedent. His right hon. Friend 
yesterday proposed a proviso, which was 
considered as some improvement to the Bill 
which had been introduced. That, how- 
ever, did not mect the wishes of those who 
opposed the Bill. They had no wish what- 
ever to restrict any powers with which the 


meet the present danger. But their objec- 
tion was, that in a measure which had been 
called for by sudden and temporary circum- 
stances, of which measure they had heard 
for the first time on Friday, and which they 
were to have read a second time, and go 
into Committee upon on Monday, a perma- 
nent enactment was introduced. He thought 
he could show that every constitutional au- 
thority condemned the provisions which 
the Government were endeavouring to in- 
troduce. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford quoted the other 
night the authority of Blackstone, who 
distinguished between words set down in 
writing and words spoken, holding that the 
latter were clearly not treason. Blackstone 
said— 

“ For they may be spoken in heat, without any 
intention, or be mistaken, perverted, or misre- 
membered by the hearers ; their meaning depends 
always on their connexion with other words and 
things ; they may signify differently according to 
the tone of voice with which they are delivered.” 
Judge Foster, in his Discourse on High 
Treason, said— 

“ Mere words are always liable to great mis- 
construction. * * * Seditious writings are 
permanent things, and, if published, they scatter 
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the poison far and wide; they are acts of delibera- 
tion, capable of satisfactory proof, and not or- 
dinarily liable to misconstruction ; at least, they 
are submitted to the judgment of the court naked 
and undisguised, as they came out of the author’s 
hands. Words are transient and fleeting as the 
wind; the poison they scatter is, at the worst, 
confined to the narrow circle of a few hearers ; 
they are frequently the effect of a sudden trans- 
port, easily misunderstood, and often misre- 
ported.” 

Sir Matthew Hale, a still higher authority, 
said— 

“ Regularly words, unless they were committed 
to writing, are not an overt act within the statute 
of Edward III. ; and the reason given is, because 
they are easily subject to be mistaken, or misap- 
plied, or misrepeated, or misunderstood by the 
hearers.”’ 

The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said, 
that it was not the words alone, but that 
they were evidence of the intent or design 
of the speaker; and, quoting East, he said 
that any one who encouraged or com- 
manded another to levy war was guilty of 
a misdemeanor. But in this Bill the 
words were not ‘‘ encourage or command,” 
but ‘compass or imagine,” with respect 


to which Sir M. Hale said— 


“The words ‘ compass or imagine,’ are of a 
great latitude. Compassing or imagining, singly 
of itself, is an internal act, and without something 
to manifest it could not possibly fall under any 
judicial cognisance, but of God alone ; and there- 
fore this statute (25th Edward III.) requires such 
an overt act as may render the compassing or 
imagining capable of a trial and sentence by 
human judicatories.” 


Here it was proposed, by spoken words, so 
dificult of proof, to prove the design. He 
challenged the Attorney and Solicitor 
General to show that this Bill was not 
contrary to all precedent and all au- 


thority. He had therefore two objec- 
tions to this measure: the one was, that 
there was no authority for introducing 
the words ‘open and advised speak- 
ing” in any permanent Act; and, in the 
next place, that the only precedent for the 
measure was that of a temporary Act. The 
constitutional authorities which he had 
quoted were not living, and he would now 
direct the attention of the Government to 
4 great living authority, to whom the Go- 
vernment could not but pay respect. One 
of the most interesting and instructive 
works of the present age was the Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors of England, by a 
noble Lord a Member of the Cabinet. Now 
he would not ask whether that noble Lord 
had been consulted by the Attorney and 
Solicitor General on this occasion, or whe- 
ther his concurrence had been given to this 
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measure, because he had the opinion of 
the noble Lord recorded in the work to 
which he had just referred. Lord Camp- 
bell, in his Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
after stating that Lord Eldon, when he 
brought in the Act of 36 George III., 
ealled it ‘‘a legislative exposition of the 
Statute of Edward III., remarked— 


“It greatly extended the provisions of that 
famous law, which for many centuries had suffi- 
ciently guarded the safety of the Throne and the 
liberties of the people. Instead of the simple 
enactments against ‘ compassing the King’s death,’ 
or actually ‘levying war against him,’ the penal- 
ties of high treason were applied to the vague 
charges of ‘imagining’ to levy war against him, 
or ‘imagining’ to intimidate or overawe both or 
either Houses of Parliament, such imaginings be- 
ing expressed by publishing any writing, or by 
any overt act or deed. The Whig leaders, al- 
though with a very slender following, made a 
noble stand against these encroachments on pub- 
lie liberty.” 


Lord Campbell added— 


“The object seems to have been to include 

such cases as those of Lord George Gordon, 
Hardy, and Horne Tooke, so as by this ‘legisla- 
tive exposition’ to establish the doctrine of con- 
structive treason, which juries and the whole na- 
tion had repudiated. Upon a strict construction 
of the Act, I doubt very much whether the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Cobden, praised so highly by Sir 
R. Peel, might not be brought within it, in a 
speech of nine hours from an ingenious counsel. 
It still remains on the Statute-book, but may be 
considered a dead letter. When I, as Attorney 
General, prosecuted Frost and his associates for 
high treason at Monmouth, in 1840, I proceeded 
entirely on the old Statute of Edward III, and I 
obtained a conviction against them without diffi- 
culty. I will venture to say, that every offender 
who ought to be prosecuted for high treason may 
easily be brought within this Statute.” 
Yet the present Government, of which Lord 
Campbell was a Member, now proposed to 
revive that 36th of George III. There 
appeared to be in the Ministerial circles 
a feeling of considerable panic and alarm, 
for which nothing that he had seen afford- 
ed, in his view, any justification. The 
year 1796, when this Act was passed, 
was a period of greater and more just 
alarm; and what said statesmen then ? 
Mr. Pitt, who was in the zenith of his 
power, did not press for such a measure as 
that now before the House. Mr. Erskine, 
in the discussion at that time, quoted Chief 
Justice Eyre’s words :— 

“That human laws ought not to interfere, nay, 
could not interpose to prevent the communication 
of sentiments and opinions in voluntary assemblies 
of men.” 

Mr. Fox said, November the 10th, 1795— 

“ We have seen and heard of revolutions in dif- 
ferent States. Were they owing to the freedom of 
popular opinion? Were they owing to the fa- 
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cility of popular meetings? No, Sir, they were 
owing to the reverse of these. 

“In the reign of Charles I., the most interest- 
ing period to which we can look in the history of 
this country, was freedom of speech indulged to 
any latitude, or were libels suffered to pass with- 
out notice? On the contrary, were not both at 
that time punished with an extraordinary degree 
of rigour ?” 

Speaking of popular discussion of griev- 
ances, he said— 

“If you preclude these political humours from 
having a vent, you then leave no alternative but 
unconstitutional submission or actual violence.” 


Unrestricted freedom of speech was the 
best possible police; no spies were needed 
when men published their own designs. 
But when you adopted such restrictions as 
were proposed by this Bill, you showed 
that you feared discussion; and when you 
feared discussion, it was a proof that your 
system was unsafe. Of all the speeches 
made recently, he believed the only effect 
had been to call forth strong feelings of 
disapprobation in all the well-regulated 
portion of the community. Nothing but 
disgust had been created by them; and at 
the end of the last century, when all those 
Bills were passed, there was no indication 
of a state of feeling so wholesome or so 
safe as had appeared within the last few 
days. We might ask, what is it that 
places us in this wholesome state, amidst 
the crash of systems on the Conti- 
nent? What was it but that we had 
anticipated those events, and granted by 
gradual and timely reforms what others 
were striving to seize by revolution. Con- 
trast the effects of the system in favour on 
the Continent with that followed by our- 
selves. It was known that on the one 
day the Minister of Austria told a friend 
that he was never so secure, or with so 
little cause for apprehension; yet on the 
next he was driven out of the Austrian 
capital. There were those in the metro- 
polis at this instant who could tell us that 
on the eve of the decisive day at Paris, 
the King of the French remarked to Eng- 
lish guests in the Tuileries that he was 
perfectly secure, and that his arrangements 
for keeping order were perfect, so that he 
could laugh at all that was going on be- 
yond the walls of his palace; and that 
next day he was driven from his throne 
and palace into exile. All this was a les- 
son that the strength of a Government did 
not depend on majorities, but on the opin- 
ion of the public. Here was a danger 
which he thought he saw at this moment 
—in disregarding that truth, the Govern- 
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ment did not sufficiently feel the impotence 
of Parliamentary majorities, or the omni- 
potence of public opinion. Considering 
the wholesome feeling which existed in the 
country, he could not understand why such 
a panic should prevail, or why the Govern. 
ment should call upon Parliament to pass 
a measure which Mr. Pitt in the zenith of 
his power did not venture to press, and 
which Lord Castlereagh in the height of 
his unpopularity did not dare to propose, 
However, as the noble Lord now proposed 
to give a temporary effect to that part of 
the measure which related to words spoken, 
he should not be disposed to carry his Op- 
position to it so far as he should otherwise 
have felt it his duty to do. He knew that 
the main object was to extend the English 
law in a modified form to Ireland; he agreed 
at once to that proposal, but not with the 
same alacrity and willingness as he had 
heard some hon. Gentlemen express, for 
he could feel no joy at a proposal to extend 
fresh measures of restriction to Ireland, 
He could not assent to the new doctrine 
propounded with regard to that country— 
that all its grievances proceeded from s0- 
cial causes, and not from bad legislation. 
For the first ten years during which he sat 
in that House he was a party to telling the 
people of Ireland that bad laws had a 
large share in producing their grievances 
and distresses; and he was still of that 
opinion. As to the state of circumstances 
in which this Bill was proposed, and the 
tone of alarm which accompanied it, he 
must say at once, though there might be 
some serious indications, such as the exist- 
ence of distress in the country, yet he be- 
lieved there never was a period in our 
history when there was less ground for 
alarm, or less cause for extraordinary mea- 
sures, 

Mr. SAMUEL MARTIN said, that he 
would propose that the words “‘ by open 
and advised speaking ’’ be struck out, and 
would take the decision of the Committee 
upon that point. A great constitutional 
principle was involved in the question. 
Hitherto a distinction had always been 
maintained between words spoken and 
words printed; and he was prepared, to the 
utmost of his power, to prevent that dis- 
tinction from being destroyed, and to main- 
tain the old common law of the kingdom 
and legislation in the current in which they 
had uniformly flowed. The common law 
of the country had always drawn a distine- 
tion between spoken slander and written 
libel; and the whole current of legislation 
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from the earliest periods had been founded 
on the same distinction. The distinction 
was maintained in the Act of Anne, upon 
which the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment professed to model the present Bill; 
and the same distinction was also main- 
tained in 36th George III., the third sec- 
tion of which made writing a felony, whilst 
the following section made spoken words a 
misdemeanour, except for the second of- 
fence. All our great authorities, from 
Holt and Hale down to Blackstone, had 
upheld this distinction; ought we, in 1848, 
for the first time, to destroy it? Setting 
aside the current of law, and the weight of 
authority, and testing the thing by the 
rules of common sense, the inquirer would 
come to the same conclusion. The effect 
of spoken words was necessarily confined 
to a few persons; the human voice could 
not reach beyond a limited number of per- 
sons. If the words spoken were after- 
wards printed, the sphere of their influence 
would be greatly extended; and, in that 
case, you could get at the printer and pub- 
lisher under the existing law. Montesquieu 
said, that if words spoken and words 
written were placed upon the same footing, 
“there would be an end, not only of li- 
berty, but of its very shadow.”’ Hitherto 
he had been speaking upon the mere ab- 
stract question; he was now about to touch 
upon a point as to which he could speak 
practically; and he invited the attention 
of his learned Friend the Attorney General 
to it. His profession had led him for 
many years to hear statements professing 
to be accounts of conversations, and the 
result of his experience was, that no confi- 
dence whatever should be put in them. He 
saw before him a Gentleman who was 
formerly Attorney General (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger), who was as capable of forming an 
opinion on the point as any man in the 
kingdom, and he appealed to him as to 
whether what he was now stating was not 
the fact. The declaration which he had 
made as to the untrustworthy character of 
parole evidence of words spoken, referred 
not to spies and informers, but to witnesses 
honestly intending to speak the truth. 
There was not a Gentleman in the House, 
who, if he were to attempt to repeat a con- 
versation, would be able to do so in the 
terms used by the parties. If that were 
the case with honest witnesses, what exag- 
gerations and distortions of fact might we 
not expect from spies and informers! It 
was said that reliance might be placed on 
the discrimination of juries. Now, he be- 
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lieved that in ordinary circumstances a jury 
was one of the best possible tribunals for 
the determination of matters of fact; but 
he could place no reliance on a panic- 
stricken jury. Only think of a jury em- 
pannelled on Monday last! He thought 
that the Government were justified in all 
the precautions they took on that day; but 
he would as soon have asked for the opinion 
of a parcel of insane men as have taken 
the verdict of a jury on Monday last upon 
words spoken. It might be said that the 
Government would have shorthand writers 
to attend meetings, and that they would 
not prosecute unless they were satisfied 
that the words on which they proceeded 
had actually been spoken. He gave the 
Government eredit for intending everything 
that was fair; but, for his own part, he 
had no great faith in shorthand writers’ 
notes. In the course of his experience he 
had over and over again heard persons say 
that they had been misrepresented by the 
statements attributed to them by short- 
hand writers. His hon. and learned Friend 
knew that Judge after Judge had made the 
same complaint; and one of the ablest 
Judges on the bench had avowedly objected 
to the shorthand writers’ notes being made 
the ground of legal proceedings, because 
they had over and over again misrepre- 
sented his charges to the jury. If short- 
hand writers committed those mistakes in 
the stillness of a court of law, what blun- 
ders might they not be expected to make 
when they took notes amidst the confusion 
and excitement of a public meeting? With 
the permission of the House he would refer 
to a case which illustrated the difficulty of 
obtaining correct parole evidence of words 
spoken. Two attorneys got into a squab- 
ble at the chambers of a learned serjeant, 
out of which arose an action for defama- 
tion. The learned serjeant was examined 
on the trial, and it was found impossible to 
extract from him an exact account of the 
words spoken; he remembered, he said, 
that a great deal of bad language had 
passed, but could not undertake to repeat 
the exact words. The counsel thereupon 
asked him whether he had not heard per- 
sons in a low condition of life repeat cir- 
cumstantially in courts of law conversations 
which had taken place in their presence? 
The learned serjeant’s reply was—‘‘ Yes, 
but I never believe one of them.”” He 
(Mr. Martin) was entirely of the same 
opinion. The Amendment he intended to 
propose was to omit the words ‘‘ by open 
and advised speaking’? from the third 
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clause; but as importanoe seemed to be! of a criminal proceeding. [Mr. S. Mar. 
attached to the preventing of persons from TIN: No, no; to make it felony.] He 
making such speeches—trash and rubbish meant to say—felony; and, secondly, his 
as they were—as had lately been brought hon. and learned Friend said the offence 
under public notice, he would propose a} ought not to rest on parole evidence, be. 
clause to this effect—that if any person at | cause, from his long experience in crimi- 
any assembly or meeting of twenty persons | nal procedure, he had no confidence what- 
or more should by public and advised ever in parole statements of words spoken, 
speaking suggest, advocate, or advise, the | To meet, therefore, his objections to the 


three matters in the third section of the 
Bill, it should be made a misdemeanour. 
[A laugh.]| He was aware of the cause 
of the merriment in which some hon. 
Members were indulging; he knew that 
it was already a misdemeanour at com- 
mon law; but at the present time it might 
be useful to define the offence particu- 
larly, as well for the guidance of parties 
who were liable to commit it, as of 
the Judges before whom they would be 
tried. In taking that course, he would be 
acting upon an opinion which Lord Ten- 
terden expressed on the trial of Thistle- 
wood. He had no objection to the intro- 
duction of a clause to prohibit the taking 
of bail in the particular cases of misdemea- 
nour to which the Bill would refer; but it 
would be necessary to accompany it with a 
provision to insure the trial of parties with- 
in one month of their arrest, for the Go- 
vernment had no right to lock up a man 
without taking steps for his trial within 
the shortest possible space of time. By 
adopting the alterations which he suggest- 
ed, Government would attain the end it 
had in view without infracting the sound 
constitutional law which established a dis- 
tinction between words spoken and words 
written. He would ask the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government— 
upon this point, upon which he (Mr. 8. 
Martin) felt strongly—that he would do 
for those who were his sincere friends what 
Mr. Pitt did in 1795 for his opponents. If 
it was right for Mr. Pitt and Lord Gren- 
ville, in 1795, to give way to their oppo- 
nents, when the King’s life was in danger, 
he thought he was not asking too much of 
the noble Lord to follow that precedent. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would reply as shortly as he could to 
the observations of his hon. and learned 
Friend, and state the reasons which in- 
duced him to support the clause in its pre- 
sent form. His hon. and learned Friend 
had advanced two arguments in support of 
the view which he took on this subject. 
His hon. and learned Friend said, first, 
that it was unsupported by any authority 
to make the speaking of words the subject 








present clause, his hon. and learned Friend 
had proposed a remedy, but of the inefii- 
ciency of which he (the Attorney General) 
hoped to be able to convince his hon. and 
learned Friend. If there were any real 
force in the argument as to the non-effi- 
ciency of parole testimony in the case of 
words spoken, then it appeared to him (the 
Attorney General) that, instead of his hon, 
and learned Friend proposing the rejection 
of these words from the clause, he ought 
rather to follow up the general outline of 
his argument in favour of public liberty by 
introducing a law to prevent any prosecu- 
tion for seditious language in any case 
whatever; because the quality of the of- 
fence could not alter the nature of the evi- 
dence; and, if parole evidence was not to 
be relied upon at all, then it by no means 
altered the case whether the offence itself 
was of the gravest or of the most miti- 
gated description. No emergency what- 
ever could justify the remedy which his 
hon. and learned Friend proposed, after 
urging as he had done upon the House 
that no reliance was to be placed upon pa- 
role evidence. But what kind of evidence 
did his hon. and learned Friend require? 
Did he, as a lawyer, mean to say, thata 
man who, at a public meeting, advisedly 
counselled, by speech, the compassing of 
the death of the Sovereign, or the levying 
of war against the Crown, or the speaking 
in favour of the King’s enemies, and in aid 
of invasion of the King’s territories, could 
not, according to the law as it now existed, 
be indicted for sedition? Did he mean to 
confine sedition within such narrow limits ? 
Unquestionably not. What, then, would 
be the effect of applying the remedy pro- 
posed to those three particular points? It 
would cast a doubt upon the general law of 
sedition. His hon. and learned Friend ad- 
mitted, that offences of this sort required 
immediate punishment; that the promul- 
gators of sedition ought not to be at large; 
that no delay should be allowed in prose- 
cuting with vigour such offenders—and he 
even proposed that new criminal courts 
should be established. [Mr. S. Martin: 
No; a special commission should issue. | 
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They were to have a special commission 
within a month for the trial of misdemea- 
nants. Such was the plan proposed to 
be introduced by his hon. and learned 
Friend, who nevertheless declared that 
experience justified him in having no con- 
fidence in parole evidence. He could not 
but think that, if it were necessary that 
any new remedy should be introduced, 
the remedy proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend was not the most appli- 
cable to cases of sedition. He -would 
now proceed to discuss the question as to 
the words proposed to be omitted. His 
hon. and learned Friend objected to the 
words in this clause, because no Act of 
Parliament had yet sanctioned the making 
of words written and words spoken an of- 
fence of the same degree. Now, one of 
the main objections as to offences against 
the Crown and Government was, that 
there was no intermediate offence between 
the high crime of treason and the lower 
crime of misdemeanour. By the law as it 
formerly stood, parties indicted for treason 
had counsel assigned to them, and so also 
had parties indicted for misdemeanours; 
but parties indicted for felony were not 
allowed counsel; it was therefore argued 
that it would be a gross hardship to make 
those Acts which were deemed treason or 
misdemeanour to be thereafter acts of 
felony, by which the accused parties would 
be deprived of the benefit of counsel. But 
that objection no longer existed — every 
person indicted for felony had the full be- 
nefit of counsel; and as to the forfeiture of 
goods—which was incident to a conviction 
of felony—that was a consequence apply- 
ing almost equally to all three offences. 
There were several statutes which made 
the speaking of words of a certain ten- 
dency advisedly felony. The Statute of 
Anvne enacted, that the party convicted 
should be deemed guilty of praemunire. 
What was the effect of that sentence ? 
It subjected the party to imprisonment 
for life, and to a forfeiture of all his 
goods. Under the 13th of Charles II., 
chap. 1, the same case took place in re- 
Spect to a certain description of misde- 
meanours ; and there was a third Act, 
Which was passed in the reign of George 
III. His hon. and learned Friend was 
mistaken in saying that there was no Act 
of Parliament which made the speaking of 
words felony, because by the Statute of 
George III. it was enacted, that if a per- 
son should have been previously convicted 
and imprisoned for such an offence as a 
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misdemeanour, and should repeat the of- 
fence, then he should be deemed guilty of 
felony, and be subjected to a higher degree 
of punishment. [Mr. S. Martin: There 
must be some overt act.] It had been 
made the subject of grave discussion whe- 
ther the speaking of words in the case of 
compassing the death of the King was not 
itself an overt act; and, whatever might 
be the opinion of Mr. Justice Blackstone 
on that point, it was quite certain that the 
highest authority on criminal law, Mr. 
Justice Foster, laid it down distinctly that 
spoken words which were intended to per- 
suade to the commission of overt acts did 
amount to an overt act of treason. [* No, 
no!’’] It was so laid down by Mr. Justice 
Foster, in his work on Crown Law :— 

‘* As to mere words,” said that learned Judge, 
“supposed to be treasonable, they differ widely 
from writings in point of real malignity and pro- 
per evidence. They are often the effect of mere 
heat of blood, which in some natures, otherwise 
well disposed, carrieth the man beyond the 
bounds of decency or prudence. They are always 
liable to great misconstruction from the ignorance 
or inattention of the hearers, and too often from 
a motive truly criminal ; and therefore I choose 
to adhere to the rule which hath been laid down 
on more occasions than one since the Revolution, 
that loose words, not relative to any act or design, 
are not overt acts of treason ; but words of advice 
or persuasion, and all consultations for the trai- 
torous purposes treated of in this chapter, are cer- 
tainly so. They are uttered in contemplation of 
some traitorous purpose actually on foot or in- 
tended, and in prosecution of it.” 


He (the Attorney General) admitted, that 
other writers had held a different opinion, 
Lord Chief Justice ale among the rest; 
but Mr. Justice Foster was of opinion (and 
cases had been decided in concurrence 
with that opinion) that words spoken with 
a design and intent to some treasonable 
overt act, such as that of compassing the 
Queen’s death, amounted of themselves to 
an overt act of treason, and were to be 
construed as such. The distinction which 
had uniformly prevailed in civil cases be- 
tween written and spoken slander, had been 
very much slackened of late years. It had 
been over and over again maintained by 
counsel, that though in some cases spoken 
words if reduced to writing might be more 
permanently injurious, yet in other cases 
spoken language was often more injurious 
to the parties, and was much more fre- 
quently made the subject of civil action. 
In his view of the case, it was a great de- 
fect of the criminal law of this country, 
that there was no intermediate charge be- 
tween treason—the highest offence—and 
misdemeanour, the lowest offence. The 
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consequence was, that there was in the| Mr. AGLIONBY said, the more he 
Statute of George III. many cases made thought of this measure, and the more he 
the subject of treason, which more properly | had reference to constitutional authorities, 
should be reduced and made matters of | the stronger was his objection to this part 
felony; while there were many aggravated | of the Bill; but he would content himself 
cases of sedition, which ought to be in-| with stating the grounds upon which he 
creased from the crime of misdemeanours, | should support the Amendment. He did 
and be made felony. This was the object |so upon this plain principle, that in the 
of the present Bill. It reduced some cases | year 1848, and in the present state of 
now deemed treason down to cases of felony | education and feeling of the people, it was 
merely, while it made cases of malignant | his firm belief that they could never be 
sedition also felony which were now only | persuaded to believe that there was no dif- 
deemed misdemeanours. But all this was | ference between written and spoken words, 
accompanied with every security to the | He did not mean to impeach the accuracy 
parties accused, by requiring almost in- | of the reports; on the contrary, his expe- 
stant proof of the offence to be made before | rience of the ability of shorthand writers 
the magistrates, and which proof was not | convinced him of their marvellous accu- 
to be deemed sufficient unless established | racy, giving, in fact, everything of the 





by two witnesses. If, therefore, the House | speaker, save his tone and manner. But 


should be of opinion that every case of se- 
dition should not remain as it now stood, 
but that it was prudent to have some inter- 
mediate case between treason and misde- 
meanour, guarded by all the securities he 
had mentioned, then he apprehended they 
would not adopt the remedy proposed by 
his hon. and learned Friend, but would 
consider that the safest, best, and most 
prudent course would be to retain the words 
as they now stood in the clause, even if it 
were proposed to make the measure per- 
manent, which, however, it was not in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. S. MARTIN explained. He did 
not say that no parole evidence could be 
trusted; all he intended to say was, that 
it was a species of evidence which was 
liable to many misapprehensions and mis- 
takes. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
by the merest accident he had found out 
a mistake in the quotation made by the 
Attorney General as purporting to be the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Foster. It was not 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Foster at all, 
but it was a commentary made by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, when Attorney Gene- 
ral, on that portion of the quotation only 
which were the words of Mr. Justice Fos- 
ter. The real words of Mr. Justice Foster 
terminated at the close of the third sen- 
tence of the passage quoted by the learned 
Attorney General, and then commenced 
the following comment of Sir Frederick 
Pollock :-— 

«And therefore I choose to adhere to the rule 
which hath been laid down on more occasions than 
one since the Revolution, that loose words, not 
relative to any act or design, are not overt acts 
of treason.” 


; the difference was inherent in the nature 
of the two things. He proposed that the 
three principal offences enumerated in the 
Bill as acts of sedition, which were to be 
henceforth made felony, should still be 
called misdemeanours, and not felony; but 
they should be visited with additional 
punishment, and not to be made bailable. 

Sir F. THESIGER begged to correct 
an error into which the hon. but not the 
learned Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes) had fallen, in stating, that lan- 
guage had been attributed to Mr. Justice 
Foster by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General which was not his lan- 
guage, but which was, in fact, the lan- 
guage of Sir F. Pollock. It might have 
been convenient before the hon. Member 
for Pontefract had made that statement to 
the Committee, that he should have looked 
to the works of Mr. Justice Foster to see 
if it were well founded; and, as his hon. 
Friend might have some curiosity to as- 
certain whether his statement was correct 
or not, he would take the liberty of re- 
ferring him to page 200, of Foster’s 
Crown Law, and his hon. Friend would 
find, that the words cited by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General were 
literally contained in that work, in the 
manner in which his hon. and learned 
Friend had stated. Now he would turn to 
a mistake of more gravity and importance, 
for it was the mistake of the hon. and 
learned Member for Pontefract (Mr. Mar- 
tin). As the basis of his argument, the 
hon. and learned Member for Pontefract 
had stated the effect of this clause to be, 
that for the very first time it was proposed 
to make persons indictable as felons for 
words spoken. Now, he would venture to 
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say, with all deference for the opinion of 
his hon. and learned Friend, that was no- 
thing like the effect of the clause. The 
indictment under that clause would not be 
for words spoken, but the indictment 
would be for compassing and imagining. 
If he were in error, he was sure his hon. 
and learned Friend would correct him; 
put as he (Sir F. Thesiger) read the 
clause, most unquestionably an indictment 
framed under that clause must be an in- 
dictment for compassing and imagining 
the different objects which are there speci- 
fied; and an indictment properly framed 
under that clause should then go on to 
state either that there was something pub- 
lished, or something spoken openly and ad- 
visedly, which would be the proof of an 
overt act for the compassing and imagin- 
ing which would be charged upon the in- 
dictment. Now the words ‘‘ compassing 
and imagining”’ are words that are familiar 
and intelligible, though they might not so 
appear to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose, who only understood 
when it was convenient for him to under- 
stand. If the hon. Member for Montrose 


would have the kindness to turn to the de- 
bates which took place in 1796, upon the 
introduction of the Act.36 Geo. III., he 


would find that Lord Erskine, then Mr. 
Erskine, no mean authority on the subject, 
had said, that the words ‘‘ compassing 
and imagining’’ were words that were as 
clearly understood and intelligible as any 
words in the law; and he would tell the 
hon, Member what he believed to be the 
meaning of these words. They meant a 
settled, formed, deliberate design and in- 
tention, which were to be manifested and 
proved by some overt act. Therefore the 
clause in question would require an in- 
dictment, not for the words spoken—as his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Pontefract supposed—charging that as a 
felony, but charging the compassing and 
imagining the different objects which were 
there specified, and stating that treason- 
able and seditious words were used. He 
did not think it would be necessary to put 
in the indictment the very words that were 
used; but it would be necessary to prove 
the words as an overt act, showing the 
intention of the parties. His hon. and 
learned Friend had said they could not 
trust to the memory of persons, and that 
itwas dangerous to have a provision of 
this kind, which applied to words spoken. 
Why, if there be any authority for the 
work of Mr. Justice Foster, which was 
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cited by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, he (Sir ¥. Thesiger) 
would take it, that words which led to any 
acts or designs might amount to treason; 
that where words of advice, of persua- 
sion, or of encouragement were used, 
or words of consultation for the purpose 
of accomplishing treasonable objects, that, 
according to his notion of the law, 
amounted unquestionably to overt acts of 
treason. Therefore, the very same ob- 
jection would apply to the proof of those 
words as overt acts as that which his hon. 
and learned Friend brought against this 
clause, in the more mitigated character in 
which the parties offending are to stand. 
He apprehended that in every case the 
question would arise from the cireum- 
stances under which the words were 
spoken. It was not every idle, hasty, or 
intemperate expression (no matter what 
number of persons were assembled), which 
would render persons amenable to the ef- 
fects of the clause; the question must be 
decided according to the circumstances of 
each particular case; and he (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger), for one, felt that confidence in juries 
which his hon. and learned Friend did not 
seem to entertain, and which led him to 
believe that a man might feel perfectly se- 
cure in trusting himself to a jury when he 
was charged merely with the use of intem- 
perate language, and where there was no 
proof of any deliberate intention or design 
to accomplish the objects stated in that 
clause. He must confess he very much 
regretted that it was the intention of the 
Government to give way upon this occa- 
sion, and to make that which he certainly 
wished should be a permanent measure, 
merely a temporary one for a limited time 
which was not with certainty specified. 
Let them see the condition in which they 
were placed. The 56th Geo. III. did not 
apply to Ireland. It was made perpetual 
by 57 Geo. III., under circumstances in 
which he conceived the Legislature in its 
wisdom thought it necessary that that 
temporary measure should be converted 
into a permanent one; circumstances had 
occurred, to which it was unnecessary for 
him to do more than to allude, which not 
only had called upon the Government to 
apply this measure to Ireland in a miti- 
gated form, but also to introduce a provi- 
sion into it which might meet the peculiar 
emergencies of the times, and enable them 
to reach those persons who, with the power 
of inflaming the minds of their deluded 
followers, assembled together large masses 
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of the people to make seditious and in- 
flammatory speeches to them. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that some law should be 
introduced for the purpose of preventing 
such proceedings. The Government in its 
wisdom had deliberated on the subject, 
and it had decided that a law should be in- 
troduced with this peculiar provision to 
meet the exigencies of the case. It had 
also considered it was necessary that that 
law should correspond with the 57th Geo. 
III., and should be made perpetual. The 
Bill was introduced to the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department with this 
clause in it, and without any intimation at 
all that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make this most important pro- 
vision merely a temporary expedient. But 
opposition was offered to the provision, 
great resistance was made to it; and he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) deeply regretted to think 
that the Government had yielded. It ap- 
peared to him that they destroyed all the 
vigour of this Bill by reducing this provi- 
sion and qualifying it in this manner. He 
could not sit down without expressing 
his regret that this course should have 
been pursued by the Government. He ac- 
knowledged that he did not now feel the 
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strong interest that he did in the carrying 


of this measure. He thought it was one 
which should not only be useful, but per- 
manently useful; and he regretted the Go- 
vernment had thought proper to make the 
alteration to which he referred. 

Mr. HUME begged permission to make 
one observation, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir F. Thesiger) had men- 
tioned his name. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given them the legal inter- 
pretation of the word “ imagining;’’ but 
when he (Mr. Hume) looked to Johnson’s 
Dictionary, which was his authority, he 
found the meaning given for ‘‘imagination”’ 
was ‘‘ faney.”’ 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
suggest that for the purpose of ascertaining 
the meaning of legal words, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had better look to Black- 
stone. He (the Attorney General) begged 
to refer him to that authority, where he 
would see what was the meaning given of 
the words ‘‘ compassing and imagining the 
death of the king.” 

Mr. W. P. WOOD would not have risen 
to address the House, had it not been 
from a fear on his part that some portion 
of the observations which were made by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
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torney General, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General, 
might create a misunderstanding which, 
would be deeply to be ‘deplored in legis. 
lating on such a question as that now 
before them. He should be far from at- 
tempting to correct either of the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen in their statement of 
the law; but he desired to add to it such 
supplementary observations as would en- 
able the House to understand the state of 
the law. However, so far as they went, 
he should not contradict the statements of 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen. He beg. 
ged to call attention to the fact, that any 
words spoken of the seditious character de- 
scribed in this Bill, would be a high misde- 
meanour, punishable by law, without any 
new measure on the subject. That pun- 
ishment would be very severe—imprison- 
ment without any very defined rule as to 
duration, and fine without any defined rule 
as to the amount. Their attention had 
been called to the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Foster, with respect to which the hon, 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) 
had been a little misled by the inverted 
commas of a quotation not being carried 
far enough. It appeared, however, from 
that authority, that to constitute the of- 
fence, the words of advice or persuasion 
should be used for a traitorous purpose, 
and intended to aid in the prosecution of 
it. They could not get at the full meaning 
of Mr. Justice Foster, without studying that 
chapter; but the Attorney General had the 
book before him, and he (Mr. Wood) could 
from memory assert, that Mr. Justice Fos- 
ter concurred with Lord Coke and Judge 
Hale in a positive opinion that words alone 
were not an overt act; and, therefore, 
he heard with surprise Mr. Justice Foster 
quoted as an authority, that words alone 
could constitute treason. It was said by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General of the late Government, 
that the indictment would not be for 
words; but the indictment would be (and 
he was perfectly correct) for compassing 
and imagining those different acts. That 
would be the indictment, and the words 
would only be the manifestation of it. The 
words, no doubt, would be in the indict- 
ment as manifestation of the traitorous act 
of ‘‘compassing and imagining ;”’ for how 
could it be punished without being manl- 
fested ? The ‘‘compassing and imagin- 
ing”’ must be rendered capable of trial by 
human jurisdiction; for, as Sir M. Hale 
had truly said, God, and God alone, could 
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punish the “ compassing and imagining,” 
without proof of the acts. He thought, 
that in the course of this discussion a most 
remarkable proof was given of the diffi- 
culty of relying upon spoken words. He 
referred to the misrepresentations they had 
heard of the admirable argument of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Martin). That hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not say he distrust- 
ed juries. On the contrary, he remem- 
bered his hon. and learned Friend had said 
that he had the highest faith in juries; but 
he said, also, that he mistrusted juries in 
a moment of excitement. He thought the 
phrase was ‘‘panic-stricken juries.’’ He 
was not, perhaps, inclined to follow the 
precise words his hon. and learned Friend 
had used, for instead of having panic- 
stricken juries, his apprehension was, that 
the danger would be of a different descrip- 
tion. On Monday last they had witnessed 
no proof of panic; but they had witnessed 
a noble indignation. There was no alarm 
exhibited by any person, but there was dis- 
played a feeling of indignation at the con- 
duet of those who would create disturb- 
ance. But they should guard themselves 


against that nobler feeling no less than 


against the more dastardly feeling fo fear. 
A moment of excitement, whether arising 
from fear or indignation, was not the best 
time for a jury to deliberate on its verdict. 
Nay more, it was not the fittest moment 
for the House of Commons to legislate on 
the subject. They ought to be careful 
how far they proceeded to alter the law, 
and how far they created a sympathy in a 
wrong direction. Several hon. Gentlemen 
had said to him, how was it possible he 
could feel sympathy for those individuals ? 
Of course he had no sympathy for the per- 
sons who had uttered such wretched and 
ferocious stuff as was uttered in this coun- 
try and in Ireland. He showed he had no 
sympathy for such men by recording his 
Vote against any measure being taken in 
favour of a dastard of that description, 
Frost, who having urged numbers of his 
countrymen into rebellion, was one of the 
first to fly; but there were several Mem- 
bers of the House who seemed to sympa- 
thise even with that individual, and this 
showed the danger of inflicting equally 
severe punishments on a minor poli- 
tical offence. He (Mr. Wood) was tho- 
roughly rejoiced the measure was con- 
fined to a limited period; and so far 
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that the Government conceded this point, 
he was rejoiced at it. He hoped, before 
the expiration of two years, the cause of 
this state of things would be put an end 
to. He trusted by that period the Char- 
tists would be rallied round the consti- 
tution, by the extension of the franchise 
and other reforms, and thus their time 
would be occupied in elections, and si- 
milar business. Quackery had been a 
term applied by one hon. Member to our 
treatment of Ireland. He trusted, that the 
disease and not the symptoms would soon 
be treated; and he was glad that as a 
blister was about to be applied to the pre- 
sent symptoms, it at least was not to be a 
perpetual one. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL had no 
faith in the alterations proposed by the 
noble Lord. He would appeal to the re- 
collection of every Irish Member, as to 
what had been the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of this country in the case of every 
Coercion Bill which had been introduced. 
Such Bill was always introduced for a 
limited period; but it always happened 
that five or six months before its expira- 
tion, a continuation Act was brought in for 
a further period. So they went on. What 
dependence also could be placed upon the 
conduct of a Dublin jury in political mat- 
ters ? 

Mr. GROGAN protested against the 
observation of the hon. Member for Tralee 
as to the Dublin juries. It was particu- 
larly ill-timed, at a period when political 
libels were about to be tried in Dublin. If 
the hon. Gentleman felt so strongly on the 
subject, let him propose a clause enacting 
that those trials should take place in this 
country, and let him allege as the ground 
that he had no confidence in an Irish 
jury. 

Tlouse resumed. 

Sm G. GREY moved that the House 
should meet to-morrow at Twelve, to go on 
with the Bill. 

Mr HUME objected, as many Commit- 
tees were sitting, and it was not decent to 
proceed with such haste. 

Mr. MOWATT moved that the debate 
be adjourned till Monday next. He did 
not wish to offer any factious opposition to 
the Bill. When a large majority decided 
that a measure was necessary, he was, on 
ordinary occasions, willing to give way; 
but this was an exception to the rule. 
When Her Majesty’s Ministers brought 


from regretting, as the hon. and learned! the Bill forward, which was intended to 


entleman the late Attorney General did, | 
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give a fatal blow to the liberties of Ireland, 
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they had before their eyes the bugbear of 
the Chartist meeting. There never had 
been an instance of such indecent haste in 
passing a Bill. 

Mr. FAGAN rose to address the House 
when the clock struck Six, and the Speaker 
left the chair. 


he 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 13, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.— Several Lords. 
Puetic BriLts.—1* Registering Births, &c. (Scotland); 
Marriage (Scotland), 

2° Removal of Aliens. 

Reported.—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Property Tax; Stamp Duties 
Assimilation; Administration of Oaths, Court of Chan- 
eery. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Northiam, against the Ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament.—From the Incumbents 


of several Parishes in London, for the Enactment of | 


Sanitary Measures,—From the Magistracy of the Royal 
Burgh of Forres, for an Alteration of the Stamp Duties 
(Scotland),—From Aberdeen, and a number of other 
Places, for Exemption of Charitable Bequests from Le- 
gacy Duty.—From the Members of several Lodges of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
for an Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies 
Act to that Order, 


THE JESUITS. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to ask a 
question of Her Majesty’s Government re- 
lative to a particular class of persons—he 
meant the members of the Society of Je- 
sus, who, being expelled from most of the 
countries of Europe, were understood to 
be coming to reside in large numbers in 
this country, and whose presence in any 
country could not, he thought, be matter 
of indifference to the Government of that 
country. But there were circumstances 
connected with them, which he thought 
deserved peculiar attention at the present 
moment. That order, their Lordships 
knew, was one which had been viewed 
with great jealousy from the earliest pe- 
riod of its existence. Not many years 
after its establishment it was either put 
down or expelled from almost every coun- 
try in Europe. Even the Head of the Ca- 
tholie Church had abolished the order in 
1773. It had been restored again, how- 
ever, by the Pope in 1814, and already it 
had contrived to render itself generally 
odious throughout Christendom. With re- 
spect to the proceedings of the order in 
this country, it was, from the nature of 
their workings, difficult to acquire accurate 
information as to what its members were 
doing. At the same time, there was a 
newspaper (the Yablet) which was noto- 
riously connected with that order, and 
which might help to throw some light 
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upon their proceedings. With that view 
he would trouble their Lordships with two 
or three short extracts from an article 
which appeared in that paper on Saturday 
week (April 1) :— 

“If armed resistance were prudent, in our opi- 
nion we should advocate it with all our might— 
nay, if armed resistance be now resorted to, if in. 
surrection be commenced, if the people and the 
Government be thrown into collision, we pray 
God, with every faculty of our souls, that the 
people may triumph, and the English Government 
be defeated.” 

The writer talked next of “the great im. 
prudence of rebellion,” and said :— 

“ What makes us regret the present aspect of 

affairs the move deeply is, that the danger to Ire- 
land arises in great part from the present threat 
of explosion being premature. In the present 
state of Europe it is impossible not to see that, at 
| no distant period, England, not improbably, will 
be so far complicated in her external relations as 
almost to offer a premium on rebellion in Ireland 
—to offer, at least, a most irresistible temptation 
to it. This complication, as it seems to us, was 
worth waiting for. Deliberately to select the least 
favourable moment for insurrection seems to us 
little less than deliberate treason against the 
common cause. It would have been an abandon- 
ment of our duty not to raise our voice against 
what we think the fatal course into which the Ca- 
tholic portion of Ireland seems about to precipi- 
tate itself.” 
Now, it was quite notorious that the Repeal 
agitation in Ireland was almost entirely 
confined to the Roman Catholic portion of 
| the population. And though he might be 
asked ‘* What possible influence can the 
Jesuits have in this country ?”’ to this he 
could reply, that no one who knew the in- 
fluence which the Roman Catholic clergy 
had over the people of that communion 
could say that the influence of the Jesuits 
was a matter of no concern in the present 
state of the country; and he thought the 
subject deserved the serious attention of 
the Government. Under the Emancips- 
tion Act it was provided that all Jesuits 
residing in this country were bound to 
have a license from the Government. Nov, 
he wished to know whether any and what 
number of applications had been made for 
such licenses; and with this view he begged 
to move for a return of all applications 
made by the Jesuits since the commence- 
ment of the present year for licenses to 
‘come and reside in the United Kingdom, 
according to the provisions of the 10th of 
George IV., entitled «An Act for the 
Relief of His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects;’’ and the number of licenses 
which had been applied for under that 
Act. 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, ; see them expelled from this country. The 
that not being himself aware whether or | noble Lord might have placed his objection 
not there had been applications for licenses | to the Jesuits on a more plausible foot- 
on the part of the Jesuits to reside in this | ing. He might have said, that there were 
country, he had thought it right to ascer-| large numbers of that order in this coun- 
tain the fact at the Home Office; and try, as undoubtedly there were, who had 
upon inquiry there he had found that, al-| never applied to be registered, and he 
though it was undoubtedly true that all | might have raised an objection to their re- 
Jesuits coming to reside in this country | siding in this country without complying 
were required by law to apply for licenses, | with the law of this country. Registration 
yet, in point of fact, ever since the passing | of members of religious orders was a use- 
of the Emancipation Act, and under the | less form, but still it was one of the condi- 


yarious Governments which had existed 
since that period, there had been no one 
instance, so far as he could ascertain, of 
any such license being applied for. Cer- 
tainly as far as the Government was con- 
cerned, they had no official knowledge of 
the existence of any such body in this 
country. 

Lorp BEAUMONT wished to be al- 
lowed to say a few words on this subject. 
He agreed with the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Redesdale), that in the actual state 
of Europe and altered relations of Chris- 
tian Governments, it would be for the be- 
nefit of the world at large if the Society 
of Jesus did not exist. Its principles 


were not in accordance with the present 
social condition of civilised nations, while 


its system of education was hostile to the 
spirit of scientific inquiry and intellectual 
freedom which characterised the learning 
of the age. He said this although he had 
passed many years in one of their estab- 
lishments, and entertained a personal re- 
gard for many of its members. But at the 
same time he thought that there was great 
inconsistency in what had fallen from the 
noble Lord. That noble Lord seemed to 
think that there was some connexion be- 
tween the order of Jesuits and the present 
disturbed state of Ireland. He fancied 
that they will abet attempts at violent 
changes, promote mob influence, and sup- 
port Radical principles, and ought in con- 
sequence to be excluded from England as 
they had been excluded from the Conti- 
nent. Now, the reason why the Jesuits 
had been expelled from all the Catholic 
countries of Europe, was not their tendency 
to innovation, not their joining in rebel- 
lion and in support of liberal and popular 
measures, but the reason was, that they 
Were too conservative, too much devoted 
to old and existing institutions, and too 
attached to the aristocratic classes of 
the countries in which they lived—a 
reason which was exactly the opposite of 
that for which the noble Lord wished to 





tions on which Catholic Emancipation was 
passed. But the noble Lord was also in 
error on another point. He was mistaken 
in supposing that the paper to which he 
had alluded was the organ of the Jesuits 
—it was, certainly one of the most intole- 
rant, coarse, and disgusting productions 
of the day, but in no way whatever con- 
nected with the Jesuits. That paper was, 
he understood, the property of a Quaker who 
had turned Catholic, and who had adopted 
the line of writing which he thought would 
procure for his paper the largest circula- 
tion. Hence the adoption of the inflam- 
matory, abusive, and disgraceful style of 
the articles with which he filled his pages 
week after week, because they seemed to 
please a large party in Ireland. It was a 
sordid speculation ; and he assured the 
House that it was strongly condemned by 
a large portion of the Roman Catholic body 
in this country, including, he believed, Dr. 
Wiseman himself. The Jesuits, he re- 
peated, were in no way connected with 
that paper, nor any way answerable for 
the vulgar tirades and incorrect state- 
ments which figured in it. With respect 
to that body, he begged to add that they 
were certainly placed in a most peculiar 
position. Having been expelled from all 
the Catholic countries in Europe, they 
could find no land in this quarter of the 
globe, on which to rest their weary feet, 
except Turkey and England and their de- 
pendencies. The noble Marquess might 
say that he wishes they had selected the 
dominions of the Sultan; but they had 
such an opinion of the hospitality of 
this country that they undoubtedly pre- 
ferred to come to England; and, so long 
as they did no overt act contrary to 
the laws of this country, he should be 
sorry to see any measure adopted to ex- 
pel them, or to refuse them that hospital- 
ity which we rightly and wisely extended 
to other persons in misfortune. He hoped 
that he should never see adopted in this 
country the principle of judging those who 
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were driven to our shores by their acts in 
foreign countries, instead of by their acts 
in this country. There was a Bill which 
they were about to discuss, the principle 
of which he entirely objected to. It gave 
a power to banish foreigners, on the ground 
that their antecedents made them suspi- 
cious characters, and thus rendered them 
liable to punishment before they had 
offended against the law. It was a 
principle which he would not entrust to 
any Government. He had no objection to 
adopt any measure they chose to put down 
insurrection in this country, or to punish 
foreigners who joined in any such move- 
ments; but he should not like to put a 
power into the hands of the Secretary of 
State which he could use at the dictation 
of a foreign Power, for foreign purposes. 
A Minister might from diplomatic motives, 
and in consequence of diplomatic cor- 
respondence, drive persons from our shores 
who, however obnoxious in another coun- 
try, had done nothing to violate our laws 
or offend our institutions. If he might 


judge from what he saw around him—- 
if he merely looked to what was self- 
apparent, he would say that there never 
had been a moment, so far as England | 


was concerned, when there was less ne- 
cessity for such a Bill than at present, 
for supposing that there were some thou- 
sand persons who had come over here, 
neither from curiosity nor to seek hos- 
pitality, who entertained revolutionary 
opinions, and were imbued with republican 
sentiments, it was evident from what had 
been seen of the spirit of Englishmen of 
all classes, that they would not be assisted 
in their objects one way or another by any 
foreign party. If anything of the kind 
had been attempted, it had been a failure. 
Even the Chartists themselves had refused 
all connexion with them, and in no ease 
would they find any attempt made by any 
party in this country to avail themselves 
of offers of foreign aid. It was possible 
that the Government had looked only to 
what was taking place in other countries. 
The events that had occurred in France 
would have been sufficient to excite alarm, 
if they had not certain proofs at home of 
the extent to which the spirit of nationality 
prevailed in the country. In France bodies 
of men had been organised in the public 
streets, and forwarded to the frontiers for 
the express purpose of revolutionising Bel- 
gium and Germany. These lawless at- 
tempts had been defeated; but they were 
nevertheless sufficient to justify neighbour- 
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ing countries in taking strong measures 
to prevent the entrance of parties who 
were plotting against their peace. It might 
be possible that the disturbances in the 
north of Italy, of which his noble Friend 
(Lord Brougham) had spoken on Tuesday, 
and from which the noble Lord seemed to 
apprehend a European war, might have in. 
duced the Government to introduce this 
measure. He would beg to say a few 
words on that subject. [A Noble Lorp: 
There is no question before the House. ] 
He certainly understood that his noble 
Friend had moved for the production of 
papers. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that as the 
noble Marquess had explained that there 
were no returns, he had no intention of 
pressing his Motion. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that he should 
in that case not trespass further on the 
House at present. 

Motion withdrawn. 


REMOVAL OF ALIENS BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, that he had stated on Tuesday last 
the motives which had led Her Majesty’s 


| Government to submit such a measure to 


the consideration of Parliament; and he 
would take that opportunity of remarking 
that, although he had listened to the speech 
of his noble Friend behind him (Lord Beau- 
mont) with the utmost attention, yet his 
noble Friend had not shaken the opinion 
which he had formed of the necessity of 
the measure; and indeed he hardly edl- 
lected from his noble Friend that he him- 
self thought that the measure was wrong, 
for he seemed to admit that there might 
be circumstances that, for a limited time, 
and during the existence of these circun- 
stances, would justify the Government in 
not affording unrestricted hospitality to all 
foreigners coming into this country. The 
noble Lord would admit that there might 
be exceptionable cases, and it was on that 
very principle that this Bill was founded. 
There were no means of ascertaining the 
exact number of persons that came into 
this country through the various channels 
that were in existence; still less to discrimi- 
nate between the cases of those who came 
here from motives the most legitimate, and 
who might have been driven through dis- 
tress and difficulties, out of their own coun- 
tries, and those who came here with hos- 
tile intentions to the peace of this country; 
the application of any general rule was im- 
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practicable; and he thought that the ob-| their Lordships’ table a Bill, which was 
;ect which was in view would be sufficiently , not intended to be permanent; it was in- 
gained by proposing a Bill conferring cer- | tended to last for one year only; but by its 
tain powers to be exercised by Her Ma- means his noble Friend would be able to 
jesty’s Government on their responsibility. | afford the country some security against 
There had been a very great increase in! such practices. His Lordship then went 
the number of foreigners resident in every | through the several provisions of the Bill. 
part of the United Kingdom; and the Go-| He concluded by saying, that the discre- 
yernment ought to know what portion of! tionary power of acting under the provi- 
them had come to this country with the! sions of the Bill would be vested in the 
desire of taking part in any internal dis- | hands of his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
sensions which might arise. He was con- | tary for the Ilome Department (Sir George 
vinced that for a time it was necessary | Grey), in whom the greatest confidence 
that such a power as that conferred by the| could be placed; and his discretion would 


Bill should be somewhere lodged, not, un- 
doubtedly, to be exercised capriciously 
against those who had apparently sought 
protection in this country—to be exercised, 
not with reference to their conduct else- 


where, but with reference to their conduct | 


here, Under present circumstances it was 
necessary that power should be given to 


debar those persons from the power of | 
abusing the hospitality they received, and | 


endeavouring to excite throughout Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions distrust of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom—to provoke 
intimidation, or effect alterations in that 
Government. Although the results of the 
past Monday were sufficient to show that 
there was no necessity for such a measure, 
and no danger to be apprehended in this 
metropolis, he was not at all prepared to 
say that, although the result of that day’s 
proceedings had shown the loyalty of the 
people, and their desire for the maintenance 
of the Crown and constitution of the realm, 
there might not be in some parts of the 
United Kingdom a disposition on the part 
of some persons to seek that foreign as- 
sistance, which, although not obtained, 
might, if obtained in any manner, add to 
the mischiefs of civil disturbance and civil 
war. And no one knew better than his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon), who 
watched the events of the day in the sister 
country, that many weeks had not elapsed 
since the most strong and irrefragable 
proofs had been afforded of an anxiety to 
obtain that assistance which those persons 
now say they do not seek. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Ay, proofs that they sought and endea- 
Youred to import that foreign aid into this 
country. And when there was evidence 
of such a disposition being evinced to in- 
troduce that assistance, be the amount of 
danger what it might, it was the duty of 
the Government, with the assistance of 
Parliament, to guard against it. He there- 
fore, with that view, begged to lay upon 


be subject to the great control of publicity 
‘to which his acts would be submitted in the 
| exercise of it. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH was 
perfectly disposed to agree to the second 
reading of the Bill. It was not too strong 
for the circumstances of the case. Look- 
ing at its provisions, he could not help re- 
marking, that one of the greatest benefits 
which could be conferred on this country 
would be the burning of every copy of 
Hansard in existence, so as to prevent 
one party from referring to what they had 
said, and another from taunting them with 
former declarations. The present circum- 
stances of the country were more grave 
than they had been on any former occa- 
sion. The Bill was not stringent enough. 
Under the Registration Act of 1830, the 
noble Marquess admitted that he was not 
able to tell how many aliens had landed in 
this country. The Act was then inopera- 
tive; its provisions were not sufficiently 
stringent to compel aliens to give their 
names and addresses, and to state the bu- 
siness which had brought them here. It 
was, indeed, provided that aliens should 
produce their passports and sign declara- 
tions setting forth their business, &c. But 
what was the alternative? A fine of 40s. 
And how was the fine to be inflicted, when 
the alien had only to jump into a railway 
carriage and go to the interior of the 
country at once? But there would be no 
means of executing this measure, unless 
the most stringent provisions were intro- 
duced in reference to passports and regis- 
tration. Under the last Alien Act, the 
arms of aliens might be seized—aliens 
might be directed to land at particular 
places—passports might be refused—aliens 
might be committed, and magistrates 
might require production of passports. 
What the noble Lord proposed was but a 
fractional part of that Act. The Bill 
would be utterly inoperative. He believed 
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the danger from aliens was much greater 
now than at any former time, although the 
French Republican Revolution had been 
accompanied with so little of that which 
excited horror in the minds of all on 
former occasions. There had been none 
of those calamities and dreadful bloodshed 
the contemplation of which on the occur- 
rence of the first French revolution made 
people shudder. That had not yet come, 
though there had been ruin gradually 
operating through the folly of the rulers. 
The change had taken the form of suc- 
cessful resistance to oppression, and hopes 
and sympathies were thereby excited which 
had no existence before. He had not 
the least doubt that the noble Marquess, 
though unable to ascertain the number of 
foreigners in this country, was neverthe- 
less perfectly justified in bringing the Bill 
before the House; and he would give the 
Bill his support, though he certainly went 
far beyond the noble Marquess in the view 
he took of the measure, which was abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the dangers to 
which the country was exposed. 

Eart GREY was quite prepared to ad- 
mit that the provisions of the present Bill 
were not such as to secure a complete re- 
gister of all the foreigners who came to 
this country; but he was afraid it was im- 
possible to contrive any system by which 
such a registration could be made com- 
plete, and which, at the same time, would 
not interfere with the ordinary affairs of 
life, and the ordinary pursuits of persons 
who had no criminal intentions. He be- 
lieved, however, that if information was 


obtained that any particular aliens were | 


abusing the privilege of coming to this 
country, and were engaged in stirring up 
civil strife, the Bill now before the House 
would, if passed into a law, give the most 
complete power to the Government to re- 
move from the country all who thus abused 


the hospitality which they received. He | 


firmly believed it was impossible for any 
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|in this country, were accustomed to ob. 
Serve. 

Lorp BEAUMONT did not consider 
that anything had occurred in Ireland or 
elsewhere to justify the introduction of an 
Alien Act, notwithstanding all that had 
been said about the empty boasting of two 
or three hairbrained individuals, who talk. 
ed of 50,000 men coming over from a fo. 
reign country. It had been said, on a for. 
mer evening, that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was in favour of such a Bill; and 
that cireumstance he looked upon as the 
only good reason why the measure had 
been brought forward—a measure which, 
he was quite willing to admit, was by no 
means a very severe one; but though the 
opinion of the noble Earl at the head of 
the Irish Government commanded atten. 
tion, he (Lord Beaumont) could not accede 
to the principle or acknowledge the neces. 
sity of this Bill. It gave the Seeretary of 
State the power to deport a foreigner to 
please a foreign Government, instead of 
increasing the power to punish a foreigner 
who disturbed the peace in this country. 
We had not the same grounds of alarm 
as Continental Powers had; nor, in judg- 
ing the conduct of foreign Governments, 
should we be unmindful of the difference 
of cireumstances. He must say he deeply 
regretted that their Lordships had been 
called upon to listen to a speech deli- 
vered a few evenings ago by a noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Brougham). 
At a moment when such extraordinary 
changes had taken place all over Europe, 
and when kingdoms were everywhere 
shaking to their centre, he regretted ex- 
tremely that in their Lordships’ House 
anything like a personal attack should 
have been made on any of those potentates 
| who, in the present state of affairs, had 
j been obliged to come forward and acta 
part in the politics of Europe. He re- 
gretted that the dead pages of history 
‘should have been dragged forth to enable 





number of foreigners so to act, and to en-| the noble and learned Lord to produce 4 
ter into combinations for any purpose hos- | greater ‘effect in the picturesque and ex- 
tile to the Government, without their in- | aggerated picture he drew of the character 
tentions being clearly ascertained; and he | and motives of those who were now acting 
was also of opinion that the regulations | their part on the Continent of Europe. He 
now proposed to be enforced would be| contended that that noble and learned 
quite sufficient to protect the country | Lord was not justified in the attacks he 
against danger from such quarters. Hejhad made either upon the Pope or the 
strongly deprecated, at the same time, the | King of Sardinia; and he must say that 
adoption of any system which, however | in making that attack he seemed to have 
much acted upon in foreign countries, | forgotten all that had passed within these 
would be calculated to interfere with the; few years, and never to have taken into 
laws, and privileges, and usages, which we, | consideration the great changes which had 
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occurred in the circumstances and position 
of the different States of Europe since the 
Treaty of Vienna was framed. He appeared 
to have entirely forgotten the acts of that 
Power he so much lauded, and whose most 
energetic efforts were always put forth to 
trample down without remorse the free 
States around it. Again and again, during 
the last twenty years, had Austria passed 
her frontiers and invaded the neighbouring 
States, pulling down and setting up Go- 
yernments as she pleased. In 1831 she 
erushed the rising liberties of the Roman 
legations; at an earlier period she occu- 
pied Naples; her troops had held Parma 
and Modena in spite of their wishes; and 
the treaties which declared the indepen- 
dence of the Italian States had always 
been waste paper in the eyes of Aus- 
tria. When the Pope gave to his peo- 
ple a Council of State, an amnesty for 
all those who had long been exiled from 
their country, and displayed a disposition 
to grant other privileges, the Austrian Go- 
vernment, misinterpreting the Treaty of 
Vienna, seized upon Ferrara in a way that 
involved a direct infringement upon the 
rights of the Roman State. Not yielding, 
however, to the threats of Austria, the 


Pope pursued his own course, and his ex- 
ample was followed by the other States of 
Italy, who now adopted a policy which 
they never had dared to take before, from 
the great dread they had of the Austrian 


Power. While the Italian States were in 
this position—when they had partially ob- 
tained free institutions, and merely asked 
that their independence should be secured 
from interference on the part of Austria, 
a revolution took place at Milan. The 
consequence of that revolution was to 
break up the Austrian empire in Italy. 
She no longer possessed the power of re- 
taining Lombardy. The people of that 
country rose as one man, and threw off the 
yoke which had so long oppressed them. 
Radetsky withdrew his forces from the 
capital—a Provisional Government was in- 
stalled; but though success crowned the 
first movement, the Milanese could not 
trust to their own unaided exertions for 
the permanent liberation of their country 
from Austrian dominion. They looked to 
France, and France would have been only 
too ready to answer the appeal. If the 
Piedmontese had been indifferent to the 
fate of their neighbours, and Austria had 
rallied her forees and marched on Milan, 
that appeal would have been made, and 
then would have commenced a war which 
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would soon have involved the whole of Eu- 
rope. In these circumstances, when there 
was danger of interference on the part of 
France, the King of Sardinia had a right 
to look to the interests of his own State. 
It was naturally to be expected that war 
would arise on her frontier; and it was the 
undoubted privilege of a State, when war 
began on her frontier, to interfere on the 
side of one of the contending parties or 
the other, for her own protection. The 
Sardinian and Roman States foresaw the 
danger to which they were exposed. They 
saw the Milanese in actual and indepen- 
dent possession of their own country, with 
a Provisional Government regularly ap- 
pointed, and acting independently of any 
foreign Power, and at that moment they 
interfered—and did so wisely, because 
they had only this choice—ceither so to inter- 
fere, or allow themselves to be endangered 
by a war between France and Austria. A 
regular Government, so far as circumstan- 
ces would admit, was established at Milan, 
and they saw it their duty to recognise 
that Government, just as we had recognis- 
ed the Provisional Government of France. 
The Austrian Government in Italy ex- 
tended no further than the plot of ground 
their troops occupied. The authorities 
had abandoned or been driven from every 
town and village in Lombardy. The belli- 
gerents were not a revolted people fighting 
against their Government, but two inde- 
pendent nations struggling for dominion. 
One of those nations applied to Sardinia 
for assistance, because they had a common 
interest in preventing the Austrians from 
occupying the north of Italy. Sardinia 
could not, without injury to herself, remain 
neutral, and in self-defence she marched 
to the assistance of the Milanese. Sar- 
dinia in fact recognised the Government of 
Milan as an independent Government, and 
at the same time that she recognised the 
independence of the country, she gave it 
the aid of her arms. Was that anything 
like the condition of things which had 
been represented to the House the other 
night, when the King of Sardinia was 
spoken of as if he had, in the dead of the 
night and in perfect stillness, passed, in a 
hostile manner, the frontier of a neigh- 
bouring Power with whom he was on 
terms of amity and friendship? It could 
not be denied that Austria had received 
only retributive justice; she had trampled 
down freedom again and again in Italy. 
Her policy had done all in its power to 
perpetuate the disgraceful misgovernment 
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of the Papal States; her influence had 
dictated that tyranny which drove thou- 
sands into exile, and crowded the prisons to 
suffocation. It was Austria who set the ex- 
ample of interference; it was Austria, in 
fact, who first invaded the independence of 
the Italian Powers laid waste neighbouring 
States, and broke through all the restraints 
of the Treaty of Vienna. But that Power 
was now shivering to atoms—it was crum- 
bling to pieces; and, while that was the case, 
had not the Pope and the King of Sardinia 
a right to look to what was most dear to 
them—the interests of their own people, 
and to act accordingly? He was aware 
that he could scarcely connect this subject 
with the Alien Bill. He had intruded, 
perhaps, at too great length; but, having 
done it, he hoped he should be forgiven by 
the House. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that his no- 
ble Friend seemed to be well satisfied 
that he had done, and, perhaps, their 
Lordships would be also equally satisfied 
that he had done. Whether the Sovereigns 
of Italy would be equally glad, when they 
heard the result of the defence which his 
noble Friend had offered on their behalf, 
might perhaps admit of question. His 
noble Friend had made, no doubt, a most 
eloquent speech: but if he (Lord Brougham) 
might use such a figure, it was a most sin- 
gular specimen of dislocation. His noble 
Friend, after letting the proper occasion 
pass without saying a word, had contrived 
to discuss, on the second reading of an 
Alien Bill, the affairs of Tuscany, Lombar- 
dy, Sardinia, and the Ecclesiastical States. 
There was an old saying, that it was a 
good thing to leave well alone; but an- 
other saying was equally deserving of at- 
tention, namely, that it was no bad thing 
to leave ill alone, for fear of making 
bad worse. If the Holy Father was as 
infallible in temporal as he was in spiritual 
matters, he would not thank his noble 
Friend for the manner in which he had 
taken up the cause of his Holiness. He 
believed, also, that the King of Sardinia 
would participate in the sentiments of the 
Pope on this subject. His noble Friend 
said that he (Lord Brougham) had no no- 
tion, when he attacked those princes, of 
the circumstances of compulsion under 
which they had acted, and that he ought 
to have recollected what had instigated the 
King of Sardinia to pursue the course 
which he had followed, and what had com- 
pelled the Pope to act as he had done. 
He (Lord Brougham) did not state what 
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had induced those Sovereigns to take the 
steps on which he had animadverted, out 
of respect to them; but there was no doubt 
that, as far as the King of Sardinia was 
concerned, he was actuated by two mo- 
tives: the one, to avoid danger from 
the side of his Genoese subjects who 
abhorred his yoke; the other, to make 
himself King of the North of Italy. With 
regard to the Pope, he attributed what his 
Holiness had done, in the first place, toa 
vain and mischievous love of popularity, 
and next, to the fear of a Roman mob; 
which was the basest and most pernicious 
of all motives that could sway a sovereign 
ruler. If there was anything that could 
draw down the scorn and almost the exe- 
cration of mankind on those who were en- 
trusted with temporal power, it was their 
not daring to do their duty from a fear of 
popular censure. The whole history of 
Europe, for the last half century and up- 
wards, bore testimony to the evils which 
had resulted from the truckling of Sove- 
reigns to the mob; and he was, therefore, 
in consequence of his noble Friend’s 
statement regarding the compulsion under 
which the Pontiff acted, compelled to 
rank the Pope of Rome among those 
Sovereigns who had thus betrayed the 
most sacred duties of their great office. As 
to the King of Sardinia, it was no fault of 
his that he did not reign over ‘he Milanese. 
He had obtained his own consent; but, in 
the first place, Marshal Radetski was be- 
fore him with an Austrian army. The 
King of Sardinia had to fight Radetski— 
a thing not very much in accordance with 
what the French called the ‘ antecedents” 
of Charles Albert. He might advance, no 
doubt, and engage the Marshal’s army; 
but if the movement called a retreat were 
in question, he (Lord Brougham) should 
have the most undoubting and unhesitating 
confidence in the capacity of Charles Al- 
bert—not for fighting battle after battle, 
to protect his rear, but for making as quick 
a movement as possible out of the way. 
One of these two operations, either of ad- 
vancing and beating Marshal Radetski, or 
of retreating and letting Radetski beat 
him, the King of Sardinia must execute 
before he could get possession of the Mila- 
nese. Although he (Lord Brougham) had 
originally been opposed to the Treaty of 
Vienna, yet after it had been in force for 
33 years, and had become, as it were, the 
statute law of Europe, it must involve the 
greatest possible peril to move a single 
stone of that fabric. If, indeed, he could 
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see, without danger to the peace of Europe, 
Italy safe from the Austrian yoke, and 
particularly if such a result could be brought 
about by a treaty between the Milanese 
and their Sovereign no man in Italy, or 
at any rate no man on this side of the Alps, 
would more heartily rejoice than himself. 
With respect, however, to the occupation 
of Ferrara by Austria, it was a great mis- 
take to suppose that she had not a perfect 
right to do as she had done; and it was the 
ill-advised interference of the Pope which 
had been the source of all the ill feeling 
which had been engendered by that pro- 
ceeding. The Austrians had as much 
right, by the Treaty of Vienna, to hold 
the fortress of Ferrara, as the Pope had 
to occupy the castle of St. Angelo at 
Rome. He closed this topic with ex- 
pressing a hope that his noble Friend 
would receive absolution from the Pope 
for the mischief which he had done to 
his cause; and from the merciful dispo- 
sition of the Holy Father, he had no doubt 
he would receive it. He might be permit- 
ted to say a few words on another topic. 
In consequence of what he had said, 
or rather had been represented to have 
said, the other night—for if he really had 


used the language attributed to him, it did 
not convey his meaning—he had received 
a communication from a friend of his, a 
French gentleman, complaining of the 
harsh language which he was said to have 
used towards M. Lamartine, in consequence 
of the reception given to the Irish deputa- 


tion by that gentleman. If it was so, the 
error had arisen from the misapprehension 
of the terms which he had used, or the 
confusion of his expressions. He had said 
nothing disparaging of M. Lamartine. On 
the contrary, he had spoken highly of that 
gentleman; but he had said, the best thing 
that he could have done would have been 
to have asked those gentlemen whether 
they came to him with the sanction of the 
British Embassy. Such a course as that 
pursued by M. Lamartine would not have 
been followed by his (Lord Brougham’s) 
friends, Messrs. Molé, Guizot, or Thiers; 
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a complete rebuff and rebuke; but still he 
(Lord Brougham) held that the best course 
would have been not to receive Irish traitors 
at all. 

The Eart of GRANVILLE wished only 
to make one observation. They were in 
a discussion on the Alien Act, but they 
had got into a subject quite alien to it. 
What he rose to say was, that he hoped 
that it would not be supposed that the 
noble and learned Lord had expressed the 
unanimous feelings of the Protestant Peers 
as to the conduct of the Pope. In the 
worst governed country in Italy he had 
adopted many improvements, and given a 
constitution to his people; and it was not 
to be supposed, either at home or abroad, 
that, in doing so, he was solely influenced 
by a disgraceful and ill-considered love of 
popularity. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that at the same 
time that he gave his hearty and cordial 
support to the principle of this Bill, he 
most entirely concurred with his noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough) in thinking, not only that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not erred from 
overhaste, but that they had been over- 
slow in the introduction of this and other 
measures, and also that the measure itself 
was not likely to prove so efficient as it 
might have been made. His noble Friend 
had pointed out that if the provisions of 
the Registration Act had not been and 
could not be strictly complied with, it was 
impossible that this Bill could be worked 
efficiently; and no answer whatever had 
been given to the observations of his noble 
Friend by the noble Earl who succeeded 
him on the part of the Crown. The noble 
Earl admitted that these provisions did 
not enable the Government to exercise an 
efficient control over aliens; but he said 
that anything which would give such a 
control would be of so vexatious a charac- 
ter, and would so interfere with privacy 
and domestic comfort, and the ordinary 
business of foreigners visiting this country, 


| that he hoped the House would not sanc- 
| tion such an interference. 


But this Bill 


but there was now another state of things, | was avowedly an interference with the 
and M. Lamartine was in the hands of | principle of the British constitution, because 
a power behind the republican Throne, | he held the principle of that constitution to 
greater than that exercised by the Throne | be the giving the utmost freedom that could 
itself, He had never intended to offer a | be given, not only to our own subjects, but 
word of disrespect to that eminent indi- | to refugees from other countries. It was an 
vidual. If he was compelled to give an | interference with the rights of hospitality, 
answer, it was impossible for him to have | and therefore the Government had properly 
given a better one than he did, for it was | made it a temporary measure. But then 
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it must be recollected that the measure 
was deemed necessary for the safety of 
the country, and the preservation of the 
peace of the realm, as well as of the lives 
of the citizens who might be misled by the 
intrigues of foreigners; and these were cir- 
cumstances which might well justify an in- 
terference with private comfort, and quite 
set aside the reasons given by the noble 
Earl. One of two things ought to be 
done: either the Government ought not to 
interfere with the existing law, or if they 
did interfere, they should take care to in- 
terfere to a sufficient extent to effect their 
object. He said just now that the Govern- 
ment were justly chargeable with delay in 
bringing forward this as well as other 
measures. He said so, because he be- 
lieved that long and long ago public opi- 
nion went before the Government in these 
respects, and because at the moment when 
these measures were introduced, they were 
approaching a period of the Session when 
it was usual to separate for the Easter re- 
cess, and therefore the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons would not 
have the power, because they would not 
have time, of duly considering the details 
of the Bills in question. The present Bill 


was of a temporary nature, but, neverthe- 
less, the details of this measure deserved a 
most careful examination of the existing | 
state of the law, and of the practical work- 


ing of the Bill itself. Their Lordships 
would probably also receive another Bill 
in a few days, and be asked to suspend 
the Standing Orders of the House, under 
an intimation that, unless they did so, an 
important measure for the peace of the 


{LORDS} 





country would be delayed, and that their 
Lordships would be responsible for that | 
delay. The Bill to which he now alluded | 
was not a temporary measure, but, on the | 
contrary, was a great and permanent al- 
teration in the law of treason and sedition | 
in this country. Could there be a graver 
subject for mature deliberation ? and had 
not their Lordships a right to complain that | 
they should be called upon in two days to | 
make a permanent alteration in the law of | 
sedition and treason, or be responsible for | 
the consequences of further delay? He | 
contended that they were not responsible 
for those consequences, though he did not 
ask their Lordships to take upon them- 
selves the shadow of responsibility by de- | 
laying any measure which, in the present 
state of the country, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might think necessary for the 
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preservation of the public peace. But he 
said, looking at the state of affairs in this 
and the sister country, that Her Majesty's 
Government were responsible for not hay- 
ing brought forward these measures til] 
within one week of the Easter recess. He 
had a right to complain of the delay on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government in bring. 
ing forward this and other measures, hay. 
ing for their object the preservation of the 
peace of the country, when they might 
have known for a certainty that they might 
have relied not merely upon the forbear- 
ance but upon the cordial co-operation of 
their political opponents; which would haye 
enabled them to meet any opposition they 
might have had to encounter from their 
political friends. Although he believed 
this to be an inefficient measure, still he 
was willing to give it his support, because 
it might have a beneficial tendency, and 
because the Government considered it to 
be a power necessary to be vested in them 
for the preservation of the public peace. 
There was another subject on which he 
felt he had a further right to complain. 
He did not understand the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to Ire- 
land. Considering the present state of 
Europe, and considering that it was neces- 
sary to resist a dangerous part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in that portion of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, who were confederated toge- 
ther, and had put forth an open declaration 
of their intentions, their hopes, their de- 
signs, and their expectations, he confessed 
he could not understand the conduct of the 
Government in Ireland, being content to 
stand by and see persons connected with 
those confederations inciting, advising, per- 
suading—and _ successfully persuading— 
large bodies of their countrymen to take 
up, manufacture, and provide themselves 


| with arms for the undisguised purpose of 


their being used in hostility to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Crown and Government. Ile did 
not understand a policy which, on the one 
hand, in the exercise of a particular power, 
checked the anxious desire on the part of 
a large portion of Her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects to arm themselves for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order; while, on the 
other hand, it left another but a disloyal 
portion of the people, with perfect im- 
punity, in the absolute and entire posses- 
sion of arms of all descriptions; and, above 
all, left untouched and uninterrupted the 
open and undisguised manufacturing of 4 
description of weapon which could be re 
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quired for no legitimate purpose, but which, 
on the contrary, had been avowed to be in- 
tended for rebellious objects. He confessed 
he could not comprehend why the Irish 
Government should be content to see going 
on before their eyes, in every part of Ire- 
land, the manufacture of pikes, to be used 
in hostility to the Government and the 
Sovereign of these realms. He might be 
inclined to join in the wish of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough) that the 
past pages of Hansard could be obliterated, 
for he could not but think that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had prepared the re- 
medy which they most conscientiously be- 
lieved to be necessary to meet the unset- 
tled state of Ireland, upon considerations 
of what had been their conduct on former 
occasions, when they resisted, and suc- 
cessfully resisted, all measures restrictive 
of the right to carry arms in Irelaad. For 
the first time—he would not say since the 
Union, but long before the Union—under 
the authority and by the direct interven- 
tion of the Government, all restrictions 
upon the right of carrying arms in Ireland 
had been taken off; they had been boast- 
fully and ostentatiously taken off, and de- 
clarations had been made to the Irish peo- 


ple that they had a perfect right to carry 
arms, and that it would be an act of in- 
justice on the part of any Government to 


interfere with that right. They had now 
before them evidence of the consequences 
resulting from the absence of those restric- 
tions, and of the difficulties in which the 
Government of Ireland was placed by rea- 
son of the previous declarations made upon 
this subject by those now constituting that 
Government; and it was with regret that he 
saw a continuance of those evils, arising, as 
he firmly believed, from the apathy, or appa- 
rent apathy, of the Government in applying 
aremedy to that state of things. It might 
be said that these remarks had no strict | 
reference to the Bill then before their | 
Lordships; but when they were passing a 
measure restrictive of liberty, and founding | 
the necessity of that measure upon the 
ground that it was required for the pre- | 
servation of the peace of the country, | 
he thought no subject could be foreign | 
to a discussion of that nature, which | 
had also for its object the preservation | 
of the peace pf the country, by depri-| 
ving of the means of disturbing that | 
peace those who were inclined to break 
it for certain purposes which they had 
im view. He regretted that the cage 
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ment had not asked for larger powers, 
and he further regretted that they had not 
given effect to those measures, however 
inefficient, which had been passed during 
the present Session for preserving peace 
in Ireland. It was true certain districts 
had been proclaimed, arms had been called 
in, and some had been surrendered and 
some seized; but the number was incon- 
siderable in comparison with the arms pos- 
sessed in those districts which had not been 
proclaimed. He looked with alarm and 
apprehension at what appeared to him to 
be a great and growing evil in Ireland. 
If they were to have—which God forbid ! 
—an outbreak in that part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, it appeared to him an 
act of inconceivable and incomprehensible 
folly not only to make no preparation 
against such outbreak, but not even to 
take such measures as should insure, when 
that outbreak came, that the loyal portion 
of the population should be well armed, 
and the disaffected portion of the po- 
pulation ill armed; but that, on the 
contrary, the Government should give to 
the disaffeeted—of whose intentions that 
Government had full warning—power and 
time to procure arms, not even offering 
any discouragement to their manufacturing 
arms. With respect to the present mea- 
sure, he should offer no opposition to it 
in Committee. He considered it ineffectual, 
but the responsibility would rest on Her 
Majesty’s Government. But, considering 
that they were approaching the recess, 
before which they had not only to pass 
this Bill, but also another important mea- 
sure, probably without discussion, he 
thought he should not have discharged his 
duty if he had not taken the opportunity 
of calling the attention of their Lordships 
and the country to a state of things which 
he considered fraught with present evil 
and future danger, and of expressing an 
earnest hope that no time would be lost 
before measures were taken for preventing 
the general arming with avowed hostile 
intentions which was now going on in 
Ireland. 

Lorp DENMAN thought Her Majesty’s 
Government had a fair right to come down 
to Parliament and ask for powers for the 
purpose of extruding dangerous persons, 
aliens to this country, out of the kingdom. 
Ie (Lord Denman) did not pay much re- 


‘gard to the vapouring threats that had 


been uttered by certain individuals, whose 
monotonous ravings were hardly worth the 
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notice of any reasonable man; but having | 


seen applications made to Powers on the 
other side of the water which if left un- 
checked might lead to outbreaks here, 
and that these, though not successful, 
yet could not fail to be full of mischief 
and injury to personal safety and to the 
peace of the community, he considered the 
Government were perfectly justified in the 
course they were now pursuing. Still, he 
wished to see a code of regulations for aliens 
in the shape of a law, capable of being en- 
forced at all times by the public tribunals; 
and he certainly could not see a Bill of this 
sort introduced without expressing his very 
great regret that it was found necessary to 
give to any Government a power of such 
enormous extent—a power which would 
enable any individual to ruin his enemy by 
secret information to the “Secretary of 
State, if he should feel himself bound to 
act upon the information conveyed to him. 
The occasion, therefore, must be great in- 
deed to induce him to assent to a measure 
that would involve a danger of so alarming 
a nature. He did not wish to refer to old 
Parliamentary debates in order to justify 
himself in expressing this opinion; but, in 
former days, when the battle was fought 


against an Alien Bill year after year in the 
House of Commons, it was his pride to 
have been coneected with those who con- 


tended against it. When the Bill was 
finally repealed, in 1826, Sir Robert Peel, 
on whose Motion it was abrogated, was 
received by those who generally were op- 
posed to him with such shouts of applause 
as would not soon be forgotten by him. 
Such a power, however necessary in ex- 
ceptional cases, could not exist in conjune- 
tion with a free Government, or with that 
state of things which every Englishman 
must desire to see established in this coun- 
try. He believed that, at the present time, 
there existed an exceptional case. But 
he must say that, in his humble opinion, 
none of these Bills ought to be dealt with 
in periods of excitement, disturbance, and 
alarm, but that, in a time of peace, the 
Government and Parliament ought to con- 
sider what was the best mode of governing 
the country when any dangerous crisis 
should arise. If he wanted any proof of 
this, he found it in the speech of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, who had been 
condemning the Government for the course 
they had lately pursued with regard to Ire- 
land. Attacks so powerful and so opera- 
tive, even if just, upon the Government, 
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at the very time when extraordinary pov. 
ers were required to be entrusted to that 
very Government, would tend te impair 
the exercise of those powers by dispara. 
ging the hands that wielded them. But, in 
his opinion, Government were entitled to 
the general thanks of the country, espe. 
cially for the manner in which the public 
business had been conducted within the 
last few days; and if they had not hither. 
to applied to Parliament for additional 
powers for the protection of the people in 
another part of the empire, he thought 
the experience of the last few days ought 
to convince their Lordships that some 
good prudential reason might exist for not 
doing so on this occasion. With respect 
to the Bill now under discussion in the 
House of Commons, it had long been his 
opinion that the gap was too wide between 
the crimes of sedition and of treason, and 
that an intermediate offence might properly 
be enacted. He hoped the Bill to which 
he was alluding would be found adequate 
to the present exigency, and be deemed 
useful as a permanent portion of our legal 
system; and that it would undergo such 
careful revision and improvement, where 
necessary, as to be fit to pass their Lord- 
ships’ House without lengthened debate, 
He must again say one word with regard 
to what had recently occurred in this me- 
tropolis. Though clearly of opinion that the 
Government not only possessed the right 
to stop the procession taking place, but to 
have dispersed the meeting itself by the 
direct application of force, yet he most 
heartily rejoiced at the forbearance that 
was exhibited, thus avoiding dangerous 
collisions, which leave angry feelings be- 
hind them, and enabling the great mass of 
the loyal people to show their own power 
of self-protection, and that without the in- 
terposition of force on the part of the Go- 
vernment. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE 
wished to say a few words in reference 
to what had fallen from a noble Lord 
opposite, for the purpose of again dis- 
tinctly stating—for he had stated them 
before—the grounds on which this Bill 
was introduced. The noble Lord had 
assumed that the object of the Bill was 
different from that which had been stated. 
The object of the Bill was not to establish 
a system of passports, or to prevent the 
entrance of a number of persons into the 
country ; but the object was to do that 
which would effect with certainty the ex- 
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clusion of persons from this country who 
by their conduct proved they did not de- 
serve to be tolerated here, or to be per- 
mitted to reside here. The noble Lord 
told them they should go further; and he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) knew that 
by going much further, and by adopting 
much more strong and unconstitutional 
means, they might entitle themselves to 
the more cordial support of the noble Lord; 
but he had yet to learn that the opinion of 
the noble Lord must necessarily be the 
opinion of all England, or that if they 
adopted his opinion they would at once en- 
title themselves to the support of every 
class of the people. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) contended that in a measure 
of this description it was of the utmost im- 
portance to carry with them the universal 
opinion of all the well-thinking classes of 
society, and to show that the Government 
were not anxious to alter or suspend any 
part of the constitution of the country 
without a necessity for doing so. The 


noble Lord had also made some observa- 
tions with respect to Ireland; but was he 
not aware that when a noble Earl opposite 
had, in the course of the evening, called 
attention to the subject, that an arrange- 
ment was made that the question should 


be discussed on Monday? Although such 
was the case, the noble Lord was not able 
to restrain his ardour, but, on the con- 
trary, after the question was thus disposed 
of, entered into the subject, and gave ex- 
pression to his own opinions for the purpose 
of prematurely condemning the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) must accept the con- 
demnation of the noble Lord; but in doing 
so he had the pleasure of thinking that he 
had the approbation of his noble Friend 
who had just left the House. He had ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Government 
must have good reason for abstaining from 
asking for more powers than they hadasked 
for, and that their conduct showed they 
were sufficiently alive to the exigencies of 
the case. When Monday arrived, he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) should state, in 
answer to the question of the noble Earl, 
the intentions of the Government in respect 
to Ireland. He agreed with the noble 
Lord, that the state of Ireland continued 
to be such as ought to engage the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government; but at 
the same time he was not quite so pre- 
pared as the noble Lord appeared to be, 
hastily to adopt measures in reference to 
it without carefully considering the diffi 
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culties they had to encounter, with a view 
of ascertaining what intermediate course 
it might be necessary to adopt. So much 
he considered himself called upon to state, 
after the opposition which the noble Lord 
had offered, not indeed to the measure 
before their Lordships, but the presumed 
opposition he had exhibited to the course 
adopted by the Government. In proposing 
this measure he admitted that he had con- 
curred in calling for the repeal of the Alien 
Act in former times, and under different 
circumstances from the present; but he 
did not think that he should be exposed to 
imputation in reference to any of his pre- 
vious acts. Those exceptional laws were 
not to be judged by a reference to each 
other. They were all founded on the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the times. The 
greatest necessity would exist for them at 
one time; there might be no necessity for 
them at another time; a milder law might 
answer the purpose at one period, and a 
more severe one might be necessary at 
another. Those who had the direction of 
the councils of the country must be pre- 
pared, without reference to precedents, to 
shape their course to the particular exi- 
gencies of the times. If ever there was a 
time that had peculiar characteristics to 
distinguish it from another, it was this 
moment at which they were called upon to 
legislate. Therefore, they had disregarded 
all reference to precedents, because they 
felt bound not to look to former periods, 
but to act upon the exigencies of the oc- 
casion, and to what the occasion required 
at the moment when it was called for. The 
noble Marquess intimated, in conclusion, 
that when the Bill was in Committee, he 
would propose an Amendment, giving a 
right of appeal to the Privy Council. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY thought 
it a strange return for the support which 
had been given to the Government by its 
political opponents, that the noble Mar- 
quess should now say that noble Lords at 
his side of the House supported this mea- 
sure because it was unconstitutional. They 
supported this Bill, and even asked for this 
Bill, because they were aware of the dan- 
gers to which the country was exposed, 
and were not actuated by any other mo- 
tives. But if they were ready to share 
the odium of this measure, they were also 
entitled to say this measure should be 
effectual. They were entitled to say it 
was not effectual, if they thought so; and 
the noble Marquess had no right to say he 
would have a stronger support from them 
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if the measure were more unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE dis- 
claimed the intention of casting any impu- 
tation upon the noble Lords opposite. 

The Duke of RICHMOND was of opin- 
ion that those persons knew very little of 
the British Army who thought they would 
yield to an undisciplined mob. Did they 
think that the Army could be so defeated 
that had beaten the veteran troops of the 
Emperor Napoleon? He (the Duke of 
Richmond approved of this Bill because he 
thought prevention was better than cure, 
and he wished the Bill had been more ef- 
ficient. Looking to what took place in 
other countries, he was not prepared fac- 
tiously to oppose the Government; but on 
every occasion in his power he would give 
them his feeble but hearty support to enable 
them to carry on the Government of the 
country. 

After a few words from Lords Repes- 
DALE and CLANRICARDE, 

Bill read 24, 

louse adjourned. 
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the Sabbath.—By Captain Jones, from Dunboe (London- 
derry), and the Earl of Lincoln, from Airdrie, for Alter- 
ation of Law respecting Sites for Churches (Scotland).— 
By Mr. Bremridge, from Attorneys and Solicitors of se- 
veral Places, for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certi- 
ficates.—By Sir H. Williamson, from Sunderland, and 
Mr. East, from Winchester, for the Exemption of Chari- 
table Bequests from Legacy Duties.—By Mr. Gardner, 
from Theale (Berkshire), for Reduction of Duties on 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa.—By Dr. Bowring, and 
other Hon. Members, from several Places, against the 
Crown and Government Security Bill.—By Mr. Duncan, 
from Dundee, and Lord Rendlesham, from Southtown 
(Suffolk), against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of 
Rome, Bill.—By Viscount Bernard, and Mr. G. Hamil- 
ton, from several Places, for Encouragement to Schools in 
Connexion with the Church Education Soctety (Ireland), 
— By Mr. S. Crawford, from Rochdale, for a Free Pardon 
to Frost, Williams, and Jones.—By Mr. Cobden, from 
Huddersfield, for Repeal of the Game Laws.—By Mr. J. 
O'Connell, from several Places in Ireland, against the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Du Pre, 
from Buckingham, for Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums 
Act.—By the Earl of Lincoln, from Merchants and Ship- 
owners of Grangemouth, against the Repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Cecil (Tyrone), 
for Inquiry respecting the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Vis- 
count Castlereagh, from Downpatrick, for the Prohibition 
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of Processions (Ireland).—-By Mr. Bernal, from Roches. 
ter, against the Public Health Bill; and by Viscount Mor. 
peth, from London, in favour of the same. 


Petition— 


MANUFACTURE OF PIKES—DUBLIN, 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL asked the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for Ireland, 
whether it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that Colonel Browne 
should remain in his present office as head 
of the Dublin police? Colonel Browne 
could not expect to retain the respect or 
confidence of the public after what had oe. 
curred. He also asked theright hon. Baronet 
whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
aware that Colonel Browne had publicly 
denied having instructed the man Kirwan 
to give orders for the manufacture of pikes, 
and whether that denial did not appear to 
be an afterthought ? 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, that when 
the hon. Gentleman put a similar question 
to him a few evenings ago, he stated he 
would prefer not giving a distinct answer 
at that time, because he thought no de- 
pendence could be placed upon the news- 
paper reports, they being exceedingly con- 
tradictory. He was exceedingly glad he 
had deferred answering the question on 
that occasion, because he was now enabled 
to give a distinct contradiction to any such 
assertion as that Colonel Browne had em- 
ployed individuals to make pikes. He 
could not do better than read Colonel 
Browne’s own statement of the circum- 
stances. He said— 

“T have to state most positively that I never 
gave directions to Kirwan, or any other person, to 
entice or induce blacksmiths, or other artisans, to 
manufacture pikes ; but having received informa- 
tion that such weapons were made in several parts 
of Dublin, I employed Kirwan and others to call 
at the blacksmiths’ shops, and buy some of them if 
they were to be had. J even cautioned them that 
the pikes must be ready made.” 

Here was Colonel Browne’s positive and 
distinct contradiction that he ever employ- 
ed Kirwan to order the manufacture of 
pikes. When his hon. Friend asked him 
whether he did not think this was an after- 
thought, he must say he thought the posi- 
tive contradiction of Colonel Browne, an 
officer and a gentleman of high respecta- 
bility, deserved credence rather more than 
the report of a newspaper taken in a police 
court, upon which, as every hon. Member 
knew, entire reliance could not be placed. 


THE CHARTIST PETITION—MESSRS. 
O’CONNOR AND CRIPPS. 
Mr. THORNELY brought up a special 
report from the Select Committee on Pub- 
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lic Petitions, which was read by the clerk 
at the table as follows :— 


“The House, on the 26th of November last, di- 
rected your Committee, in all cases, to set forth 
the number of signatures to each petition ; and 
also, having regard to the powers delegated to 
them, to report their opinion and observations 
thereupon to the House, and they have agreed to 
the following special report: That on the 10th of 
April last, a petition for universal suffrage, d&c., 
from the inhabitants of the British Isles, and sub- 
jects of the British Crown, was presented to the 
ig Your Committee strongly feel the value 
of the right of petition, and they consider that the 
exercise of it is one of the most important privi- 
leges of the subjects of this realm. They feel the | 
necessity of preserving the exercise of such a pri- | 
vilege from abuse ; and having also due regard to | 
the importance of the very numerously signed pe- | 
tition forming the subject of the present report, | 
they feel bound to represent to the House, that in 
the matter of signatures there has been, in their 
opinion, a gross abuse of the privilege. The hon. 
Member for Nottingham stated, on presenting the | 
petition, that 5,706,000 names were attached to | 
it; but, upon the most careful examination of the | 
number of signatures in the Committee-room, | 
and at which examination thirteen law-stationers’ 
clerks were engaged upwards of seventeen hours, 
with the person ordinarily employed in counting 
the numbers appended to petitions, under the su- | 
perintendence of the clerk of your Committee, the | 
number of signatures has been ascertained to be | 
1,975,496. Itis further evident to your Commit- | 
tee, that on numerous consecutive sheets the sig- | 
natures are in one and the same handwriting. 
Your Committee also observed the names of dis- | 
tinguished individuals attached to the petition, | 
who can scarcely be supposed to concur in its | 
prayer : among which occurs the name of Her Ma- | 
jesty, as Victoria Rex, April 1st, F. M. Duke of | 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, &e. &e. Your Com- | 
mittee have also observed, in derogation of the | 
value of such petition, the insertion of numbers of | 
names which are obviously fictitious, such as “ No | 
Cheese,” “ Pug Nose,” “ Flat Nose.” There are 
others included, which your Committee do not | 
hazard offending the House and the dignity and | 
decency of their own proceedings by reporting. It 
may be added that there are other signatures ap- 
pended obviously belonging to the name of no 
human being.” 





On the question that the report do lie on 
the table, 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR said, he was happy 
to think that there had been unusual ac- 
tivity with respect to this petition. It 
Was announced to him yesterday, about 
twelve o’clock, by a Member of the Go- 
vernment, that the petition had been ex- 
amined, and that there were not above 
1,900,000 signatures to it. He did not 
undertake to say, nor had he ever said, 
hor would it be possible for him to say, 
that there had not been some of the prac- 
tices resorted to which the Committee had 
represented; but there was an old saying, 
“ He who hides can find;” and he had no 
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doubt that in a great national undertaking 
like that, something like the spy system 
had been had recourse to. He had, how- 
ever, pretty strong collateral proof that the 
number of signatures to the petition had 
far exceeded what the Committee had re- 
ported; and, without wishing to cast the 
slightest blame upon the Committee on 
Petitions, he should move for a Committee 
to investigate that particular petition. He 
had himself received statements from par- 
ties who had been concerned in getting up 
that petition, and who, he was sure, would 
not lend themselves to anything of an im- 
proper kind, showing that in Manchester 
alone the petition had received 175,000 
signatures, and in Birmingham 75,000; 
and he had other statements from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, from parties 
who had undertaken the petition, showing 
upwards of 4,800,000 signatures. He had 
presented a petition, praying for the intro- 
duction of the Land Company Bill, which 
contained 203,000 signatures. In that 
number there was no error, and he did him- 
self lift that petition, and place it upon the 
table of that House. The petition which he 
presented on Monday, however, was on 
four rolls, and not a Member of that House 
could have lifted the largest of them. He 
did not impute anything to the Committee, 
but he did say, that if they left out absur- 
dities, such as ‘* Pugnose,’’ ‘‘ the Duke of 
Wellington,’ and so forth, he had no 
doubt but there would be left five million 
of legitimate signatures. He asserted, 
moreover, that thirteen clerks could not 
have counted 1,900,000 signatures in seven- 
teen hours, nor could twenty have done it. 
He did not believe any such thing as that 
the petition was only signed by 1,900,000 
persons; and if the House doubted his as- 
sertions, he would, ere long, present one 
with two or three times the amount. 

Mr. THORNELY, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Petitions, assured the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the petition 
in question had been received with all the 
respect due to a petition so very numer- 
ously signed; and if he might take the 
liberty of speaking of an individual so 
humble as himself, he would say, that 
there were points which the petitioners 
urged for the consideration of that House 
—the ballot for instance—in which he en- 
tirely agreed with them. But the House 
would be aware—a fact of which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, perhaps, ig- 
norant—that when the Committee on Pe- 
titions was appointed, at an early part of 
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the Session, they were instructed to report] Mr. J. O'CONNELL stated that he 
to the House the number of signatures to | had been waited upon by the leading Re. 
each and every petition presented. It had| pealers in London, who had informed him 
been necessary to call in additional aid for | that the Repealers as a body had taken no 
that purpose in the case of the present pe-/ part in the proceedings of Monday last, 
tion; but he believed, and indeed he had | and that they would not ally themselves 
no doubt, that the number had been fairly } with any agitation which was accompanied 
ascertained. He should add that the pe-!| by violence. There were not above 2,000 
tition had been weighed, and that its | Repealers, including women and children 
weight was 5$ ewt. He had no more to! present. 
say, except that the Committee was too | Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that there 
well known to require any vindication by | had been never such a gross exaggeration 
him. of numbers as in respect to the petition of 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I give the most | the Chartists; except perhaps the exag. 
implicit credit to the report of this Com-| geration of numbers in respect to those 
mittee. I think it is entitled to our full! who formed their meeting on Monday last. 
confidence. We must remember, how- For weeks past it had been announced that 
ever, besides all the circumstances which this petition was signed by more than had 
they have mentioned, that they could not ‘ever joined in any address to this House or 
take into account the great number of idle | to the Crown; and the number of signa- 
people and passers by who, seeing a peti- | tures was stated, in his hearing, on Mon- 
tion at the corner of the street, might have ‘day last, when the petition itself was 
thought fit to sign it, without having any | brought up, to be 5,706,000. He pledged 
wish for the Charter, or at all concurring | himself that this account was formally and 
in the views of the hon. Gentleman. The | deliberately given in the face of the House 
hon. Gentleman, however, has made one | of Commons by the hon. Member for Not- 
suggestion, which I think is rather valu-| tingham, who had the charge of the peti- 
able, namely, that that proceeding of tion, and professed to be the leader of the 
feigned names may be a part of a spy sys- | petitioners. Now what was the fact? Why, 
tem of the Government. Now, 1 beg to that the absolute number of signatures pro- 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman whether | fessing to be names was 1,974,496. He 
that spy system may not extend still fur-| did not deny, that this was an enormous 
ther, and whether the Members of that and perhaps unprecedented mass of signa- 
Convention themselves are not parts of a/ tures; but, in the first place, and as to 
spy system? Because, if they intended proportions, it was as if some one had as- 
to promote peace and order, and were spies | serted a fact as if more than 500, whereas 
of the Government, I think they could | it turned out to be, at the best, a fact of 
have done nothing better than put forward | less than 200; in the next place, as to the 
such menacing declarations, and then have | real value of the signatures themselves as 
acted in so orderly and peaceable a manner | representing the mind and will of any body 
as they did. of men, it was obvious on a glance at the 
The Eart of ARUNDEL and SUR.- petition itself, that large strings of names, 
REY stated that, in a proclamation which | perhaps whole sheets, were written by one 
had since been put forth by the Chartists, | and the same man, without any explana- 
it was declared that a glorious demonstra- | tion, profession, or allegation that he was 
tion had taken place, and that a quarter of authorised by any others to subscribe their 
a million were present on Kennington names. In the next place, some of the 
Common. From the highest and most’ names, as the special Report had already 
unsuspected sources he had been assured stated, were names of persons so eminent 
that the number, spectators included, at in position, and at the same time so noto- 
no time exceeded 25,000. He believed | riously hostile to the objects of the peti- 
there were not more than 15,000; but, in’ tion, that the bare enumeration of them 
order to be quite safe, he would say would prove that they had not been at- 
25,000. He asked why would the people tached by the parties themselves to any 
longer be gulled by the leaders of that such prayer. In the last place, there were, 
Convention, who had so grossly deceived among the so-called signatures, words such 
them with regard to their numbers, and as ‘* No Cheese, Pugnose, Flatnose,”’ &e. 
had thus proved themselves false to the which no less obviously represented no real 
country, traitors to the Queen, and rebels petitioner. Though he did not deny, that, 
to their God ? | after all, there were hundreds of thousands 
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of real signatures, however little many of 
them might have been bond fide cognisant 
of the object of the petition ; yet all this 
proved, that the petition itself had been so 

ot up as to be hardly worth the paper on 
which it was written; at least, he might 
say, that a petition with a tenth or twen- 


tieth part of the number of professed sig- 


natures would, under other circumstances, 
have been worth much more. He felt 
bound, therefore, to add, that the parties 
who made such exaggerations in the first 
instance, and committed such gross abuses 
in the next, were the real and the worst 
enemies of the right of petitioning. He 
did not mean to propose any formal reso- 
lution to the House on the subject at pre- 
sent; but he could not help submitting, 
whether it would not be a just and proper 
means of securing the House from similar 
impositions hereafter, and the right of peti- 
tioning from the contempt which the late 
abuses cast upon it, if the House were in 
future to require that the designations and 
the residences of all the parties who sub- 
scribed a petition should be attached to 
their names. This would prevent some of 
the abuses, and diminish the recurrence of 
others, which had thrown on the present 
petition a scorn and ridicule so deserved. 
So much for the matter of the petition of 
the Chartists: as to their meeting, he de- 
sired to add his hope, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would state to the House what 
resolution, or what measure, they intended 
to propose—first, with a view of prevent- 
ing such a disturbance of the public peace 
as had taken place last Monday; and, 
secondly, with a view of acknowledging 
the means by which its further and more 
serious violation had then been prevented. 
No exertions ought to be omitted to pre- 
serve the institutions which we enjoyed; 
and if we were to be threatened, week 
after week, with such a demonstration as 
the hon. and learned Member for Notting- 
ham had made, or attempted to make, last 
Monday, he trusted that some measure 
would be taken to prevent its recurrence. 
It was true that, in the late instance, the 
physical foree which was wielded by the 
hon. Member, was about in proportion to 
the moral-force value of the petition which 
he had presented. But the evil which, 
even by his failures, he could still aceom- 
plish, was too great to be tolerated by any 
Government in a healthy action. He hoped, 
too, that Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
bring forward, or could state that they 
had already prepared, some proposition for 
VOL. XCVIII. Third 
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acknowledging the exertions made to pre- 
serve peace and good order by the almost 
unanimous energies of the people of this 
metropolis. It was not by a military force 
that this result had been obtained. He 
did not undervalue the disposition of the 
forces on that occasion—he did not under- 
rate the indirect influence which the know- 
ledge of their nearness and their readiness 
must have produced on the organised 
masses of the multitude whom the hon. 
Member for Nottingham had on that day 
brought together in London; but he could 
not forget that far larger military means 
than our own had lately failed utterly in 
Paris, in Berlin, and in Vienna, in pre- 
serving the institutions which they were 
appointed to defend. And in respect alike 
to the civil and to the military power, he 
felt assured, that both his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government, and his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, on the one side, and 
his right hon. Friends the Members of the 
late Government, whom he saw on the 
other side of the House, would concur with 
equal cordiality in the acknowledgment 
that England owed its present safety, not 
to an arm of flesh, or to any human wisdom 
and firmness, but to the blessing of Al- 
mighty God; and, therefore, that all would 
gratefully ackowledge, that ‘ unless the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” 

Mr. CRIPPS said, after what the hon. 
Gentleman had said, and the reflections he 
had made upon the Committee— [Mr. F. 
O’Coxnor: I made no reflections upon the 
Committee.] If the hon. Gentleman did 
not mean to reflect upon the character of 
the Committee, he meant nothing at all. 
The Committee had taken every pains with 
this petition, that there should be no mis- 
take. His attention was first called to 
the circumstance when the hon. Member 
made that audacious statement, that the 
petition was signed by 5,000,000 persons. 
He went from his place as soon as he 
heard that statement, and spent two hours 
and a half over that very interesting docu- 
ment, the Population Abstract for 1841; 
and he might state, that upon every caleu- 
lation which he could make he came to 
the conclusion that the petition could not 
be signed by half that number. He cer- 
tainly was not aware at that time that the 
petition was signed by women. He found, 
however, upon taking a number of sheets 
at random, that in every 100,000 names 
there were 8,200 women. The hon, Gen- 
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tleman said the petition weighed five tons. 
They had weights and scales in the Com- 
mittee-room, and found that it weighed 
little more than five hundred weight. Per- 
haps the hon. Member would say he meant 
five hundred weight. [Mr. F. O’Connor: 
I never said so.] He would pledge his 
word of honour to the House, that the 
hon. Gentleman had said it weighed five 
tons. He had himself heard him say so. 
At any rate three crazy cabs brought it 
down to that House. He did not wish to 
throw ridicule and obloquy upon the peti- 
tion, but he did throw ridicule and obloquy 
upon the hon. Gentleman who presented it. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR: I rise, Sir, to 
order. The hon. Gentleman’s observations 
require explanation. 

Mr, SPEAKER: If the hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to make an explanation with 
regard to personal conduct, though he has 
no absolute right to speak upon the sub- 
ject, I have no doubt the House will allow 
him. If the hon. Gentleman does not 
wish to explain personal conduct, he must 
not interrupt another hon. Member when 
he is addressing the House. 

Mr. CRIPPS continued: He would re- 
peat the observation, and he would say 
that if ever any Member of that House 


had laid himself open to charges which 
ought to deprive him of every credence to 
which man is entitled, that Member was 


the hon. Member for Nottingham. He 
would say for himself, that he could never 
believe the hon. Member again; and he 
trusted that those deluded persons who 
had assembled on Kennington Common 
would also withdraw their confidence from 
him. Were such meetings to be allowed, 
bearing in their train robbery and the most 
atrocious results; was another meeting to 
be held within a fortnight, for the purpose 
of concocting such a ribald mass of obscen- 
ity and impiety as was contained in the 
petition under consideration? Language 
the most disgusting pervaded the whole 
petition; there were words in it which the 
vilest strumpet in the street would blush 
to name. The Duke of Wellington’s 
name occurred fifteen or sixteen times. 
The name of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) several 
times; and the names of the hon. Members 
for Manchester and West Yorkshire he did 
not know how many times. On one of the 


sheets he knew, and he believed on several | 
j}as far as possible, the numbers present 


of them, were written the words, ‘‘ We 
could not get paid for any more to-day.” 
He was thankful from the bottom of his 
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heart, that he had not done what he was 
very nearly tempted to do. If he had 
only taken up a sheet of the petition, 
when it lay at the foot of the table, and 
had happened to have stumbled upon one 
of the ten or twelve sheets, he should haye 
objected to the receipt of that petition; 
for he could have put sheets into the 
Speaker’s hands, which he could never 
have read to that House. He deeply re. 
gretted that such blasphemy and obscenity 
should have caused the Government so 
much uneasiness, and have put them to so 
much expense. Now the hon. Gentleman 
said he could present a petition signed by 
three times as many persons. Why, the 
whole number of males in England above 
15 years of age did not exceed 7,000,000 
persons. He hoped the House would not 
cast a reflection upon the Committee on 
Public Petitions, by appointing another 
Committee to consider this particular peti- 
tion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: There are three 
points on which I must give some expla- 
nation. I hope I shall do so without the 
excitement which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cirencester has displayed. 
The first point has relation to the House; 
the second to the Committee; and the 
third to myself personally. I stated at the 
outset that I attributed not the slightest 
blame—not even a sinister intention—to 
the Committee; but I said it was impos- 
sible for the number of clerks employed to 
have got through the work in double the 
time they were employed. With regard 
to the petition itself, I could not be sup- 
posed to be accountable for anything writ- 
ten in it. Was it possible for me, in the 
nature of things, to examine the different 
sheets? I never saw one of them till I 
saw them rolled up here. I am now told 
I had no business to present any petition 
the character of which I did not know. If 
such were the rule, that petition would 
never have been presented at all. As to 
my having forfeited my title to credence, 
in having presented a petition for which I 
am not responsible, with all respect to the 
House and the Committee, I shall have 
that explained elsewhere. 

The hon. Member immediately left the 
House. 

Mr. J. G. SMYTH: Having been pre- 
sent at the meeting on Kennington Com- 
mon on Monday last, I am anxious that, 


Petition— 


should be accurately stated. I saw both 
the arrival of the procession and the com- 
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mencement of the proceedings, and it is 
my deliberate conviction that at no time 
of the day were there more than 15,000 
present. That I believe to be an exces- 
sive calculation. I have reason to know, 
that previous to the meeting means were 
taken to ascertain the whole number of 
persons which could be present if the Com- 
mon were entirely covered. The whole 
space, closely packed, would not hold more 
than 90,000, and at no time was there 
more than a quarter of the space occupied. 
I have further to state, that I am con- 
vinced I exaggerate them when I put the 
numbers of the procession at 8,000. I 
will only add, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Nottingham, in my presence 
on Monday evening, stated the numbers 
present on Kennington Common as ex- 
ceeding half a million. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP: Sir, I rejoice 
that I happened to be in the House during 
this discussion. 
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gallant Member to use an oath. It is 
unbecoming the character of this House 
that hon. Members should abuse each 
other, and say that this or that Member 
was not worthy of credence. It may be 
true or not. I place the utmost reliance 
on the statement of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton; I have no doubt the facts 
are as he states them; but in order to se- 
cure the House from imposition—and I 
cannot doubt that the grossest imposition 
has been practised here —it should go 
forth to the country that every Member is 
responsible for the petitions he presents. 
In contradiction to the hon. and learned 
Member for Nottingham, who has now left 
his seat, I assert that that is the rule; and 
every party endeavouring to impose on the 
House by such improper measures as have 
evidently been taken in this instance dis- 
credits the right of petition, and is liable 
to the severest reprehension. But while 
every Member should take the greatest 


and Cripps. 


knows, I heard that my name was inserted | care to ascertain that the petitions he pre- 
among the signatures to that monstrous | sents are genuine, let us not condescend 


petition. 


I should hope that my conduct | to call each other bad names by way of 


through life will be sufficient to satisfy | vindicating the character of this House. 


every Member of this House, and every- 


Mr. R. YORKE: With all respect for 


body out of it, that I should be one of |the former public services of the hon. 
the last to disgrace my family, myself, and; Member who has just sat down, I am 


the constituency I have had the honour | sorry to be obliged to differ from him on 


to represent for twenty years, by placing | this occasion. 


Without the slightest hesi- 


my name to a petition which could not fail | tation I take on myself the odium of say- 


to cast a stigma on all who were parties to 
it, On Monday night, when the hon. and 
learned Member for Nottingham, address- 
ing me at the door of the House, said, “I 
am glad all went off peaceably ;” I said, 
“T have only one regret that it did.” 
“Why ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Because,’’ I re- 
plied, “if you had attempted to come 
over the bridge you would have got the 
damnedest hiding mortal man ever re- 
ceived,”’ 

Mr. HUME: I am extremely sorry to 
have witnessed this scene. I submit the 
hon. Member for Cirencester has taken a 
most unusual and unfair course. No man 
respects the right of petition more than I 
do—no one would more readily express an 
opinion condemnatory of such proceedings 
4s must have taken place in this case; but 
it would have been more consistent with 
the dignity of Parliament, and the fairness 
due to all parties, if notice had been given 
by the hon. Member for Cirencester that 
he would call the attention of the House 
to the circumstances connected with this 
petition to-morrow or some other day. 

here was no occasion for the hon. and 








ing, that this House and the cause of truth 
are under eminent obligations to the hon. 
Member for Cirencester. That hon. Member 
has undoubtedly used language of strong 
import; but he was not only provoked but 
justified in what he has said, Truth in 
this House should be paramount. I am 
here to say, that everything the hon. 
Member for Cirencester has stated with 
reference to the Member for Nottingham 
is strictly true. As a matter of course 
the Member for Nottingham denied those 
statements. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH: I rise to 
order. I appeal to you, Mr. Speaker, whe- 
ther the House will consider it consistent 
with its dignity to hear hon. Members re- 
pudiating and giving decided contradiction 
to the statements of others, whether pre- 
sent or absent. My own notions of honour 
may be different from those of other Mem- 
bers; but I am perfectly sure of this, that 
if a friend of mine were subject to such 
imputations in this House, who was not 
here to defend himself, I should feel, if I 
had not your protection, that this House was 
no longer a place where I ought to remain, 
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Mr. R. YORKE: I can perfectly un- 
derstand—nay, more, I can appreciate— 
the chivalry of the noble Lord. That the 
Member for Nottingham is not here is his 
own affair. I am not indulging in person- 
alities. I am only attempting humbly to 
vindicate the honour and integrity of this 
House by reference to what should be the 
integrity and honour of its Members. The 
forms of Parliament do not allow me 
to say more than this, that while I have 
heard the Member for Nottingham assert 
that he was reprobated by those with 
whom he was associated for his adherence 
to monarchy and the existing institutions 
of this country as opposed to republican- 
ism, six days before there appeared a long 
elaborate article in a paper called the 
Northern Star, recommending the substi- 
tution of a form of government totally dif- 
ferent from that which happily exists in the 
United Kingdom, and that article was sign- 
ed ‘ Feargus 0’Connor.”’ 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham said he would explain 
two points with reference to the House and 
the Committee, but would explain what re- 
ferred to himself personally elsewhere. My 
apprehension is, that from the unfortunate 
language which has been used, fatal conse- 

uences may ensue. 

Mr. DISRAELI: There seems to be 
an idea that a more serious meeting on 
Kennington Common may occur than has 
already taken place. It were highly ridi- 
culous that this transaction should really 
terminate with an incident of that charac- 
ter. If any Gentleman in this House makes 
a statement which is, to say the least of 
' it, grossly inaccurate, if it is the opinion of 
the House that that inaccuracy has a ten- 
dency to produce public mischief, and has 
been made with that intention—if the hon. 
Member for Nottingham has sinned in this 
respect, let the circumstances be placed 
before us in a proper manner, and I have 
not the slightest doubt the House will 
come to a right decision on the subject. 
At the same time, I must say I heard 
with pain the tone and language used by 
the hon. Member for Cirencester. I think 
it is highly inconvenient that an individual 
Member should express himself with re- 
spect to the conduct of another hon. Mem- 
ber not formally condemned by the House 
in the manner the hon. Member for Ciren- 
cester has done this evening. Still, I am 
bound to add, that we are indebted to the 
hon. Member for Cirencester for the pains 
he has taken on this subject; and, although 
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I cannot vindicate the tone which, from a 
surplusage of zeal, he has assumed, I think 
every one must be extremely anxious that 
the hon. Member for Cirencester should 
not be imperilled by personal consequences 
of the kind insinuated. I hope, therefore, 
that you, Sir, by the exercise of that an- 
thority to which all of us, present or ab. 
sent, are ready at all times to bow, will 
prevent a conflict of a personal and painful 
character. 

Sir G. GREY: I did not hear the ex- 
pression attributed to the hon. Member, 
and I believe that expression did not reach 
the chair, or the Speaker would have taken 
notice of it. I quite agree that nothing 
could be more ridiculous than a personal 
conflict between two Gentlemen arising out 
of such circumstances. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Cirencester certainly spoke with 
some warmth, and might probably have 
been led away by the feelings of the mo- 
ment; but, if he gave any ground for per- 
sonal offence to the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham, he would not refuse to give an 
explanation, though it certainly had not 
entered my mind that any personal conflict 
would emanate from these circumstances. 

Mr. R. PALMER: I think, as this 
subject has been mooted, that it is my 
duty to state what I know respecting it. 
The hon. Member for Nottingham adverted 
to three points, stating that with respect 
to two of those he would offer an explana- 
tion to the House, and that with respect to 
the other, which related to his own per- 
sonal conduct, he should explain elsewhere. 
If the Speaker had caught that expression, 
undoubtedly he would have intimated that 
some explanation respecting it would be re- 
quired. I certainly thought, from the man- 
ner of the hon. Member for Nottingham in 
leaving the House, that he intended to 
take some other notice of the words used 
by the hon. Member for Cirencester, which 
this House would be anxious to prevent. 
When I heard the expressions which fell 
from the hon. Member for Cirencester, ! 
was not surprised that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, his zeal might have 
carried him away from the use of what 
might appear the most discreet language; 
but it did strike me that the hon. Member 
was indeed going far when he made the 
imputation against the hon. Member for 
Nottingham that he was not entitled to 
credence. I am quite sure that if the hon. 
Member for Cirencester did make use of 
such strong expressions, he will take the 
opportunity of setting himself right. 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL: In consequence 
of what has fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man, to the effect that the hon. Member 
for Nottingham stated that certain words 
must be explained elsewhere, I think it 
necessary to move that ‘‘ Mr. O’Connor be 
ordered to attend in his place forthwith.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before putting that 
question, I beg to state to the House 
that if what fell from the hon. Member 
for Nottingham had made the same im- 
pression on me as it appears to have 
done on the hon. Member (Mr. R. Palmer), 
I should have called on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham to make an explana- 
tion, and also on the hon. Member for 
Cirencester to assure the House that he 
did not intend any personal reflection. 
The greatest possible reliance is placed on 
what falls from a Member of Parliament; 
and in proportion to the great weight given 
to the words of an hon. Member, should be 
his caution that what he states is strictly 
accurate. The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham, like every other Member, is respon- 
sible to the House for the petition he pre- 
sents containing no disrespectful language, 
for its coming from the place whence it 
purports to emanate, and for the genuine- 


ness and propriety of the signatures to it. 
Of course, the hon. Member might be im- 
posed upon with respect to names appended 
to the petition, as being the names of the 
parties signing it; but there are some points 
on which he could not be imposed upon if 
he took that proper precaution which he 


owed to the House. The hon. Member for 
Cirencester, certainly with some warmth, 
denied and contradicted the statement of 
the hon. Member for Nottingham; but it 
did not appear to me that he had exceeded 
the rules of the House. I hope, however, 
that the hon. Member for Cirencester will 
assure the House that he did not intend 
anything personally offensive. The Motion 
Thave now to put is, that ‘* Mr. O’Connor 
be <a, to attend in his place forth- 
with,’ 

Mr. CRIPPS: I cannot deny that 1 
did feel most strongly, and that I used 
every single word that fell from me with 
perfect sincerity. However, the observa- 
tions which have just proceeded from the 
chair have placed me in a difficulty, because 
the words I used were not intended to offer 
any insult to the hon. Member for Notting- 
am, but were wrung from me, they being 
to the effect that I could place no more 
credence in his observations. I certainly 
did use those words, and if that language 
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were unbecoming a gentleman, I should 
feel bound to make atonement for it. No 
gentleman who knows me will say that that 
language arose from want of temper on my 
part, or that, if I saw reason to make an 
explanation for the use of it, I should be 
influenced by a wish to avoid those conse- 
quences which are supposed to be due from 
one hon. Gentleman to another. I should 
like to know what the opinion of the House 
generally is, for I have heard some hon. 
Members say that I used strong language, 
and others, that the language I used was 
justifiable under the circumstances. With 
respect to hostile intentions, I can assure 
the House that I entertain none towards 
the hon. Member for Nottingham. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will explain to the satis- 
faction of the House the words he has used. 
I have no doubt that he has stated that 
which he believes to be perfectly true; but 
in so doing he has offended the feelings of 
an hon. Member of this House. I think 
the same facts might have been conveyed 
to the House in different and not such 
strong language. I am anxious to see the 
deliberations of this House carried on in a 
manner befitting its character, and so as 
to set an example to the legislative assem- 
blies of other countries. Let it not go forth, 
so soon after recent occurrences, that on 
the consideration of this petition two hon. 
Members were not sufficiently special con- 
stables as to be able to take care of them- 
selves. I hope the hon. Member for Ci- 
rencester will be able to explain the lan- 
guage he has used. 

Sm De LACY EVANS: I concur in 
what has just fallen from the noble Lord. 
I entirely admit the sincerity of the hon. 
Member for Cirencester. As a Member 
of the Committee, he has had to perform 
his duty in examining this petition; and I 
am not surprised at the strong feelings he 
entertained on discovering the character of 
the signatures to the petition, if signatures 
they could be called. But I am sure he 
will admit, on reflection, that it is entirely 
inconsistent with the good order and cour- 
tesy indispensable for the transaction of the 
business of any legislative assembly, to 
allow himself to use expressions such as 
have fallen from him, however strong the 
grounds might be, and strong they un- 
doubtedly are, for such language. There- 
fore, not only in regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, but from respect for 
this House, I am sure the hon. Member 
for Cirencester will think it his bounden 
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duty, without further delay, frankly to 
admit that he was borne away by the feel- 
ings of the moment. 


Mr. CRIPPS: I am afraid that I might 


have been betrayed into saying. something | 


unparliamentary; but I did mean to tell 
the hon. Member for Nottingham, and I 
cannot as a gentleman retract what I said, 
that I could not place further reliance on 
his words. But if I used language unpar- 
liamentary I deeply regret it, and I have 
no more hesitation in expressing that re- 
gret to the hon. Member for Nottingham, 
who is a Member of this House, than I 
have in expressing it to the whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member for Cirencester to say that if 
he used any unparliamentary language he 
deeply regrets it. I am quite sure that 
the House will be satisfied with that expla- 
nation. 

Mr. O’Connor was ordered to attend in 
his place forthwith. 

At a later period of the evening, it was 
reported to the House that the order had 
been served on Mr. O’Connor, and he not 
having obeyed it, he was on the Motion of 
Sir George Grey ordered to be taken into 
custody. The hon. Member was after- 


wards reported in custody, discharged, and 
attended in his place. 


Mr. SPEAKER said: Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, the House has been given to 
understand that an expression fell from 
you before you quitted this House which 
has led the House to suppose it is your in- 
tention to take hostile proceedings against 
an hon. Member of this House—the Mem- 
ber for Cirencester (Mr. Cripps), in conse- 
quence of words spoken by him in debate. 
I hope you will be able to assure the House 
that that was not your intention; but it is 
my duty to inform you that, after you left 
the House, the hon. Member for Cirences- 
ter has already expressed his regret that 
any expression should have fallen from him 
which is at all unparliamentary. If the 
expression used by you had reached me at 
the time, I should have felt bound at once 
to interfere; but I think it only due to you 
to call upon the hon. Member for Cirences- 
ter to state in your presence what he has 
already stated in your absence. 

Mr. CRIPPS: I wish only to say, that 
I felt impelled to speak as I did, hearing 
the conduct of the Committee directly im- 
pugned, for we were charged with making 
representations capable of being contra- 
dicted before another Committee. I have 
taken a deep interest in this subject, and 
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| accordingly felt warmly; but, I say again, 


if I exceeded the line of expression which 

|is due from one Member of Parliament to 
another, in any respect, though I confess I 
meant to impugn the conduct of the hon, 
| Member, yet if I exceeded the line of Par. 
| liamentary debate in any thing I said, I 
| deeply regret that that should be the ease, 
|I can only assure the House that this is 
| the first time in the course of my life I 
| have ever been betrayed into anything un- 
parliamentary, or that I have said a single 
| word which could offend. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR: Sir, I beg to ex- 
culpate you altogether from the non-per- 
formance of your duty, and for this rea- 
son. The words I made use of were 
these :—‘“‘ I had three duties to perform— 
one to the House, another to the Commit- 
tee, and another to myself—that as re- 
garded the House, I hoped they would be- 
lieve that I should not be a party to any 
delusion being practised; and, as to the 
Committee, 1 reiterated what I before 
stated, that, so far from casting the slight- 
est imputation upon them, I said, on the 
contrary, there was none whatever to be 
cast upon them.”’ That 1 stated as dis- 
tinctly as words could state; and, having 
stated what I considered was my duty to 
the House and to the Committee, without 
any further observation, I then left the 
House. I am proud to say that, hay- 
ing been in this House during tempes- 
tuous seasons, and out of this House hay- 
ing led a life which was likely to bring me 
into collision with others, whilst in this 
House I have never offered the slightest 
personal offence to the feelings of any hon. 
Member of it; but, on the contrary, I have 
studiously avoided insult. And I think 
every hon. Member would say I was utter- 
ly unworthy of holding a seat here, if I 
did not in some manner resent the obser- 
vations which the House seemed to receive 
with so much willingness. I should not 
be satisfied with the apology for the unpar- 
liamentary words, if it had not been for: 
the concluding words of the hon. Member, 
who, in a generous manner, having got 
over the feelings of the moment, said that 
if he used words which were unbecoming 
from one to another, he regretted it. I 
have only to say that I will entirely forget 
the whole matter; I am not capable of fos- 
tering or allowing anything to rankle in 
my breast. But 1 have a higher duty to 
perform to the House, and to the persons 
who signed the petition I presented. After 
the expression of fecling on the part of the 
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House, I think it is now my duty to state 
that I shall abandon my Motion for to- 
morrow—I shall not found any Motion 
upon that petition, but shall leave it be- 
tween the Government and the country— 
between the Committee and those who 
signed it. I had no reason to doubt the 
statements they made to this House, nor 
was it with my consent, nor shall it ever 
be, that any delusion has been palmed 
upon it, or that I shall be a party to any 
delusion. But there is one thing which I 
may state fairly, freely, and frankly, and 
it is this—though it may be the duty of 
hon. Members closely to examine and 
nicely scrutinise the signatures of a peti- 
tion presented to the House, I remember 
when a petition signed by 3,370,000 per- 
sons was presented by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. T. S. Duncombe), and 
laid on the floor of the House. He never 
saw the petition till it was laid on the floor; 
and it would have been utterly impossible 
for me to have looked at all to signatures to 
this petition, so far as to be able to assure 
the House of their accuracy. I state this 


to show that I would not willingly, and 
could not, be cognisant of any deception 
practised upon the House, and could not, 


by possibility, avert the charge brought 
against me. I am glad I did not allow 
myself to be led away by that excitement 
to which the hon. Member, as he now 
states, presumed I had given rise, when he 
said the veracity of the Committee was im- 
pugned. Having performed his duty as a 
gentleman and a Member of Parliament, 
I perform mine, and tell him he was in 
error if he supposed it was my intention 
to cast any imputation upon the Commit- 
tee. Having shown that there were no 
grounds for the attack upon me, and that 
I meant to cast no imputation upon that 
Committee, I think I have established a 
good and satisfactory basis for his gentle- 
manly retractation of the charge. 
Subject at an end. 


MINISTERS’ MONEY. 

Mr. FAGAN rose to submit the resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice to the 
consideration of the House. He assured 
the House that he should occupy its atten- 
tion as short a time as he possibly could, 
consistently with the importance of the 
subject he had to submit to its considera- 
tion, and consistently with the necessity he 
felt of explaining as clearly as he was ca- 
pable, the complicated subject on which he 
had to ask the decision of the House. 
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The Motion he was about to propose was 
not a novel one. It had been already sub- 
mitted to the House four different times 
by his predecessor in the representation of 
the city of Cork, his excellent and learned 
Friend, Serjeant Murphy. It was pro- 
posed by that Gentleman in precisely the 
same words as the Motion now before the 
House, in 1842, 1843, 1845, and was 
agreed to by the House in 1844. If mere 
temporary success were his (Mr. Fagan’s) 
object, he would have come down to the 
House with a proposition for a Select Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. But he had sufficient 
experience in the House to know that these 
Select Committees were looked upon as 
the means of shelving a question, and as 
the most approved mode of relieving the 
Government from the reponsibility of either 
accepting or rejecting a question of the 
description he then submitted to the House. 
He saw no necessity for such a Select 
Committee, for all the information which 
could be obtained by it, was already in the 
possession of the House, in the reports and 
records upstairs. There had been already 
over 200 Select Committees and Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, regarding Ireland since 
the Union; and what had they effected ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Even the 
Devon Commission, which cost 25,0001., 
had as‘yet produced no fruits. It was, 
therefore, he came forward with a proposi- 
tion for the immediate abolition of the 
odious tax called Ministers’ Money. He 
asked for leave to bring in a Bill for that 
purpose; and the forms of the House re- 
quired that as the object was the abolition 
of one tax, and the substitution of another 
mode of payment, it was necessary that 
the House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on a day sub- 
sequent to that on which the proposition 
was submitted and adopted. It had been 
said elsewhere that his Motion was in- 
formal. His simple reply was, that he 
submitted it to the first authority in that 
House, and that the opinion he received 
was that it was quite in form. Before he 
entered on the subject, he was anxious to 
state why it was that one so short a time 
a Member of that House, had undertaken 
to submit so complicated and difficult a 
question to the House. He had scarcely 
taken his seat in that House, when he had 
the honour to present a petition, signed by 
16,500 inhabitants of the city of Cork, 
where the agitation against this Minis- 
ters’ Money had for years been unre- 
mitting. On that occasion he stated it 
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was his intention to submit a substantive 
resolution on the subject to the House. 
During his recess his constituents by a re- 
solution of the town-council, concurred in 
by those who were aiways prominent in 
their hostility to this tax, called on him in 
his place in Parliament to bring on a Mo- 
tion for its immediate abolition. It was, 
therefore, after many postponements over 
which he had no control, that he now 
presented himself to the attention of the 
House. He regretted that some person of 
more weight and influence—above all, that 
a member of the Established Church, had 
not taken his place. He was aware that 
there were several in that House who eon- 
curred with him; and his most anxious 
wish was that one of them should have 
undertaken the task. However, it was 
consolatory to think that it was not a party 
question—men of all parties in Ireland 
and of all persuasions were of opinion that 
this fruitful source of discord should be re- 
moved. The very fact of the Member for 
Dublin University coming forward as the 
representative of Protestant feeling in Ire- 
land, with an Amendment having for its 
object the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry was itself sufficient proof how 
much the Protestants themselves wished 
for a settlement of the question. The 
very clergy who were the recipients of the 
tax were most anxious for some other mode 
of payment. They felt they were obtain- 
ing their incomes from the hard earnings 
of the poor Catholic occupiers of houses in 
the most Catholic towns in Ireland; for it 
was a very curious fact that though the Lord 
Lieutenant had the power under Act of 
Parliament of placing the tax on every 
corporate town in Ireland, still it was con- 
fined to the eight following towns, namely, 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, Clonmel, Drogheda, and Kinsale— 
while the Protestant towns of Belfast, 
Armagh, Carrickfergus, Londonderry, and 
Bandon, were exempt. In Cork, six pa- 
rishes out of seven were subject to the 
tax; and the relative numbers in 1833 were 
in these parishes 65,071 Catholics, and 
11,905 Protestants, or nearly six to one. 
In Dublin there were nineteen parishes 
subject to the tax, containing, in 1833, 
150,730 Catholics, and 55,472 Protestants, 
or nearly three to one. In Limerick two 
parishes out of six were subject to the rate, 
and these contained 14,929 Catholics, and 
792 Protestants, or nearly twenty to one. 
In Waterford six parishes were subject to 
the rate, and they contained 17,794 Ca- 
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tholies, and 3,251 Protestants, or over fiye 
to one. In Kinsale there were 5,234 Ca. 
tholies, and 1,070 Protestants, or over 
five to one. In Clonmel and Drogheda 
nearly the same proportion existed; and of 
course, in the census of 1841, these pro. 
portions would have been found consider. 
ably increased had an account of the num. 
bers of each religion been taken. It was 
alleged that the reason the Ulster corpo. 
rate towns were not visited with the tax 
was that there was there abundant provi- 
sion in tithes; which was not the case in 
the southern corporate towns. He ad. 
mitted the correctness of the statement; 
but still it did not mitigate the injustice 
and the inequality of this oppressive tax, 
This tax called Ministers’ Money, was 
levied under the 17th and 18th Charles II., 
chap. 7. That Act empowed the Lord 
Lieutenant and his Privy Council to applot 
or value the houses in any corporate town 
having a cure of souls, and on that valua- 
tion to raise a tax of one shilling in the 
pound as provision for the Protestant min- 
ister. But the valuation could not exceed 
601. on any house, so that in point of fact 
where a wealthy Protestant inhabited a 
house worth 120/. a year, he paid but six- 
pence in the pound, while his poorer Catholic 
neighbour living in the old parts of a town 
paid more than two shillings in the pound 
on his real valuation, for under the Act 
there could not be a second valuation of 
the same house unless it was rebuilt; and 
as the old parts of the towns, as in Limerick 
and Cork, were formerly, when the valua- 
tions were made, inhabited by the wealthy 
and respectable, and were now the abodes 
of the working classes at a much reduced 
valuation, these poor people paid their 
Ministers’ Money on the old valuation. 
But there was another more grievous hard- 
ship on the poor man under this Act. The 
churchwarden, who was the minister’s col- 
lector, had the power of distraint. He 
was enabled to take away the miserable 
furniture of the defaulter, and sell it pe- 
remptorily and charge heavy costs. From 
the manuscript returns he had seen in the 
Journal-office, he found that some of the 
clergy in Cork returned the average num- 
ber of distraints annually as fourteen.— 
Now if there were but one distraint it 
would have been one too many; not s0 
much on account of the personal injury in- 
flicted, as from the bitterness and rancour 
which it engendered. He had in his posses- 
sion letters from Cork detailing most pain- 
fully the sufferings of the poor people from 
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these districts. These evils were all admit- 
ied; but it was maintained by Lord Stanley 
and others that the tax ought not to be taken 
off from house property, as it would be 
making a present of so much to the land- 
lords. In this opinion he did not con- 
cur. The tax was so small that if abol- 
ished off each house, the rent would not be 
raised, and consequently the occupier would 
be the gainer. The entire amount of the 
tax on Ireland was very trifling. In 1838, 
when Mr. Hutton represented the city of 
Dublin, he moved for returns of the monies 
received annually from this tux. By these 
returns it appeared that the amount then 
received came to 11,4007. a year. Since 
then it had considerably increased from 
two causes: first, because of new valu- 
ations; and next and principally, because 
of the punctual payment of the tax to en- 
able the Catholic occupier to obtain his 
miserable municipal franchise under the 
stinted Irish Municipal Reform Act; and 
thus it happened that the Catholic since 
1839 had been obliged to go under the 
yoke of the rich Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment in order to reach at his franchise. 
If in the municipal form promised by the 
Government, the necessity of paying this 
tax was done away with, then in all pro- 
bability the income of the clergy would be 
proportionably diminished, and therefore 
for them the present was the very best 
time for a settlement. In 1846 certain 
returns respecting Ministers’ Money were 
moved for. Some of these returns were 
in the Journal-office—others were not sent 
in. But from those he had examined 
he was enabled pretty fairly to judge of 
the increase since 1838 of Ministers’ 
Money. In Cork it was 50 per cent. In 
Waterford 10 per cent. In Dublin 33 per 
cent. In Clonmel 32 per cent. In Drog- 
heda there was no increase. The average 
increase was 33 per cent; and allowing 
the towns which had not sent in returns to 
have had an increase in the tax in the 
same proportion it would give about 
13,0002. a year, as the present amount of 
thetax. Now that was undoubtedly a small 
sum. But it was considered most annoying. 
It was looked upon as a sign of religious as- 
cendancy. It was considered a degrada- 
tion to be coerced to pay the minister of a 
religion with which the people had no 
communication—a minister who in his Lent 
Lectures, and 1st of November sermons, 
was, he was grieved to say, often in the 
habit of abusing the religion of the people 
from whom he derived his income. This 
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indignity all parties in Ireland, though 
themselves free from the tax, felt pain- 
fully, and it became the duty of Parlia- 
ment to at once remove it. In 1837, to 
ayoid collision with 400,000 men who 
were resisting the payment of tithes—to 
prevent the shedding of blood, that question 
was settled. Would the House of Com- 
mons allow it to be said that it yielded 
then to its fear, but that now because it 
was a few towns were calling for relief, 
that as there was nothing to be dreaded, 
their demand should be refused. He trusted 
sincerely, in the present state of Ireland, 
that such would not be the case. This tax 
was from the earliest period after the Act 
of Charles, the subject of complaint. In 
proof of this he would read to the House a 
very curious document, a copy of which he 
had obtained from the British Museum. 
It was an Act of Parliament, and yet not 
to be found in the statutes of the realm. It 
was passed in 1689 by the Parliament 
summoned by James II. in Dublin. It 
recited the provisions of the Statute of 
Charles, and then declared— 

“That whereas the duties and payments under 
said Act appear to be a new imposition, and are 
become very grievous and oppressive to the inha- 
bitants of cities and towns corporate within this 
kingdom, be it therefore enacted, that so much of 
the said Act as extended to the granting, imposing, 
or securing the duties and payments of 12 pence 
in the pound aforesaid, be and is hereby repealed.” 
This tax had always been felt as a grievous 
impost by the people of Ireland; yet from 
the days of James up to 1842 it was never 
submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. As he had before stated, Serjeant 
Murphy brought before the House the 
question in 1842-43-44 and 1845; and 
the Ministers of those days—Lord Elliot, 
Mr. Stanley, Sir Thomas Freemantle— 
one and all—admitted it was a great griev- 
ance, and expressed their anxiety for its 
abolition. Mr. Stanley went so far as to 
say that he hoped before the then Session 
had concluded to be able to introduce some 
measure on the subject. The great, the only 
difficulty was the discovery of a substitute. 
Serjeant Murphy did not think it his duty 
to find a substitute. He held most truly that 
as the Government admitted the existence of 
the grievance, it was their duty to abolish 
the tax, and find themselves a substitute. 
But he had seen enough to be convinced 
that to ensure success, it was necessary for 
him to endeavour to find the substitute. 
The Church Temporalities Act suggested 
to him where the substitute could be found. 
That Act was passed for the purpose of 
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abolishing church-cess. Now, church-cess, 
though larger in amount than Ministers’ 
Money, was not so unequal or unjust a 
tax. It was not limited to a few towns— 
neither was the mode of its assessment so 
unfair; and yet to get rid of it, ten bishop- 
rics were suppressed—the incomes of the 
clergy were taxed, and benefices were sus- 
pended. He was anxious to read to the 
House two extracts from the speech of the 
present Lord Stanley on the debate on the 
Church Temporalities Act, and also an ex- 
tract from the report which he drew up, on 
which that Act was framed—because these 
extracts were most applicable to the more 
odious tax of Ministers’ Money. In the de- 
bate Mr. Stanley says— 

“Tt was the general opinion that for the sake 
of the tranquillity aad good order of the country, 
a different distribution of church property should 
be made, for let it be understood that the mode in 
which the money was collected in many cases, 
was more annoying to the Catholics than the 
mere burthen of the amount collected.” 

Again he says— 

“The measure which the Government sub- 
mitted was one of relief from a burthen which 
was found oppressive. It was one which the best 
friends of the Church thought would be not only 
a relief to the great mass of the people of Ireland, 
but also a great advantage to the Church itself. It 
was, he repeated, a practical measure—a measure 
of conciliation which he hoped would prove, not 
only one which would unite Protestants and Ca- 
tholics in bonds of closer union, but would serve 
more closely to unite England and Ireland.” 


In the report he thus writes :— 

“The levy of church-cess for the building and 
repair of churches and for the due celebration of 
divine worship, is a tax trifling in amount, but pe- 
culiarly difficult of collection—peculiarly obnox- 
ious to the feelings, not only of Roman Catholics, 
but also of a great proportion of the Protestants 
of Ireland, and of which the advantages of the Es- 
tablished Church are far more than counterba- 
lanced by the odium attending its enforcement.” 
Such were the opinions of Lord Stanley 
regarding church-cess, and they certainly 
applied with far more force to Ministers’ 
Money. There were three substitutes 
suggested to his mind by the Church Tem- 
poralities Act. Under that Act the in- 
comes of clergy and bishops were subject 
to a tax after avoidance by death or re- 
moval. At present no income under 3001. 
a year was subject to the tax, and at 3000. 
it was but 2} per cent. When Lord Al- 
thorp introduced the Bill in the Commons, 
he made incomes of 2001. subject to the 
tax, and placed 5 per cent on it as the 
lowest rate. A small additional rate could 
be very fairly placed on these livings and 
bishoprics to meet the Ministers’ Money. 
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There were 600 benefices ranging from 
3001. to 8001. a year—say, averaging 
5001. a year; if 2 per cent was put on 
them it would bring in 6,000/. a year, 
There were seventy-five livings from 800), 
to 1,000/., which at 3 per cent tax would 
yield 1,8000. a year. There were seventy. 
four livings at from 1,000/. to 1,5000. a 
year, which, at 4 per cent, would give 
2,9607. There were ten at from 1,500), 
to 2,8001. a year, which at 5 per cent 
gave 1,0007. The incomes of the bishops 
which were not suppressed may be set 
down at 60,000/., which at 5 per cent 
would yield 15,000/., making together 
26,7601. a year, which would be double 
what was required for a substitute for 
Ministers’ Money. The only objection 
to this was, that as the tax could not be 
payable until the avoidance of the livings, 
it could not come into immediate operation. 
Again, there were in Ireland 151 benefices 
without any Protestant—198 with less 
than ten, 194 with less than twenty, mak- 
ing in all 543. Now of these, 100 dignities 
without cure of souls, and 168 benefices 
where divine service was not performed 
for three years before 1833, were now 
under operation of the Temporalities Act, 
leaving 275 benefices, which ought to be 
also suspended when they became void. 
Now, bearing in mind that there were in 
Ireland but 200 livings, not including per- 
petual curacies, under 200/. a year, it was 
not too much to rate these livings at 150). 
a year, making together 41,250/., from 
which deduct 27,500/. for curates in place 
of beneficed clergy at salaries of 100I. a 
year each, this would leave 13,750). for 
Ministers’ Money. But here again this 
plan was defective, because it could not 
come into immediate operation. He would 
now come to the substitute which he pro- 
posed in the Bill he had prepared—this 
substitute was suggested to him by the 
73rd section of the Act, which clearly in- 
dicated that all assessments for Church 
purposes, including the payment, should be 
abolished. It enacted— 

“« That all parishes and places where by virtue 
of any law, statute, or custom, provision may 
heretofore have been made by vestry or other 
assessment for the maintenance of any curate, 
lecturer, clerk, or other minister, or assistant In 
the celebration of divine service—such provision 
by vestry or other assessment, shall, from and 
after the passing of this Act wholly cease and de- 
termine, and it shall and may be lawful for said 
Commissioners under said Act, by and out of the 
proceeds of said annual tax and other funds afore- 
said by this Act vested in them, to provide for all 
such purposes,” dec, de. 
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This clause would seem clearly to indicate 
ihat the funds of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners if sufficient should be appro- 
priated to pay the ministers who now re- 
ceived their incomes from assessment. 
Lord Campbell, so late as 1846, in pre- 
senting a petition from Cork to the House 
of Lords, expressed his surprise that this 
Ministers’ Money was not with the 
church-cess included in the Church Tem- 
poralities Act. His conviction was, that it 
was so intended, but was overlooked; and 
his object was to rectify that error, as he 
was quite satisfied there were ample funds 
for the purpose at the disposal of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners. The Church 
Temporalities Act constituting the Eccle- 
sias‘ical Commissioners was passed in 1833. 
That was fourteen years ago. Their funds 
were derived from the following sources : 
suppressed bishopries, suspended bene- 
fices where there was not divine service 
performed for three years before 1833, 
suspended prebendaries and dignities not 
having cure of souls, and disappropriated 
tithes from benefices over 800/. a year; 
an annual tax upon benefices of over 3001. 
a year, and on bishops’ sees; the fund from 
the sale of perpetuities, and other items to 
which it was unnecessary then to allude. 
Now the principle, as regards the revenues 
from suspended benefices, dignities, and 
the annual tax was, that the revenue did 
not acerue until avoidance, since 1833, by 
death or removal. It was evident that 
the revenues from these sources at the be- 
ginning were very low; for instance, in 
1835 the annual tax came but to 71. 5s. 7d., 
while in 1846 it came to 9,3231.; and in 
1837 the first receipt from suspended be- 
nefices came to but 1,747/., and in 1846 
to 20,7837. Therefore, after the lapse of 
80 many years the avoidances must be every 
year increasing until all are avoided. On 
the other hand, the expenditure is com- 
paratively stationary. Now, bearing all 
this in mind he would proceed to show a 
surplus in the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners applicable as a substitute 
for Ministers’ Money. He would take the 
year 1846—for the receipts in 1847 were 
not a fair criterion by which to judge, 
owing to the difficulty of getting in their 
income, by reason, as the Commissioners 
say, of the prevailing distress. The amount 


received from suppressed bishopries, to | 
Since | 1847 to 14,9131. 


then the bishopric of Kildare became va-| received in the was year 11,3737. There 


August 1846, came to 42,7701. 
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Church had come in to the Commissioners. 
This, in 1833, was estimated at 5,314. 
The payment now received from the bishops 
of Derry, comes to 4,1601., making alto- 
gether 58,305/., as the present incomes 
from these bishops’ sees. After the death 
of the Archbishop of Armagh, it will be 
increased by 4,500I.; after the Bishop of 
Derry’s, 2,0001., and Bishop of Clogher’s, 
8,9681., making 15,1680. future increase 
under that head, but not to be taken into 
account now. The receipts from suspended 
benefices in 1846, came to 20,7821. But 
as the receipts in 1845 were but 10,3971, 
he supposed a large sum was duc in ar- 
rears of the former years. He would 
therefore estimate the regular income in 
1846, at least 15,0007. Now there are in 
all but 168 benefices where there was not 
divine service for three years previous in 
1833; of these, but forty-one have yet been 
avoided, leaving 127 to be yet voided. The 
annual average increases since 1834 have 
been four. Take each voided benefice at 
1002. a year. That would give 4000. a year 
increase on that item. There were 100 
dignities and prebends without cure of 
souls. Of these 45 are already voided. 
The annual voidances are four: set down 
each at 150/., which is a low estimate, 
when it is recollected that the whole 100 
was estimated in 1833 at 26,000/., or 
260/. each. That will give 6001. increase, 
or 1,0002. on both items; which for two 
years, from 1846 to 1848, would make 
2,000. inerease on 15,0001.; that is, 
17,0001. being the present income from 
that source. When all the benefices will 
be suspended, the revenue will come to 
12,5001, and from dignities and prebends to 
26,0001.; making both together 38,3001., 
instead of the present 17,0007. The tax 
on benefices and bishoprics in 1846 came 
to 9,323. There are 760 benefices liable 
to the tax —of these 350 are now paying 
it, and 410 are yet to pay —about 30 
a year are the annual avoidances ; and 
suppose each worth 5,0001. a year—which 
is not much when it is considered that 
these benefices range from 3001. to 2,8001. 
a year — that would give 15,0001. a year 
voided, which, at 5 per cent tax, would be 
7501. a year increase, or 1,500I. for the 
two years, which added to 9,323. makes 
10,823/., the present income from the an- 
nual tax. The perpetuity fund amounted in 
The smallest sum ever 
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cant, which in 1833 was valued at 6,061/.; | has been 514,1521. already received. The 


and the revenues of the deanery of Christ 


Commissioners in 1836 valued the whole 
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at 1,200,0001., leaving 688,8251. to be| 13,0002. Ministers’ Money, with a surplus 


yet disposed of. The annual number of pur- | of 8,513. to meet errors of contingencies, 
chasers, of late years, was 40. It will be | Now, it is said, that notwithstanding this, 
necessary to give a stimulus to induce | the Ecclesiastical Commissioners state they 
purchasers. The present bonus of 4 per|have no funds. This is quite true, for 
cent is not sufficient inducement to convert | they owe 40,0001. to the Government, 
the present leases into perpetuities. He | being the balance of 100,000J. they bor. 
would in his Bill give 7 per cent bonus, | rowed under a special Act of Parliament 
and he would allow the purchaser to pay | at a time when their funds were low. (Of 
by annual instalments of 10 per cent, sub- | this 100,000/. they repaid 30,0007. in one 
ject to 4 per cent interest. By that means} year, and for the last three years paid 
purchasers would become more numerous. | 10,0001. a year. Now, he would call on 
He would, therefore, set down the annual | the Government not to call in this money 
receipt from the perpetuity fund at 15,000U. | for ten years, the Commissioners paying 
The interest on the perpetuity mortgages | interest for it. At the end of that time 
may be set down at 2,500l., and private | they would have ample funds to enable 
subscriptions for enlarging and building | them to repay the capital. The 66th See. 
churches at one-fifth the whole expendi- | tion of the Church Temporalities Act gives 
ture, or 2,400/. That would make | up any money lent by Government to the 
106,028/. as the annual permanent re- | Board of First Fruits, provided the money 
venue of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. | had been expended in repairing churches, 
The expenditure was as follows: For build-| A greater part of the million loan to the 
ing and enlarging churches he set down | clergy was forgiven. Would it then be 
12,0007. a year: in 1843 this item came | too much to ask Government not now to 
to but 9,6567.; in 1844, to 11,4687.; in| enforce this debt of 40,0007., and not al- 
1845, to 8,900/.; in 1846, to 10,5007.; | low it to stand in the way of a settlement 
and in 1847, to 9,300/. Repairs of of the question? Such was his substitute, 
churches he would set down at 20,000/.: | and his plan. He would simply ask of 
in 1844 this item came to 15,6087. for | the House permission to bring in his Bill 
repairing 1,000 churches; in 1845, to | and allow it to be read a first time. There 
16,4581.; in 1846, to 18,4691., when ‘could be no fair objection to this, for the 
three-fourths of the churches in Ireland | grievance was admitted, and it was simply 
were repaired; and in 1847, to 13,376.|a question of detail. If his details were 
For divine service the annual expense he | not correct, then, on the second reading, 
would set down at the highest it ever came | let his Bill be thrown out. He was sure 
to, 35,0001. a year. The payment to|he might appeal for support to those who 
curates in 1847 came to 8,974/.: he would | were anxious to allay all religious rancour 
estimate it at 10,0007. a year. These four |in Ireland. He would appeal for support 
items he set down at sums much higher | to those who maintained that the property 
than they ever before reached. The next | of the Church should be appropriated alone 
item he would reduce from 6,500I. to; to Church purposes. He would, with con- 
4,5151.: he meant salaries. There were | fidence, appeal for support to those who 
now three paid Commissioners at 1,060J. | took so distinguished a part in the debates 
a year. He proposed that in future there|on the appropriation of the surplus re- 
should be but one at a salary of 1,500). | venues of the Church to national purposes 
When he considered that there were archi- | —particularly, were he in his place, would 
tects to look after the churches at the} he appeal for support to the right hon. 
cost of 3,5001. a year; solicitors to attend | Secretary for the Admiralty, whose name 
to the law, and agents, at the cost of | was venerated in Ireland because of the 
1,5001. a year, to look after the estates— | prominent part he took in those debates. 
besides a secretary, and treasurer, and | He would appeal for support to the noble 
seventeen clerks—he felt convinced that | Lord Her Majesty’s First Minister, whose 
one paid Commissioner was quite sufficient. | speeches on the Church question in 1836 
This, with other trifling reductions, would | and 1847 were so replete with eloquence 
bring this item of expenditure down to and patriotism—who, in 1846, declared 
4,5151. .There would then be law ex-| that he accepted office solely in the hope 
penses 1,5001. a year, and incidentals of carrying out his plans for the ameliora- 
1,5000. a year, making the whole annual tion of Ireland. He appealed to him es 
expenditure 84,515/., which taken from | pecially at this particular time, for he re- 
the income, 106,028/., leaves 21,513J. to | collected his memorable saying in 1836— 
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«That the first cannon shot fired in anger 
in Europe would be a signal of justice to 
Ireland.”” That cannon shot had been 
fired, and already the Treaty of Vienna is 
torn to fritters, and Ireland is not in a 
state to be trifled with. Above all, and 
before all, he appealed to the House of Com- 
mons that in 1834 pledged itself before the 
Sovereign to redress the real and proven 
grievances of Ireland. The demand he 
made was trifling; but still the granting of 
it would show a disposition to do justice; 
and though they heard, on all sides, that 
there was much disaffection in Ireland, 
still he felt convinced, if this trifling boon 
was granted, it would tend much to allay 
the feelings of the people, for it would be 
the first indication of a desire to do justice 
to that country. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, his hon. 
Friend had at the commencement of his 
speech apologised for his taking up the 
question, not being a member of the Esta- 
blished Church; but he was sure that his 
hon. Friend had not said one word which 
could give the slightest offence to any 
member of the Established Church. This 
subject had been frequently discussed in 
the House. Many of his predecessors in 
office had been anxious to abolish this tax, 


among whom he might notice Lord Stan- 
ley, Lord St. Germans, and the noble Lord 
the Member for Falkirk (Lord Lincoln); 
but one and all of them had failed in find- 


ing a substitute for it. His hon. Friend 
had also correctly stated that the clergy- 
men of the Established Church were them- 
selves anxious for a change in the law; but 
none of these plans seemed to him to pro- 
vide a satisfactory scttlement, because 
they must take care, in settling this ques- 
tion, that they did not confer a boon upon 
the rich owners of property, while the poor 
occupiers were not in the least relieved. 
He was not aware, till lately, that when in 
office, Lord St. Germans had obtained 


various returns upon this subject, relating | 


to the property that was rated, and the 
property that was not; the amount levied 
on certain houses, together with those dis- 
triets of towns that were subject to the 
tax, and those that were not. These re- 
turns were not yet printed; but he believed 
that they would very speedily be laid be- 
fore the House. Even under these cireum- 
stances, therefore, he thought he might 
ask his hon. Friend to pause, and not 
press his Motion to a division, because it 
would not tend to advance his object. But, 
besides this, there were two hon. Gentle- 
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men, the hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin, and his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin, who had both 
of them notices on this subject—the first 
in the shape of an Amendment; and the 
other, proposing a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the subject. As to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, he thought it did not go 
quite far enough; but he was willing to 
assent to the Motion for a Select Commit- 
tee; and, therefore, he was the more in- 
clined to ask his hon. Friend to withdraw 
his Motion. If the Select Committee was 
agreed to, far from wishing to shelve the 
question, he would enter upon the inquiry 
with the most sincere desire to bring the 
subject to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. GEORGE A. HAMILTON was 
glad the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for Ireland had preceded him in the debate; 
for the observations the right hon. Baronet 
had made in reference to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork, would render 
it unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House with any lengthened argument in 
opposition to that Motion. He was quite 
ready to admit that the present state of 
the law respecting Ministers’ Money in 
Ireland was unsatisfactory, and required 
amendment; this had been admitted in all 
previous debates which he recollected on 
this subject. It had been so stated by 
almost every Secretary, as the right hon. 
Baronet the present Secretary had re- 
marked; and the necessity of amending 
the law had also on these occasions been 
admitted by those who more particularly 
represented the clergy in that House. The 
clergy also themselves, in those towns 
where the Ministers’ Money formed their 
income, were equally desirous that it should 
be placed on a different and more satisfac- 
tory footing. It was on this account that 
he himself proposed that a Committee of 
Inquiry should be appointed. But when 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork 
brought forward a Motion aiming at the 
abolition of Ministers’ Money, involving, 
therefore, the appropriation principle— 
withdrawing their support from the town 
clergy, without providing an equivalent, 
except such an equivalent as would trench 
upon the other property of the Church—it 
was scarcely necessary for him to say he 
must offer to that Motion his most strenu- 
ous opposition. He (Mr. Hamilton) could 
not see on what grounds of justice the 
abolition of Ministers’ Money could be 
urged. It was an ancient charge—so old 
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as the reign of Charles II.—on certain 
towns. Subject to that charge houses had 
been built and purchased, and all the ar- 
rangements of property made; and the 
effect of abolishing it would be to raise the 
rent of those houses to the extent of the 
present charge, and thereby give a boon 
and benefit to the owners, to which he 
could see no reason for considering them 
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One of them, the Archdeacon of Cork, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to 
him :— 

“ Inmy own parish, containing 2,500 Protestants, 
| I have two curates unceasingly and zealously em. 
ployed in a poor and declining district, in addition 
to my own services; and but that it forms a part 

of the corps of the archdeaconry, the income 
would not support a single clergyman. Two of 
the city clergymen are obliged, from the poverty 





entitled. The points in which the law was | of the clergyman’s income, to have curates paid 
defective, and which, he thought, required | by the Curates’ Society.” 
inquiry, were these:—The valuations, as | He had other letters to the same effect, 
stated by the Member for Cork, were old | But the hon. Member proposed a substi- 
and imperfect. Some of them, he believed, | tute, and he had gone into a long state. 
were more than a century old. In the ment with regard to the property of the 
progress of time the value of houses had | Established Church. He would not follow 
materially altered; parts of those towns | the hon. Member through that statement 
where formerly houses were fashionable ®t present—a fitter opportunity would be 
and valuable had fallen into decay, and the | afforded by the Motion of the hon. Mem. 
value of houses had become deteriorated: | ber for Montrose, of which he had given 
other parts, formerly of little value, had | notice ; but he could assure the hon. Mem- 
risen in value, and yet the valuation for Min- | ber for Cork, as far as he had been able to 
isters’ Money remained the same. This, no | collect his figures, he was quite mistaken 
doubt, was unjust and unequal. The |” the estimate he had made of the amount 
mode of recovery also, the only mode | of that property. But the hon. Member 
which the clergyman possessed by law, was _had proposed, that the clergy in those 
by distress of the occupier’s goods. This, towns should be paid out of the funds of 
also, he thought most objectionable; and to | the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; and he 
those points — the more equal adjustment | had intimated that they had, or were likely 
; soon to have, a large surplus at their com- 


of the charge, and the means of its re-} 


covery—he was most willing that the in- | mand. Now, in the first place, he must 
quiry should be directed. Now, he must remind the House, that even if there were 
first call the attention of the House to the | 2 Surplus, it is already appropriated by the 
ease of the clergy in those towns where | Church Temporalities Act to other pur 
Ministers’ Money existed. It could not be | Poses. The 63rd section of that Act pro- 
said that the amount was unnecessary. It | vides that the funds of the Commissioners 
constituted, in fact, nearly the whole of | Shall be applied, in the first instance, to 
the income of the clergy in some towns. the providing things necessary for divine 
The whole amount of Ministers’ Money in  S¢TVices the payment of clerks and sex- 
Ireland, when the last returns were made, | tons, and the building and repairing of 
being 11,5000. (it may have been some- | churches, And the 77th section enacts, 
what increased since, as stated by the} that any surplus shall be applied, first, in 
hon. Member for Cork), 8,2387. was in| building churches or chapels when one- 
Dublin, and 1,5910. in Cork. The ques-| fifth is subscribed by inhabitants; secondly, 
tion, therefore, may be taken as referring | ™ building glebe-houses; and, thirdly, in 
to Dublin and Cork. In Dublin there | #ugmenting benefices where necessary— 
were nineteen benefices receiving Minis- | the surplus, therefore, if there was a sur- 
ters’ Money; of these nineteen, the net | plus, is expressly appropriated. The hon. 
income was 9,0051., and of this 9,0002. no| Member had endeavoured to show that 
less than 8,3287. was made up by Minis-| there was or might soon be a surplus. 
ters’ Moncy. | But what was the language of the Com- 


In Cork there were seven | age : 
benefices similarly cireumstanced. The | ™Sstoners themselves? Why, in their 


net income of those seven benefices was | Very last report, dated August, 1847, 
2,6141., of which 1,5917. was made of! they state this— 

Ministers’ Money; so that it was obvious | ‘¢The Commissioners think it right to observe, 
that the tax proposed to be abolished | 
formed the income of the clergy in those 
towns. Ile need scarcely remark, that the they are unable to attend to from the present 
duties of the clergy in those towns were | state of their funds.” 

most onerous, laborious, and extensive.| They further state that large loans had 


that they have before them a great number of ap- 
plications for rebuilding, enlarging, &c., many of 
which are of a very pressing nature, and which 
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been raised by private subscriptions, and 
that four new churches had been erected 
during the year, altogether by private 
means. And in the correspondence which 
took place between the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Commissioners, two or three years 
ago, the Commissioners thus express them- 
selves. They state— 

«That they are not able as yet to retain any 
portion of the sums arising from perpetuity sales 
as capital, having expended the entire in supply- 
ing the deficiencies of their income from other 
sources.” 

They state, also, that the episcopal mem- 
bers of the Board have stated that applica- 
tions are kept back, because it is notorious 
that the state of the finances of the Com- 
missioners hold out no prospect of success, 
except in pressing cases, and that the ap- 
plications presented to the Board for the 
last five years, fall very short of an ade- 
quate representation of the wants of the 
Church in such matters: that the appli- 
cations of this nature before the Board 
amount to 136,9921., out of which they 
propose an outlay of only 26,8361. Now, 
with regard to the pressing nature of these 
applications, he was unwilling to weary 
the House with details; but if any hon. 
Member would just look to the list and na- 
ture of the cases set forth in the appendix 
to that correspondence, he was sure it 
would be admitted that the cases were such 
as to require aid, if funds were available 
for the purpose. Take the case that stood 
first on the list, Ballymore, in Armagh :— 

“The memorial states that the church is sup- 
posed to seat about 450, Protestant population 
being 3,135—large subscriptions offered.” 
Kilmore :— 

“The church holds at present 110 persons con- 
veniently, while the congregation is upwards of 
700; also, in 1846, that the congregation being 
pent up in the church, could endure it no longer, 
and were determined to avail themselves of two 
Dissenting houses near the church.” 

Abbeyleix :— 

“The church requires enlargement; the Protes- 
tant population having increased, since the last 
Protestant census, from 1,008 to at least 1,300— 
subscriptions to the amount of 400/. tendered.” 


These were only specimens of the demands 
on the funds of the Commissioners, which 


they’ were unable to answer. The right 

on. Baronet opposite had suggested, with 
regard to the Amendment which he had to 
move, that it was somewhat restricted in 
its wording. He had no objection to ex- 
tend it further, and would readily consider 
any additional words which the right hon. 
Baronet might propose, provided, however, 
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that the words should not imply the aboli- 
tion of Ministers’ Money, or the providing 
a substitute for it out of the funds of the 
Established Church; for although he was 
willing and anxious that any grievance or 
injustice in the present mode of assessing 
or levying Minsters’ Money should be reme- 
died, he could not consent to any inquiry 
which implied either its abolition or an ap- 
propriation of any part of the Church pro- 
perty from its present purposes. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the state and operation 
of the Laws respecting Ministers’ Money in Ire- 
land, and to report whether any and what amend- 
ments in those Laws would be expedient.” 


Mr. M. POWER appealed to the House 
whether, for the sake of the paltry sum of 
12,0007. or 13,0002. a year, it was politic 
or expedient to keep up the heartburnings 
which prevailed on this subject in Ireland? 
They all lamented the bitter feelings, the 
hostile encounters, and even bloodshed, 
which had distracted and disgraced Ire- 
land for so many centuries; and this un- 
happy state of things had been produced 
by nothing so much as by the exaction of 
those taxes and tithes, which were a gall- 
ing remnant of foreign conquest, and which 
hourly reminded the people of their de- 
graded state. Besides irritating the peo- 
ple, these exactions placed the clergy in a 
false position by exhibiting them as minis- 
ters of Mammon in place of ministers of 
Christ. He hoped, then, that means would 
be taken to remove this grievance. His 
hon. Friend had pointed out a substitute; 
but it would have been sufficient for him to 
have pointed out the injustice and the in- 
expediency of the tax, and to have left the 
Government to find out a substitute for it 
if they chose. Considering the immense 
revenues of the Established Church — 
amounting (according to a statement made 
by Mr. Ward, in 1834), to 650,7531., or 
to 18s. a head for every Protestant in Ire- 
land—it would be hard indeed if some sub- 
stitute for this petty tax could not be 
easily found. The Catholic Church in 
Ireland afforded an excellent example of 
the efficiency of the voluntary principle of 
supporting religion; and was it not prepos- 
terous for a people who made such exer- 
tions for the support of a religion which 
they believed to be true, to be compelled 
at the same time to support a Church 
whose doctrines they believed to be erro- 
neous ? 


Viscount BERNARD doubted whether 
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the contributions of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to the support of their Church 
were of the voluntary nature which the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last seemed to 
suppose. With regard to the question be- 
fore the House, he conceived that the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University was one which would be likely 
to effect a satisfactory arrangement. If 
they abolished Ministers’ Money, they 
would leave a great body of the most 
respectable clergy of Ireland totally un- 
provided for. But it was proposed to ap- 
ply the funds of the Established Church 
in lieu thereof; whereas it was notorious 
those funds were wholly inadequate to the 
support of the Protestant Church herself. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] Did the hon. Member for 
Kerry deny that fact? Did he deny that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had stated 
to Lord Heytesbury that they had not funds 
sufficient to provide for the wants of the 
Protestant Church? [Mr. Morean J. 
O’ConnELL: No, no!] If he doubted 
that statement, let the hon. Member refer 
to the report. [The noble Lord here read 
an extract from the report in confirmation 
of his assertion.] He hoped that, instead 
of further continuing this discussion, they 
might be allowed to have a Committee, 
where the subject might be fully and fairly 
considered. If they removed the tax from 
the occupier, they would be simply making 
a present of it to the owner of the property. 
When Ministers’ Money was first instituted, 
there were no Roman Catholics resident in 
those corporate towns, and every acre of 
ground that had been purchased, and every 
house built, was so purchased and so built 
with the knowledge that the tax must be 
paid. His belief was, that there was 
something behind the scenes—that it was 
not merely the ministers, not merely the 
poor, that were to be the gainers. As he 
had already observed, he was _ perfectly 
ready to agree to a Motion for referring 
the subject to a Select Committee; but if 
it was to be referred to such a Committee, 
he consented to it on the sole understand- 
ing that no pledge, direct or indirect, was 
given for touching the revenues of the Irish 
Chureh. He valued that Church, because 
he believed that it was one of the most 
powerful links existing for the preservation 
of the Unionof the two countries. [‘‘Hear!’’] 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
said ‘‘ Hear;”’ but he could tell the hon. 
Member that he supported that Church 
upon still higher grounds; he believed, in 
his conscience, that her doctrines were 
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true; and that, if her downfall were accom. 
plished, it would be with the view of es. 
tablishing the Roman Catholic Church in 
her place. Entertaining these opinions, 
and being also of opinion that the Estab. 
lished Church of Ireland was the only se. 
curity for the maintenance of civil and reli. 
gious liberty in that country, he should 
give his opposition to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. HUME could not agree with the 
opinions or sentiments of the noble Lord 
who had just spoken. Ie most deliberately 
declared his opinion that but for the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, maintained 
against the wishes of the majority of the 
people, that country would not be in her 
present state of misery and destitution. He 
believed that Church to have been the prin- 
cipal cause of her evils, and that no peace 
or order could be expected in Ireland till 
it had ceased to exist. That time, although 
he might not live to see it, would soon 
arrive. They had heard statements to the 
effect that distresses had been made on the 
miserable effects of the poor, and that their 
very beds and blankets had been taken to 
pay this money. So great were these 
evils, that the clergy themselves objected 
to this rate. It was certain the people did 
so; and if the statement as to the clergy 
were true, there was no reason why this 
impost should be continued, opposed as it 
was to the wishes of both parties. If the 
sentiments of the noble Lord were to be 
taken as the type of the feeling of his 
class in Ireland, he (Mr. Hume) should in- 
deed despair of that country. This was 
an English and a Scotch, as well as an 
Irish question; and the people would soon 
find out the folly and expense of sending 
30,000 or 40,000 bayonets to Ireland to 
maintain the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment. Ministers were asking for mea- 
sures of coercion for Ireland; but it would 
be well to consider in how far they were 
themselves the cause of agitation and dis- 
turbance there, by refusing to remove just 
grounds of complaint. He did not consider 
a Committee necessary, for the House was 
fully informed of the nature of the evils 
complained of; and he trusted to hear the 
Government say that they would in this 
matter make their first peace-offering to 
Ireland—that they would at once remove 
those evils, and declare their intention to 
devote the surplus revenues of the Church 
to the education and interests of the 
people. 

Sir G. GREY was afraid, from the 
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tone of the preceding speaker, that the 
House would be led away into a discussion 
foreign to the question before them. He 
admitted there were practical grievances 
respecting Ministers’ Money, for which a 
remedy should be found; more particularly 
as those who received as well as those who 
paid the tax were anxious for its modifica- 
tion or removal, In 1844 a similar Mo- 
tion came before the House, when it was 
admitted that the subject deserved the 
consideration of Government; and Lord 
Stanley expressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would be able to remedy the evils of 
the tax. That, however, they had not 
been able to do, and he was afraid the pre- 
sent Government would not be more suc- 
cessful. The hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin asked for inquiry as well 
as the hon. Member for Cork; and he (Sir 
G. Grey) did not think there was any sub- 
stantial objection to its institution. He 
thought the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin might submit to the addition 
of afew words to his Amendment, which 
would make it agreeable to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. 

Mr. REYNOLDS objected to the Min- 
isters’ Money, because the Roman Catho- 
lies, the Presbyterians, and others of the 
various creeds into which our common 
Christianity was split, were compelled by 
law to pay for and support a religion from 
which they dissented; besides which, there 
was gross inequality in the tax. In the 
city of Dublin it operated most injuriously. 
The total annual amount of Ministers’ 
Money in Ireland was 15,0001.; and he 
asked whether it was worth while to main- 
tain an impost so unjust and so insulting 
to the generality of Irishmen? No man 
who was in arrear of this Ministers’ Money 
could enjoy the municipal franchise; and 
last year Mr. Alderman Butt lost his seat 
in the town-council in consequence of being 
in arrear, 

Mr. MONSELL trusted, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the city of Cork 
would persist in his Motion, and take the 
sense of the House upon it. He could not 
see how there could be any objection to 
going into the proposed inquiry, when the 
injustice complained of was distinctly ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wished to bring 
back the attention of the House to the 
real question on which they were to de- 
cide, and that was, whether this portion of 
the Church property was to be abolished 
® toto, or rather transferred from the 
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Church; or whether an inquiry should be 
made by a Select Committee into its de- 
tails, so as to rectify any inequality of 
pressure in its assessment ? The question 
had been discussed by the Gentlemen op- 
posite on the general policy of supporting 
the Church Establishment; on that he was 
prepared to join issue with them. If the 
union between the two countries was to be 
maintained, the preservation of the rights 
of the Church was essential. This was 
not his own opinion merely, it was the 
opinion of an eminent Roman Catholic 
gentleman of great influence. After read- 
ing the statement of Mr. Blake, that the 
Church was the main bond of union be- 
tween England and Ireland, he ‘said that, 
although the hon. Member for Montrose 
had denounced the Church in no measured 
terms, he would venture to assure him, 
that wherever its real influence was felt in 
Ireland, it was accompanied by all the 
temporal advantages of prosperity, indus- 
try, and social order. Now, what was 
the nature of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork? Why, it was to extinguish 
this portion of Church property which was 
originally a charge on the property of Pro- 
testants; for when it was created, the pro- 
perty charged by it was exclusively held by 
Protestants. Whoever, therefore, enjoyed 
that property, took it subject to this charge, 
which was not a charge on the person, but 
on the property; and unless a Roman Ca- 
tholic tenant should not pay rent to a Pro- 
testant landlord, or a Roman Catholic 
debtor should be excused from paying a 
Protestant creditor, no reason could be 
suggested for the proposed abolition. As 
to the inequality of the assessment, or any 
matter connected with the levying of the 
tax, the Amendment of his hon. Colleague 
fairly provided that it should be remedied; 
yet this was the only argument of the hon. 
Member for Limerick in favour of abolition. 
As to the analogy of the vestry-cess, that 
was a personal tax, and therefore afforded 
no reason in favour of abolition. Who 
would be benefited by abolition? Not 
the occupier, because the amount of rent 
would depend on the amount of other 
charges; and why should the owner, who 
obtained the property subject to the 
charges, deprive the Church of property 
given to it by the law? The Protestants 
of Ireland merely asked that the property 
of their Church should not be confiscated 
—it was guaranteed by the Act of Union, 
and by the Act of Emancipation, and that 
embodied in the form of oath, and re-echoed 
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in allthe enactments. He trusted, a body 
of English Gentlemen, such as he saw 
around him, would never consent to any 
act of spoliation of any part of the pro- 
perty of the United Church of England and 
Treland. 

Mr. SHEIL made great allowance for 
the vehemence of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, having come hot and reeking from 
the hustings of the University of Dublin; 
but the hon. Gentleman would forgive him 
for telling him that many who had heard 
him would lament the resignation of the 
right hon. Frederick Shaw. The hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in supposing 
that the proposition made to-night for the 
abolition of Ministers’ Money involved the 
abolition of any part of the Church pro- 
perty. It did not. It was not proposed 
by any man in that House to deprive a 
single Protestant clergyman, performing 
duties in the respective towns of Ireland 
charged with Ministers’ Money, of a single 
shilling of his revenue. Nay, more, it 
was not proposed that the successors of 
the actual incumbents should be deprived 
of their revenue, because the clergy in the 
great towns of Ireland were not sinecu- 
rists; they had real duties to perform; and 
he was not acquainted with a single Ro- 
man Catholic gentleman who held that a 
Protestant clergyman ought not to be paid 
in a manner most fully commensurate with 
the functions he had to discharge. The 
real question to be considered was, whe- 
ther a most obnoxious tax—admitted to 
be so on all hands—might not be abo- 
lished consistently with the principles _pre- 
ferred by hon. Members on the other side 
of the House. In his judgment the Ecele- 
siastical Fund in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners was fully adequate to discharge 
every purpose to which it had been ap- 
plied, and might be used in the same way 
as it was employed for the purpose of re- 
moving church-cess, an impost of the 
most grievous and galling kind. By the 
Church Temporalities Act it was provided 
that church-cess should be abolished, yet 
that impost was not of so obnoxious a 
character as this, it being a charge at 
common law, whereas this was statutary. 
The Act provided that churches should be 
built, small livings augmented, and dio- 
cesan schoolmasters supplied with the 
means of livelihood, and that without 
trenching on church property. Could it 
possibly be maintained that they would be 
alienating church property, when they 
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proposed to apply to an ecclesiastical pur. 
pose the same fund which was used for 
other ecclesiastical purposes? He did not 
coincide with his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland, when he said he did 
not believe the Ecclesiastical Fund could be 
used in substitution for this impost. [Sir 
W. Somervitte: I never said anything of 
the kind.] He was glad to find he was 
mistaken. He had the accounts before 
him, and they furnished this statement, 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
authorised by Act of Parliament to bor. 
row 100,0001. from the Board of Works; 
that the debt had been reduced to 40,0001,; 
last year they paid 10,000/. in liquidation 
of that debt. What, then, was it requi- 
site todo? ‘To leave the debt of 40,000. 
standing, to pay the interest of that at 5 
per cent, and to abolish Ministers’ Money 
until a new fund should arise. But there 
was a new fund as it was. The Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners stated in their last 
report that upon the death of the present 
Bishop of Clogher their funds would be 
augmented by the sum of 8,860/. a year. 
On the death of the Bishop of Clogher 
they would come into the receipt of 8,860. 
a year. And why should they not then 
be able to replenish the coffers of the Es- 
tablished Church? If this was practica- 
ble, why should the abolition of so odious 
an impost be stigmatised as robbery of 
the Established Church? The Church 
Temporalities Act might be amended, and 
ought to be amended. Was the House, 
was the country, aware that by the Church 
Temporalities Act larger revenues were se- 
cured to the bishops of Ireland than to the 
bishops of England? It was understood 
that the bishops of England were to re- 
eeive no more than 5,0001. a year. But 
how were the Irish prelates paid? Take 
the case of the Archbishop of Armagh. 
Before the acting of the Act in question, 
his revenue was 16,0001. a year. It had 
been reduced by the Act, but it still 
amounted to as large a sum as 12,000. 
That, to be sure, was the case of an arch- 
bishop. But take the case of the Bishop 
of Derry. When that prelate was ap- 
pointed, it was stipulated that he should 
acquiesce in any terms which the Govern- 
ment might think fit to propose. The 
condition they imposed was, that he should 
pay 4,000/. a year into the Ecclesiastical 
Fund. The balance, however, was wor- 
thy of acceptance. The splendid residue 
amounted to 8,000/. a year, and that sum 
was secured to him and to his successor. 
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Not one shilling would he (Mr. Sheil) take 
from that meritorious Christian bishop; 
but he was most decidedly of opinion that 
the revenue of his successor ought to be 
curtailed; and so it should be with all the 
Irish bishoprics. The revenues of the 
Irish bishops exceeded those of the Eng- 
lish. Was he to be told that that anomaly 
ought to continue? Assuredly it ought 
not. But to go back to the tax. There 
was a remarkable historical fact connected 
with it, which showed how obnoxious and 
detestable it had ever been considered. 
The circumstance had been already re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Cork; 
but as the House was thin at the time, 
he would make no apology for repeating 
the allusion. The Catholic Parliament of 
James II., following the example of the 
Protestant Parliament that had gone be- 
fore it, seized the whole of the Church 
property for Catholic purposes. The pro- 
perty of the Protestant Church was trans- 
ferred to Catholic priests. But what was 
done with Ministers’ Money? Was it too 
transferred to the priests? No; the Act 
of James II. expressly recited that Minis- 
ters’ Money was not recognised by the 
common law; that it was imposed by sta- 
tute; that it was a grievous imposition; 
and in conformity with the wishes of all 
parties it was declared to be abolished for 
ever. The thorn was small, but it was 
attended with peculiar exacerbation. He 
would advocate its entire extraction. He 
was as convinced as that he was speaking 
that moment, that unless the ecclesiastical 
institutions of Ireland were modified, un- 
less Government dealt boldly and promptly 
with respect both to the Protestant and 
the Catholic Churches, wretched, paltry, 
and temporary measures of amelioration 
might be applied; but that for the evils of 
Ireland they would not be able to devise 
an effective cure. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN supported the Mo- 
tion. The tax was felt to be a badge of 
servitude, and a galling injustice; and in 
the name of the Irish people, he called on 
the House to abolish it altogether. 

Mr. GROGAN objected to the mode of 
settlement suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Master of the Mint. It 
would not do to abolish Ministers’ Money, 
and to substitute payment out of the Ec- 
clesiastical Fund. That fund was already 
4 portion of the revenues of the Church, 
and if it were to be applied to other pur- 
poses than those to which it was at present 
allocated, in order that Ministers’ Money 
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might be abolished, it was clear that the 
12,0002. now received under that head 
would be alienated from the Church. 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL was of opinion 
that the tax was a grievance in principle, 
and that it was inflicted under circum- 
stances which aggravated its injustice, the 
burden being heaviest on those towns 
where Catholics most abounded. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNELL said, if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Master of the Mint 
intended, by anything that had fallen from 
him that night, to advocate the pensioning 
of the Catholic clergy, he, for one, would 
not give his assent to any such proposition. 
He considered the tax a gross injustice, 
and therefore would vote for its abolition; 
but he did not want to have the revenue 
that was realised from it transferred to the 
clergy of his own Church. 

Mr. FAGAN replied. He believed that 
an inquiry before a Select Committee would 
not satisfy the people of Ireland on this 
question; they would be content with no- 
thing short of a repeal of the Act of 
Charles. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 73; Noes 
149; Majority 76. 
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Keogh, W. | 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. | 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, W. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Morgan, O. 

Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M. 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 

O’Brien, Sir L. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Price, Sir R. 

Prime, R. 

Pugh, D. 

Ricardo, O. 

Riee, E. R. 

Romilly, J. 

Sandars, G. 

Scott, hon. F. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sibthorp, Col. 

Smyth, J. G. 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 

Stafford, A. 

Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, J. 
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Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir (, 

Wood, W. P. 

Wortley, rt. hon, J, §, 

Wyvill, M. 

Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS, 

Hill, Lord M. 

Dundas, Adm. 


Tollemache, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williamson, Sir H. 


Amendment agreed to 
Tlouse adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 14, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Blaney. 


| Pustic BrLts.—1* Smoke Prohibition; Parliamentary 


Proceedings Adjournment. 


| 2® Leases of Mines (Ireland). 
| 5® and passed;—Mutiny; Marine Mutiny. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Deerness, for Alteration of 
the Present System of Parochial Education, Scotland.— 
From Shipowners, and others, of the Port of Grange. 
mouth, against any Alteration of the Navigation Laws,— 
From the Members of several Lodges of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for the Exten- 
sion of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act to 
that Order.—From Liverpool, Bristol, and other Places, 
to be relieved from the Imposition of Legacy Duty on 
Charitable Bequests.—From Kiltennel, against the Na- 
tional System of Education, Ireland.—From the Magis- 
tracy of Forres, for an Alteration of the Poor Law, 
Scotland.—From Cheltenham, in favour of the Election 
Recognizances Bill.—From Cannington, against the Di- 
plomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill. 


THE CORN AVERAGES. 


The Duke of RICHMOND said, it was 
not his intention to trouble their Lordships 
with a long speech in putting the question 
to his noble Friend relating to the Com 
Averages, of which he had given notice. 
In doing so he begged to state distinctly 
that he had no intention of making any 
attack upon the officers of the Board of 
Trade, for he acquitted them of any neg- 
ligence in making up the returns. But 
their Lordships must be aware that to 
every one in any way connected with land, 
it was of the utmost importance that those 
averages should be true, inasmuch as all 
payments under the Tithe Commutation 
Act depended upon and were regulated by 
them. He believed that a very consider- 
able portion of the corn grown in this coun- 
try never came into the averages at all, 
being sold without going through any re- 
gular market. But what he complained 
of was, that the corn inspectors appointed 
to make returns from the various markets 
named in the Act, did not properly dis 
charge their duty; that those gentlemen— 
he might also have said ladies, for he un- 
derstood that the wives of some influential 
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electors had received the appointment— 
had shown much carelessness in the per- 
formance of their duty. He wished to 
ask, whether the corn inspectors were re- 
quired to keep any books in which to re- 
gister the returns made by them ; and whe- 
ther, on the part of the Board of Trade, 
or any other department of the Govern- 
ment, any one was sent into the country to 
see that the duty was regularly and pro- 
perly performed. Any local inspection by 
the landed proprietors would, he knew, 
Jead to great dissatisfaction on the part of 
the farmers, who would be jealous of their 
landlords having an opportunity of knowing 
the quantity of corn sold by them. But 
at the same time a very general opinion 
prevailed in the country that very gross 
mistakes had been made in the average 
prices of both wheat and barley. The 
Act provided a penalty for an improper 
discharge of the duty of inspector; but he 
believed it had never been enforced. He 


wished to ask his noble Friend, whether | 


the returns could be depended upon, and 
would the Government take means to en- 
sure a better supervision of the inspectors ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had made inquiries at the office of the 
Board of Trade, and he was informed that 
in the new towns the returns were made 
by excise officers, and in the old by clerks 
to solicitors and shopkeepers; as the offices 
became vacant in the latter places they 
would be filled up by officers of the Excise. 
The officers of the Board of Trade were of 
opinion that the averages in general were 
correct. 


BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Lorpv STANLEY rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the mode of carrying on the public 
business in that and the other House of 
Parliament. He hoped that, if compelled 
in the course of his observations to speak 
in very plain terms, he would be forgiven 
by their Lordships as well as elsewhere, 
on the consideration that his only object 
was to point out to their Lordships what 
he believed were great and increasing evils 
inthe conduct of the legislative business 
of the country, and to suggest a mode in 
which those evils might be met. He did 
notintend to deal with the private business 
of either House, or the appointment of Com- 
mittees, either public or private. He should 
confine himself to one very important point. 
That to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of their Lordships was the business 
of legislation—the mode of introducing and 
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carrying through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the laws which were embodied in the 
public general statutes of the realm. It 
was impossible for him to look back on a 
period of now more than twenty-five years, 
over which his experience of Parliament 
extended, without seeing that, in the course 
of that time, there had been, not only a 
great alteration in the constitution and 
character of the House of Commons, but 
also in the feeling with which their Lord- 
ships’ House and the other House of Par- 
liament were regarded by the public at 
large. He did not say that the change 
was altogether disadvantageous, nor would 
he say that it was altogether beneficial. 
In the first place, much greater attention 
was generally paid throughout the country 
to public business and legislation than was 
the case some years ago, There was, and 
he rejoiced to see it, a much greater amount 
of general information diffused throughout 
the community in regard to the legislation 
of the country. But this advantage, which 
he regarded as inestimable, was not unac- 
|companied by evil. There was a general 
| and self-complacent belief on the part of 
| almost every individual person in the com- 
|munity that he was fit and competent to 
| judge of every measure submitted to this 
| and the other House of Parliament. There 
was consequently greater activity in pres- 
sing measures of legislation, and at the 
same time far less deference for the opin- 
ions of their Lordships in that House as 
well as of the representatives of the people 
in the other House of Parliament. Within 
the walls of the other House of Parliament 
a somewhat similar change had taken place. 
Constituencies watched their representa- 
tives more narrowly, perhaps requiring 
them too frequently to submit their indi- 
| vidual judgment to the wishes of their con- 
| stituents. But, certainly, representatives 
jhad greater inducements to recommend 
| themselves to the notice of their consti- 
tuents by much greater activity in speaking 
—a result which did not tend to the ad- 
vancement of public business. There was 
a most lamentable facility of diction, at all 
events, in the other House of Parliament, 
which might be gratifying to constituen- 
cies when displayed by their representa- 
tives, but which did not tend much either 
to the edification of those who listened to 
the orations, or to the advancement of 
public business. Adjourned debates for 
two or three nights had become the rule, 
and debates begun and ended in one night 
the exception. It were needless to say 
how such a practice interfered with private 
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business. Again, there was a disposition 
on the part of the public to expect at the 
hands of the Government legislative reme- 
dies for public grievances. While that 
responsibility was cast on the Government, 
their facilities for carrying measures through 
Parliament were greatly diminished. In the 
other House two nights only in the week 
were set apart for carrying on measures 
connected with the public service. The 
other three days were given up to Motions 
proposed by individual Members, or Bills 
with which they were charged. But so 
far was the Government from having con- 
trol over the two days on which they might 
proceed with their own measures, on every 
Motion for going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, it was the privilege of any Member to 
introduce any subject, and to take up, with 
the discussion of such subject, the whole of 
a night allotted to Government business. 
The same might be repeated on the fol- 
lowing and successive night, on the Motion 
for going into Committee of Supply. And 
fortunate was the Government if it had 
only one night occupied with such inter- 
ruption. It was necessary that the finan- 
cial affairs of the country should be duly 
considered, and provision made for the exi- 
gencies of the public service before the 
Easter recess. The annual Mutiny Bill 
ought to be passed before the same period. 
But the result of the practice which now 
prevailed was, that the business of legisla- 
tion or of law-making could not practically 
commence before the month of May or of 
June. When that unfortunate facility of 
speaking which occupied the earlier part 
of the Session began to abate—when the 
country was blessed with fine weather and 
a hot summer, and the attendance in Par- 
liament became rather oppressive—then 
began, in the other House of Parliament, 
the despatch of legislative business. Mea- 
sures were then brought in wholesale. 
With numerous Committees, either the 
business was interminable, or the Govern- 
ment had to alter Bills to conciliate oppo- 
sition and get them passed, however dis- 
jointed. From his experience of the House 
of Commons it was often a matter of as- 
tonishment to him, not that measures were 
often attended with great difficulty as re- 
garded their interpretation, but that they 
came out of the hands of Committees ex- 
pressed in tolerable English. Amendments 
were often made in one clause without 
reference to another; and frequently even 
in point of sense the different portions of 
measures were totally inconsistent with 
each other. Bills were sent out of the 
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| House of Commons in that state. Ag 
| Richard the Third said of himself, it might 
| be said of them, that they were— 
“ Sent before their time 
Into this breathing world ;’— 
and the consequence was, that they were 
a: “ Scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable”— 
that, if ‘‘dogs’’ did not ‘‘bark’’ at them, lay- 
yers carped at them, so soon as they came 
| to be acted upon, and their inconsistencies 
|stood revealed. The noble and learned 
| Lord on the Woolsack, or the noble and 
| learned Chief Justice, when such Acts had 
to be considered for judicial objects, too 
frequently found that, with their margin— 








- . . Chaos sat supreme, 
And by decisions, more embroiled the fray,” 


He deprecated the method of legislation 
pursued in the other House of Parliament, 
He did not wish to draw any invidious 
distinctions between individuals; but his 
experience led him to give great credit to 
| his countrymen from the northern part of 
the island. There was less discussion on 
Scotch Bills than on measures connected 
with any other portion of the kingdom; 
and the Scotch business done bore a far 
greater proportion to the Scotch speeches 
made, than that exhibited in regard to 
matters connected with any other part of 
the empire. The Scotch Members were 
in the habit of doing business without 
talking much about it. Before a Bill came 
before Parliament, they appeared to have 
consulted and discussed the matter, so that 
when the measure was introduced it passed 
| through its stages without much remark or 
‘material alteration. He had confined his 
observations hitherto to the House of Com- 
mons, because there, according to the pre- 
vailing practice, the business of legislation 
commenced. The delay in originating 
Bills, which were then hurried through 
their stages, involved, as a consequence, 
still greater delay in the legislation of 
their Lordships’ House, and still greater 
hurry in disposing of the measures. By 
no fault of their own, he feared they were 
sinking in public estimation as a body of 
useful legislators—because for the first five 
or six months of the Session of Parlia- 
ment they were in a state of compulsory 
inactivity; and in the course of the last five 
or six months of the Session they had 4 
mass of business before them to which they 
could not properly attend. In the system 
of hasty and defective legislation they 
made themselves unwilling accomplices. 
If they dropped measures on account of the 
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period of the Session, the result was, that 
having been wholly inactive during the 
early part of the Session, they were com- 
elled at its close to put aside measures on 
which the House of Commons might have 
bestowed great pains and much time, and 
the stoppage of which might be regarded 
by the country as a mischievous interfe- 
rence with useful legislation. He would 
take an illustration from what had occurred 
in the last three years; during the first of 
those years a Conservative Administration, 
of which he was a Member, held office; the 
second year was one in which a change of 
Government took place; and in the third, 
the conduct of public affairs was entirely 
under the control of the present Adminis- 
tration. In 1845, there were passed 
through Parliament altogether 132 Acts; 
of those, 23 were originated in the House 
of Lords, 109 in the House of Commons. 
A number of Bills coming from the Com- 
mons, which, being of a routine character, 
their Lordships did not think it necessary 
to print, were excluded from the calcula- 
tion. But of 91 Bills sent up from the 
Commons in 1845, and printed, there were 
sent up in February, 1; in March, 5; in 
April, 12; in May, 4; in June, 9; in July, 
59; in August, 1. Of the Acts which were 


brought up in 1845, and passed, 63, or one- 
half of the whole number, were substituted 
for the first time to the inspection of their 
Lordships during the last six weeks of 


the Session. He spoke only of public 
Bills. In the Session of 1846, of 117 
Acts which were passed, 12 originated in 
the House of Lords, and 105 in the House 
of Commons. Of these 26 were not prin- 
ted. Of the remaining 79, 28 reached 
their Lordships’ House before the end of 
June; 15 were sent up in July, and 36 in 
August. In July and August their Lord- 
ships were called upon to consider no less 
than 51 Bills, which they passed into Acts, 
whether they considered them or not. In 
the Session of 1847, 115 Acts passed, of 
which 11 originated in the Lords, and 104 
in the Commons; 7 were not printed, leay- 
ing97. The last was what was considered 
an early Session of Parliament. There 
were brought up from the House of Com- 
mons in January 2 Bills, in February 6, 
in March 7, in April 10, in May 15—in 
all 40 Bills up to that period. In June 
there were brought up 28, in July 29, 
being 57 Bills sent up and passed during 
those two months. 49 of these were sent 
up and passed during the last six weeks, 
and 28 were actually brought up for the 
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first time to their Lordships, and passed 
through their various stages, in the three 
weeks previous to the. prorogation of Par- 
liament. It was impossible to look at 
these facts and figures, and say that the 
legislation of the country was conducted 
on a principle which was either creditable 
to the Legislature, or calculated to inspire 
confidence in Acts of Parliament them- 
selves. The result was, that almost im- 
mediately after the passing of the Acts, 
defects were found in them, and it became 
necessary to introduce Acts to amend Acts, 
so that not only did this mode of conduct- 
ing the public business result in legislation 
being enormously and inconveniently in- 
creased, but both the Legislature and the 
legislation suffered in public opinion. He 
had thus stated frankly what were the evils 
of the present system. He thought it could 
not be said that he had overdrawn its in- 
convenience to the public service; and 
while he charged these evils upon no Go- 
vernment—for they were wholly beyond 
the control of Government—he was quite 
sure that all those who had been, or who 
expected hereafter to be, connected with 
the conduct of public affairs, must find it 
their interest to supply a remedy to these 
serious evils. He knew it would be said 
that one cause of the great inconvenience 
was that it was impossible to originate in 
their Lordships’ House a great majority 
of the Acts of Parliament, because there 
were very few of them which did not clash 
with the Parliamentary privileges of the 
House of Commons. He admitted that it 
was so; but he was afraid their Lordships’ 
House was not the one capable of suggest- 
ing the remedy for this state of things. 
He earnestly hoped, however, that the 
House of Commons would take into their 
deliberate consideration whether their pri- 
vileges were not inconveniently strained 
for their own purposes, and whether, with- 
out any abandonment of their constitutional 
privileges, or the least fear of depriving 
themselves of those powers which were es- 
sential to the balance of the constitution, 
some relaxation of those privileges might 
not be useful to the public service. He be- 
lieved there was in the House of Commons 
a Committee specially for advising with the 
Speaker upon the conduct of the business 
of that House; and he could not conceive 
a subject more worthy of the attention of 
that Committee, than the possibility of re- 
laxing the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons; and he was sure that any recom- 
mendation emanating from such a body, 
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presided over by a right hon. Gentleman 
who commanded the universal esteem and 
confidence of all parties, would not fail to 
be received with general approbation. He 
must say, further, that much as he re- 
gretted the restraint upon the free action 
of their Lordships at the early period of 
the Session, yet he was ready to confess 
that, in the majority of cases, he would 
not desire that legislation should originate 
in their Lordships’ House; considering, as 
he did, that the great body he had the 
honour of addressing were more fitly em- 
ployed in controlling, revising, and super- 
intending the hasty legislation of the more 
popular branch, than in originating and 
sending down measures for their consider- 
ation. Besides, he had remarked—he 
knew not whether he was mistaken—but 
certainly he had remarked that, as a gene- 
ral rule, Bills originating in their Lord- 
ships’ House were not always received with 
great favour by the other branch. He had 
observed that, whether from the non-pub- 
lication of their Lordships’ Papers, or the 
scanty attendance of their Lordships not 
attracting public attention, undoubtedly it 
often happened that measures, which passed 
that House with apparent unanimity and 
without exciting any objection out of doors, 
were made the subject of severe contest 
and strong animadversion when they 
reached the other House. He would there- 
fore, as a general rule, infinitely prefer 
that Bills should come in the first instance 
from the House of Commons, believing 
that the more proper function of their 
Lordships was to control, amend, and re- 
vise the legislation of the House of Com- 
mons. He confessed that the only mode 
which occurred to him of remedying, or 
rather of palliating, what he considered, 
and what he hoped their Lordships also 
considered, to be a great evil, of having a 
drought of business at the beginning, and 
a perfect deluge at the end, of the Session, 
was to convert these into an equal stream 
to be carried through the whole of the 
Session. He hoped he would be permitted 
to say also—speaking as he did frankly 
and without reserve of the evils of the pre- 
sent system—that, independent of the in- 
convenience to the country and to their 
Lordships’ House which resulted from the 
state of inactivity to which they were con- 
demned at an early period of each Session, 
there was another evil arising from it, in- 
asmuch as the younger Members of their 
Lordships’ House—more especially those 
who had not been trained to habits of bu- 
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siness in the other House—had no induee. 
ment to give their attendance where there 
was no business to be done. Consequently, 
these younger Members did not acquire 
that legislative experience and those habits 
of legislative industry which, at the present 
time more especially and emphatically, he 
held to be a matter of vital importance 
should be possessed by Members of the 
Upper House of Legislature. The remedy 
which he ventured humbly to suggest was 
one which he hoped would not startle those 
who disliked innovations in the main, be- 
cause he admitted it was an innovation 
on the practice of the House. The re. 
medy was this, to grant to that House, 
of course by an Act of Parliament, the 
power, when they saw fit, upon the receipt 
of a Bill passed by the other House of 
Parliament, and previous to the reference 
of the Bill to a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House, to adjourn the consideration 
of the measure from the period of the 
Session at which they could not deliber- 
ately enter upon its consideration, to an 
early day to be named at the commence- 
ment of the next Session of Parliament; 
and that that House should then be per- 
mitted to proceed with the Bill as if the 
prorogation had not intervened, and as if 
the Bill had just been sent from the other 
Tlouse of Parliament. He thought that 
many advantages would arise from the 
adoption of this principle. In the first 
place, it would afford a fitting employment 
to their Lordships at the early period of 
every Session, during which they were at 
present necessarily inactive. In the next 
place, at the close of the Session, their Lord- 
ships would not have the painful alterna- 
tive thrust upon them of passing or reject- 
ing measures equally without consideration 
—of either admitting them, and thus, per- 
haps, giving their sanction to imperfect 
legislation, or rejecting them, and thus 
rendering futile and vain the whole of the 
previous proceedings in the other House 
of Parliament, and compelling their pro- 
moters to proceed in the next Session de 
novo, subject to all the interruptions and 
difficulties of such a course. There was & 
collateral advantage which he might men- 
tion. He did not think that any injury 
would be done by having before the coun- 
try for four or five months the Bills passed 
by the House of Commons in the state in 
which they left that House, and by hear- 
ing the general opinions of the country on 
the details of those Bills before they came 
under the consideration of their Lordships 
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in the following Session of Parliament. 
Hle would also venture to suggest that with 
respect to all measures so postponed, their 
Lordships might have the power of refer- 
ring them to some competent legal adviser, 
for the purpose of examining their tech- 
nical phraseology, and the bearing which 
one clause would have upon another, as 
well as their bearing upon other Acts, and 
more especially recent Acts of Parliament; 
and thus furnishing their Lordships with a 
legal report upon the bearings of every 
Bill so suspended. He believed, that if 
this were done, the legislation, while it 
would be diminished in amount, would be 
infinitely improved in quality. He was 
quite satisfied that their Lordships, both 
at the commencement and the close of the 
Session, would be placed in a situation not 
only more satisfactory to their own feelings 
and their own desires, but also more cre- 
ditable to the conduct of their business, 
and more calculated to raise their Lord- 
ships in public estimation. He appre- 
hended, however, that the Bill which he 
proposed to introduce for effecting these 
alterations, would, to some extent, be an 
infringement of the prerogative of the 
Crown. Their Lordships were aware that 
Her Majesty had the power, by proroguing 
Parliament, of putting a stop to the legis- 
lation then in progress, though it was a 
power which in the present day would be 
little exercised. He could not conceive 
that any Government would advise the 
Crown to prorogue Parliament for the pur- 
pose of defeating a measure which had 
already obtained the assent of the House 
of Commons, and which it was understood 
was about to receive the assent of the 
House of Lords. He could hardly con- 
ceive such a case, but still such a case 
might arise. Even in that case, however, 
there would be no infringement of the prero- 
gative, unless in each particular case their 
Lordships passed a resolution that the Bill 
should be adjourned till next Session. But 
the prerogative might still be exercised in 
any case where a Bill was pending, and 
where no such resolution was passed re- 
specting it. He did not ask to deprive 
their Lordships of any power they now 
possessed to pass Bills, but he proposed 
that in any case where they thought fit— 
say in the ease of a Poor Law Bill, a San- 
itary Regulations Bill, or one for the 
amendment of the law, or for the im- 
provement of the constitution of the courts 
of law—which they might receive so near 
the close of the Session as to prevent them 
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doing justice to it—they should have the 
power of postponing such Bill till the next 
Session, without rendering any previous 
labour bestowed upon it vain and useless, 
He had endeavoured to ascertain whether, 
on the ground of privilege, there was likely 
to be any well-founded objection to this 
measure on the part of the House of Com- 
mons; and he was satisfied, provided it 
did not extend, as he did not propose it 
should, to Bills the main purpose of which 
was connected with the levying of taxes, 
there would be no reasonable ground for 
jealousy on the part of the House of Com- 
mons. He thanked their Lordships for 
the patient hearing which they had given 
him. He had prepared a Bill, which, with 
their Lordships’ permission, he would lay 
on the table of the House; and if they 
were disposed to give it a first reading 
now, he would propose that it should stand 
over till after the Easter recess. He asked 
their Lordships to give the subject that con- 
sideration to which he thought it was en- 
titled, in order to apply a practical remedy 
to that which they all agreed was a prac- 
tical evil of no small magnitude. ’ 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE did 
not rise to discuss the Bill on its first 
reading; but he could not allow that op- 
portunity to pass without expressing on 
his own part and that of the House, 
the thanks they owed to the noble Lord 
for the consideration he had bestowed on 
this subject, undoubtedly one which had 
forced itself again on the attention of al- 
most every Member of the House. The 
noble Lord had stated, that the evil he 
complained of was not the fault of any Go- 
vernment; but there could be no doubt 
that, Session after Session, public business 
was, for the reasons he had stated, re- 
tarded and impeded in the other House of 
Parliament; that many measures did not, 
in consequence, receive that due considera- 
tion which they demanded; and that thus 
a practical impediment to legislation was 
experienced. There might be different 
views entertained as to the details of the 
noble Lord’s Bill; for example, as to what 
was the most proper stage of my measure 
at which the suspension should take place. 
But on these points he would not enter, 
and would in the meantime only observe 
that the principle of the Bill had his most 
entire concurrence. 

Lorp BROUGHAM gave his cordial 
concurrence to the Bill, and would give it 
every consideration in his power; though 
he must say he had some doubts how far 
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an Act of Parliament was required for the 
purpose contemplated. It appeared to 
him to be very much a matter settled by 
the Standing Orders, for, in point of fact, 
they could at present drop a Bill which 
came up to them at the close of the Ses- 
sion, either at the second reading or at the 
Committee, and could take up that precise 
Bill in the next Session, and pass it through 
all its stages; while the House of Com- 
mons, having previously considered the 
Bill, could, if they chose, pass it also with- 
out discussion. He concurred in what had 
been said as to the precipitancy with 
which, at the close of a Session, important 
measures of legislation were passed; and 
he could not avoid saying, what he had 
done on various other occasions, that some 
method ought to be adopted for getting 
better framed Acts of Parliament, and for 
the avoidance of rash and blundering law- 
making. His noble Friend had referred 
to one mode of effecting this object—the 
obtaining the assistance of learned, experi- 
enced, and practised men in preparing 
Acts of Parliament; and he thought the 
greatest improvement that could be effect- 
ed in legislation would be the establish- 
ment of a Board of such learned and prac- 
tised men to revise the draughts of all 


Acts; and after they had become Bills, 
and undergone any changes, to revise 
those changes, compare them with the 
original draught, and see that there was 
nothing in the Bill contradictory of other 


Acts of Parliament. In this way they 
might avoid the mass of inextricable con- 
fusion that now prevailed—the using of 
the same words in different senses, some- 
times in the same Act, sometimes in the 
same clause; and the use of phrases in one 
part of the Act without any regard to 
their use in another; the result of which 
was, that when these laws were promul- 
gated and sent to the country, and came 
to be considered by the Judges, those 
learned and eminent persons were com- 
pelled to make meaning out of that which 
had no meaning, to reconcile contradictions 
that were irreconcileable, and to do many 
that were impossible—all which would be 
infallibly and unfailingly prevented by the 
adoption of some efficient mode of revisal 
in Parliament. He also concurred in 
thinking that means should be adopted to 
insure a more deliberate course of legisla- 
tion than was now permitted them at the 
end of a Session. Why, it had come to 
this, that the House of Lords could not be 
said to have a free agency in considering, 
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correcting, and improving many measures 
that came from the House of Commons; 
for when a Bill came up near the end of g 
Session, it just meant that they must 
either pass it or throw it out at once. He 
hoped that no long time would elapse be. 
fore means were adopted to secure not 
only the object aimed at by the noble 
Lord, but a more perfect description of 
legislation. 

Lord REDESDALE considered that 
this was an alteration so serious that he 
never could make up his mind to agree to 
it. It was a proposal that required the 
deepest deliberation of all parties before it 
was carried into a law. In his opinion it 
would virtually give the power of passing 
a Bill with the consent of one House only 
and the Crown. That was a power which 
he viewed with great jealousy, and one 
which he thought would be attended with 
very great danger. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND could not 
agree with his noble Friend (Lord Redes. 
dale). He thought such a measure as had 
been proposed would be attended with 
great benefit, and would tend very much 
to remedy an evil which all acknow- 
ledged. 

Bill read 1. 

House adjourned. 
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MINUTES,] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Sadlier, 
from Carlow, for Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—By 
Lord Dudley Stuart, from Inhabitants of the Parish of 
St. Paneras, Middlesex, for Adoption of Universal Suf- 
frage.—By Mr. Henry Berkeley, from Bristol, for Alter- 
ation of the Law relating to the Clergy of the Church of 
England.—From New Sarum, for Alteration of the Law 
of Settlement.—From Wexford, for Repeal of the Union 
with Ireland. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Crown and Government 
Security Bill, 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, it had been 
asserted in that House that the present 
movements upon the Continent were only 
for the attainment of that freedom which 
was already possessed by England. That 
might be perfectly true, but it was not the 
ease with regard to Ireland. In that coun- 
try there was an absolute mockery of con- 
stitutional liberty. The people there had 
not the means of making their rights avail- 
able, and, above all, they did not possess 
the inalienable privilege of freemen—to 
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manage their own affairs. He complained, 
too, that they were subjected to the tyran- 
ny of the spy system—a proof that the 
policy of the Government was retrograding 
with regard to Ireland. The third clause 
of the Bill now under discussion was capa- 


ble of being made a fearful weapon against ! 


the liberty of the subject, because it struck 
at the right of free discussion. Yet, whilst 
proposing this unconstitutional measure, 
the Government had done nothing to pre- 
serve the real peace of Ireland. This Bill 
would array class against class, and blow 
up the embers of a most dangerous civil 
discord. The Government were willing to 
do anything in the way of oppression, but 
nothing in the way of mitigating or remov- 
ing the grievances of Ireland. What could 
the representatives of Ireland, when they 
went back to that country, say but this— 
that during their attendance in Parliament 
no hope had been held out, and no promise 
made, of amelioration to Ireland ? In fact. 
they could do nothing but advise the people 
to avoid crimirial acts, the shedding of 
blood, and insurrection. But as to holding 
out any hopes from this Legislature, they 
could not. 

Mr. M. MILNES suggested that it 
would be better for all purposes that the 
discussion, instead of proceeding at this 
stage, should be taken in Committee; and, 
by way of setting a good example, he 
should reserve his remarks. 

Mr. J. EVANS said, since the Bill had 
been introduced, alterations had been made 
in it which certainly moderated its original 
character; but even if they had existed 
originally he should still have voted against 
it. Considering the state of the country, 
on which so much had been said, he could 
not consent to the enactment of the clause 
containing these words ‘‘ open and advised 
speaking’ for two years, nor for two 
months. He particularly objected to the 
provision for making a man a felon for 
words spoken. In many foreign countries 
order was preserved among the people by 
the bayonets and sabres of soldiers; but 
in this country it was maintained by the 
people themselves, who expressed their 
opinions, through public meetings, of any- 
thing they disapproved of. By means of 
this “‘ safety valve”? many excellent changes 

ad been effected without shedding one 
drop of blood. He appealed to every Mem- 
ber of the House whether this had not been 
the case within the last few years. Why, 
if open and advised speaking was to be 
felony, he was surrounded with felons. 
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How often had the constitution been de- 
stroyed in our own days! How often had 
the sun of England set for ever, and her 
glory departed in the apprehensions of those 
who had withstood every change; though 
neither the one nor the other had yet oc- 
curred! Some of the best and noblest 
patriots who now sat near him had been 
allowed, for the first time, to enter that 
House, accomplished without the slightest 
danger by public meetings. Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been carried by them. The 
Reform Bill was carried by them also; and 
he would ask, whether no violent speeches 
had yet been made in the days of the Re- 
form Bill ? Had no gallant officers now sit- 
ting in that House, supported the Reform 
Bill by violent speeches ? He really did not 
know whether more actual treason had not 
been spoken in carrying that measure than 
on any other; at all events, he believed 
there was a good deal. During the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the corn laws, the 
same feeling had been carried further; for 
some of the agitators on that question were 
said to have threatened to assassinate the 
right hon. Baronet the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Why, it was a well-known fact, 
that charges had been made in that House 
against an hon. Gentleman that he had 
been inciting the people to assassinate the 
right hon. Baronet. There was no doubt 
about it. The result, however, of free dis- 
cussion was, that it produced wholesome 
effects; and he contended that so long as 
it was retained, this country would be safe 
from the clamour and dissatisfaction which 
now agitated Europe. It was his honest 
conviction, that, by the law of England, 
the open and advised speaking of words 
alone had never been accounted high trea- 
son; and he believed that if it were pro- 
hibited, secret clubs and plots would arise 
which would be found infinitely more mis- 
chievous. 

Sir G. GREY expressed a hope that 
the appeal of the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. M. Milnes) would be listened to 
by the House. They were now discussing 
whether the words “open and advised 
speaking”’ should be retained, when the 
same question would have to be considered 
in Committee. The construction given to 
the Bill by his hon. and learned Friend was 
very far from being the true and real one. 
He agreed with him as to the immense ad- 
vantage of public meetings, and of the 
freest latitude being given for the discus- 
sion of public measures, and impugning 
the conduct of public men; but it was 
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not a right construction of the Bill to 
say that a speech made at a_ public 
meeting, upon publie policy, or the pro- 
ceedings of public men, with a view to 
effect alterations in the constitution, would 
be among those prohibited by the Bill. 
There must be an intent, in the first place, 
of levying war against the Queen, and the 
open and advised speaking must have re- 
ference to that intent. That part of the 
clause would have no operation if there 
was no intention of levying war. It was 
not proposed to make the mere fact of an 
intention to overawe the deliberations of 
Parliament by the use of strong language 
more penal than it was at present. That 
was left to the general law as it stood; but 
it was proposed to make what had been 
accounted treason before, felony now. He 
left it to the House to consider whether 
the language spoken in Dublin had not 
transgressed the limits of free discussion. 
At all events he hoped the House would go 
into Committee, when the subject could be 
regularly discussed. 

Sir R. PEEL: I have no wish to pro- 
long this discussion; but I wish to put a 
question with regard to this Bill to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General. In order to make my question 
intelligible, it will be necessary I should 
state what I consider to be, at present, 
the construction of the law with regard to 
the particular offence to which I refer. I un- 
derstand that by the 36th Geo. III., made 
perpetual by the 57th Geo. III., if any per- 
son shall compass or intend the death, the 
wounding, or the restraint of the Sove- 
reign, and shall express that intent by 
printing or writing, by publishing in 
printing or writing, that offence will be the 
offence of high treason. That law, so 
made perpetual, is by this Bill extended to 
Ireland. That, as I understand, is the 
only alteration, the extension of the law 
to Ireland, which this Bill will make with 
regard to the offence, There is another 
description of offence which a person may 
commit, namely, the compassing or intend- 
ing to deprive the Sovereign of the Royal 
name or title of any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions—of a colony, for instance. If 
a person shall express that compassing, 
either by publishing in printing or writing, 
or by open and advised speaking, that 
offence, under this Bill, will be felony. 
Suppose a person hereafter should commit 
this offence, namely, should compass or 
intend the death, the wounding, or the re- 
straint of the person of the Sovereign by 
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open and advised speaking, what will, in 
the eye of the law, be that offence, and 
what will be the penalty to which it will be 
subjected? Do I make myself intelligi. 
ble? The offence of deposing the Crown, 
either by printing, publishing, or writing, 
or by open and advised speaking, will be a 
felony; but as to the higher offence of com. 
passing the death of the Sovereign by open 
and advised speaking, what, in the eye of 
the law, will be that offence, and what will 
be the penalty? During the present reign 
there have been two or three cases of at- 
tempting to maim the Sovereign. Now, 
suppose a person should compass the death 
of the Sovereign by open and advised 
speaking, that, under the 57th George IIL, 
would be treason; but what, under this 
Bill, would be the penalty ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
putting this question; and, at the risk of 
differing from some of my hon. and learned 
Friends, I will state distinctly what is my 
deliberate opinion. By the Bill, as it now 
stands, the offence of compassing or ima- 
gining the death, maiming, or wounding of 
the Sovereign, will remain as under the 
old law, with the exception that the Sta- 
tute of the 36th George III., made per- 
petual by the 57th George III, will be 
extended to Ireland, and thus cure a doubt 
whether it now applies to that country. 
The minor classes of treason, namely, the 
compassing or imagining the deposition of 
the Crown, the levying of war with intent 
to comfort or succour the King’s enemies, 
will, if expressed, become a felony, and a 
felony only. But the question which is 
put to me by the right hon. Baronet is 
this: assuming that there is a clear com- 
passing and imagining the death or maim- 
ing of the Crown, uttered or expressed by 
open and advised speaking, what will that 
offence be? With the greatest deference for 
the opinions of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Haverfordwest (Mr. J. 
Evans), and the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Martin), I say distinctly, after 
consulting the highest authority upon the 
subject, that it is, and will continue to be, 
treason. On that subject I apprehend 
there can be no doubt. It is not for the 
purpose of clearing up any doubt, or let- 
ting the public perfectly understand what 
is the effect of open and advised speaking, 
that these words are introduced, because I 
apprehend it is clear that although the 
bare speaking of words will not constitute 
treason, yet if words are spoken that are 
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words of advice, direction, or persuasion, 
tending to effectuate some traitorous act or 
design, that they, according to all the au- 
thorities, and among them the highest au- 
thority now upon the bench in England, 
are clearly, and beyond all doubt, treason. 
I may further be allowed to state that hon. 
Members who have put various questions 
upon the meaning of these words, would 
have been much assisted if they would 
look at the report of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners upon crimes and offences, 
in which they profess to codify the law as 
it now exists, without any alteration or 
amendment. The Commissioners have 
given the law of treason in their arrange- 
ment, and they clearly point out the diffe- 
rent definitions of the term ‘‘treason;”’ 
and among the rest they law it down as 
clear and settled law, which they propose 
to re-enact without alteration, that words 
spoken shall not be deemed to constitute 
an act of treason, unless they are words of 
advice, direction, or persuasion, tending to 
effectuate some traitorous act or design. 
This is clearly laid down, as gathered from 
all the authorities—the authority of Fos- 
ter, Hale, and others; and the directions 
of Judges in more modern days confirm 
that view of the case. I state, then, as 
being the result of the consideration of the 
highest authorities on the subject, that the 
compassing or imagining the death, maim- 
ing, or wounding the Crown, either in 
England or Ireland, if this Bill is passed, 
evidenced by open and advised speaking, 
will, beyond a doubt, amount to treason. 

Sir R. PEEL had no doubt whatever 
upon the general law—and he was sure it 
ought to be the law—that the compassing 
the death of the Sovereign, expressed by 
publishing, printing, or writing, should be 
treason; but might not the fact of print- 
ingand publishing, being evidence of com- 
passing, throw some doubt upon the ante- 
cedent clause with regard to the compass- 
ing by open and advised speaking ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL did not 
think it would, because the law was now 
perfectly settled. 

Mr. Serseant TALFOURD begged 
refer on this point to a case on which there 
could be no dispute—the case of Colonel 
Despard. If ever there was a case where 
‘conviction for high treason was received 
Without any sympathy for the criminal on 
the part of the public, or any doubt as to 
the propriety of the conviction, it was the 
case of that unfortunate soldier; and he 
Would remind the House that he was con- 
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victed almost entirely on words only, words 
not lightly spoken in attending a public 
meeting, but words of advice, direction, 
and persuasion. He was defended by the 
most eminent counsel. Serjeant Best 
urged this very point, that there was no- 
thing proved against him but words, for, 
though the form of an atrocious oath was 
found on the person of those associates 
among whom Colonel Despard had become 
degraded enough to lower himself, yet 
there was nothing found upon his own per- 
son; and, therefore, his learned counsel 
maintained that he was connected with the 
conspiracy only by certain words and ex- 
pressions which he was said to have used. 
This point was, therefore, strongly pressed; 
and on this point, Lord Ellenborough 
thought it right in his charge — there 
being three other Judges associated with 
him in a special commission—distinetly 
to lay down the law on this point. He 
says—- 

“T think it fit to state a word or two on some 
of the topies which have been touched upon on 
the part of the defendant, as to the quality of the 
crime imputed to the defendant, and as to the 
nature of the proof by which the charge thereof is 
supported. It has been urged that the crime 
consists only in words, and that words are not of 
themselves overt acts of high treason. If it be 
said that loose words, referable to no particular 
design, words merely calumnious, or seditious 
words expressive of an irritated and angry mind, 
and of sentiments highly indecent and criminal in 
a subject towards a Sovereign, but words neither 
indicating nor conducing to the execution of any 
definite purpose of a treasonable kind on his own 
part, nor persuading or exciting others to concur 
in the execution thereof on theirs; I readily admit 
that loose words of this description are not to be 
considered as constituting overt acts of high trea- 
son, and that it would be too much to infer from 
the random and reckless, though highly blameable 
use of expressions of this kind, so mischievous and 
abominable a purpose as the destruction of the 
King. Butif words of this kind are used at meet- 
ings held for the purpose of forwarding designs of 
atreasonable nature, and if they are addressed to 
persons with an intent to excite and confirm them 
in the prosecution of measures which have for 
their declared object the assassinating or deposing 
of the King by force of arms, or when words are 
the immediate vehicle by which treasons, such as 
these, are communicated, and by which they are 
and sought to be carried into full completion 
and effect, it never was, since the promulgation of 
law in this land, by any one lawyer ever doubted 
that words of this nature, uttered for such a pur- 
pose, at such meetings or consultations, and being 
themselves the very instruments and means of 
exciting other persons to take part in measures 
which had for their end and object the personal 
destruction of the King, were in their very nature 
and essence the clearest and most absolute overt 
acts of high treason that can be stated. This 
point never yet admitted of a doubt—it never was 
questioned—it never can be so,” 
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Mr. 8S. MARTIN said, the question 
was, whether a man going to a public 
meeting without concert, and there speak- 
ing his own opinion openly and advisedly 
with regard to what might tend to the 
death of the Sovereign, would be guilty of 
an act of high treason? On this subject 
he would refer his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General to Burns, who was 
an authority upon the criminal law :— 

“Burns,” said Lord Coke, “seemed to think 

that to utter words was not a sufficient overt act 
whereupon to convict a person of treason: it was 
misprision of treason only.” 
So, also, Hale and other authorities, that 
words only, if not put in writing, were not 
an overt act. And Hawkins said, that to 
charge a man with speaking treason would 
only be actionable where the words were 
treasonable :— 

“ Nevertheless,” said Burns, “at this day it 
seems clearly to be agreed that, by the common 
law, and the Statute of Edward III., words spoken 
amount only to a high misdemeanour, and not to 
treason.” 


This was the law as laid down by a 
great authority, and he apprehended it 
was correctly laid down. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, all words which 
were at present simply seditious would re- 
main so; but if they were of a treasonable 
character under the existing law, they 
would by this Bill be made felony. The 
existing law was, therefore, mitigated, 
whilst, under a false suggestion of mercy, 
no person would go unpunished who con- 
spired against the public peace and the 
lawful supremacy of Her Majesty. 

Mr. CAVENDISH referred to the 
taunts used on a former occasion by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex with regard to 
the Fox Club. Now, he was a member of 
the Fox Club, but he did not know there 
was anything in this Bill contrary to the 
opinions of Mr. Fox, or to the principles of 
his (Mr. Cavendish’s) ancestors. The hon. 
Member had talked of an old woman being 
in the Cabinet, which he supposed was an 
insinuation against the Duke of Welling- 
ton; but if that were so, he still thought 
the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, asa 
military man, equal to that of the hon. and 
gallant Member. He remembered very 
well the hon. Member himself being quite 
panic-stricken as to the state of Ireland; 
and therefore he did not think it became 
him to taunt the Cabinet with being paniec- 
stricken. He therefore turned to the law- 
yers for their opinion, in enabling him to 
form a judgment with regard to this Bill; 
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but he found such opposite and contra 

opinions among them, that he could obtain 
no satisfaction from their advice at all, 
The hon. Member for Cockermouth had 
spoken against the measure; but his objec. 
tions were chiefly made up of quotations 
from Hansard, and therefore, in his mind, 
went for nothing. Indeed, recollecting that 
the hon. Member had once sent a chal- 
lenge to another Gentleman for using sean- 
dalous expressions towards Her Most Gra. 
cious Majesty, he could not help thinking 
that, if this Bill had then been law, the 
scandal would have been punished in the 
way it deserved, and the valuable life of the 
hon. Member would have been put to no 
risk, Then he turned to the opinions of 
the popular Members in the House, parti- 
cularly to the hon. Member for Montrose, 
who last Session had shown great s0- 
briety, but at present, probably excited by 
younger men, he had displayed extraordi- 
nary excitement, particularly with regard 
to the Irish Church. He found, however, 


that the claim of the hon. Member to be an 
exponent of popular opinions was strenu- 
ously disputed elsewhere; for, on reference 
to the proceedings of the body called the 
National Convention, he found that a Mr. 
Cuffy declared he knew the Montrose 


burghs well, and he knew that the hon. 
Member did not represent the opinions of 
the people there, but only the sentiments 
of a few hard-hearted Scotch political eco- 
nomists. Finding, therefore, that none of 
these authorities were to be relied upon, 
he had to fall back upon his common sense, 
and, considering the provisions with which 
the Bill was guarded, he was in favour of 
supporting the measure. 

Mr. HUME condemned the ridiculous 
and foolish personalities in which the hon. 
Member had indulged. He knew nothing 
about Mr. Duffey or Cuffy of whom the hon. 
Member had spoken; but he knew that 
his constituents were, to a man, in fayour 
of the entire abolition of the Irish Chureh. 
The hon. Member had talked of falling 
back on his common sense ; but any one 
who had heard the hon. Member must be 
convinced that he had very little common 
sense to fall back upon. 

Mr. HORSMAN would also notice the 
speech of the hon. Member, though cer- 
tainly in a different spirit to the hom. 
Member for Montrose. In his opinion the 
speech was distinguished both by ability 
and by good humour; and he had nothing 
to find fault with except that the hon. 
Member did not do sufficient justice 
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himself and his talents by presenting him- 
self oftener to the notice of the House. 
There were one or two little inaccuracies, 
however, with regard to himself. He had 
not quoted from Hansard, but from Black- 
stone and Hale ; and with regard to the 
challenge the hon. Member alluded to, the 
circumstances were these. The then hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Bradshaw) 
had made what he thought an attack on 
the character of the Queen; and at a dinner 
given to him (Mr. Horsman) by his consti- 
tuents he commented on that speech. He 
did not send the challenge—he received it, 
and his first impression was to decline it; 
but coming to London and putting himself 
in the hands of his friends, he felt that it 
required more courage to refuse a challenge 
than to accept it. He therefore accepted 
the challenge, which he had regretted ever 
since, and of which he was thoroughly 
ashamed; and if ever he was placed in the 
same position again, he hoped he should 
be able to show more moral courage, and 
to display more Christian principle. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE asked who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree? If they 


looked to the speeches which had been 
made by various hon. Members, how could 


they come to a decision as to what the law 
of treason was? He opposed this Bill be- 
cause he thought it a retrogressive act in 
legislation; and when every other country 
in Europe was progressing, he thought it 
was too much for a Government calling 
itself liberal to make open and advised 
speaking an act of felony. He thought 
the Government were disposed to favour 
the cause of liberty; but he could not forget 
that in the year 1792 the same thing oc- 
curred, when a party who were called the 
Alarmists separated from their party on a 
Bill involving the same principle. Now, 
in what he had stated as to the old’ woman’s 
feeling which governed the Cabinet, he 
begged to say he had neither made nor in- 
tended any allusion to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; if he had, he should have spoken 
of that noble Duke with the greatest re- 
spect, and he wished that his Grace was at 
the head of the Government. He had 
said that there was an old woman’s feeling 
in the Cabinet. It was not necessary to 
tay whether that allusion had reference to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department, or the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control; but this he 
knew, that the impression in the country 
was that there was an old woman’s feeling 
Pervading the Cabinct. He had never 
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taken exception to the course which was 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the keeping of the peace on 
Monday last; on the contrary, he had ex- 
pressly said that he thought the arrange- 
ments which were then made were admira- 
ble, and he only wished the Government 
would carry out the principles of concili- 
ation with the same force as they carried 
out those of a coercive character. The 
voice indeed was the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands were the hands of Esau. The 
hon. Gentleman had insulted his constitu- 
ents. If that hon. Gentleman dared to 
show his face on the hustings in Middlesex, 
let him, and he did not think that the name 
of Cavendish would bring him fifty votes. 
The hon. Gentleman was one of those 
whose time being engrossed in lolling in 
the windows of Brooks’s, made them fancy 
they could govern the whole world. The 
hon. Gentleman was one who lived on his 
own estate and upon other people’s ideas; 
and when next he addressed himself to 
him (Mr. Osborne), let the hon. Gentleman 
do it on the spur of the moment, and not 
bring forth, as the result of his lucubra- 
tions by the midnight oil, such a miserable 
production as that which he had addressed 
to the House. 

Sir De LACY EVANS believed that 
under this Bill, with regard to written 
words, there was a mitigation of the law; 
and the great question at issue had refer- 
ence to the new proposition included in the 
third clause. He doubted whether the 
operation of the severer penalty would be 
applicable only to the two extreme cases 
cited, and he thought there was no intelli- 
gible security for public liberty as respected 
the freedom of speech. The question was, 
whether the existing law was not abun- 
dantly stringent for the purpose of pre- 
venting treasonable speaking. He had 
had, perhaps, more experience than any 
other Member of the House of the salutary 
effect of minor degrees of punishment; and 
if the punishment for sedition were severe, 
why introduce this new principle into the 
law? Though he was most anxious to 
give at this moment any powers which 
might be necessary for the maintenance of 
peace and the maintenance of the institu- 
tions of the realm, he should vote against 
the passing of this Bill, unless it were clearly 
shown that the existing law was not sufli- 
ciently stringent to meet the emergency. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD thought that the 
Amendment which had been proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet would change the 
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whole character of the Bill. Many hon. 
Members were frightened at being charged 
with what was called ‘a factious opposi- 
tion’ to this measure. If the fact were 
so, he must say it had resulted from that 
opposition that an alleviation of the se- 
verity of this enactment had been obtained. 
He objected, however, to the Bill, because 
it made a man still liable to transportation 
for spoken words. He complained of the 
Bill, not only as it affected Ireland, but as 
it affected the whole of the United King- 
dom. He thought that if they contrived 
te make this offence a misdemeanour it 
would be quite sufficient. For his own 
part he thought that the further proceed- 
ings on this Bill should be delayed till the 
lawyers agreed. It was a cruel thing that 
any man should be subject to the penalty 
of transportation for an offence which the 
Judge might not be able to define. He 
was anxious to retard the completion of 
this Bill until they should understand the 
law, and what was really the crime which 
they had to deal with. 

Sir W. CLAY objected to the Bill, be- 
cause it included in the same category of- 
fences of such a different character, espe- 
cially with reference to written and spoken 
words. He admitted that the language 
which had lately been held in Ireland, and 
in England too, by certain parties, was 
such as no Government ought to allow; 
but he thought that the object which they 
sought to obtain might be reached without 
adding to the class of political offences. 
He should have proposed to his right hon. 
Friend to leave out the provisions in refer- 
ence to spoken words, and, instead of this, 
to have so far altered the law with regard 
to a misdemeanour in the speaking of sedi- 
tious words, that where in any case a per- 
son offending shall have spoken seditious 
words at a meeting which should amount 
to treason, and shall have been held to 
bail for such offence, if the same person 
shall be again brought up before the ma- 
gistrates, and upon the same proof where- 
on he was already held to bail, the magis- 
trate should thik he could be held to bail, 
such magistrate should have the power to 
refuse bail in the case of such second of- 
fence, under such circumstances, and that 
then the party should of course be com- 
mitted to prison to await his trial, and to 
prevent his doing mischief. Reason and 
experience taught that it was wise to treat 
words spoken with leniency. The present 
Bill was not a gagging Bill, nor a Bill of 
pains and penalties. On the contrary, it 
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was an ungagging Bill, and a Bill to abro. 
gate enactments with regard to treason, 
He should support the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend, agreeing as he 
did in the general object of the measure, 
Mr. MUNTZ said, that whatever might 
be the opinion of the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down, he felt persuaded that 
a large proportion of the population would 
regard the clause in question as a gagging 
one. After lawyers on both sides of the 
House had expressed such opposite opin- 
ions, it was too much to expect simple lay- 
men to construe and understand this ob- 
jectionable Bill. It was said, indeed, that 
no Government could now enforce an un- 
constitutional Act. He had read history 
too well to feel satisfied with that kind of 
argument. He could not forget that the 
very same men who protected Pym and 
Hampden afterwards consented to the exe- 
eution of Lord William Russell. The peo- 
ple generally felt that the Foxites had for. 
gotten all their principles except one, and 
that one was the principle of doubling the 
income-tax. What had been the conduct 
of the Government since its advent to 
power? First, they brought forward an 
Irish Arms Bill, and attempted to drag 
with them all the independent Members of 
the Government. Next, having found the 
country in great distress, they appointed 
a one-sided and packed Committee to in- 
quire into the cause of that distress; their 
third and last act was to endeavour to 
force on the country a gagging Bill. He 
believed that this Bill would make men’s 
minds rankle and fester, and induce them 
to do what otherwise they would never 
have thought of doing. Had such a law 
been in operation in 1831 and 1832, we, 
and others who entertained similar opin- 
ions, must have been transported. We 
held frequent interviews with Lord Althorp 
jand other leading Whigs of that period, 
‘all of whom, instead of throwing cold 
‘eater on the meetings, encouraged the 
| popular leaders to continue the agitation. 
He said advisedly, that had it not been for 
the meetings of that day, and the deputa- 
tions sent up from all parts of the country, 
not a single Whig would have sat on the 
Treasury bench. Now, he could never 
consent to the passing of a clause which 
would subject a man to transportation for 
spoken words. Evidence might be got UP 
which would lead to the transportation of 
any Members of that House. Ever since 
the present Government had been i 
power, this country had been retrograding 
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as regarded its physical condition; and 
that he believed was the real cause of the 
present excitement. When the masses of 
the people were in a state of comfort, they 
could not be got together in large num- 
bers; but when they were without the 
proper and necessary quantity of food— 
when they saw comforts around them, and 
had nothing themselves to support life—it 
was natural that they should feel discon- 
tented. It would be found, on examina- 
tion, that during the last thirty years there 
had been no great commotion in this coun- 
try except when the people were in a state 
of privation and misery. He called upon 
the Government to search for a remedy 
for the present state of things; and if 
they could not provide one themselves, to 
let others do so. He must strongly op- 
pose any clause which might have the ef- 
fect of putting a dangerous check to free- 
dom of speech. 

Mr. GRATTAN would oppose the Bill. 
The present law was amply sufficient to 
put down seditious writing and speaking 
in Ireland. He would ask whether an im- 
prisonment of three, four, or five years, 
accompanied by a fine, was not a sufficient 
punishment for the utterance of words 
which had given rise to this Bill? Would 
they sentence to everlasting infamy, and 
make an expatriated felon of a man who 
was a descendant of one of the oldest 
families in Ireland, and inflict indelible dis- 
grace on his posterity, because he had been 
guilty of using intemperate language? Mr. 
0’Brien had not asked the French to send 
to Ireland 50,000 men to assist the Irish 
in the accomplishment of their desires. 
Did not the late Daniel O’Connell mention 
in that House, and elsewhere, that the 
Americans had promised to send 50,000, 
at least, to help the Irish in struggling for 
the fulfilment of their desires ; and yet no 
one thought of prosecuting Daniel 0’Con- 
nell because some people in America had 
said that they would give armed aid to the 
Irish, The Government might depend 
upon it, that this measure of coercion 
would fail to carry out their designs; it 
would most assuredly produce a dreadful 
revolution if persisted in. Why could not 
the Government trust for the security of 
the empire to the old statutes, which were 
quite strong enough? Because intem- 
Perate language had been used by a few 
in Dublin, that was no reason why they 
should subject the whole of Ireland to this 
dreadful measure. Every one in Ireland with 
whom he had had any conversation spoke 
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with feelings of the greatest abhorrence in 
reference to the articles of the United 
Irishman, of which he had only seen two 
copies. He had just received a letter from 
an individual well known to many Mem- 
bers of that House. Writing from Ireland, 
that individual said, that he was too happy 
to state that he had witnessed very little 
excitement amongst the people in Cavan, 
Longford, Westmeath, and Carlow; and 
that those only who were suffering from 
want of employment seemed disposed to 
join in a movement to better their condi- 
tion. Now, he sincerely believed that 
statement to be true. The Irish were not 
rebels; they were not traitors; but they 
were agitating continually to improve their 
condition. And was it wonderful that peo- 
ple who were suffering all the horrors of 
starvation should strive to mitigate those 
horrors ? The writer whom he had quoted 
went on to state that the Irish people were 
not disaffected. He had received another 
letter from another individual equally well 
known in that House with the writer whom 
he had just quoted, and he stated that it 
was difficult to ascertain what were pre- 
cisely the feelings of the majority of the 
Irish people at the present moment; but he 
believed that the general opinion was that 
no outbreak whatever was intended. He 
firmly believed that statement. In the 
county of Wicklow, the writer stated that 
everything was quiet, and that, instead of 
attending to political matters, the people 
were busily employed in cultivating the 
land. Other nations, whether for good or 
evil, had recently obtained great changes 
in their governmental institutions ; and in- 
stead of making a move forwards, in uni- 
son with the general movement through- 
out Europe, the British Government 
brought in a Bill to stop the expression 
of public opinion. If they governed Ire- 
land as they governed England, they 
would find her people as loyal and peace- 
able as any portion of Her Majesty’s sub- 


jects. 


Mr. MOWATT rose to ask a question, 
to which he should like to have an answer 
from Her Majesty’s Attorney General. He 
wanted to know if it was the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s legal advisers that, by the 
Act that had been so repeatedly reterred 
to in this Bill, namely, the Act of 36th 
George III., which was subsequently made 
permanent by the 57th George III., to 
compass or imagine the death of, or to 
wound the Sovereign, if accompanied by 
any overt act, such as printing, uttering, 
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and publishing, would continue to be made 
high treason? He apprehended that the 
answer of the learned Attorney General 
would be, that no doubt it was proposed to 
retain that law in full force, and to apply it 
to Ireland. He also wished to be informed 
whether his impression was right, that by 
this Bill it was proposed to make the com- 
passing or imagining any injury to the 
Sovereign a felony, without any overt act 
at all beyond the mere open and advised 
speaking with that intent? He wished to 
know whether it was proposed to put both 
laws in operation, so, as it were, to leave 
no outlet for the escape of a prisoner. 
After the grave doubts on this point that 
had been expressed by many hon. and 
learned Gentlemen in that House, by whose 
opinion the House was bound, to a certain 
extent, on this question—he wished to know 
whether, if the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government really meant to make the law 
operate in both cases, the Government 
should not state so in clear and intelligible 
language? It would appear from the 
manner in which this portion of the Bill 
was drawn up, that Her Majesty’s At- 
torney General was extremely ignorant of 
grammar. He considered, that with re- 
gard to the third clause, it was so ungram- 
matical in its construction that it ought 
fairly and legitimately to be made the sub- 
ject of ridicule. He considered it rank 
nonsense, and that it was only by very 
great courtesy that the House could con- 
vert it into any sense at all. Te thought 
that on so important a question affecting 
the liberties of the subject, the language 
ought to be so plain and unmistakeable 
that every country bumpkin might under- 
stand it. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that when he had answered the question of 
the hon. Member on a previous occasion, he 
had thought that he had saved himself the 
trouble of replying to, and the House the 
pleasure of hearing, the hon. Gentleman 
again. The first suggestion which he 
would make to the hon. Gentleman before 
answering his question was, that before he 
censured it for want of grammar, he should 
read the clause of which he spoke. [Mr. 
Mowatt: I have read it.] He would 
take the liberty of stating, if that were the 
case, that no person, however grammatical 
his construction might be, could draw a 
clause which the hon. Gentleman could 
understand, The clause as it then stood 
was so plain that no person who had read 
it could place upon it the construction 
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which had been placed on it by the hon, 
Gentleman. The question asked by the 
hon. Gentleman was, whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
retain this clause, which referred only to 
offences intended against the person of the 
Sovereign, shown by an overt act? That 
was nothing like the clause; and the hon, 
Gentleman could not have attended to that 
which had been said over and over again 
—that those offences directed against the 
person of the Sovereign were construed as 
treason, and the Act—the Act itself—was 
proposed to be extended to Ireland. Those 
offences were, compassing or imagining 
the death of the Sovereign, or the wound- 
ing or maiming the Sovereign; and publi- 
cation or writing any such intention was 
to be an overt act. The next class of of- 
fences was the compassing or imagining 
the deprivation of the Crown, or the taking 
from the Crown any part of its dominions; 
and these offences were to be evidenced 
in the same way—by publication, or by 
open and advised speaking. The next 
offence was the compassing or imagining 
the levying of war, with the intention of 
overawing the Crown or the House of Com- 
mons; and the overt act in this case was si- 
milar to those which he had already stated. 
The indictment was to be for the wilful in- 
tent to commit any of these offences; and, 
so from being an extension against the 
liberty of the subject, the ungrammatical 
words complained of contained a point 
rather favourable to the persons accused 
of any of these offences. Instead of stat- 
ing that persons so offending should be 
guilty of felony, a distinct mode of proof 
was laid down on the face of the indiet- 
ment; and of course that was much more 
favourable to the subject than the mere 
creation of the felony in so many words, 
and leaving the proof to be established in 
any way it might. He had thought that 
the insertion of these words by him was 4 
duty he owed to the people; and they pro- 
tected, instead of invading, the liberty of 
the subject. 

Mr. WAKLEY was astonished, after 
the many conflicting opinions which been 
advanced by legal Gentlemen in that House 
on the proper construction of the thi 
clause, that the Attorney General should 
strive so hard to retain it. The Attorney 
General had stated that the Government 
by this Bill were not seeking for fresh 
power; but if that was not their intention, 
why had they introduced the Bill at all! 
Why did the hon, and learned Gentleman 
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deny that the object of the Government 
was to create a new crime, and to obtain in- 
creased power, and by that means jeopar- 
dise the expression of public opinion in 
this country ? That was the whole case of 
the Government; and he did contend that 
it was most unfair on the part of the Go- 
vernment to pretend, when seeking for 
such a measure as this, that it was, in 
point of fact, a mitigation and not an in- 
creased severity. Why, look at what had 
transpired in this metropolis within the 
last few days. Look at the manner in 
which the institutions of this country had 
been upheld; look at the way in which 
they had been endeared to the people of 
this kingdom. After what they had seen 
of the conduct of the people, he maintained 
that the asking for such a power as this 
against the people, amounted to a libel 
upon the good faith and the liberty of the 
people of this country. In his opinion it 
was a most attrocious libel. The Govern- 
ment was acting as though a desire had 
been manifested in this kingdom to attack 
the Queen, and to lessen her just authority. 
Now, the Government must feel that the 
unconstitutional steps which they were 
taking to infringe upon the liberties of the 
people, were in direct violation of the prin- 
ciples which they had professed in former 
times. The Government ought to be aware 
of what they were doing, and the manner 
in which they were supported by Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House. 
There was not a declaration which the Go- 
vernment made on reference to this Bill, 
which was not cheered on the opposite side 
of the House. It was a Tory Government 
with a Tory Opposition. It was absolutely 
the fact; and he did trust that in the course 
of a very few days the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would change places with those on 
the Ministerial side of the House, and that 
they would give the Radical Members an 
opportunity of sitting where they ought to 
sit. The Radical Members were in oppo- 
sition to the Government; hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were not. The people of this 
country had proved themselves to be loyal, 
and anxious to defend the institutions of 
the country; they wished to preserve to 
themselves the privilege of boldly and fear- 
lessly expressing their opinions on public 
questions; and that was the way in which 
the Governments of this country had been 
enabled to sustain their power. That was 
the way in which the institutions of this 
country had been supported. If they al- 
lowed “abuses to eat their way into their 
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establishments until they festered, and 
cankered, and grew rotten—and that would 
be the case if they suppressed the free ut- 
terance of public opinion—they might de- 
pend upon it that this country would soon 
fall from its present pre-eminent position. 
The Government was about to inflict upon 
this country all the horrors of the Six 
Acts. The people would henceforward be 
deprived of the privilege of advocating use- 
ful changes in the public institutions of the 
country which must become necessary from 
time to time. The Government could 
scarcely be aware of what was said out of 
doors relative to the course they were pur- 
suing. The middle classes, upon whom 
the Government endeavoured to rest for 
support, were astonished at the manner in 
which a Government calling itself a ‘ Li- 
beral Administration’? was dealing with 
the public institutions of the country. 
There was not a power which the people 
possessed that was of more value in the 
sustaining of our institutions and a Liberal 
Administration, than the power of boldly 
and candidly expressing public opinion. 
But the Government was absolutely pursu- 
ing a course against which even Mr. Pitt 
protested; so that now, for the first time 
in the history of this country, and that, 
too, under the auspices of a “ Liberal ” 
Government, open public speaking was 
made a criminal offence. If this course 
were persisted in, then he contended that it 
was the Government that was endangering 
the institutions of the country, and not 
those out of doors who were demanding re- 
form. Why, what could be more hostile 
to the Crown of this country than to make 
the masses of the people dissatisfied with 
the course which the Ministers of the 
Crown were pursuing? Was it right that 
because some parties in Ireland had done 
wrong, the people in England and Scotland 
should suffer? And that was really the 
course of legislation which the Government 
were pursuing. In his opinion nothing 
could be more impolitie or unwise than 
that course. The hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition benches saw that the Govern- 
ment was playing their game; they were 
quite delighted with the present Ministers 
and their measures. And well they might 
be, for he would undertake to say that if a 
Tory Minister were in power at that mo- 
ment, he would not dare to propose such a 
measure as this. But because the present 
Ministry had come in under false colours, a 
portion of the people were silent on their 
conduct. That portion of the people could 
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not believe that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was falsifying the 
principles which he formerly professed ; 
and consequently the course which he was 
now pursuing was tolerated. This discus- 
sion had now lasted somewhat longer than 
three hours and a half; and it was very 
likely that a long discussion would take 
place in Committee. If the Radical party 
in the House did its duty, and were true to 
its own principles, it would not allow the 
Bill to pass with the words ‘‘ open and ad- 
vised speaking.’’ Powers were possessed 
by minorities in that House which they 
were bound to exercise on great occasions; 
and if the Radical minority were united 
amongst themselves, he believed they would 
be able to prevent the objectionable words 
from being retained. Seeing the vital im- 
portance of the question at issue, they 
would be guilty of a most disgusting be- 
trayal of their own principles, if, possessing 
the power to which he had referred, they 
failed to exercise it. He entreated the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to take a careful review of all that 
had been said. If the Government did not 
yield, he, for one, would obstruct the pro- 
gress of the Bill as far as possible; and he 
believed there were many other hon. Mem- 


bers who would join him in that course. 

Mr. AGLIONBY hoped that the House 
would allow the Bill to go into Committee, 
when objections to the words ‘‘ open and 
advised speaking’’ could be more appro- 
priately discussed. He hoped that the 
Government would consent to adopt the 
suggestion which he had made two or three 
days ago, to the effect that ‘‘ open and ad- 
vised speaking ’’ against the institutions of 
the country, in the manner mentioned in 
the Bill, should not be regarded as a felony, 
but merely as a misdemeanour; and that 
the privilege of being being bailed out upon 
arrest be allowed, and that on conviction 
the prisoner might be condemned to hard 
labour at the discretion of the Court. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the Speaker do now leave the chair :— 
Ayes 287; Noes 33: Majority 254. 
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House in Committee. 


On the 3rd Clause it was proposed that 
the words ‘‘open and advised speaking ”’ 
be left out of the clause. 

Mr. MOWATT considered this was one 
of the most important questions that had 
ever been submitted to Parliament since 
he had attained the age of manhood. He 
was from his heart and soul opposed to 
this Bill, more particularly to the third 
clause, and to the words, ‘‘ open and ad- 
vised speaking.” It was a step back- 
wards in the era of legislation. He had 
no sympathy with those madmen and fools 
who had been spouting sedition, either in 
Dublin or the Convention, and he would 
gladly lend his aid to any reasonable mea- 
sure for the purpose of repressing their 
highly reprehensible conduct; but this 
clause went beyond the necessity of the 
case, for the law, as it at present existed, 
was wholly adequate to meet the exigen- 
cies of the time. The onus of proving the 
existence of the necessity for this law, lay 
upon those who were the proposers. No 
Member of the Government had attempted 
to prove that necessity except the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord had alluded to the 
events which were passing around, and to 
the times in which we lived, as proof of 
the necessity of passing this law. But 
surely our institutions were in much great- 
er danger in 1795, when we had clubs all 
over the country affiliated to the Society 
of Jacobins—when the Monarch had been 
personally attacked on his way down to 
open Parliament. Surely the noble Lord 
would not contend that the present times 
were more exciting and alarming than 
those of 1795. The noble Lord had com- 
plained that when these sedition-mongers 
were committed for trial, they were, under 
the present law, permitted to be out on 
bail, to add to their crimes by repeating 
the offence. But it should be remembered 
that, on conviction, they could be subject- 
ed to imprisonment for three years, and to 
the imposition of a fine of unlimited 
amount. If that were insufficient to stop 
the career of these men, and the noble 
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Lord having tried the present power of the 
law had found it wanting, no reasonable 
man would refuse to give him further 
powers if he could make out a case requir- 
ing them; but the noble Lord had not 
done so. He rested his case upon the 
fact that men out on bail repeated their 
offences; and the course he should have 
pursued should have been to have asked 
for a measure enacting that a person com- 
mitted for a second offence of this nature 
should not be admitted to bail. He dif- 
fered in opinion from the Attorney Gene- 
ral as to the construction of this clause, 
and contended that after it became law 
any person who should either in that 
House or out of it express an opinion, 
under any circumstances, that any colony 
might be separated from the mother coun- 
try, however much such separation might 
conduce to the advantage of the mother 
country itself, would be guilty of felony. 
He was sure that the great majority of 
the Members of that House, and the vast 
mass of the community, were unaware of 
what would be the working of the Act, or 
no organ of the press could ever have con- 
tended that it would be a salutary mea- 
sure. He thought the measure had been 
brought forward in indecent haste, without 
any just ground, and considered it a mon- 
strous violation of the two fundamental 
principles of our constitution—the freedom 
of speech, and the freedom of the press. 
Nothing but the failure of the existing 
Jaw to put down these offences could jus- 
tify the attack now made on the liberties 
of the people; and he believed that the 
sympathy which would be excited in favour 
of the suffering parties would be attended 
with the most dangerous consequences. 
It was not sufficient for the Government 
to direct their attention to the conduct of 
the parties against whom this measure 
was directed. They ought to apply their 
mind to the consideration of the causes of 
the existing discontent, and endeavour to 
remove them by extending the elective 
franchise, and thus affording the people 
an opportunity of nominating their repre- 
sentatives. 
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lect, and most deeply regret. At the 
same time he must be allowed to observe 
that the unfortunate and deluded classes 
who might listen to that sedition or trea. 
son might be the same—the venom as ob. 
noxious, the poison as deleterious in the 
one instance as in the other. He might 
go further, and, knowing the powerful ef. 
fect eloquence had on the human mind, he 
might say that treason spoken was still more 
dangerous than treason that was written. 
Why, then, it might be asked, should they 
assign the same punishment in both cases ? 
His answer was this—punishment was in- 
flicted for the prevention of crime and the 
security of society. He had, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that the words pro- 
posed to be left out ought to be retained 
in the clause. If the effect of the Bill 
should be to make men consider more 
earnestly and deeply what they might 
utter at large assemblies of the people—if 
its effect should be, not to confine punish- 
ment to the hand that executed, but the 
mind that devised and the language that 
excited to treasonable acts—whether that 
language was the result of thoughtlessness, 
folly, or vanity—all classes of the country, 
the peaceable, the loyal, and the most anx- 
ious to reform real and proved abuses, 
would owe a debt of gratitude to the Go- 
vernment for having brought in this Bill. 
At the same time he was bound to express 
his regret that, backed as they had been 
by the almost unanimous support of that 
House, the concession they had made 
showed that they were rather inclined to 
confide in the forbearance of the majority, 
and their unwillingness, at the present 
time, to embarrass the movements of the 
Government. 

Mr. CLAY must, in his conscience, ob- 
ject to the retention of the words in ques- 
tion. The law was at present extremely 
inefficient, and no doubt the Bill now pro- 
posed would be a great improvement if 
the Government would make the crime a 
misdemeanour instead of a felony, and 
take it out of the class of bailable offences, 
He entertained the most anxious hope 
that that suggestion would be agreed to, 


The Marquess of GRANBY was quite | and that the Government would consent 
ready to admit, that a wide distinction | to accept a law which he believed would 
should be drawn between the conduct of the | be equally efficient as, and certainly more 
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man who in his own chamber sat down and | 
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constitutional than, the one proposed. 
they would not do so, he feared that they 


that of him who before a public assembly, | would send to the country a law bearing 
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upon its face the fatal stamp of fear and 
excitement, if not with some admixture of 
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concession which the Government had 
promised, making that part of the Bill 
have only a temporary action, was a dis- 
tinct admission that a general and perma- 
nent law had been asked for to suit a par- 
ticular time and particular persons. It 
could not be denied that there was a great 
difference between words spoken and words 
written, for whereas the latter implied 
malice aforethought, and were read and 
re-read over and over again, the former 
had little effect beyond the circle to whom 
they were addressed, because it could not 
be expected that all that was spoken would 
be reported, and their effect went off after 
the effervescence of the moment. For 
these reasons he could not agree to the re- 
tention of the words; and he cherished a 
most anxious hope that the Government 
would yield to the generally-expressed 
feeling of Members of that House — of 
Members who were not very violent parti- 
sans, and would consent to the omission 
altogether of the objectionable words. 
But at the same time, when the sur- 
geon’s knife was placed in their hands, 
he called upon them not to content 
themselves with the excision of the can- 
cered heart; but for God’s sake, and for 
the love they bore their country, to turn 
their attention to those alterative and re- 
medial measures which alone could prevent 
the reappearance of the disease in an- 
other, perhaps a more vital part. 

Mr. EWART trusted the Government 
would consider that it was not by penal 
measures, but by remedial measures alone, 
that the country had enjoyed the greatest 
amount of happiness and freedom. In all 
questions concerning offences of ‘‘ opin- 
ion,” our laws always held that that opin- 
ion must be expressed deliberately and of 
aforethought. That was the principle and 
intention of our law; yet that principle, the 
retention of these words would violate. 
He should wish to vote against the words 
altogether; but if some words to the same 
effect were to be retained, he should sug- 
gest that it should be “ public speaking,’ 
instead of ‘‘ open speaking,”’ and that the 
public speaking should be repeated more 
than once. He knew there were some 
hon. Gentlemen who were in favour of this 
clause, because it made that felony which 
was before treason. He did not share 
that opinion with those hon. Gentlemen, 
and was of opinion that transportation 
should not be the punishment for offences 
of opinion. He had not opposed the first 
and second reading of this Bill, and had 
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offered it only a qualified opposition; but 
as he was confident there was good reasons 
for opposing this clause, he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that before the 
Committee came to a division upon this 
clause, which he hoped would not be long, 
he wished to observe, that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Serjeant Talfourd), in quoting the 
case of Colonel Despard, had omitted to 
mention that there was a certain ingredient 
in that offence, and that was, that the gist 
of the offence was conspiracy. He took 
his stand not so much upon the construc- 
tion of old statutes, as upon the belief that 
the Government would not meet with the 
sympathies of the public, if they did not 
show that there was a distinction in their 
minds between the deliberate overt act of 
publishing and printing, and the less cri- 
minal act of opinion. Portions of the Bill 
were, no doubt, ameliorations of the ex- 
isting law, and he thought that the coun- 
try would thank them for it. Where they 
had taken extended power, he thought 
they required it; but still he must oppose 
the words “open and advised speaking,” 
because he thought them unnecessary and 
mischievous. He wished no one to sup- 
pose, however, that in voting for the omis- 
sion of those {words they left the offence 
unpunishable, because it was his intention 
to propose the substitution of other words, 
which would, he believed, amply meet the 
case, and would receive the general sup- 
port of the House. In conclusion, he must 
tender his thanks to the Government for 
the energy and promptitude with which 
they acted on Monday last. But for their 
very excellent arrangements, the whole 
town might have been in a state of anarchy 
and confusion, and they might have had to 
deplore the loss of hundreds of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr. BAINES said, that very material 
improvements had been made in this Bill 
since it was first introduced; but he could 
not bring himself to say he could adopt, 
even as a temporary measure, the clause 
they were now discussing. They should be 
very cautious how they adopted, even as 
temporary, that which was objectionable in 
a constitutional point of view, for the tem- 
porary measure of to-day might become the 
precedent for a temporary measure to-mor- 
row. With respect to the words in ques- 
tion, he must call the attention of the 
Committee to what he conceived to be a 
great constitutional question connected 
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with the subject—that they were putting 
bare words on the same footing as an overt 
act or deed. They must not rely for their 
guidance on the Statute-book or the State 
Trials, for there was to be found in the 
former more bad, slavish, and tyrannical 
legislation, and in the latter more bad, 
slavish, and tyrannical conduct on the part 
of the Crown lawyers, than any one would 
imagine. Our great constitutional autho- 
rities, Coke, Hale, and Foster, had all laid 
it down that mere words without any overt 
act never could amount to treason; and Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Lord Eldon had 
introduced their statutes upon that princi- 
ple. By this Bill, it was sought to convert 
into a felony that which was now only a 
misdemeanour; and, for it, the punishment 
that might be inflicted was the highest 
known to the law, except capital punish- 
ment, which was happily confined to but 
few cases—and the same as was, in fact, 
inflicted upon Frost and his associates 
for overt acts of treason. How would 
the law stand if this part of the clause 
were left out? Spoken words would 


then be punishable as a misdemeanour 
to the extent of fine and imprisonment. 
If any person could be shown to have 


directly incited by words another person 
to any one of the acts mentioned in the 
Bill, and that act were committed, the 
former was to all intents and purposes an 
accessory before the fact, and upon every 
principle of law would be treated as a prin- 
cipal. That was the state of the law at 
present; there was ample power already of 
adjudging the necessary punishment to all 
these offences; and what he asked was, 
that they might not be removed out of the 
class of misdemeanours, and placed under 
the head of felonies. He had not—and he 
trusted it would not be supposed he had— 
uttered one word of extenuation for prac- 
tices and principles which he abhorred, or 
of encouragement to those who had made 
so many poor persons their unhappy 
dupes. He was most anxious to find a 
proper punishment for the perpetrators 
and abettors of offences such as_ these; 
but he greatly feared that the Bill, while 
it violated constitutional principles, would 
not effect that desirable object. 

Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD was 
anxious to state the reason why he had 
arrived at a conclusion different from that 
come to by many friends from whom it was 
painful to differ, and thought it was the 
imperative duty of the House to retain the 
words. He did it because their enactment 
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seemed to him to be just, and because his 
own painful experience of the consequences 
which had arisen from the use of seditious 
incentives, led him to think that there was 
a great defect in the law which measured 
out one degree of punishment to those who 
incited to intrigue, and a higher degree to 
those who acted under that excitement, 
The experience of what occurred at Staf- 
ford in 1842 had exhibited the practical 
working of the law in a most vivid manner, 
When the people in that county were on 
strike, and in a state of disquietude, agita- 
tors from a distance came among them, 
and after most inflammatory incentives had 
been addressed, on the fatal morning of 
the 15th of August the excited populace 
rushed to the destruction of property of 
every kind, and by every means; and the 
result was that felonies were committed to 
so large an extent that a special commis. 
sion was deemed necessary to try the of- 
fenders. And when he thought of the 
painful scenes he was compelled to witness 
when discharging the duty of public prose- 
cutor—-when he saw young lads charged 
with, and found guilty of, taking part in 
robberies, to the commission of which they 
had not the slightest intention in the morn- 
ing, and subjected to the punishment en- 
tailed upon felony—and when he found that 
those who had spoken the incentives were 
subjected merely to the punishment of 
misdemeanour, after ten days’ trial, and 
the stoppage of every other business—he 
confessed he did feel ashamed of the in- 
equality of the law. He did not regret 
that in that particular case the principal 
agitator, Cooper, did escape, because he 
was born with better hopes, and gifted 
with better powers, and had, since the oc- 
currence, without resigning a single opin- 
ion, devoted his powers to lofty and useful 
themes. But it was not necessary to have 
Cooper’s talent—it was not necessary to 
have much talent—to infuse poison into 
veins already burning with discontent and 
excitement. Reference had been made to 
the difference between written and spoken 
incentives to crime. Now, he who wrote 
appeals to the passions, addressed himself 
in a certain degree as from thought to 
thought; at all events the appeal could 
only be made to those who were able to 
read, where numbers were not congregated 
together, and where the spirit of frantic 
enthusiasm could not be so easily commu- 
nicated from eye to eye and from heart to 
heart; but he who understood the precise 
moment in which his treasonable incite- 
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ments were most likely to be efficacious— 
he who understood how to play on the cala- 
mities and sufierings which must be the 
Jot of man in this world, particularly in 
crowded and dense populations, and who at 
the proper moment presented to the minds 
in a state of vehement excitement the par- 
ticular principle he wished to have adopted— 
availed himself of a more dangerous instru- 
ment, and entailed upon himself a deeper 
guilt, than the man who addressed his in- 
centives publicly through the press. And 
when he was told by some friends whom he 
esteemed that the freedom of discussion 
was in danger, because words spoken with 
a certain intent were made felony, he 
would ask them where was their solici- 
tude for the safeguard of the constitution, 
which was the liberty of the press, seeing 
that the same punishment as that objected 
to for words spoken would apply by the 
terms of the clause to words published ? 
Now, it was a mistake, and he apprehend- 
ed that in truth those who used the argu- 
ment against spoken words confounded two 
things which were entirely different, and 
were, in truth, only associated together 
because they were presented to one organ. 
He could not help thinking that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bolton (Dr. Bow- 
ring), whose writings and speeches he had 
always regarded with the highest admira- 
tion from his earliest years—he could not 
help thinking, he said, that his hon. Friend 
had been a little misled by that natural 
sympathy he must feel for everything re- 
lating to the free expression of thought, 
and had confounded two things essentially 
different. He had confounded the aberra- 
tion of a noble nature who, under the ex- 
citement of a moment, saw the future in 
the instant, and who, under the impulse of 
feelings which arose from the contempla- 
tion of oppression and wrong, used some 
expressions which seemed to pass the 
bounds of legitimate discussion, but for 
which in his cooler moments he would feel 
regret; there was no relation between that 
and the treasonable language of a bad and 
corrupt heart, advisedly persuading a trea- 
sonable course. There was no more rela- 
tion between the two things, because the 
same organ was addressed, than there was 
between obscene and slanderous publica- 
tions and the noblest effusions of genius, 
because the same machinery gave them 
forth to the world. It had been also ob- 
jected to the clause, that evidence as to 
the intent could not be safely relied upon, 
ecause words were capable of being mis- 
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heard and misreported; but if such an ob- 
jection was to hold, he should like to know 
what could be said of the many convictions 
which had taken place for murder, where 
the chief evidence was that of words used 
by the persons accused, sometimes pre- 
senting themselves in the shape of a sug- 
gestion, sometimes the plan hinted at, 
sometimes the result anticipated, and all 
brought to bear upon the accounts given at 
different times by the prisoner, and with 
such facts as existed relative to the mode 
and manner in which the crime had been 
committed. In fact, all these circum- 
stances were some of the means given by 
the God of nature to enable us to detect 
crime, and which ought to be watched and 
attended to, otherwise we were neglecting 
the means which Heaven had given us to 
arrive at the truth. It had been said by 
one of his learned Friends that if the overt 
act followed the incentive, the person mak- 
ing use of the words would be liable to the 
higher punishment. Why, the crime of 
compassing the death or devising means 
for deposing the Queen, was in the words. 
If one person instigated another person to 
bring about the death of the Queen, would 
not that amount to treason, although the 
overt act failed, or was not attempted ? 
And if the crime was high treason when 
the incentive was addressed only to one 
person, was it not as much high treason 
when it was addressed to ten thousand ? 
God forbid that the punishment should only 
follow the actual commission of the offence ! 
On these grounds, and bringing painful ex- 
perience to bear upon the question, he con- 
fessed that he felt grateful to the Govern- 
ment for proposing the present measure, 
because he thought the change was caleu- 
lated to secure substantial justice. It was 
not from the earnest, honest, and intelli- 
gent followers of the hon. and learned 
Member for Nottingham—it was not from 
them or from their public or private 
speeches—that he apprehended danger. He 
did not believe that the great body of those 
men, who looked, perhaps, too fondly upon 
the Charter, supplied the materials from 
which the most danger was to be appre- 
hended. He apprehended most from the 
addresses of unprincipled agitators to the 
profligate, the despairing, and the hun- 
gry—men who had no notion either 
about divine obligation or of political right. 
He would venture to say, that among the 
poor persons tried at Stafford, to the num- 
ber of some hundreds, that scarcely one of 
them had the dimmest notion of political 
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rights or duties, and that they were actu- 
ated by nothing but a frantic enthusiasm. 
If, on the present occasion, he had had an 
opportunity of appealing to the learned 
persons who took part in the political trials 
in which he himself was engaged—Lord 
Campbell, Mr. Justice Wilde, or Sir F. 
Kelly, who most ably defended the prison- 
ers—he was sure they would agree with 
him in thinking that of those deluded 
thousands that followed Frost in the dead 
of night from the hills of Monmouthshire 
to the valley; and who were led by him to 
the Westgate Inn to be fired at by soldiers, 
some of whom fell while the dastardly 
traitor had skulked away in search of con- 
cealment—and who, in an hour afterwards, 
was found shedding tears—unavailing tears 
—over the slaughter which he had been 
the means of causing. Not one in twenty 
knew anything at all about the six points 
of the Charter, to promote which they were 
brought together. He therefore supported 


the proposed change, believing that it was 
essentially necessary to the dealing out of 
equal justice, that the crime of felony 
should attach to the instigator as well as 
to the deluded beings who acted under the 
impulse which that instigator communicat- 
ed. He had not arrived at that conclusion 


under the influence of panic. He firmly 
believed that the events which were taking 
place on the Continent of Europe, even al- 
though the leaders should be as successful 
in maintaining order and peace, and estab- 
lishing a reasonable degree of freedom, as 
he wished them to be, would only have the 
effect of endearing and strengthening the 
attachment of the people of this empire 
to the law, the Church, and the Crown; 
and tend to knit together with more firm 
and intense union men of all parties whose 
shades of difference had now become fain- 
ter in the presence of their great duties. 
It was not from any present apprehension 
of the great body of the English people, 
that he desired to see the measure carried. 
It was because he feared advantage would 
be taken of the wants, the discontents, the 
privations of the people in after times, and 
that other agitators would arise, against 
whose incentives it was necessary to guard 
the suffering masses; and with this view 
he did hope that the Legislature would pro- 
vide at the least for an equal punishment 
where the greater guilt existed. 

Mr. MOORE would oppose this mea- 
sure, not because it was to impose upon 
Ireland a provision of English law, but be- 
cause under that pretence it armed the 
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Executive with a new and terrible power 
over the expression of opinion in this coun. 
try. The programme drawn by the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary in intro. 
ducing this measure, had been absolutely 
full of allurement and attraction. The 
Bill, he said, was only to assimilate the 
law between England and Ireland; and, in 
that kind feeling which the Legislature 
had always evinced towards the Irish, it 
was intended, in applying the law to them, 
that it should be shorn of its severity, and 
that thus the English people also would 
reap the benefit of this most merciful Act. 
Such had been the profession of the Go. 
vernment; but the debate had shown the 
reality of the case to be the very reverse, 
A blow was aimed at the liberties of the 
whole empire, under the pretence of strik- 
ing at Irish crime. As to the explanations 
that had been given, he could only say 
that, after listening to the statements of a 
dozen learned Gentlemen, he was more at 
a loss to comprehend both what the law 
actually was, and what it was proposed to 
make it, than he had been before he had 
heard a word they had uttered. He 
begged to ask the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General whether he meant to assert 
that all words and modes of expression, 
which were made felony by the present 
Act, would be overt acts of treason under 
the old law? If not, on what ground was 
it that, when such an enactment was’ pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt, it was opposed by the 
old Opposition, and withdrawn by Mr. 
Pitt? If they were not indictable under 
the old law, and did become felony by the 
present Bill, was not this a new law of 
felony which interfered with the right of 
free discussion? If such words were overt 
acts of high treason under the old lav, 
then all the authorities which had been 
hitherto looked to with respect were totally 
mistaken; and the hon. and learned Member 
for Reading had revealed something new 
to the world. The right hon. Baronet who 
opened the debate, in referring to a speech 
of the hon. Member for Nottingham, show- 
ed that there were distinctions which only 
persons learned in the law could compre- 
hend; and was it not terrible to think that 
guilty men, who knew the law, might ¢s- 
cape a punishment which the ignorant, 
but less guilty, might incur? They were 
in the habit of considering themselves an 
enlightened, liberal, and reformed Parlia- 
ment. He would read what an unenlight- 
ened and unreformed Parliament, held at 
the close of one of the most arbitrary 
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reigns in our history, had said—the Parlia- 
ment held at the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Mary. In repealing one of the 
arbitrary enactments of a preceding reign, 
the Statute 1 Mary, Sess. 1, cap. 1, said— 

« Forasmuch as the state of every king, ruler, 
and governor of any realm, dominion, or common- 
alty, standeth and consisteth more assured by the 
love and favour of the subjects toward their so- 
yereign ruler and governor, than in the dread and 
fear of laws made with rigorous pains and ex- 
treme punishment for not obeying of their sove- 
reign ruler and governor; and laws also justly 
made for the preservation of the commonweal, 
without extreme punishment or great penalty, are 
more often for the most part obeyed and kept than 
laws and statutes so made, whereby not only the 
ignorant and rude, unlearned people, but also 
learned and expert people, minding honesty, are 
often and many times trapped and snared, yea, 
many times for words only, without other fact or 
deed done or perpetrated.” 


He called upon those Gentlemen who were 
in the habit of speaking, and, properly so, 
of the wisdom of our ancestors, to take 
care that they did not now pass a law 
which, in the time of Henry VIII., was 
thought oppressive, which might trample 
down the right of free discussion, and 
choke the voice of the people. 

Mr. OSWALD wished to express his 
sincere and heartfelt regret that the Go- 
vernment had brought in this Bili without 
first considering what was the smallest 
amount of penalty that could repress the 
crime. He regretted that they did not 
take the lowest amount of penalty; and he 
regretted still more that they did not re- 
solve that the measure should be a perma- 
nent one, 

Mr. M. MILNES said, it should be re- 
collected that this Bill when it became law 
night fall into the hands of other Minis- 
ters than the present. He was obliged to 
oppose the Clause, and he did so, not from 
any disrespect to the Government; neither 
did he do so from any sympathy with some 
who had raised their voices with rather an 
unnecessary asperity against it. The views 
of Mr. Fox upon such subjects had been 
alluded to; but he believed that the opin- 
ton of Mr, Fox was, that if necessity 
eaused any deviation from the principles of 
the constitution, that deviation ought to be 
made in as distinct a manner as possible, 
80 as to make the exception from the ge- 
neral rule; and, for his part, he protested 
against the idea that Her Majesty’s Go- 
Yernment were to be fettered in their ac- 
tions by the traditions of any party what- 
Soever. If they looked at an Irish news- 
Paper, or at an English newspaper, in 
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which the proceedings of the Chartists 
| were described, they might say that such 
| proceedings ought not to go unpunished; 
| but then they ought to recollect for how 
|many years this country enjoyed a social 
security, exceeding that of all others, at 
|the same time that there was allowed a 
| freedom of speech which, though liable to 
abuse, had never affected the security of 
the Crown, or the dignity of that House. 
He, therefore, did not think that a 
case had been made out for these pe- 
culiar powers under the Bill. His hon. 
learned and poetic Friend (Serjeant Tal- 
fourd) had allowed his vivid imagination 
to lead him into a fallacy, for the very 
eases which he had described with such 
glowing imagery and power of diction had 
been found punishable under the ordinary 
law. It must have been the desire of 
many Governments and many monarchs in 
this country to have enacted such a Bill as 
that now passed. But the greater portion 
of the legal authorities of the day were 
against it, and it could not be done. The 


noble Lord boasted of having a command- 
ing majority; he warned him against play- 
ing it off against the wishes and the feeling 
of the country. For his part, he was by 
no means prepared to give any additional 


facility to the Government for the institu- 
tion of Crown prosecutions, which, in many 
cases, were of dangerous tendency. The 
Government must be quite aware that 
neither this nor any similar law would 
be able to effect any alteration in the habits 
of the Irish. The juries would just be as 
unfair upon one side as they were upon 
the other. The jury which had convicted 
Mr. O’Connell had been entirely ruined. 
He had been assured that they suffered 
most grievously in their private circum- 
stances; and he was quite convinced that 
had a Catholic jury brought in a verdict 
opposed to Protestant feeling, the cireum- 
stances would have been just the same. 
He would warn the noble Lord against 
doing any act, at the present moment, 
which would tend to impress on the public 
mind of Europe that he entertained the 
slightest fear of the security of the Crown 
and the constitution of these kingdoms. It 
was his opinion that they were never so 
safe as they were at present, and that in- 
stead of restricting they ought to give 
greater liberty to the people. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE regretted that the 
Bill should be limited to the period of two 
years. It appeared to him that what was 
sedition in 1848, would be equally sedition 
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in 1850. He must say that he had heard 
language in that House which had as- 
tonished him. It was a matter of wonder 
to him that the hon. Member uttering 
such traitorous sedition should have been 
permitted to retain his seat. He had heard 
the hon. Member for Limerick assert that 
he was prepared to take up arms in oppo- 
sition to the constitution, and that he would 
advise his friends to take up arms also. 
He was prepared to give his support to a 
measure twice as stringent as that now 
proposed. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR advised the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government 
to beware how he adopted advice which 
came from the Opposition side of the House, 
from which nothing could emanate favour- 
able to his Government. The late At- 
torney General (Sir F. Thesiger) gave it as 
his opinion that it was not necessary to 
put the precise words in the indictment; 
all that was required was the mere con- 
struction. He had never in his life heard 
such an unconstitutional doctrine. The 


Bill was in reality a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act; it took away the 
right of bail and the right of traverse; a 
prisoner might remain in gaol for eight or 


nine months before he was brought to trial, 
unless a special commission were issued to 
try his offence. To show the danger of 
relying upon language attributed to public 
speakers, he would read to them an ex- 
tract from the Sun newspaper, in which 
he was reported to have said— 

“Let them pass that Bill, and on that day 
week one hundred secret societies would be estab- 
lished throughout the country, and he would go 
about and organise them.” 


Now he had never said any such thing; 
and when such a mistake as that could be 
made, where everything was conducted 
calmy and deliberately, what might they 
expect at meetings where excitement and 
tumult prevailed? He had said the very 
contrary of what was there attributed to 
him, and had positively stated his deter- 
mination to oppose the formation of all 
secret societies. He would put it to them, 
what would be the feeling of the country 
if he had abandoned his duty by not having 
taken his place at the head of the proces- 
sion on Monday last, although it had been 
forbidden by the Government ? Had there 
been a collision with the authorities, what 
would have been his own feelings if he had 
not been present to share the danger and 
responsibility, as he had previously identi- 
fied himself with the movement ¢ The hon. 
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Member for York had attributed to him 
the authorship of an article advocating g 
republican form of government. What 
was the fact? The article complained of 
was written in abuse of the people of the 
United States, and in caution to the 
French people against following their ex. 
ample. It also advocated the election of 
the President for life; and so far was it 
contrary to what was represented by the 
hon. ‘Member, that not one word throughout 
the whole of it referred to England. The 
entire press was opposed to the Chartist 
movement; and he might tell them what 
was very well known, that the press was 
paid, not for representing the truth of pub- 
lie opinion, but for the purpose of misre- 
porting and colouring it, in order to meet 
the views of those who read it. The Times 
newspaper, of the 10th inst., reported a 
very violent speech, said to have been 
delivered at a Chartist meeting, held 
at Blackheath, upon Sunday, the 9th 
instant. Now, he had received a letter 
from Major General William Napier, sta- 
ting to him that no meeting of any kind 
was held there that day. Would any man 
define to him what was the meaning of 
‘‘open and advised speaking ?’’ He defied 
them to give a definition. ‘‘Oh!”’ said 
the Solicitor General, ‘‘ we preserve this 
vague and ungrammatical clause, merely 
because we found it ungrammatical ; and 
we are tenacious of our Saxon forms of ex- 
pression, even where they mean nothing.” 
What was foolishly, rashly, and intemper- 
ately spoken by a man opposed to the Go- 
vernment, would be considered open and 
advised speaking: that was the real truth 
of the matter. The people of this country 
had borne more tyranny and injustice than 
any other people in the world. They bore 
it more tamely and more patiently, and he 
warned the Government not to press them 
too far. They had a large standing Army. 
Their shopkeepers were bankrupt, and 
their merchants were losing their capital. 
Yet no retrenchment was made in the ex- 
penditure of the country. Why did they 
not reduce the civil list 2 Why did they 
pay 27,0000. to a foreign king —to the 
King of Hanover? This was a monstrous 
iniquity, and one which ought to be reme- 
died. The present Government was & 
most truckling Government to its oppo 
nents, and the most unjust to its friends. 
What did he care what Mr. Cuffey or what 
any other Mr. Tomfool said ?— 
“ Foenum habet in cornu.” 


This Bill would remove the safety-valve 
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through which their folly would pass harm- 
Jess away. He defied the Government to 
carry the Bill into operation — they dare 
not. It was his intention to propose an 
Amendment when they came to limit the 
duration of the Bill, to the effect that it 
should be maintained in operatian as long 
as the noble Lord remained in office. 
Why, they once thought that the income- 
tax was to be temporary. Did not the 
smooth-tongued and cunning-lipped Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth assure 
them that it would be but temporary, and 
beg that they would not refuse to the State 
what the State stood so much in need of ? 
Well, now they were told in the same way, 
that the State stood in need of this Bill; 
but were they once to pass it, they would 
be told, ‘‘ Oh, as we have it now, we may 
as well keep it.”” Suppose it should turn 
out inoperative: it would then be said, 
“The law is a dead letter. Let it alone: 
there is no need for meddling with it.” 
But suppose it should be used: then the 
answer to any arguments for its repeal 
would be, ‘‘ See the utility of the law.” 
Depend upon it, the Bill, once passed, 
would become as permanent as was the in- 
come-tax. Let it become law, and he 
would traverse the country, morning, noon, 
and night, and his constant cry would be, 
“Down with the base, bloody, and brutal 
Whigs! ”’ 

Mr. REYNOLDS did not consider the 
Amendment a modification, for though un- 
doubtedly it did give a discretionary power 
to the Judge to imprison, it yet left the 
power of transportation for life untouched. 
He asked earnestly what were the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which called for 
this Bill? What was there in Ireland ? 
Nothing but a great deal of intemperate 
writing in the United Irishman and the 
Nation ; but the other newspapers were 
temperate. Some one said the Freeman’s 
Journal inserted strong articles ; but he 
doubted that—it was as tame as a mouse, 
and as polite as the Court Journal. The 
other newspapers, too, were as circumspect 
as a lady’s lap-dog. Was it then to be 
endured that such an Act should pass, to 
the detriment and disgrace of a whole na- 
tion, because a few madcaps got posses- 
sion of a printing press and an inexhaust- 
ible supply of ink in Dublin, and issued 
seditious writings, from which, besides, it 
must not be forgotten, they derived a 
money profit? The operation of this Bill 
would increase discontent, and diminish 
the already slender condition gf public 
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credit in Ireland, where a run on the 
savings’ and joint-stock banks had already 
setin. There was at the present moment 
12,000,0002. of notes more in circulation 
there than the gold to meet it; and if the 
panic went on, this deficiency would have 
to be made up by the Bank of England, 
which only had bullion in hand to the 
amount of 14,500,000/. He implored the 
House, therefore, not to pass this Bill, as 
it would prevent the restoration of public 
credit and confidence. He repudiated the 
idea that the minority were pursuing a 
factious course in respect to this Bill; on 
the contrary, that they would have been 
guilty of treason to their constituents had 
they not offered every possible obstruction 
to its passing. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL denied 
that any new offence was created by the 
Bill. All it did—and he could not too 
often impress it upon the Committee—was 
to alter the character of an offence already 
recognised—already created, both by sta- 
tute and common law. The Bill before 
them proposed—and that was all which it 
did propose—to make an alteration in the 
step preliminary to trial for an acknow- 
ledged offence, and also to introduce an 
alteration in the nature of the punishment 
with which that offence was to be visited. 
In effecting this, too, the law proposed to 
render the evidence, and the mode in 
which that evidence was to be received, 
as precise as possible; thus introducing a 
very great improvement into the present 
law of sedition, which he had always been 
disposed to think was far too vague and 
uncertain. The practical effect of this 
Bill would be to put an end to prosecu- 
tions for sedition. In every case Govern- 
ment would institute prosecutions for of- 
fences of this nature, because the persons 
present at these seditious meetings would 
not be found willing to come forward for 
that purpose ; and when Government did 
so it would not be for the first of- 
fence, inasmuch as they would require in- 
timation beforehand, in order to send 
shorthand writers to take notes of the 
speeches. It was proposed to send two 
two shorthand writers to ensure accuracy, 
and if their notes agreed in every respect 
it would be impossible to doubt their evi- 
dence; indeed, no one had attempted to 
assert that they could be suborned to 
swear falsely. It was also proposed to 
make it impossible for any person im- 
prisoned for this offence to repeat it while 
in prison by writings to be published out 
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of doors, or by communications with his | Duff, G. S. 
friends, and, therefore, ro such communi- | Duncutt, J. 

: . ° | Dundas, Adm. 
cations would be permitted. Silence would | p.4 sir J. B. 
be found the most severe punishment that Ebrington, Visct. 
could be inflicted on these persons. Com- | Edwards, H. 
plaints had been made by some hon. Mem- | a rt. hon. E. 
bers that Government had devised no re- | iimer, Sir E. 

a‘ , Fitzpatrick,rt.hn. J.W. 
medial measures, while they were ready | pitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
enough to pass those of coercion. If) Foley, J. H. H. 
the time occupied since last November in | Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
talking about the wrongs of Ireland, had | Frewen, C. II. 

. 1 Gaskell, J. M. 
been, by a compact with Government, de- | Glyn, G. C. 
voted to the advancement of such measures | G¢dson, R. 
of real utility as the Encumbered Estates | Gordon, Adm. 
Bill, and Government had refused to pro- | Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
ceed with them, then these complaints | Gt@mby, Marq. of 


would have had some show of justice. Al- — 
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though it was his opinion that the Bill | Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
should be permanent, as he thought it ab- | Guest, Sir J. 


solutely necessary that Government should | 
interfere for the purpose of preserving the | 
people of Ireland from the evil influences 
to which they had been exposed, still it 
had been determined to limit its operation 
to the period of two years, and 
end of that time it were found to have had | 


Gwyn, H. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 


| Hawes, B. 
| Hay, Lord J. 


Hayter, W. G. 


if at the | Heatheoat, J. 


Heathcote, G. J. 
Heatheote, Sir W. 


an evil effect, it would not be necessary to | Henley, J. W. 
renew it; but should that not be so, he | Herries, rt. hon. J.C. 


thought the measure should be re-en- 


acted. 


After a few words from Mr. Wyxp, the | 


| Hervey, Lord A, 


Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hood, Sir A. 


Committee divided on the question that | Hope, A. 
the words proposed to be left out stand part | Hutt, W. 


of the clause :—Ayes 188; Noes 79: Ma- 


jority 109. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anson, Visct. 
Arkwright, G, 
Arundel 
Earl of 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Bailey, J., jun, 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 


Berkeley, hon. Capt. 


Bernard, Visct. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R, 


Broadley, H. 


and Surrey, 


Brockman, E. D. 
Brown, H. 

suxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carter, J. B. 


Cavendish, hon, G. H. 


Cayley, E. S. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T, E. 
Cowan, C. 

Craig, W. G. 

Cubitt, W. 

Currie, H. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, W. J. 

Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 
Drummond, I. 





| Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 
Keppel, hon. G, T. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. TH. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Loch, J 

Long, W. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Neill, D. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
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Maxwell, hon. J, P, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M, 
Napier, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Price, Sir R, 
Prime, R. 
Pug, D. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rice, E. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. §. 
Russell, F. C. TH, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rf. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sidney, Ald. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerville,rt.hn.Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Townley, R. G. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, I. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir 0. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adair, I. E, 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alcock, T. 


Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barnard, E, @. 
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ke, M. J. Meagher, T. 
Pet, R. J. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Bowring, Moore, G. H. 
Brotherton, J. Muntz, G. F, 
Brown, W. O’Brien, T. 
Clay, J. O’Connell, J. 
Clay, Sir W. O’Connor, F. 
Cobden, R. Osborne, R. 


Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 


Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
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Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seully, F. 
Smith, J. B. 


Stuart, Lord D. 


Sullivan, M. 
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Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G, 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Bowring, Dr, 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. C. Power, Dr, 
Duncan, Visct. Power, N. 

Dunean, G Raphael, A. 
Dunne, F. P. Reynolds, J. 
Evans, Sir De L. Salwey, Col. 
Evans, J. Scholefield, W. 
Evans, W. Seully, F. 

Ewart, W. Smith, J. B. 
Fagan, W. Strickland, Sir G. 
Fagan, J. Stuart, Lord D. 
Fox, R. M. Sullivan, M. 

Fox, W. J. Tenison, E. K. 
Gardner, R, Thicknesse, R. A, 
Grace, 0. D. J. Thompson, Col, 
Grattan, HH. Thompson, G, 
Hall, Sir B. Thornely, T. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Trelawny, J. 8, 
Henry, A. Wakley, T. 
Hindley, C. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Hodges, T, L. Wawn, J. T. 
Howard, P. II. Westhead, J. P. 
Hume, J. Williams, J. 
Humphery, Ald. Wood, W. P. 
Jackson, W. Wrightson, W. B. 
Keating, R. Wyld, J. 

Kershaw, J. TELLERS. 
King, hon. P. J. L. Martin, S. 

Magan, W. H. Horsman, E. 


Mr. EWART moved the addition, after 
the words ‘‘ open and advised speaking,” 
of the words ‘‘ at a public meeting; ”’ but, 
after a short debate, postponed the amend- 
ment, until the bringing up the report. 

Some discussion ensued as to the legal 
effect of a provision introduced by Sir 
Georce Grey, requiring the information 
against spoken words to be laid within 
three days, ete., when Mr. Hume moved 
that the Chairman do report progress. 
On this question the Committee divided :— 
Ayes 48; Noes 305: Majority 257. , 


List of the AYEs. 


Henry, A. 
Hindley, C. 
Tlorsman, E. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Martin, S. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, T. 


Anderson, A. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bright, J. 

Clay, J. 

Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Fagan, J. 

Fox, R. M. 
Fox, W. J. 


On the question that Clause 3, as amiend- 
ed, stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. WAKLEY moved that the Chair- 
man report progress, and obtain leave to 
sit again on Monday. 

Sir G. GREY said, the clause had 
been now three days under discussion, and 
he was most anxious that they should not 
break up without agreeing to it, for it was 
in fact the very spirit of the Bill; if the 
Committee separated without coming to a 
decision upon the clause, they would have 
three more days’ discussion upon it. He 
appealed to the Committee to support 
him. 

Mr. MUNTZ would like to know, if 
the clause had been already three days 
under discussion, to what that was owing, 
but the blundering and imperfect manner 
in which the Bill had been introduced? It 
was all very well for the right hon. Baro- 
net to be annoyed, but no one cared for 
that. Those Members of the House who 
were independent of the Government, and 
of everything else, had just as much right 
to be irritated as the right hon. Baronet; 
and he, for one, must express his annoy- 
ance at the provisions of this Bill, and at 
the way in which it was attempted to be 
forced upon the House. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he was surprised the hon. Member 
had remained so long still, and had not at- 
tempted to correct the ungrammatical lan- 
guage of the clause, as they had now ar- 
rived at a stage when no amendment to 
the clause could be moved. The only 
question was, whether certain words hay- 
ing been added to the clause, the Commit- 
tee would take the clause as amended or 
not ? 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the Chairman do report progress :-— 


Ayes 39; Noes 270: Majority 231. 
List of the Aves. 


Gardner, R. 
Grattan, H, 
Greene, J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 


O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, F, 
Pearson, C. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 





Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Cobden, R. 


Crawford, W. S. 


Devereux, J. T. 
Fagan, J. 

Fox, R. M. 
Fox, W. J. 
Gardner, R. 
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Grattan, H. 
Greene, J. 
Henry, A. 
Hindley, C. 
Hume, J. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
Pearson, C. 
Pilkington, J. 


The Committee again divided on the 
question that the clause stand part of the 
Bill :—Ayes 242; Noes 50: Majority 192. 


Crown and Government 


Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J 
Salwey, Col. 
Seully, F. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
TELLERS, 
Wakley, T. 
Blewitt, R. J. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A, S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G, 
Arundel and Surrey 
Earl of 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagshaw, J. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Bunbury, E. I. 
Campbell, hon. W. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C, 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christy, S. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, Tl. M. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Coles, H. B. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. TT. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 


Cowan, C. 

Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 

Currie, H. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, W. J. 

Dod, J. W. 

Douro, Marq. of 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Esteourt, J. B. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hon. J. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, 8S. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Gooch, E. S. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grenall, G. 

Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 

Haggitt, F. R. 
Hale, R. B. 

Hall, Col. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hanmer, Sir J, 


{COMMONS} 





Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Ilayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hildyard, R, C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, H. T. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, hon. E. G. G. 


Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keppel, hon, G, T. 
Knox, Col. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W, S. 
Lawless, hon. C, 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C, 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Locke, J. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Neill, D. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Viset. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E, M. 
Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Newport, Viset. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J, 
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Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Price, Sir R. 
Prime, R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Romilly, J. 
Rufford, F. 
Russell, hon. E. S, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Sir H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R, L. 
Shelburne, Ear! of 
Simeon, J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Somerville, rt.hn. SirW, 
Sotheron, T. I. S, 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tenison, E. kK. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thompson, Ald. 
‘Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vyse, R. Hi. R. H. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Ward, Il. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wortley, rt. hon, J. 5. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M, 
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Crown and Government 


List of the Nozs. 


Adair, H. E. 
Aglionby, mA. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Clay, J. 

Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Duncan, G. 
Fagan, J. 

Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Grattan, H, 
Greene, J. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Henry, A. 

Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Magan, W. HL. 
Martin, S. 


Clause agreed to. 


Moore, G. H. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scully, F. 
Sheridan, R. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G,. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 


B. 


TELLERS. 
Hindley, C. 
Wakley, T. 


Onthe question that Clause 4 stand part 


of the Bill, 


Mr. HUME opposed the Motion. 


wished to know whet 


charged with having s 
on the Ist, 8th, and the 15th of a month, 
they would be all brought against him ? 


The ATTORNEY 


He 
her, if a man were 
poken criminal words 


GENERAL said, 


that if a man were indicted for high trea- 
son, any number of charges of having used 
words which might explain the overt act 


might be adduced a 


gainst him, even if 


they had occurred a year before. 


The Committee di 


vided :—Ayes 221; 


Noes 33: Majority 188. 
List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Jaldock, E. I. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Boldero, I. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowles, Adm, 


VOL. XCVIII. 


Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C. 

Sunbury, W. M. 
Bunbury, E. I. 
Carew, W. I. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. I. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christy, S. 

Clements, hon. C, S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Coles, H. B. 

Colvile, C. R. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon, W. F, 


Third t 
Series J 
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Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 

Davies, D, A. S. 
Dawson, hon, T. V. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dod, J. W. 

Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, S. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Gooch, E. S. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Granby, Marg. of 
Greenall, G. 
Greene, T. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, R. W. 
Gwyn, H. 

Haggitt, F. R. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Ilayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Ileywood, J. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, 'T, B. T. 
Hindley, C, 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Tope, A. 

Hornby, J. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E, G. G, 
Hutt, W. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon, G, T, 
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King, hon. P. J. L. 
Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsey, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Neill, D. 

Magan, W. H. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
March, Earl of 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Masterman, J, 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, 8S. C. H. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Pigott, F. 

Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. IT. C, 
Price, Sir R. 
Rawdon, Col. 

Reid, Col. 

Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 
Romilly, J. 

Lufford, F. 

Russell, hon. E. S, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 

Seott, hon. F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, H. Kk. 
Seymour, Sir H. 
Shafto, R. D. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, M. T. 
Somerton, Visct, 
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Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. Vivian, J. H. 
Sotheron, T. H.S. Vyse, R. I. R. H. 
Spearman, H. J. Walpole, S. H. 
Spooner, R. Ward, H. G. 

Stafford, A. Watkins, Col. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. Wellesley, Lord C, 
Stansfield, W. R. C. Whitmore, T. C. 
Stanton, W. I. Williams, T. P. 
Stephenson, R. Williamson, Sir H. 
Sturt, H. G. Wilson, J. 

Talfourd, Serj. Wilson, M. 

Tenison, E. K. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Tennent, R. J. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Thesiger, Sir F. Wyvill, M. 

Thompson, Ald. Young, Sir J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, G. J. Tufnell, H. 
Verney, Sir H. Lill, Lord M. 


List of the Nors. 
O’Brien, T. 
Pearson, C. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Raphael, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Seully, F. 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G, 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
TELLERS, 
teynolds, J. 
O’Connor, F. 


TELLERS, 


Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Fox, R. M. 
Gratian, IH. 
Greene, J, 
Hume, J. 
Keating, R. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Moore, G. I. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, J. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

Other clauses of the Bill agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Report to be received. 

Tiouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 17, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Kenlis, 
2 Election Recognisances, 
Reported.—Leases of Mines (Ireland) ; Removal of Aliens, 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Members of several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, for the Extension of the Provisions of the 
Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From John School- 
braid (Moderator) for Facilitating the Attainment of 
Sites for Churches (Scotland).—From John Gurney, 
Solicitor, for Limiting the Operation of the Election 
Recognisances Bill.—From the County and City of Perth, 
for a Repeal of the Game Laws.—From several Modera- 
tors, and Patrick Borrowman, Clerk, against Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—From the National 
Seoteh Church, London, for the Prevention of Sunday 
Trading. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


The Ear of ELLENBOROUGH 
moved— 
“That the Return of Arms and Ammunition 


which have been surrendered in conformity with 


{LORDS} 
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any Notice issued by The Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
land, and of Arms and Ammunition which haye 
been seized and detained by the Constabulary, 
under the Provisions of the Act of the 11th Vict, 
Cap. 2. (made up to the 14th of March last), be 
continued to the 14th of this instant April, and 
laid before this House.” 


The noble Earl proceeded to say he would 
take that opportunity of asking the noble 
Marquess a question, of which he had 
given him notice—it was, to inquire whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to extend the provisions of the Crime and 
Outrage (Ireland) Act to the city and 
county of Dublin, or to bring in a measure 
to amend that Act? When the noble 
Marquess laid upon the table the return 
of which he (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
had now moved the continuation, he took 
credit to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the number of arms which had been de- 
livered up under the provisions of that 
Act, which, he said, proved that the Bill 
had been efficacious for its purpose. All 
those arms had been seized and surren- 
dered in the country districts in which 
the Act had been proclaimed; as yet, how- 
ever, it had not been applied to the city 
of Dublin. But it was known that in the 
city of Dublin arms were manufactured 
and sold to a very great extent, and par- 
ties were exercising themselves, as far as 
they could, in military organisation; and 
there was reason to suppose those arms 
were sold, not for purposes loyal to the 
Government. If the Act had been ap- 
plied to the country districts, and not to 
Dublin, what conclusion were they to 
draw? Were they to draw the conclusion 
it was for purposes favourable to the Go- 
vernment? But in proof of the spirit in 
which arming of people in the city of Dub- 
lin was carried on, he would read one para- 
graph from the paper of Mr. Mitchel, who 
of late had acquired some notoriety by the 
language he had used. Mr. Mitchel thus 
expressed the grounds upon which the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and the people of Dublin 
especially, ought to arm :— 

‘«'The Irish people, or a competent number of 
them, will simply continue so to arm, and so to 
organise, openly, my Lord, fearlessly, zealously, 
with passionate ardour, with fervent prayer, 
morning and evening, for the blessed hour when 
that organisation may find itself ranked in battle 
array, and when those arms may wreak the wrongs 
of Ireland in the dearest heart’s blood of her ene- 
mies.” 

Now, who were those enemies? That was 
stated in the next paragraph :— 

‘The enemy against whom we wage wat is 
the Government of England and Ireland.” 
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This was the view in which arming was 
going on in the city of Dublin; yet hither- 
to no measures had been taken for the 
purpose of seizing the arms or of prevent- 
ing the organisation. But while such was 
the conduct of those opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the Government of England in 
Ireland, he would call attention for a mo- 
ment to what, he regretted to say, ap- 
peared to be the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. He saw in the same newspaper a 
statement that— 


“A vast number of students and graduates of 
Trinity College had enrolled themselves in a de- 
fensive corps. The arms, however, which had 
been placed at the disposal of the College autho- 
rities are only to be given out in the event of an 
actual outbreak; Lord Clarendon having so far 
thought it inexpedient, and fraught with a danger- 
ous example, to sanction, even with the constitu- 
tional object of maintaining the Queen’s supre- 
macy, a general armament of the friends of law 
and order.” 


The expressions of Lord Clarendon in his 


{Aprit 17} 





reply to the address of the Royal Dublin 
Society were these :— 

“You ought not to meditate attempting for a 
good purpose that which the Government would | 
feel bound to prohibit, if put in practice with evil | 
intentions. I beg, therefore, to express my en- | 
tire approval of the plan you wish to propose to 
adopt. I trust that these associations will be | 
open to every loyal subject of Her Majesty, with- | 
out distinction, and that they will neither assem- | 
ble in arms, nor assume any particular badge, | 
except under the conditions provided by the law; 
and, should your services be required in the cause | 
of public order, it will be my care to give you | 
timely notice.” | 
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destruction of the Government, they would 
begin to entertain ideas of a compromise 
of some kind upon a question upon which 
compromise was impossible consistent with 
safety. A vast number of persons were 
prepared to give to the Government every 
support in their power, so long as the Go- 
vernment remained true to itself ; but such 
was the character of men, if they saw the 
slightest infirmity of purpose in the Go- 
vernment, or a want of the resolution 
essential to enable them to meet their 
difficulties, there would at once be a 
falling-off in those now ready to support 
the Government, and irretrievable ruin 
would be the consequence. The law must 
be supported. He was unwilling to press 
the subject further; but he desired to know 
distinctly what were the intentions of the 
Government. Were they prepared to put 
in force the Act which they had said was 
adequate to prevent arming in the city of 
Dublin or elsewhere? And if the Act was 


| inadequate for the purpose, were they pre- 
| pared to submit to Parliament other mea- 


sures to protect Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and to support the courage of those who 
were loyal to the Government ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
there could be no objection to the Motion 
of the noble Earl; but he understood the 
object of the noble Earl to be not merely 
to procure the information to which his 
Motion referred, but further information 
on a very important subject, and which, as 
far as he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 


But how could Her Majesty’s Government | could, he would proceed to give; and, in 
expect to succeed in the conflict which the first place, he would say he hoped 
was impending if the preparations of those | that the House did not believe—he hoped 
who avowed hostility to the Government | the noble Earl could not believe—that the 
of England and Ireland—preparations of Government or the Government in Ireland 
arms, of organisation, and discipline—were | could be indifferent to those cireumstances 
not to be prevented; whilst the prepara- | to which the noble Earl had alluded, and 
tions of those who desired to support, and | which were, he apprehended, to a certain 
protect, and maintain the Government, were ‘extent, founded on fact, as to the prepara- 
not to be permitted? In that policy he | tion of arms in Dublin, and other parts of 
could not concur, for he saw nothing but | the country also, taken in connexion with 
ruin in it. He admitted that no man | the speeches and language referred to by 
should be permitted to carry or have arms | the noble Earl, and which were such as to 
unless under the immediate and direct au-|leave no doubt of seditious intentions. 
thority or permission of the Government; |The Government and the Earl of Claren- 
but if the supporters of the Government don were not indifferent to those cireum- 
were not allowed to make preparations, | stances; and he could safely say that not a 
whilst its enemies were, they would dis-| week, nay, not a day, had passed in which 
hearten those now disposed to support they had not been the subject of incessant 
them; so-disheartened in the midst of the | and anxious consideration. There could 
danger with which they were surrounded, | not be a doubt that the Act which their 
their loyal feelings could not long be de-| Lordships had passed, and to which the 
pended upon. Surrounded by those who | noble Earl had referred, was an Act which 
were armed for their destruction, and the | enabled the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at 
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his discretion, to proclaim any part of Ire- 
land, any part of a county, city, or town, 
where he should judge that by such pre- 
parations as those—if he found them to 
exist in conjunction with such speeches and 
writings as those to which the noble Earl 
had alluded—the public peace of Ireland 
was threatened. ‘he noble Earl who was 
at the head of the Government of Ireland 
was perfectly aware that such was the un- 
doubted construction of the Act; but, hav- 
ing said thus much, he was bound also to 
say that he thought it was essential to 
peace and good government in Ireland that 
the powers so intrusted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be exercised on his discretion 
only; because all extraordinary powers be- 
yond the usual provisions of the law would 
be found to require that great discretion 
should be vested somewhere; and he consi- 
dered that the Lord Lieutenant was the 
fittest judge both as to the time, place, and 
mode in which that law should be carried 
into effect. Whenever the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government of Ireland 
thought the time had arrived for the exer- 
cise of those powers he was instructed to 
exercise them; and he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had no doubt that he would do 
so. But if any part of Ireland was to be 
suddenly placed under the operation of the 
Act to which the noble Earl had referred, 
he did not think that that House was the 
place in which it would be convenient that 
the proclamation should be first announced. 
He had already stated that he had no doubt 
that preparations were being made of the 
character and in the spirit which the noble 
Earl had mentioned; but he might state to 
the noble Earl—and it was fit that that 
House and the public should be made ac- 
quainted with the fact—that in many in- 
stances the statements respecting these 
preparations, though they might be found- 
ed on truth, were to a certain extent great- 
ly exaggerated. As a proof of this, he 
might mention that he had seen a letter 
from a noble Earl, a great proprietor in 
Ireland, well known to their Lordships, with 
respect to a rumour which was universally 
credited throughout that country, that in 
the course of a short time a certain planta- 
tion of his had been cut down for the pur- 
pose of being converted into pikes. The 
noble Earl, it appeared, went to the planta- 
tion to see if the report was true; and not 
only was it not true to the extent stated— 
not only was it not true to the extent 
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injured.”’ About the same time, too, that 
this rumour prevailed, the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government of Ireland re. 
ceived what appeared to be authentic in. 
formation that on a particular line of rail. 
way every blacksmith was employed, not 
on works connected with the railway, but 
in manufacturing pikes. His noble Friend 
directed inquiry to be made into the truth 
of this report, and he found that not a 
single blacksmith was absent from his pro- 
per employment. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) begged it to be understood 
that he did not wish to state these facts 
for the purpose of removing, or of endea- 
vouring to remove in any degree, the just 
apprehensions which their Lordships might 
entertain with regard to the state of Ire. 
land. He believed that the evil did exist 
to a great extent; but he stated these cir- 
cumstances for the purpose of cautioning 
their Lordships against giving unlimited 
eredit to all the statements which, in a 
time of excitement, were repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and which, as they pass- 
ed from mouth to mouth, became exagge- 
rated to such an extent as to acquire the 
actual character of falsehoods. The noble 
Karl, he hoped, would perceive that the 
mode of proceeding to be adopted in Ire- 
land required infinite caution, infinite dis- 
crimination, and infinite care. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) knew that that 
careful attention was at this moment being 
given to the subject; and, while he conf- 
dently believed that the Act passed by 
their Lordships for the repression of crime 
and outrage in Ireland was legally appli- 
cable to every part of that country, he 
hoped their Lordships would see that the 
expediency of applying the Act to any 
particular portion of the country rested 
with the Lord Lieutenant. He begged to 
say also that if his noble Friend should tind 
that Act insufficient, and should think it 
necessary to apply for other powers, as 
soon as that application was made, those 
other powers would be granted, or at 
least a recommendation would be made 
to Parliament to grant those powers. 
But even in the event of those powers 
not being granted, or of their being 
found necessary before they had been ob- 
tained, he spoke in the hearing of those 
who could correct him if he was wrong in 
saying that the common law of the land 
gave the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as 
it gave the Government of this country, 


in which ‘ Birnam Wood had gone to Dun- | the power of scizing any instruments oF 
sinane,”’—but not even a bough had been | any accumulation of arms which were ob- 


‘ 
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viously intended for illegal purposes, and 
directed to the subversion of the Govern- 
ment. The Lord Lieutenant was, there- 
fore, not unarmed with powers on this 
subject; but if his noble Friend should 
find that further powers were necessary 
for preventing hostile attacks upon the 
Government of that country, he would 
almost venture to say, in the name of 
Parliament, that they would infallibly and 
resolutely be granted. The noble Earl 
had also alluded to another point, which 
rendered it indispensable that he should 
say a few words. The noble Earl had ad- 
verted to what he termed the rejection of 
the services of persons who were ready to 
come forward in defence of the constitu- 


tion and Government of that part of the | 


United Kingdom. Now, it was most ma- 
terial that it should be understood that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was prepared, 
at a fit time and upon a proper occasion, to 
avail himself of such services; but it was 
obvious that his noble Friend must exercise 
hisown discretion as to that time and that 
occasion; for he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) was not prepared to say, that at all 
times, and under all circumstances, the 
Lord Lieutenant should place arms in the 
hands of all persons who claimed them os- 
tensibly for the purpose of defending the 
Government; though he assured the House 
there was no unwillingness on the part of 
Government to avail themselves of such 
proposals to the extent and at the time 
they deemed necessary. He might add, 
that within these two days the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government of Ireland 
had accepted the services of a very large 
and efficient body of persons in that coun- 
try; and that arms had been sent over to 
Ireland for the purpose of being put into 
their hands. He (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) must add, after what had fallen 
from the noble Earl, in order that there 
might be no mistake upon the subject, 
that though a belief might exist in parts 
of Ireland of a possible compromise upon 
the repeal of the Union—and he stated it 
most distinctly—that on this subject there 
had been no compromise, and there could 
be none. He felt it right to say this 
much, because he knew that rumours, ut- 
terly without foundation, had been propa- 
gated both in Ireland and in other parts 
of the kingdom upon the subject. He be- 
lieved it, indeed, to be a part of the policy 
of the domestic enemies of the country— 
for undoubtedly there were domestic ene- 
mies, seeing that they proclaimed them- 
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selves such—to circulate these rumours— 
rumours which had no foundation—and 
also to exaggerate the preparations to 
which the noble Earl(the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had alluded. This was all he 
could say upon the subject; and, in con- 
clusion, he assured the House that if the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland required fur- 
ther powers from Parliament, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not hesitate to 
apply for them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that no per- 
son had more entire and unvarying confi- 
dence in the good sense, discretion, and 
firmness of his noble Friend at the head of 
the Irish Government than he had; but 
still he could not think that it was a suffi- 
cient answer to the question of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough), to re- 
fer him entirely to the responsibility of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. There appear- 
ed to him to be some doubt whether or not 
a prudent and consistent course had been 
taken on this most grave and important 
occasion. There was a great diversity in 
the course of conduct pursued by the Lord 
Lieutenant latterly. While one class of 
the community was engaged in treason— 
for he would not call it sedition, as his 
noble Friend opposite had done, though no 
doubt, as the minor was included in the 
major, it was sedition, though it was not 
the less treason at the same time—his noble 
Friend near him marvelled that at such a 
time the Lord Lieutenant should say to 
one class of persons, ‘Don’t you arm 
yourselves except in a particular way and 
under particular control;’’ while to another 
class he said, ‘‘I will not prevent you 
from arming yourselves as you like; I have 
the power to prevent you, but I will not 
exercise that power.”” But who were they 
whom he would not permit to arm them- 
selves? They were the loyal supporters 
of the Crown; while those whom he would 
not prevent arming were really the traitors 
—they who were arming themselves for 
the express purpose of levying war against 
the Crown. The result of such a ceurse of 
things must be, that in the end the disloyal 
would be found armed and ready, while the 
loyal would be still unarmed. This led 
him to ask whether there was any truth in 
a rumour that had lately reached him. He 
was told that it was a fact in Ireland, 
though, as he had said to his informant, 
such a thing as a fact in Ireland he had 
never before heard of, that training was at 
present going on in that country. Persons 
might arm without any seditious intent; 
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but there must be treasonable objects in | ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
FOR SCOTLAND. 


The Eart of EGLINTOUN moved— 


“That the matter of the Protest given jn 
against the Vote of the Person assuming the 
Title of Lord Colville, or Lord Colville of Ochil- 
tree, being received or counted at the meeting for 
the Election of Sixteen Peers of Scotland, holden 
at Edinburgh upon the 8th day of September, 
1847, with a view to direct such Inquiry, and to 
make such order as to the House shall seem pro. 


view if training was going on at the same | 
time. There was a very stringent Act | 
passed in the reign of George III. against | 
training; and perhaps his noble Friend 
could tell whether the Lord Lieutenant 
had put it in force, if training really were 
going forward in Ireland. Before con- 
cluding, he could not refrain from express- 
ing his surprise that the right hon. Baro- 
net who filled the office of Chief Secretary | Pe?» nd for the Lords to be Summoned.” 

for Ireland should be represented to have; Motion agreed to, when counsel for the 
addressed the individual who had just re- party protested against were summoned to 
turned after seeking French aid in support | appear before the House. 

of treason in Ireland as his hon. Friend;! Mr. Serjeant Holeomb appeared at the 
and should also have expressed his great Bar accordingly, and was interrogated by 
regret at not being able to support a Mo-! the Lord Chancellor. 

tion of another of his hon. Friends, the; The LORD CHANCELLOR: Mr. Ser. 
question on which he regretted not being jeant, do you appear as counsel for the 
able to give such support, being no other | person commonly called Lord Colville of 
than the repeal of the Union. An apology, | Ochiltree ? 

forsooth, from the Chief Secretary for Ire-| Mr. Serjeant Honcoms: I appear here, 
land for not voting for a repeal of the| my Lord, as counsel for Lord Colville of 


Union, on the ground, too, that he was! Ochiltree. 
sorry to oppose the wish of a large portion 
of the people of Ireland, as if he should 
not have known that repeal was not the 
wish of a majority of the Irish people, in- 
stead of being, as he (Lord Brougham) 
firmly believed it, merely the wish of a 
very small body of trading agitators in that 
country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served, that there could be no doubt that 
by the law as it now stood the Government 
possessed ample powers of effectually stop- 
ping the training to which the noble Lord 
had referred—that was to say, if there 
was any such training, for he believed that 
it only existed in the imaginations of those 
who apprehended it. With reference to 


the remarks of the noble and learned Lord | 


on the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant in 
refusing to arm certain patriotic indivi- 
duals, he begged to repeat what he had 
already stated, that the Lord Lieutenant 
had actually accepted the services of a 
very large body of men, and that arms had 
been already sent to them. He might add, 
that the body to which he referred was 
composed indifferently of Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that-he was 
glad to hear the explanation of his noble 
Friend, as he really understood the noble 
Marquess in the first instance to have 
spoken of the Lord Lieutenant’s intention 
to avail himself of the offer of loyal persons 
to arm in the future tense, 

Return ordered. 








The LORD CHANCELLOR: It ap. 
pears that at the last election of Represen- 
tative Peers for Scotland that gentleman 
offered his vote under a protest. Applica- 
tion is now made to the House to institute 


/an inquiry into the grounds of that pro- 


test; and the question I have to ask is 
whether you have any objection to urge 
against that course ? 

Mr. Serjeant Hotcoms was proceeding 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the details of the Act of last Session un- 
der which the present proceedings were 
founded, when 

Lorp CAMPBELL reminded the learn- 
ed Serjeant that the question at present 
to be considered was, whether he had any 
objection to urge against the House pro- 
ceeding to consider the protest. 

Mr. Serjeant Horncoms said, he did 
not object to the protest being consid- 
ered. 

Lorp CAMPBELL aaid, that the Order 
of the House would be made under the 
Act of Parliament to which the learned 
Gentleman referred. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: As you 
do not object to the protest, that is all we 
require of you. The case must not be 
further argued at present. 

The learned counsel then retired. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the regular course of proceeding was to 
appoint a Committee of Privilege, to whom 
the protest should be referred. 

The Motion for the appointment of 4 
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Committee of Privilege, to meet on Mon- 
day, the 15th day of May next, was then 
ut and agreed to, when Mr. Serjeant 
Holcomb was again called in, and informed 
of the decision of the House, and told that 
he should have due notice of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. 


REMOVAL OF ALIENS BILL, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving that the House go into Committee 
on this Bill, said, that his original intention 
was to have moved the suspension of Stand- 
ing Orders Nos. 26 and 155, with a view 
of proceeding with the other stages of the 
Bill forthwith. He would, however, not 
press that Motion; but if their Lordships 
agreed to pass the Bill pro formd through 
Committee, for the purpose of having the 
amendments printed, he would propose the 
third reading of the Bill to-morrow, when 
the amendments could be considered. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that one of these amendments gave aliens 
a right of appeal to the Privy Council. 
The result would be, that instead of hay- 
ing these suspicious-looking persons sent 
on board a steamer, and shipped off at 
once, every one of them would appeal; so 
that the Privy Council would have to be 
continually sitting, and yet be unable to 
get through half the business that would 
come before them. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that so far from agreeing in the apprehen- 
sions of the noble Lord, he did not antici- 
pate any great number of appeals at all 
under the Bill. 

House in Committee. 

Lorp HOLLAND said, that he regretted 
having to differ in opinion from the majo- 
rity of their Lordships on this Bill, and 
nothing could have induced him to take a 
course hostile to the general feeling of 
their Lordships’ House but the strong ob- 
jection which he entertained to the mea- 
sure now before them. Instead of occu- 
pying their Lordships’ time with any re- 
marks of his own on the subject, he would 
beg to read a protest which his Father had 
entered against a similar Bill on a former 
occasion. [The noble Lord read the pro- 
test, and then continued.] He begged to 
say that he should enter the same protest 
upon their Lordships’ journals against the 
present Alien Bill, with only a few verbal 
alterations to suit it more completely to 
the circumstances. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that it was with great pleasure he had 
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heard the noble Lord’s voice for the first 
time in that House; and it was with the 
greater pleasure he heard it, as it showed 
a disposition in the noble Lord to take a 
part in the business of the House; for, in 
addition to the claim which the noble Lord 
had upon the House through his own 
talents personally, he had the additional 
one for the sake of those of his great and 
illustrious Father, to the recollection of 
whom the noble Lord well knew no one 
was more truly and affectionately attached 
than he (the Marquess of Lansdowne). 
But when his noble Friend alluded to the 
protest of his noble Father, the late Lord 
Holland, against the Alien Bill, he should 
recollect that it was not against such an 
Alien Bill as that now before the House. 
The former Bill was not only of a far more 
stringent character, but, as the protest it- 
self set forth and proved, it had been 
adopted by the House under totally diffe- 
rent circumstances. It was proposed in a 
time of profound peace—-a peace which 
had lasted for seven years previously—and 
the very surface of society was not even 
being ruffled by disturbance. Against 
that Bill several noble Lords besides Lord 
Holland protested. But such an objection 
could not now be urged. Such an ob- 
jection would not now hold good, es- 
pecially as he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) remembered, that in the speech 
which preceded the making of that pro- 
test, his noble Friend, the late Lord Hol- 
land, had stated, as one of his grounds of 
opposition, not his sole objection, but as 
his great objection, that it would be fas 
vouring the view of the Holy Alliance. 
He need not say, no Holy Alliance existed 
at present, but rather a state of things, 
by which society was convulsed from one 
end to the other; and no one knew when 
compulsion might be necessary to check or 
prevent the interference of foreigners in 
the affairs of this country. But there was 
one matter which removed any doubt from 
his mind, if he could have entertained any. 
It was this. At the time that the protest 
was entered, a noble and learned Lord (not 
at that moment in the House), a noble 
Lord, who was most eminent for his attach- 
ment to the constitution and the law of this 
country, had taken part with Lord Hol- 
land in his opposition. That noble and 
learned Lord had stated in the House, not 
his objection to the present Bill, but his 
conviction of its necessity, and his willing- 
ness to support it, notwithstanding the re- 
luctance which he felt to the previous mea- 
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sure. That noble and learned Lord was 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench (Lord Denman). But he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) did not wish to sce 
the Alien Bill become the law of the land. 
He prayed to God it might never be so. It 
was intended but as a temporary expedient, 
only justified by the state of things which 
now existed throughout the world—a state 
which was well known to their Lordships, 
but which he hoped would not last long 
enough to make it necessary that that Bill 
should be introduced amongst the laws of 
the country. It was to have effect for 
only one year, and it was the mildest and 
most lenient that had ever been proposed 
for such a purpose. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN sgaid, that 
when the noble Marquess alleged that the 
Bill was intended to last for only one year, 
he was forgetful of its provisions. It was 
enacted to last for two years; because it 
was for the Session in which it was passed, 
and to the end of the next ensuing Session 
of Parliament, and to the end of the year 
next ensuing to that Session. It, conse- 
quently, would have effect for more than 
two years. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: No, 
no: only one year and a half. 

Lorp STANLEY said, it was to be in 
force to the end of the year 1850. 

Lorp BROUGHAM suggested that a 
day should be named for its termination. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, it would be in- 
convenient to name a specific day, because 
there might then be a necessity for renew- 
ing it. 

Bill committed. 


ELECTION RECOGNISANCES BILL. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE moved the Second 
Reading of the Election Recognisances Bill. 
He denied that it was a fair objection to 
the Bill to say that it was an ex post facto 
enactment. In the case for which it was 
provided as a remedy there had been great 
carelessness and inadvertence on the part 
of the officers whose duty it was to ex- 
amine the form and nature of the recogni- 
sances; and the petitioners ought not to 
suffer on account of that inadvertence, for 
which they were not to blame. The noble 
Lord then went into the full particulars of 
the several cases which had been referred 
to the Cheltenham Election Committee, 
and which had been several times alluded 
to in the debates upon the subject in the 
other House of Parliament, and concluded 
by saying that he would only remind the 
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House that the Bill was one which involved 
the privileges of the other House, and it 
had come up from the House of Commons 
with a large majority. 

Lord BROUGHAM denied that the 
measure was one which required any legal 
argument at all. He would go upon irre. 
fragable grounds in asking their Lordships 
to refuse their assent to the Bill. It was 
no argument against their refusal to say 
that it would be an interference with the 
privileges of the House of Commons, as 
regarded the right of election, with which 
their Lordships had nothing to do. His 
objection to the Rill was, that there existed 
still unrepealed an Act of Parliament 
which chalked out a certain course for the 
parties, by which they should abide; and it 
was only owing te the gross blunders of 
the parties that the provisions of that Act 
had not been complied with. The 14th 
section of the 7th and 8th Vic., c. 103, gave 
to the Examiner of Recognisances the 
power of determining certain matters, and 
made his decision final and conclusive, and 
binding upon the parties. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded with moving as an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Lorp REDESDALE supported the Bill, 
on the ground that it was to remedy an 
injustice which could never have been con- 
templated by the Legislature as being likely 
to occur. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, it had been ob- 
served that ex post facto laws were often 
passed in furtherance of justice; but this 
was an ex post facto law in violation of all 
the rules of justice. As things now stood, 
if this Bill were rejected, there could be no 
doubt that the petitioners, in each of the 
eight cases now pending before the House 
of Commons, had a right to procecd and 
have the merits of their petitions inquired 
into. By Sir Robert Peel’s Act it was 
directed, that when the Examiner of Re- 
cognisances had endorsed upon the petition 
that the recognisances had been entered 
into, then the petition must be referred to 
the General Committee, and that General 
Committee would make their report to the 
House. The preamble of this very Bill 
recited that this had been done in all 
these cases. But what was now proposed 
to be done? It was proposed to give an 
appeal from the Examiner, who had al- 
ready judged these matters; and to whom 
was that appeal to be made? To the 
Election Committee —the most unfit tr- 
bunal that possibly could be selected. 
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Lorn STANLEY said, looking upon 


this Bill as the only practical means of 
escaping from a dilemma into which, 
partly by the operation of an Act, and 
partly by the conduct of those appointed to 
act under that statute, the other House of 
Parliament was placed, and believing that 
this Bill, although it might partake of the 
nature of an ex post facto law, would be 
the means of correcting an error which was 
a casus omissus in a former Act of Par- 
liament, and enabling substantial justice 
to be done between the parties, he con- 
fessed, notwithstanding the legal objec- 
tion raised, he was prepared to give his 
assent to the second reading of the Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR could not 
Jet their Lordships go to a division without 
stating that he entirely concurred with 
those who thought that this was a most ob- 
jectionable measure. It appeared to him 
to be against all principle and every rule of 
justice. 

The Earn of DEVON, considering the 
circumstances under which the error had 
arisen, could not see. any great objection 
against assisting the House of Commons to 
set the matter right. 

Lord DENMAN could not allow their 
Lordships to divide without expressing his 
dissent from the principle of the Bill. 
The whole object of legislation upon this 
subject, since the passing of the Grenville 
Act, had been to guard against the prac- 
tice of canvassing the whole House upon 
election petitions; and an officer had been 
specially selected for the very purpose of 
preventing that system. That officer had 
in the cases now pending performed his 
duty; and, if they were by special legisla- 
tion to prevent the effect of what he had 
done, they would be opening a door to 
everything that was dangerous, and that 
ought to be avoided. 

After a few words from Lord Brovenam 
in explanation, their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 19; Not-Contents 9: Majority 

List of Nox-Coxtents, 
The Lord Chancellor 
Earus 
Zetland 
Strafford 
Lorps 
Tyndhurst 


Bill read 28, 


Brougham 
Denman 
Campbell 
Sudeley 
Milford 


Tlouse adjourned, 


— 
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Mascall Curteis, Esq.; for Sligo, Charles Towneley, 
Esq. 

Pus.ic Brtis.—1° Collectors of Cess (Ireland). 

2° Indemnity. 

Reported.—Crown and Government Security ; Exchequer 
Bills (17,946,500/.); Public Works Completion (Ire- 
land). : 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Archibald Hastie, from 
Paisley, for Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—By 
Colonel Thompson, from Sunderland, for Adoption of 
Universal Suffrage—By Mr. Horsman, from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for Alteration of the Law respecting the Church 
of England Clergy.—By Sir R. Ferguson, from the 
Presbytery of Kirkcaldy, against the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill.—By Mr. Archibald Hastie, from Paisley, for Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Hardcastle, from 
the Rector of the Parish of Saint James, Colchester, for 
Alteration of the Marriage Law.—By Lord Hotham, from 
Freeholders of the East Riding of Yorkshire, against 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.— By Mr. Cowan, from 
Members of the Free Church Congregation of Temple 
and Carrington, Mid-Lothian, for Alteration of the Law 
of Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By Mr. Farnham, from 
Ashby de la Zouch, and by Captain Somerset, from 
Abergavenny, for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Cer- 
tificates.—-By Mr. Bramston, from the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Hoxne Union (Suffolk), against the Exemp- 
tion of Small Tenements from Rating Bill.—By Sir R. 
Ferguson, from Inhabitants of Kirkaldy, and its Neigh- 
bourhood, for Exemption of Charitable Bequests from 
Legacy Duties.—By Sir Edmund Hayes, from Donegal, 
respecting Depredations committed by Killing Cattle and 
Sheep.—By Dr. Bowring, from Members of the City of 
London Mechanics’ Institute, 5, Gould Square, Crutched 
Friars, and by several Hon. Members, from various 
Places, against the Crown and Government Security Bill. 
—By Mr. Cowan, from Blackwater, Glenshee, and Glenis- 
tar, in the Counties of Perth and Forfar, and other Hon, 
Members, from several Places, against the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.— By Mr. George Hamil- 
ton, from Ballyhuly, King’s County, and several other 
Places, for Encouragement to Schools, in Connexion with 
the Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Sir De Lacy 
Evans, from Engineers,Engine Drivers, and other Work- 
men, complaining of the Expulsion and consequent Loss 
of Property of English Workmen in France.—By Sir J. 
Yarde Buller, from ‘Torquay, Devon, for a Free Pardon 
for Frost, Williams, and Jones.—By Mr. Bright, from 
Perth, and by Mr. Hardcastle, from Colchester, for 
Repeal of the Game Laws.—By Sir De Lacy Evans, from 
anumber of Working People, whose Families are suffering 
from Sickness, in Favour of Sanitary Regulations.—By 
Mr. Bramston, from Guardians of the Billericay Union, 
Essex, complaining of the Increase of Illegitimate Chil- 
dren.—By Mr. Gibson Craig, from Edinburgh, and by 
Mr. Hume, from Arbroath, in favour of the Law of En- 
tail (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Horsman, from Cocker- 
mouth, for Retrenchment in the Naval and Military Ex- 
penditure.—By Mr. Parker, from Sheffield, and by Mr. 
Brotherton, from Salford, for Alteration of the Public 
Health Bill.—By Mr. Hardcastle, from Bocking and 
Baintree, Essex, and by Viscount Mahon, from Hertford, 
and its Neighbourhood, for an Alteration of the Law 
as regards Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Colonel Mure, 
from the Presbytery of Paisley, against the Schoolmasters 
(Scotland) Bill. 


NEW WRIT FOR DERBY. 

Mr. W. EVANS, pursuant to notice, 
moved that a new writ be issued for Der- 
by, in the room of the right hon. E. Strutt 
and the hon. F. L. Gower, whose election 
had been determined to be void. 

Mr. E. ELLICE, jun., wished the 
House to understand the position in which 
it would be placed should this new writ be 
issued. The Committee upon the Derby 
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election had reported that the most cor- 
rupt practices had prevailed in the bo- 
rough, and had recommended that the 
freemen should be disfranchised previous 
to granting a new writ. The evidence 
taken in relation to the late election for 
Derby pointed out a case precisely parallel 
with that of Yarmouth, and he hoped that 
the House would act upon the same prin- 
ciple in both instances. The evidence in 
the one case was nearly a repetition of that 
in the other, and the House would be 
guilty of the grossest injustice if it disfran- 
chised Yarmouth and not Derby. 

Sm J. HANMER admitted that no 
town was more entitled to be represented 
in Parliament than Derby. It was an 
ancient town; it stood on one of the great 
lines of railway communication; it was a 
very industrious and populous town; it had 
a great many manufactories, and stood 
within a large manufacturing district. 
After the case of Bewdley, he was not 
going to oppose the issue of a new writ for 
Derby; but he could not suffer the Motion 
to pass without calling the attention of the 
House to what he had stated on a former 
occasion. As the law now stood, if the 
House should persist in issuing writs to 
places tainted with corruption, and visited 
all the sins of the corrupt electors upon the 
heads of the gentlemen returned by them, 
and inflicted no punishment at all upon the 
electors themselves, the House would never 
get rid of that corruption which was a 
source of substantial danger to them at 
that moment. Mr. Strutt had declared in 
the most emphatic manner before the late 
election that it was his earnest desire and 
full intention, as far as he could, to obey 
the law of 1842, and to set himself against 
all corrupt and illegal practices; and no one 
in that House could doubt the sincerity of 
that right hon. Gentleman. What was the 
result ? He was petitioned against, a Com- 
mittee sat, and his election was declared 
void, on the ground of bribery. Te called 
upon the House and the Government to 
turn their attention to this state of things. 
Derby contained many Chartists, and no- 
thing was more likely to turn men to 
Chartism than seeing drunken electors 
rolling in the gutter. 

Mr. HUME considered it to be the 
duty of the Government of the day to en- 
deavour to obtain as much purity as pos- 
sible in the constituencies. There were 
standing orders of the House against cor- 
rupt practices at elections; and it was as 
much the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment as of any individual Member to main. 
tain the rules and orders of the Hongo, 
He had upon a former occasion submitted 
that, in all these cases, the writ should be 
suspended, and a Committee be appointed 
to inquire and report to the House. The 
right hon, Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department had agreed with him jn 
the principle, but did not wish to make jit 
a general rule. This led to a different 
practice, and boroughs equally guilty were 
treated in different ways. The case of 
Derby was almost a parallel case with that 
of Yarmouth. The Derby Committee had 
reported that— 


“ A practice has existed in the borough of Derby, 
at the last as well as former elections, of plac. 
ing freemen as Members on a nominal committee, 
and paying them for pretended services ; and they 
believe that this practice has obtained very exten- 
sively in the said borough, and they consider it 
their duty to report it to the House.” 


Why did they report it to the House? He 
considered that it was done in order that 
the House might visit the conduct of the 
parties in some manner, and mark its dis- 
approbation of such practices by suspend- 
ing the writ, and, he hoped, by disfranchis- 
ing the borough. Yet a motion was now 
made to issue a new writ for Derby; and he 
asked the House to include all the offend- 
ing boroughs in the same condition. The 
question was, whether the Loroughs should 
be represented by men who bribed the 
electors ? He should vote against the issse 
of the writ until inquiry took place. 

The Eart of LINCOLN agreed with 
the observations made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Flint (Sir J. Hanmer) on 
this as on a former oceasion, and he should, 
with the hon. Member for Montrose, oppose 
the issue of the writ. He acknowledged 
that it was unconstitutional to suspend a 
writ without having some specific object 
in view; but he supported the suspension 
of this writ, because he hoped the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) would devise some 
mode by which justice could be done in 
this case. It would be doing gross injus- 
tice to pass a Bill to disfranchise Yarmouth, 
and take no notice of the long-continued 
practices at Derby. He admitted that 
there had been some appearance of caprice 
in their legislation upon this subject; and 
he hoped that whenever there was a report 
from a Committee stating that corruption 
had been found in a borough, and it was 
put prominently forward, measures would 
be taken to secure an uniformity of prac- 
tice. If the House pursued a vacillating 
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liey with regard to these cases, it would 
do more harm than good. Could they ever 
expect that any benefit would result from 
a policy which subjected a Member to pun- 
ishment, and rewarded the guilty electors ? 
The names of four candidates for Derby 
were published at this moment, and all of 
them were determined to abstain from ille- 
gal practices; but he dared say the indivi- 
duals in that borough who had caused the 
avoidance of the election were rejoicing 
in their misdeeds, and that a report of a 
Committee of that House had given them 
an opportunity of renewing their practices. 
Numbers of witnesses examined before the 
Committee of the House testified to their 
own corruption; and one witness, who ad- 
mitted that he had been paid, testified that 
he saw bags of money carried into the 
committee room, and as many as sixty- 
three persons go into that room; and the 
number of persons proved to have gone 
into the room was at least 200. In the 
ease of Sudbury, the noble Lord had, pre- 
vious to introducing a Bill, proposed an 
inquiry into the practices in the bo- 
rough, and the result was a confirmation 
of the report of the Committee, and the 
borough was disfranchised; and he consi- 
dered that the noble Lord would do a great 
public service if he would deal with this 
case in the same way. As he was locally 
connected with the county and borough of 
Derby, it was, perhaps, right that he should 
state that, in expressing an opinion on this 
subject, he was acting entirely on his own 
responsibility : no request had been made 
to him by any person in the borough of 
Derby that he would adopt the course he 
had felt it right to pursue; but he had been 
informed that it was the anxious desire of 
both political parties in that borough that 
the writ should be issued. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Chairman of the 
Committee on the Derby Election) was un- 
derstood to say that nine eases of bribery 
were distinctly proved before the Commit- 
tee, and there was reason to believe that 
nearly 400 out of 500 freemen had been 
bribed. There were, however, 1,500 101. 
householders in the borough upon whom 
no imputation of bribery had been thrown; 
and, though the Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that the freemen ought 
to be disfranchised, they considered that 
it would be unjust to subject the house- 
holders to the same penalty. 

Mr. AGLIONBY conceived that, in 
such a case as the present, the House 
should support its Committee; and that by 
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a measure of such severity as the facts 
might warrant, they ought to endeavour to 
secure for the House that respect which he 
thought it had lost of late years, in conse- 
quence of its conduct with regard to ques- 
tions of this kind. It was evident that 
gross corruption had prevailed among the 
freemen of the borough of Derby; and, in 
his opinion, they ought no longer to be in- 
trusted with the franchise. He believed it 
would invariably be found that the freemen 
were much more corrupt than the 101. 
householders; and at some of the elections 
in the county of Cumberland he had seen 
them rolling about in a disgusting state of 
intoxication, and scarcely able to say for 
whom they would vote. He considered 
that the prosecution of these cases ought 
not to be left to accident or caprice, but 
that the louse ought to appoint an officer 
whose duty it should be, when a primé 
facie case of corruption was made out 
against any borough, to inquire into the 
facts, and ascertain whether there were 
grounds for proposing the disfranchisement 
of the electors. He thought that a search- 
ing inquiry ought to be substituted into the 
proceedings at the last election for Derby, 
and that—if the evidence justified such a 
course —the freemen should be disfran- 
chised. He was ready to vote for the sus- 
pension of the writ, provided that the Go- 
vernment or any Member of the House 
would undertake to propose a further in- 
quiry into the proceedings at the late elec- 
tion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it appeared, 
in this particular case, that several al- 
legations of bribery were proved be- 
fore the Committee, and that from the 
evidence given before them, they were 
led to believe that extensive bribery had 
prevailed among the freemen at the last 
election for Derby. It also appeared, that 
Mr. Strutt and the other Member for the 
borough were not themselves cognisant of 
this bribery; and that, finding that bribery 
had been committed by their agents, they 
very properly determined that they ought 
not to retain their seats. He could not 
agree with the noble Lord that such re- 
ports as that presented by the Committee 
on the Derby election would produce no ef- 
fect upon the country, and that in the 
event of a new election the parties who had 
bribed at the late election would resort to 
the same practices again. He thought, 
that a very obvious and certain result of 
the reports made by Election Committees 
this year would be, that agents who wished 
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to promote the interests of candidates 
would see that if they had recourse to bri- 
bery, instead of promoting the interests 
of those whom they wished to serve, they 
would only procure a return which would 
be set aside, and would thus defeat their 
own objects. He considered that the un- 
seating cf Members, under such cireum- 
stances, was a measure of great public im- 
portance, and would be attended with great 
public advantage. In this case it appeared 
to the Committee that very extensive bri- 
bery had existed among the freemen. He 
understood the hon. Gentleman who was 
Chairman of the Committee to state that 
they had reason to believe that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the 500 freemen of 
the borough had been bribed, but that 
there were 1,500 101. householders in the 
borough with regard to whom no taint had 
been proved before the Committee. Of 
course, if two or three cases of bribery had 
occurred among tlie householders, that 
would not be a reason for refusing the 
issue of a writ to a constituency of 1,500 
persons. He thought, that as so much 
had been stated in the report of the Com- 
mittee, and as they had very properly con- 
sidered that it was not their duty to go 
into any further inquiry, it was fitting that 
some investigation should be instituted by 
the House with respect to the corruption 
of the freemen of Derby. In this view he 
was supported by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), who had re- 
ferred to the general corruption of that 
class of voters. He must confess that he 
did not entertain a very favourable opinion 
of them, and both in the Reform Bill and 
in the Municipal Corporations Bill he had 
endeavoured to get rid of that class of 
electors. He could not, however, agree 
with the hon. Member for Montrose, or 
with the noble Member for Falkirk, that it 
was part of the duty of the Government to 
take up cases of this nature. In 1819, 
he, as a Member of that House, unconnect- 
ed with office, took up a case of this kind 
—that of Grampound—which occupied a 
great deal of his time andattention. Ata 
subsequent period he was enabled to devote 
some attention to the cases of other bo- 
roughs; but, with the weighty business of 
the Government upon his hands, if he were 
to engage to read through the whole of the 
evidence in the Derby case, with a view to 
ascertain what degree of criminality at- 
tached to the electors, he should undertake 
a duty he would not have time to perform. 
He considered that, if the noble Lord, or 
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any other Member of the House, would 
take up this case, it would be far prefer. 
able to interference on the part of the Go. 
vernment. It was true that, a few days 
ago, he had brought in a Bill for disfran. 
chising the freemen of Yarmouth, because 
it seemed to be the general wish of the 
House that such a measure should be pro. 
posed; but it had not been his intention, 
when he had previously spoken of the cor. 
ruption which had existed in that borough, 
to take up the case himself. He thought 
that, until the House determined what 
course should be pursued in this particular 
case, it was advisable that the issue of the 
writ should be suspended; but, at the same 
time, it was a question for subsequent con- 
sideration for how long a time writs should 
be suspended under such circumstances, 
It might happen, that Bills for disfranchis. 
ing portions of constituencies might go on 
till nearly the end of the Session, when 
they could not pass through the House of 
Lords; and it would be a public wrong, 
if, under such circumstances, the whole of 
the writs were to be suspended. He thought 
there was not the same reason in the case 
of Derby as in the case of Yarmouth for 
the immediate disfranchisement of the 
freemen; but he agreed with the noble 
Lord opposite that cause had been shown 
for further inquiry. 

Sir R. PEEL had heard with much sa 
tisfaction the speech of the noble Lord, 
which confirmed the conclusion at which 
he had himself arrived. It appeared to 
him that it would be impossible for the 
House to consent to the issue of the writ 
for Derby without the opportunity of fur- 
ther consideration. He did not wish now 
to give an opinion with respect to the dis- 
franchisement of that borough, or even as 
to the disfranchisement of the freemen. He 
considered that those freemen who had re- 
sisted temptation ought not to be visited 
with punishment; but he thought there 
were grounds for instituting an inquiry 
into this case, and he rejoiced that there 
was an opportunity of teaching this large 
constituency that the plan of dealing with 
small constituencies would be extended to 
it. If large constituencies relied upon their 
importance, and upon the difficulty there 
was in refusing the issue of a writ to large 
bodies of electors, he rejoiced that an op- 
portunity was afforded the Louse of teach- 
ing them that if they were guilty of cor 
ruption, the writs would in their case 
suspended until an investigation had been 
instituted. The Committee which had re- 
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cently inquired into the Derby election had 
reported that a practice had existed in 
that borough, at the last as well as at 
former elections, of placing freemen on 
nominal committees, and paying them 
for pretended services; and the Committee 
expressed their belief that this practice 
had obtained very extensively in the said 
borough. Now, in 1842 there was a ge- 
neral impression that these practices— 
which were very ancient, which everybody 
was very unwilling to break through, and 
which there was great difficulty in break- 
ing through—did not partake of the char- 
acter of bribery. It was said, with regard 
to many boroughs he could name, * It 
has always been the custom to give a din- 
ner to the electors, or to give them certain 
payments, called head-money; these are 
taken by respectable people; they are not 
regarded as bribery; and it is very hard 
to disfranchise men who yield to a practice 
which has been established and observed 
for a long period.”’ But at the instance 


of the noble Lord opposite an Act was 
passed to abolish these practices. 
Act provided that s, 

“Whereas a practice has prevailed in certain 
boroughs and places of making payments by or 
on behalf of candidates to the voters, in such 


That 


manner that doubts have been entertained whe- 
ther such payments are to be deemed bribery ; be 
it declared and enacted that the payment or gift 
of any sum of money, or other valuable considera- 
tion whatsoever, to any voter, before, during, or 
after any election, or to any person on his behalf, 
or to any person related to him by kindred or 
affinity, and which shall be so paid or given on ac- 
count of such voter having voted, or having re- 
frained from voting, or being about to vote, or re- 
frained from voting, at the said election, whether 
the same shall have been paid or given under the 
name of head-money or any other name whatso- 
ever, and whether such payment shall have been 
in compliance with any usage or practice, or not, 
shall be deemed bribery.” 

In the case of Derby it appeared to have 
been the practice to pay 5s. a head to the 
voters for sitting on a nominal committee, 
such payments extending over a period of 
five or six days, so that 25s. or 30s. were 
put into the pocket of each voter. That 
practice was very ancient, but the Com- 
mittee considered that it partook very 
much of the character of bribery, and that 
it ought to be declared bribery. He placed 
great confidence in the view taken by that 
Committee. He might also state, that he 
had felt great satisfaction at the decisions 
of every Klection Committee which had sat 
during the Session, and he could not help 
taking this opportunity to congratulate the 
House on the course which had been pur- 
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sued by those Committees. He knew no- 
thing more calculated to raise the House 
in general estimation than the manner in 
which the Committees on elections had 
done their duty, totally regardless of all 
party considerations. The Committee in 
this particular case had stated their belief 
that the practice to which he had referred 
had prevailed very extensively at the last 
election for Derby. It was true that this 
had not been actually proved, because, 
when the two hon. Gentlemen who had 
been returned found that, contrary to their 
express injunctions, they were liable to 
lose their seats for bribery, they felt no in- 
terest in vindicating the general character 
of the freemen; they at once retired, and 
the direct evidence proving that 200 or 
more freemen had been bribed was not 
brought before the Committee. He would 
give no opinion as to the course it might be 
advisable to adopt; but, for his own part, 
he would not vote for the disfranchisement 
of any elector until the House was in pos- 
session of further evidence on the subject. 
Ile was, however, ready to vote for the ap- 
pointment by Bill of a Commission to go 
down to Derby and make inquiries; and if 
it should appear from their report that a 
very large proportion of the freemen had 
been bribed in pursuance of the ancient 
custom he had mentioned, he would con- 
sent that the same punishment which had 
been inflicted on smaller boroughs should 
be imposed on a portion of this larger con- 
stituency, and that they should be taught 
that they would not be allowed to violate 
the law with impunity on account of their 
numbers and supposed importance. He 
knew how overwhelmed the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord J. Russell) must be by public 
business, and he therefore did not wish to 
impose upon him the duty of wading through 
all the details of this subject; but he hoped, 
if the noble Lord felt a case had been es- 
tablished for further inquiry, that he would 
consent to the appointment of a local com- 
mission, such as was appointed in the Sud- 
bury case, and that he would lend the au- 
thority of the Government to such legisla- 
tive proceedings as might be necessary. 
Sir R. INGLIS thought that the ques- 
tion was, whether the number found guilty 
of bribery in this borough formed such a 
large proportion of the constituency that 
not only the guilty, but the remainder also, 
ought to be disfranchised ? He understood, 
that whatever might be the belief as to the 
amount guilty of bribery, the number really 
proved to be so was only eighteen, Under 
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these circumstances he maintained that 
little ground existed for inculpating the 
great body of freemen in the borough, and 
still less for inculpating the great body of 
electors. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would concur in the Motion for the issue of 
the writ. 

Mr. STANTON, as a Member of the 
Election Committee, begged to say, with 
respect to the borough of Derby, that if 
the House disfranchised the freemen, the 
rest of the constituency would, in his opin- 
ion, be found to be such as the country 
might be proud of. Mr. Strutt’s expenses 
were only 450/., and there were few Mem- 
bers standing a contest, where the con- 
stituency .was numerous, who got off so 
easily. 

Mr. COLVILE wished to impress on 
the House the gross injustice they would 
perpetrate, if they any longer deprived the 
borough of Derby of the privilege of being 
represented in Parliament. He wished to 
eall to their recollection the fact, that 
though the late Members had been unseat- 
ed for bribery, out of a constituency of 
2,000, the report of the Election Commit- 
tee only showed that nine electors had 
been bribed. He would submit the offence 


they had committed was as little culpable 


as offences of this nature could possibly be; 
they had been bribed by being employed 
as messengers, in which it was possible 
they might not be aware they were doing 
any wrong. Great stress had been laid 
during the debate, on the injustice of 
punishing the Members by expelling them 
trom the House, and at the same time al- 
lowing the offending constituency to go 
free. He did not see the force of that 
remark; he considered the person who, 
through his agents paid the bribe, more 
likely to know the law, and consequently 
much more culpable, than the ignorant 
elector who received it. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would not commit the 
great injustice of disfranchising so impor- 
tant a constituency for the sins of nine of 
the more ignorant of their body; for 
though the Chairman of the Derby Klection 
Committee stated the Committee suspected 
extensive bribery had been committed in 
Derby, he begged to remind the House 
they ought not to act on suspicion, but on 
the report that Committee had laid on the 
table. Though he would be the last to 
encourage corrupt practices, he would not 
be a party to the attempt he saw hon. 
Members opposite were anxious to make 
to disfranchise all freemen; nor could he 
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understand the meaning of hon. Members, 
for while on the one hand they clamoured 
for an extension of the suffrage, on the 
other they proposed to contract the suffrage 
by disfranchising that class which espe. 
cially represented the working classes, and 
were the most ancient of all electors; but 
his chief object in rising was to ascertain 
from the hon. Member for Leamington 
(Mr. Mackinnon), what were the motives 
which induced him to withdraw the no. 
tice he some time since gave for issuing 
new writ for Derby. It had been stated 
that the hon. Member had been actuated 
by sinister motives; he therefore thought 
it was due to the hon. Member and the 
borough, that he should offer some ex. 
planation. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that though, ae. 
cording to the hon. Member, only nine per. 
sons were bribed, yet upwards of 200 
were proved to have been in attendance for 
the purpose of receiving the usual daily 
allowance. 

Mr. STAFFORD observed, that not- 
withstanding the House had heard from 
various Members many magniloquent de- 
clarations to the effect that corruption was 
a much worse thing than purity, yet al- 
most every hon. Member had manifested a 
hesitation to take up the question himself 
and to deal with it practically. He could 
understand why the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose should decline this office, because, 
according to public report, he must have a 
great deal on his hands just now, being 
engaged in the formation of a party; and, 
considering the distracted opinions ex- 
pressed by that party last Session, he 
could readily believe that the hon. Member 
must be greatly occupied in bringing it 
under any sort of discipline. However, 
the position of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth was one of peculiar leisure, and 
therefore he hoped that that right hon. 
Gentleman would occupy some portion of 
his time in bringing forward a measure for 
purifying the corrupt but ancient borough 
of Derby. He should vote for the issue 
of the writ, believing that its issue would 
not prevent the House from hereafter pun- 
ishing those guilty of bribery. 

Sir G. GREY agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, that any hon. Member haviog 
leisure (which the Government had not) 
would perform a useful duty in reading 
through the evidence given before the 
Election Committee, and in bringing 4 
substantive proposition before the House 
on the subject. In now opposing the issue 
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of the writ, he did so only in order to give | Foley, J. H. H. Ord, W. 
time to those who were opposed to the ang ge rt. hn. W.E. Oswald, A. 
issue of the writ, to read the evidence and | @77j _ “ I rears ©. 

d , b oddard, A. L. Palmerston, Visct. 
come forward with some substantive Mo- | Gore, W. R. 0. Paster, J 
tion; and he wished to be understood as | Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. Patten, J. W. 
being not prepared to sanction an indefinite | Granger, T. C. Pattison, J. 
suspension of the writ. > mee . * Soren C. : 

The House divided on the Motion:— poate ey ie Se So Baha a wali 
Ayes 43; Noes 199: Majority 156. Grosvenor, Lord R. Pilkington, J. 

: Guest, Sir J. Plowden, W. H. C. 
List of the AyEs, Hall, Sir B. Pugh, D. 
ieiader, Ni. Mackin W. 4. a Lord J. F. Rawdon, Col. 
i a anmer, Sir J. Ricardo, J. L. 

Anson, Visct. Mundy, E. M. ifssta hon Okvt Hisacle © 
Boldero, H. G. O'Connell, M. J. rn degli a 

s Pi astie, A. Rich, H. 
Bremridge, R. O’Connor, F. Hastie. A Richards, R 
Coke, hon. E, K. Ossulston, Lord Ths wae. B Ror ‘ill y ‘ 
Collins, W. Reid, Col. ee camer 4, fr 

ee: ae s Hay, Lord J. Russell, Lord J. 
Disraeli, B. Repton, G. W. J. use Sie ‘ 

: a ayes, Sir E. Russell, hon. E. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Rufford, F. Heald. J Ratharhied 
Duncombe, hon. O. Rushout, Capt. Heat! OOO een “ Co om 
Du Pre, C. G. Seaham, Visct. eae “ , Sa wd oy 
Farnham, E. B. Smyth, J. G. Hl ag | : on enti LK 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. Somerset, Capt. He 2 y ee I Pmdmeral: . K. 

Fos, S. W. L. Stafford, A. Hitlvard: TB." —. 

“ 5 pee 3 ildyard, T. B, T. Sheridan, R. B. 
Fuller, A. E. Sturt, H. G. Hindley: C re J 
Gardner, R. Thompson, Ald. Hi ao er i 

: 4 Fo ee . ollond, R. Smith, M. T. 

Hamilton, G. A. lollemache, hon. F. J. | yy .’ . + ow 
2 & pe de occas Maa ood, Sir A. Somerville, rt.hn. SirW. 
Henley, J. W. Tyrell, Sir J. BS ist H. T Sother T HLS 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. © Urquhart, D. Horsg a a a0 enon, 1. m. ®- 
Hildyard, R. C. Wall, C. B. orsman, E. ; Spearman, I. J. 

q fe Prucris da = lfoward, hon.C. W.G. — Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Ingestre, Visct. Walmsley, Sir J. . fe 

ve Aces Humphery, Ald. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. TELLERS, Ge : 
pent se peg ; Jervis, Sir J. Stanton, W. H. 
Knox, Col. Colvile, C. R. Johnstone, Sir J. Staunton, Sir G. T 

% 7” Se Johnstone, Sir J. Staunton, § Be 
Lygon, hon. Gen. Evans, W. Kershaw, J. Sullivan, M. 

List of the Noxs. wah Sone e 
Abdy, T. N. Clay, Sir W. Lascelles, hon. W. S. Thesiger, Sir F. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Clements, hon. C. S. Lemon, Sir C, Thompson, Col, 
Adair, R. A. S. Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. | Lewis, G. C. Thornely, T. 
Adderley, C. B. Clifford, H. M. Lincoln, Earl of Towneley, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Cockburn, A. J. E. Lindsay, hon. Col. Townley, C. 
Aleock, T. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. | Littleton, hon. E. R. Trelawny, J. S. 
Armstrong, R. B. Corry, rt. hon, H. L. Lockhart, A. E. Tufnell, H, 
Arundel and Surrey, Courtenay, Lord Lushington, C. Turner, E. 

Earl of Cowper, hon. W. F. Maenaghten, Sir E. Vane, Lord H. 
Baines, M. T. Crawford, W. S. Maenamara, Maj. Villiers, hon. C. 
Barnard, E. G. Currie, H. M‘Gregor, J. Vivian, J. H. 
Beckett, W. Davies, D. A. S. Magan, W. H. Wakley, T. 
enett, J. Deedes, W. Marshall, W. Watkins, Col. 
Berkeley, hon, II. F. Denison, W. J. Martin, J. Westhead, J. P. 
Bernal, R. Devereux, J. T. Martin, S. Williams, J. 

Birch, Sir T. B. Dick, Q. Matheson, Col. Williamson, Sir H. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Dodd, G. Melgund, Visct. Wilson, J. 

Bowles, Adin. Douglas, Sir C. E. Meux, Sir H. Wilson, M. 
Bowring, Dr. Drumlanrig, Visct. Milnes, R. M. Wood, W. P. 
Bramston, T, W. Drummond, II. Mitchell, T. A. Wrightson, W. B. 

Broadley, H. Duff, G. S. } Molesworth, Sir W. Wyld, J. 

Brotherton, J. Dunean, G. | Morgan, O. Wyvill, M. 

Brown, W. Dundas, Adm. Morpeth, Visct. Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Bruce, Lord E. Dundas, Sir D. | Morris, D. Yorke, H. G. R. 
Buller, Sir J, Y. Dunne, F. P. | Mowatt, F. Young, Sir J. 
Buller, C, East, Sir J. B. Mulgrave, . ‘ar of 

Busfeild, W. Ebrington, Visct. | Muntz, G. F. TELLERS. 
Camphel hon. W. F. Edwards, H. | Norreys, beet IIume, J. 
Cardwell, E. Elliot, hon. J. E. Ogle, 8. C. H. Ellice, E. 

— WH; P. Evans, Sir De L. 

arter, J. B, Evans, J. DENMARK AND TIITE DUCHIES. 
Charteris, hon. F, Ewart, W. 4 
Childers, J. W. Fellowes, E. Mr. J. WILSON rose, pursuant to no- 


Clay, J. Fitzroy, hon, II. tice, to put the following questions to the 
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Secretary for Foreign Affairs:—‘* Whe- 
ther any communication had been received 
from the Danish Government on the sub- 
ject of the entry of the Prussian troops 
into Holstein, and with the object of soli- 
citing the interference of this country by 
mediation or otherwise; and whether any 
information had been received by the Go- 
vernment of the expected blockade of the 
Elbe, should the Germanic Confederation 
continue their interference between the 
King of Denmark and his subjects in 
Holstein; and whether any steps had been 
taken, and what, by this Government, to 
secure an amicable settlement of the ex- 
isting disputes between Holstein-Schles- 
wig and the Government in Copenhagen ?”’ 
Tie would add, that he hoped the noble 
Lord would be able to remove the great 
anxiety felt in consequence of letters re- 
ceived that morning; for it appeared that 
the Prussian troops had already crossed 
the Eider into the Duchy of Schleswig, 
which did not belong to the Germanic Con- 
federation, and that the troops of Hanover 
and Brunswick were crossing the Elbe to 
co-operate with the Prussian troops. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received several 
communications from both the Danish Go- 
vernment and the Prussian Government 
upon these matters; in point of fact, we 
have been in communication with both Go- 
vernments. The desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government has naturally been to employ 
its good offices, if possible, in bringing 
these differences to an amicable, a friendly 
termination; and we have intimated both 
to the Danish Government and the Prus- 
sian, that if our good offices can be useful 
for that purpose, we shall be most happy 
so to employ them. I should hope, from 
the disposition which has been expressed 
by both parties, that that overture may be 
accepted. Nothing certainly could be 
more deplorable than that the peace of 
Europe should be disturbed on account of 
a dispute of such a nature as this. With 
regard to an intimation from the Danish 
Government of naval operations, undoubt- 
edly if the hostilities were to continue, I 
should think it would be probable that the 
Danish Government, being strong at sea, 
would resort to measures of interruption to 
the maritime commerce of Prussia, and 
possibly of Hamburgh, if Hamburgh were 
to take an active part; but if, on the other 
hand, these matters should become the 
subject of peaceful negotiation, one should 
hope that any interruption of that sort 
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would not take place. I have not received 
official information of the crossing of the 
Holstein frontier by Prussian troops; but, 
at the same time, from information I have 
received, I think it not at all improbable 
that it may have taken place. 

Mr. DISRAELTI inquired whether the 
Court of Denmark had called upon the 
Court of St. James’s to fulfil its guarantee 
of the Duchy of Schleswig to the Crown 
of Denmark, under the Treaty of 1720? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The Court 
of Denmark has undoubtedly appealed to 
the guarantee given by the Treaty of 1720, 
I should observe that the interference of 
the Germanic Confederation in these mat. 
ters does not profess to be an interference 
witlt a view of conquering; it is an inter- 
ference with reference to internal questions 
which have arisen between the Danish Go. 
vernment and the inhabitants of Holstein. 
Schleswig. 


MR. COCIIRANE’S PROCESSION, 

Sm J. Y. BULLER asked whether 
the Home Secretary had received informa 
tion that a procession of 150,000 persons 
was to come down to him at the Home 
Office on Easter Monday with a petition to 
be laid before Majesty on the subject of 
the Poor Laws, and that circulars had 
been sent to the inmates of the union 
workhouses throughout the country calling 
upon them to do all in their power to swell 
the procession ? 

Sir G. GREY had received an intima- 
tion from Mr. Charles Cochrane, about 
three weeks ago, that such a petition was 
to be presented, and that it was the wish 
of the parties to proceed to the Home 
Office on Easter Monday to place it in his 
hands. He (Sir G. Grey) informed Mr. 
Cochrane, in reply, that any address pro- 
perly worded, placed in his hands either 
by the usual mode of transmission, or by a 
small deputation, should be laid before Her 
Majesty, but that if brought by a large 
number of people, it could not be received. 
But he added, that it would not be con- 
venient to him to receive a deputation in 
the Easter week. Within the last few 
days, however, he had received from boards 
of guardians in several parts of the coun- 
try letters stating that printed circulars, 
signed by Mr. Charles Cochrane, had been 
forwarded to the workhouses addressed to 
“Mr. Smith,’”’ or, in some cases, ‘ Mr. 
Jones” taking for granted that there 
might be some person of that name i 4 
workhouse, informing them of the intended 
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procession, stating that he hoped 150,000 
persons would attend, and endeavouring 
to induce them to persuade their friends 
to come up to London for the purpose. He 
(Sir G. Grey) had received no information 
which led him to suppose that the canvass 
had been very successful, and he believed 
that Mr. Cochrane and his intended depu- 
tation might very safely be left in the 
hands of the police. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LONDON 
AND DUBLIN. 

Mr. G. HAMILTON rose to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the question 
of which he had given notice. Members 
connected with Ireland were aware that 
letters intended to be sent to Ireland by 
the morning mail have to be put into the 
post-offices before eight o’clock, and the 
letters from Ireland are delivered soon after 
that hour. This being the case, if the 
communication were accelerated by a few 
hours, there would be time in London to 
answer letters received from Dublin in the 
morning. Ile need not say how great an 
advantage that would be to all parties con- 
nected with Ireland. The question of 
which he had given notice was this—whe- 
ther it is the intention of Government, in 
consequence of the acceleration of railway 
conveyance between London and Dublin, 
to make any arrangement for the trans- 
mission of letters for Dublin by any after- 
noon train, so as to afford persons in Lon- 
don, who receive letters from Dublin in 
the morning, the opportunity of answering 
them, and of the answers reaching Dub- 
lin the following morning ; or of otherwise 
accelerating the transmission of letters 
between London and Dublin ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER answered that the suggestion had 
been, and still was, under the considera- 
tion of the Government. When it was 
first proposed, the charge for railway con- 
veyance seemed to be so exorbitant as to 
throw a difficulty in the way; but he hoped 
some arrangement would be made. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 

Order of the Day read for receiving the 
Report on the Crown and Government Se- 
curity Bill, 

Mr. AGLIONBY, in proposing the 
clause of which he had given notice, begged 
he might not be understood as at all wish- 
Ing to embarrass the Government, or to 
refuse any power which they might think 
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necessary for the preservation of the public 
peace and safety of the country. His ob- 
ject was to take away the power of trans- 
portation; making the offence not bailable, 
and leaving parties convicted of having 
transgressed the law by ‘* open and ad- 
vised speaking’’ liable to imprisonment 
for two years, with or without hard labour. 
The hon. Member proposed a clause to 
that effect. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not accede to the proposition. This ques- 
tion had been discussed on several occa- 
sions. The great object of the Bill was 
not so much to take the offence out of the 
class of bailable misdemeanours, as to in- 
sure its immediate punishment. Under 
this clause the offender might traverse 
until the following term. Tis hon. Friend 
also proposed to mitigate the punishment 
of sedition by relieving the offender from 
any fine. It was not expedient to make 
the punishment of sedition less than at 
present. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Clause be read a second time:—Ayes 


50; Noes 117: Majority 67. 
List of the Ayes. 


Muntz, G. F. 
O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Pearson, C, 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Wood, W. P, 


Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, M. 'T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.hn.C.T. 
Dunean, G. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 
Gardner, R. 
Greene, J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Henry, A. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lushington, C, 
Martin, S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Moffatt, G. 
Mowatt, F. 


TELLERS, 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Hume, J. 
List of the Nos. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bourke, R. 8. 
Bremridge, R. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, hon. W, F, 
Carter, J. B, 
Cavendish, hon, C, C, 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Adderley, C. 3B. 

Anstey, I’. C. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bateson, T. 

Benett, J. 

Bennet, P, 
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Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, A. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J.” 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perfect, R. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Pugh, D. 

Rawdon, Col. 
Richards, R. 
Romilly, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Somerville, rt.hn.Sir W. 
Stafford, A. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J, 
Townshend, Capt. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vivian, J. Hi. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 
Young, Sir J. 
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Charteris, hon. F. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Denison, W. J. 
Disraeli, B. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Dunne, F. P. 

Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hr. W. E. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Granger, T. C. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hiaggitt, F. R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A. 

Hotham, Lord 

TIlutt, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H, 
Langston, J. H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Macnagiten, Sir E. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Martin, C. W. Tufnell, H. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. Craig, W. G. 

Sir W. CLAY moved in Clause 3, 
line 16, to omit after the word ‘ writing”’ 
the following words, ‘‘ or by open and ad- 
vised speaking,” and to add the following 
Clause to the Bill in lieu of the words 
so omitted :— 


“And be it Enacted, That if any person shall, at 
any time after the passing of this Act, have been 
held to bail for a misdemeanour in respect of se- 
ditious words or speaking, and shall be again 
charged with a second or subsequent offence of a 
like kind, it shall be lawful for the Justice or 
other Magistrate before whom he shall be so 
charged, to refuse to admit such person to bail on 
such second or subsequent charge.” 


He would leave the law as at present; but, 
in order to prevent any person charged 
before a magistrate with seditious speaking 
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being out on bail pursuing his seditious 
courses, he thought it would be sufficient 
to make the offence not bailable on the 
second charge. He had no sympathy with 
that class of offenders this Bill was jp. 
tended to put down; but he was anxious 
that no false patriot or vulgar trader in ge. 
dition should be elevated into a martyr by 
the severity of his punishment. 

Sir G. GREY said, the House had gl. 
ready decided the principle of this clause, 
They had rejected the proposition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cockermouth, 
and this clause did not go so far. He 
could not consent to any relaxation of this 
provision of the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the clause pro. 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets sufficient to meet the 
ease. If such had been the law six weeks 
ago the persons charged in Dublin with 
sedition would have been admitted to bail; 
but if a second charge had been made 
against them they would have been com- 
mitted to prison to await their trial when 
the ordinary courts assembled. Such a 


proceeding would, in his view, have gained 
every object the Government had in view, 
He would vote for every modification of 
the Bill whick might be proposed, because 


it was evidently the object of the Govern- 
ment to make the law more stringent than 
was necessary. 

The House divided, on the question 
that the words proposed to be omitted 
stand part of the clause:—Ayes 39; Noes 
83: Majority 44. 


List of the AyEs. 


Aglionby, H. A. O’Connor, F. 
Baines, M. T. Osborne, R. 
Barnard, E. G. Pearson, C. 
Clay, J. Pechell, Capt. 
Crawford, W. S. Pilkington, J. 
Devereux, J. T. Reynolds, J. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T, Salwey, Col. 
Dunean, G. Scholefield, W. 
Evans, Sir De L. Smith, J. B. 
Evans, J. Stuart, Lord D. 
Gardner, R. Sullivan, M. 
Greene, J. Thompson, Col. 
Hall, Sir B. Thompson, G. 
Hodges, T. L. Wakley, T. 
Hume, J Walmsley, Sir J. 
Keating, R. Williams, J. 
Kershaw, J. Wood, W. P. 
Lushington, C. Wyld, J. 
Martin, 8S. TELLERS. 
Mowatt, F. Clay, Sir W. 
Muntz, G. F. Bright, J. 


List of the Nozs. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Benbow, J. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C, B. 
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Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Martin, C. W. 
Maule, rt. hon, F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Napier, J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Pugh, D. 

Richards, R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Somerville,rt.hn.Sir W. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, J. 

Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Turner, G. J. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Young, Sir J. 
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Benett, J. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 

Carter, J. B. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Denison, W. J. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Granger, T. C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hodges, ‘I’. T. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A. 

Hotham, Lord 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G, T. 
Langston, J. H. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL then 
moved that the following proviso be added 
to Clause 3:— 


‘Provided always, and be it Enacted, That no 
person shall be prosecuted for any felony by vir- 
tue of this Act in respect of such compassings, 
imaginations, inventions, devices, or intentions as 
aforesaid, in so far as the same are expressed, 
uttered, or declared by open and advised speaking, 
unless information of such compassings, imagina- 
tions, inventions, devices, and intentions, and of 
the words by which the same were expressed, ut- 
tered, or declared, shall be given upon oath to 
one or more Justice or Justices of the peace, or to 
any Sheriff or Steward, or Sheriff Substitute or 
Steward Substitute in Scotland, within six days 
after such words shall have been spoken, and un- 
less a warrant for the apprehension of the person 
by whom such words shall have been spoken shall 
be issued within ten days next after such infor- 
mation shall have been given as aforesaid, and 
unless such warrant shall be issued within two 
years next after the passing of this Act ; and that 
ho person shall be convicted of any such compass- 
igs, Imaginations, inventions, devices, or inten- 
tions as aforesaid, in so far as the same are ex- 
Pressed, uttered, or declared by open or advised 
speaking as aforesaid, except upon his own con- 
ession, or unless the words so spoken shall be 
proved by two credible witnesses.” 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Craig, W. G. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR complained that the 
Government had now extended the time 
within which informations might be sworn. 
Another objectionable part of the proviso 
was, that it did not make the issuing of 
the warrant simultaneous with the swear- 
ing of the information. An individual 
would not know that he was charged with 
uttering seditious language until sixteen 
days after the alleged offence, at which 
time those persons who might be called as 
witnesses to rebut the accusation would 
have but an imperfect recollection of what 
he had said. He could undertake to re- 
port a six hours’ debate in that House, 
giving to each speaker almost the very 
words he used, provided he made the re- 
port on the day following the debate; but 
at the end of six days he should be able to 
give only a very imperfect account of 
what had taken place. The Government 
might depend upon it that by the Ist of 
May they would hear the national voice 
resounding against the Bill. When the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Go- 
vernment should sit on the Opposition side 
of the House, and a Tory Administration 
should be in office, what violation of the 
constitution could he in conscience oppose; 
for what violation of the constitution could 
there be greater than this Bill? The Go- 
vernment had boasted of the professions 
of loyalty they had received—of the vast 
number of special constables that had vo- 
lunteered for enrolment; and in Ireland 
the Lord Lieutenant had said he was sur- 
rounded by all the loyalty of the kingdom 
—and, moreover, he was surrounded by 
troops. What, then, had the Government 
to fear? Yet, under these circumstances, 
and when the country was groaning under 
difficulties, the House was asked to pass a 
measure of this kind. But the Govern- 
ment would be overwhelmed that should 
dare to carry such a Bill into execution. 

Mr. AGLIONBY agreed with the hon. 
Member for Nottingham in one part of his 
objection to this clause, namely, the num- 
ber of days given for the operation of the 
process. He thought so long a period as 
sixteen days was not in accordance with 
the understanding of the House as to the 
effect of the proviso; and he wished to 
know why the time had been extended 
from six days to sixteen. He was willing 
to give sufficient time to lay the informa- 
tion before the Home Secretary or the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; but, at the 
same time, thought no delay should take 
place, but that proceedings should be taken 
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at the earliest moment after the report of 
the spoken words had been received. 

Mr. REYNOLDS objected to the ex- 
tension of the time for laying the infor- 
mation, but still more strongly to allow- 
ing the magistrate to hold over the infor- 
mation for ten days. He could not un- 
derstand why the magistrate should be 
vested by this Bill with power to do that 
which under the present law he was not 
permitted to do. He was now compelled 
to return his warrant instanter. Unless 
some satisfactory explanation of the reason 
for this enlarged time were given, he should 
oppose it. 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

The word ‘“ only” at the suggestion of 
Mr. WALPOLE was inserted after the words 
** advisedly speaking.” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that as the clause originally stood, there 
was to be no prosecution in respect of 
words spoken, unless the words were de- 
posed to within three days, and a prosccu- 
tion instituted within three months. The 


intent of the information before the magis- 
trate was, that the words should be record- 
ed upon which the prosecution was to be 


founded. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Abingdon had urged that an ac- 
cused party might thus be kept in igno- 
rance and suspense for three months, and, 
feeling that there might be some founda- 
tion for such a complaint, he (the Attorney 
General) had endeavoured to meet the ob- 
jection by proposing this proviso, which 
contained much that operated in favour of 
the accused. It was plain that some time 
must be given for the communication with 
the proper authorities, and the six days pro- 
posed were not too much for communicating 
from the provincial parts of England or 
Treland with the Government in London or 
Dublin; for charges of this kind should 
not be lightly preferred. With respect to 
the ten days for the magistrate to issue 
his warrant, he might observe, that by the 
common law the magistrate was not now 
bound to do so immediately. He might 
withhold his warrant for a given time. 
He apprehended that a magistrate was 
not bound to issue his warrant immediately, 
but might withhold it from time to time. 
But in this case the Bill took away the 
right of deferring the issue of the warrant, 
and enacted that it must be issued within 
a certain time—a circumstance which was 
in favour of the accused. He was, there- 
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fore, surprised at the opposition to this 
part of the proviso. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, the hon.. and 
learned Attorney General might have given 
a satisfactory reason for the substitution of 
six days for three with regard to the infor. 
mation, but certainly not for the ten days 
during which the magistrate might hold 
the warrant in his hands without notice to 
the defendant. He believed the present 
law compelled the magistrate in all cases 
of felony to return the warrant forthwith; 
and he should therefore move that the 
word ‘ forthwith’? be substituted for the 
words “ ten days.” 

Mr. HUME was of opinion that the 
moment the charge was made the magis. 
trate should issue his warrant. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that the words 
“* ten days’’ were exceedingly in favour of 
the subject. If a complaint on oath were 
made out satisfactorily to a magistrate, it 
was his duty immediately to issue his war. 
rant. But there were also doubtful cases 
in which the magistrate might doubt whe- 
ther the offence amounted to felony; and 
the Bill provided that in a matter so uncer- 
tain that the magistrates could not make 
up his mind within ten days to issue his 
warrant, the parties should not be answer- 
able for the works spoken. If the words 
spoken clearly made out the charge, the 
magistrate would immediacely issue his 
warrant, but if, on the contrary, he hada 
doubt which he could not resolve within 
the ten days, cadit queestio, and the party 
was free from all consequences of those 
words. The limitation to ten days was, 
in fact, a safeguard to the subject, and he 
should be sorry to see any alteration. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought that the delay 
of ten days would be found highly inexpe- 
dient. The warrant, the information being 
before the magistrates, should be issued 
at once, as in the case of any other felony. 
The object of the Government, it might 
be taken for granted, was not to tempt to 
the commission of the offence, but to pun- 
ish the offender as speedily as possible; 
and though he thought it probable that 
this law would seldom, if ever, be enforced, 
he hoped that the Government would not 
consent to frame it upon a principle unjust 
and impolitic. vy 

Mr. REYNOLDS would so far modify 
the Amendment he had proposed as to 
substitute ‘ two days’’ instead of ‘ forth- 
with,” as he had before suggested, for 
** ten days.” 

Mr. WAKLEY would, in that case, 
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move the introduction of the word “ forth- 
with.” The magistrate, he considered, 
ought to be required at once to furnish the 
accused party with the accusation against 
him, and to proceed to issue the warrant. 
He regretted that a Government calling 
itself Liberal should ever have brought for- 
ward such a Bill, and, ere long, he prophe- 
sied they would most heartily repent that 
they had taken a course so inconsistent 
with their former protestations. 

Mr. MOORE did not see why the usual 
practice when an information was laid be- 
fore the magistrate should be departed 
from. The prolongation of time proposed 
would enable a Government to exercise 
gross treachery towards the party accused. 
The House was to consider not only how 
to do justice to the accused, but how to 
protect tho ignorant people who might be 
seduced into breaches of order; and that 
protection, it seemed to him, would be af- 
forded by taking care that there was as 
little delay as possible in pointing out when 
a speaker had violated the law. 

Mr. COCKBURN wished it to be dis- 
tinctly understood what was the object 
which the House now had in view. Her 
Majesty’s Government were probably as 
desirous as hon. Gentlemen to secure pro- 
tection to the subject. The question now 
was, should a magistrate to whom a case 
of this kind was referred, have a discre- 
tionary power greater than that which he 
possessed in the exercise of his ordinary 
functions ? Was the magistrate to be com- 
pelled to delay until it was intimated to 
him whether or not Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment approved of the prosecution ? Under 
the ordinary law a magistrate had no al- 
ternative; he would be bound to issue 
his warrant without any delay whatever. 
Would that House then vest such an au- 
thority in the magistrate as would permit 
him, as on ordinary occasions, to act irre- 
spectively of the wishes of the Govern- 
ment? He (Mr. Cockburn) hoped not; it 
appeared to him that, as offences of this kind 
were confessedly against the Government, 
the Government alone ought to decide upon 
the expediency of prosecution. If it was 
the intention of the Government to invest 
the magistrate with such authority, this 
clause would seem to be unnecessary; but 
if they wished to reserve to themselves the 
power of preventing or of proceeding with 
4 prosecution, as circumstances might di- 
rect, and so obviate the effects of private 
malice, this proviso was of the greatest 
importance; and, so far from being an in- 
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fringement on the liberty of the subject, 
it would operate as a direct safeguard in 
the prevention of trivial individual prose- 
cutions. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
minded his hon. and learned Friend, that 
though under the present law an individual 
might prosecute for treason, such an in- 
stance very seldom occurred; and it was 
not supposed that if this Bill came into 
operation there would be found any neces- 
sity of taking precautions for the purpose 
of defeating private malice. It was desir- 
able, however, that the magistrate should 
not be compelled to issue his warrant im- 
mediately, both on the ground of security 
to the Government, and protection to the 
individual. 

Mr. 8. MARTIN objected to the pro- 
viso, because it would afford the oppor- 
tunity of trying a man, not for one speech, 
in reference to which the information might 
be first laid, but for a series of speeches; 
and the Government not communicating at 
once with the accused, would be enabled 
by the delay of ten days to collect evidence 
treacherously. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL appre- 
hended that a series of speeches was to be 
considered as one scheme—a scheme to 
overset the Government; and he could not, 
therefore, see that any injustice would ac- 
crue from taking advantage of the delay. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “forthwith” be inserted :—Ayes 
142; Noes 30: Majority 112. 


List of the AYEs. 


Carter, J. B. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Clive, I. B. 
Cockburn, A.J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, W. J. 
Disraeli, B. 
Drummond, H. 

Duff, G. S. 

Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 
Forster, M. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, 0. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Arkwright, G, 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baines, M. T. 
Baldock, E. II. 
Barkly, IH. 
Barnard, E. G, 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Benett, J. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E, D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, E. II. 
jusfeild, W. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
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Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker, J. 
Perfect, R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 


Guest, Sir J. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. Prime, R. 
Heywood, J. Pugh, D. 
Hobhouse,rt. hon. Sir J. Rich, HU. 

Hodges, T. L. Robinson, G. R. 
Hodges, T. T. Romilly, J. 

Hood, Sir A. Russell, Lord J. 
Hope, A. Russell, F. C. H. 
Hotham, Lord Rutherfurd, A. 
Humphery, Ald. Sandars, G. 

Jervis, Sir J. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Jones, Capt. Shelburne, Earl of 
Keogh, W. Smith, J. A. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Spooner, R. 
Langston, J. H. Stafford, A. 

Law, hon. C. E. Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Lemon, Sir C. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Lennard, T. B. Stanton, W. H. 
Lewis, G. C. Stuart, J. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. Talfourd, Serj. 
Lockhart, A. E. Tancred, Hl. W. 
Lockhart, W. Thornely, T. 

Long, W. Towneley, C. 
M‘Naghten, Sir 5 Trelawny, J. S. 
Macnamara, Maj Turner, G. J. 
Mahon, Visct. Vivian, J. E. 
Martin, C. W. Ward, H. G. 
Martin, S. Westhead, J. P. 
Matheson, A. Willcox, B. M. 
Matheson, Col. Williamson, Sir H. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Maunsell, T. P. Young, Sir J. 
Mitchell, T. A. TELLERS. 
Morgan, O. Tufnell, H. 

Morison, Gen. Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nors. 


O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Clay, J. Pearson, C, 
Devereux, J. T. Pechell, Capt. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.hn.C.T. Pilkington, J. 
Fox, W. J. teynolds, J. 
Gardner, R. Salwey, Col. 
Greene, J. Scholetield, W. 
Henry, A. Sullivan, M. 
Hume, J. Thompson, Col. 
Keating, R. Thompson, G. 
Kershaw, J. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Lushington, C. Williams, J. 
Magan, W. H. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 


TELLERS, 
Crawford, W. S. 
Wakley, T. 


Clause read a second time and added to 
the Bill. 


On the following Clause being pro- 
posed— 

“ And be it Enacted, That it shall not be lawful 
for any Court before which any person shall be 
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prosecuted or tried for any felony under this Act 
to order payment to the prosecutor or the Wit. 
nesses of any costs which shall be incurred in ppp. 
ferring or prosecuting any such indictment ;"_ 

Mr. BRIGHT moved the introduction 
of a proviso at the end of the clause, that 
no prosecution under this Act should take 
place except from the authority of the At. 
torney General in England and Ireland, 
and the Lord Advocate in Scotland. He 
hoped that the powers of this Act would 
never be put in force in any part of the 
country by any private individual without 
respect to the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not concur in the suggestion of the hon, 
Member for Durham. Except in very 
urgent cases, it was not very likely that 
any private party, with the penalty of pay. 
ing the costs before him, would institute a 
prosecution. He did not understand the 
hon. Member to propose that no informa- 
tion or warrant should issue without the 
authority of the Government; and it would 
be a very dangerous task to impose upon 
the Government, after a prosecution was 
commenced, that they should either take it 
up or decline to do so, as it might subject 
them to the charge of partiality. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it might be 
very right that there should be a public 
prosecutor, and he thought there was a 
very good reason in favour of that course; 
but he did not think it desirable that whilst 
it was allowed to private individuals to pro- 
secute generally, yet with respect to high 
treason and sedition there should be a 
public prosecutor. If such an alteration 
were made, it should be general. He be- 
lieved, however, that the practice would 
be, excepting in some very few cases of 
emergency, that there would always be an 
application to the Government before a 
prosecution was commenced, and that pri- 
vate parties would not be found to volun- 
teer. There were many arguments for 
having an institution similar to that which 
they had in Scotiand, but he did not think 
they ought to introduce it for these parti- 
cular cases. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, during the 
French war articles had been written ina 
newspaper. published at Manchester, to 
which the notice of the law officers of the 
Crown had been called, who considered 
that a prosecution could not be supported; 
but he knew that a meeting was held at 
Manchester to prosecute the party, not 
withstanding that the Government had re- 
fused. 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
whilst he had the honour to hold the office 
he now filled, he should consider it to be 
his duty in such a case to enter a nolle 


rosequi. 

The House divided on the question that 
the proviso be inserted :—Ayes 49; Noes 
170: Majority 121. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Moore, G. H. 
Barkly, H Mowatt, F. 
Blake, M. J. Muntz, G. F. 
Bowring, Dr. Nugent, Sir P. 
Clay, J. O'Connor, F. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. Ossulston, Lord 
Crawford, W. S. Pechell, Capt. 
Devereux, J.T. Pilkington, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn.C.T, Reynolds, J. 
Duff, G. S. Salwey, Col. 
Duncan, G. Scholefield, W. 
Evans, Sir D. L. Scully, F. 
Ewart, W. Stanton, W. II. 
Fox, W. J. Sullivan, M. 
Gardner, R. Thompson, Col. 
Greene, J. Thompson, G. 
Hardeastle, J. A. Thornely, T. 
Henry, A. Trelawny, J. S. 
Hindley, C. Wakley, T. 
Hume, J. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Jackson, W. Willcox, B. M. 
Keating, R. Williams, J. 
Kershaw, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Lushington, C. TELLERS. 
Magan, W. H. Bright, J. 
Martin, S. Brotherton, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Christy, S. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Clive, H. B. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Coles, H. B. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C, 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Currie, H. 

Currie, R. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V, 
Denison, W. J. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, Adm, 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hn.J,W 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fortescue, C. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goddard, A. L, 
Gordon, Adm. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Benett, J. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
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Grace, 0. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Ilayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hodges, T. L. 

Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A. 

Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. C. W. G, 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Long, W. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Neill, D. 

Mahon, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Mitchell, T, A. 


-Morgan, O. 


Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, J. 
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Norreys, Lord 

O’Brien, Sir L. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 

Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 

Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 

Philips, Sir G, R. 

Pigott, F. 

Pinney, W. 

Plowden, W. H. C. 

Prime, R. 

Pugh, D. 

Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 

Romilly, J. 

Rushout, Capt. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Russell, F. C. H. 

Rutherfurd, A. 

Seymer, H. K. 

Seymour, Lord 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 

Shelburne, Earl of 

Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, M. T. 

Somerset, Capt. 

Somerton, Visct. 

Somerville, rt.hn.SirW. 

Spooner, R. 

Stafford, A. 

Stansfield, W. R. C. 

Stuart, J. 

Talfourd, Serj. 

Tancred, H. W. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 

Towneley, J. 

Townley, R. G. 

Turner, G. J. 

Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 

Ward, H. G. 

Williamson, Sir Hi. 

Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt hon. Sir C. 

Wyvill, M. 

Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 

Tufnell, H. 

Hill, Lord M. 


Mr. HUME said, that he had intended 
to move that the House should strike out the 
obnoxious words in the third clause; but, 
thinking that he and his Friends had suf- 
ficiently manifested their opposition to the 
principle of the Bill for that night, he re- 
served his further opposition till the third 


reading. 


Nothing that had passed had 


tended in any way to lessen his dislike to 
the unconstitutional character of the mea- 
sure; but he would not then put the 
House to the trouble of dividing again. 
Mr. DISRAELI was not at all sur- 
prised at the excitement of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Montrose, for he was at the pre- 
sent moment in a peculiar situation. He 
begged to assure the hon. Member, that, 
knowing he was at the head of an army, 
numerous he believed, but not too well 
disciplined, he (Mr. Disraeli) and _ his 
Friends were anxious to give the hon. 
Member the fullest opportunity of bring- 
ing forward every amendment and every 
Motion he could devise, so that, at least, 
he should have no reason to complain that 
from any interference on the part of those 
who sat on the Opposition benches he had 
not had a fair field for all his strategetical 
maneuvres. Ilis hon. Friend had conse- 
quently had every opportunity of marshal- 
ling his forees, of drilling and marching 
and maneuvring them; and he thought 
the hon. Member should now be content to 
repose upon the remembrance of his first 
field day, which was fraught with no mean 
reminiscences. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, turned round and seemed to accuse 
the hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House with having given a sup- 
port to the Government which was not 
founded on reason. He could tell the hon. 
Member that they were satisfied with the 
measures of the Government on the whole 
—offering, where it was necessary, a pro- 
per criticism, but not giving the House 
the trouble of dividing upon amendments 
which they had no chance of carrying. 
We (continued the hon. Member) reposed 
on the recollections of a great party—at 
present, I admit, under a cloud, but which 
in the course of its day has done some- 
thing. The difference between the hon. 
Member and us is that he is now in his 
political youth. He is full of the vigour 
and inspiration. of his new birth, and no- 
thing will serve him but to make speeches 
and divide. We, on the contrary, are 
content with the calm, although not alto- 
gether satisfactory march of affairs, and 
we leave to him the more active career in 
which he has given promise of so much 
ability, and in which, with a little practice, 
he may ultimately, though after a consider- 
able interval, find some success. 
Report agreed to. 
Bill to be read a third time. 


COPPER ORE DUTIES BILL. 


On the question that the House do re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the Copper 
Ore Duties Bill, 

Sim C. LEMON moved as an Amend- 
ment— 
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“That a Select Committee be appointed to jn. 
quire into the effect of the existing Duties on the 
importation and production of Copper Ores,” 


He said that the theory of free trade did 
not condemn duties imposed for revenue 
when they were not injurious to trade; 
and if a Committee were granted, he 
should be able to prove that the duty on 
copper ore was not injurious, while jt 
brought in a large sum yearly to the re. 
venue of the country. This was not the 
time to stand up for protection of any 
class to the injury of the community at 
large; but he should be able to maintain 
that these duties were not in any way 
injurious. He understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other night to say 
that this Bill was partly founded upon the 
statements made to the Board of Trade; 
but these he should be able to prove were 
greatly exaggerated. Ile knew his right 
hon. Friend chiefly relied on the publie and 
official documents; but he should not 
shrink from meeting the facts which they 
disclosed. They showed that there had 
been since the year 1844 a considerable 
falling off in the quantity of ore imported 
into this country from Chili, and a corre- 
sponding diminution in the amount of re- 
venue—that there had been a falling-off in 
the quantity of copper sent from this coun- 
try to France, and a considerable export of 
coal sent to Chili to be employed in the re- 
duction of copper ores. He admitted all 
these facts, but he denied that they pro- 
ceeded from the small duty now levied 
upon the import of copper ores. It was 
imprudent to give up a revenue of 50,0001. 
or 60,0007. a year, when the object which 
they had in view was to be obtained by 
other means. The whole amount of cop- 
per ores smelted in France, including the 
French provinces and Algiers, and its im- 
portations from all parts of the world, 
amounted to only 1,000 tons a year, which 
were capable of yielding 250 tons of cop- 
per; whilst the ordinary importation of 
copper into France had been 8,000 or 
9,000 tons annually. It was said that we 
were losing our markets abroad because 
we were undersold there; but, if that 
were so, price became an important ele- 
ment in the consideration of this question, 
and that element a Committee of the 
House would be the fittest to consider and 
decide upon. He hoped the Government 
would accede to his Motion, as he felt sa- 
tisfied that the labours of the Committee 
would put the House in possession of much 
valuable information, and enable it to le 
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gislate with advantage upon this important 
department of our trade. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER would remind the House of the 
state of the law on the subject previously 
to the Tariff of 1842. Before that year 
all foreign copper ore was excluded from 
home consumption in this country, but it 
was allowed to be brought home and 
smelted in bond. The result was, that it 
was brought into this country, smelted in 
bond, and exported to foreign countries. 
The importation of copper ore under that 
law showed a constant and progressive in- 
crease. In 1838, the quantity of copper 
ore imported was 26,900 tors; in 1839, 
30,000 tons; in 1840, 41,000 tons; in 
1841, 48,000 tons; in 1842, 49,000 tons; 
in 1843, 55,000 tons; in 1844, 58,000 
tons. The increase after the Tariff of 1842 
was attributable to the fact that the new 
law had not, until 1845, actually come 
into operation in consequence of the ar- 
rangements which existed between the 
capitalists in this country and the produc- 
ers of copper ore in Chili, . The state of 
things in Chili was that the people of that 
country found it much more advantageous 
to send copper ore to this country to be 
smelted; and evidence was given before 
the Committee which had been appointed 
to inquire into this subject, that the Chili 
houses which had attempted to smelt the 
ore in Chili had been, brought to ruin; and, 
in point of fact, smelting at the time the 
Tariff of 1842 came into operation was at 
anend there. He need not state to the 
House the advantages which accrued to 
the manufacturers of this country from 
the smelting of this foreign copper ore, 
the employment it afforded, the profits it 
yielded, and the stimulus which it gave to 
the importation of our cotton and woollen 
goods. By the Act of 1842 foreign cop- 
per ore was admitted for use in this 
country; but a duty was imposed on 
all copper ore brought hither. No cop- 
per ore could be smelted in bond free 
of duty, and again exported. No copper 
ore could be imported into this country 
from America except in British vessels. The 
consequence was rise of freight, and a sen- 
sible diminution in the imports of copper 
ore. The smelting houses in Chili were 
restored, and in many European towns it 
was found more convenient to establish 
smelting houses than to come here for 
smelted copper; and accordingly such places 
were erected in Hamburgh and other cities. 

¢ did not mean to say, that the smelting 
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of copper ore was carried to any great ex- 
tent in Europe; but the increased amount 
of copper ore imported by Hamburgh, with- 
in the last two years, was very extraordi- 
nary. In 1846, the amount of this ore 
imported there was 66006 tons—in 1847, 
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took place in the United States. He would 
read to the House a letter addressed to 
him by Her Majesty’s Consul at Philadel- 
phia (Mr. William Peter), who had been 
formerly a Member of that House. He 
was a Cornishman, and he was sure his 
hon. Friend (Sur C. Lemon) would place 
confidence in his statement. Mr. Peter 
said that— 
“ Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 1847. 

“ Already have two large companies been form- 
ed in this country, namely, ‘The Incorporated 
Baltimore Company,’ and ‘ the Revere Boston 
Company,’ who have erected furnaces, and are 
smelting considerable quantities of American and 
Cuba ores, which ores, but for our high duties, 
would have been all smelted in England and 
Wales. Other smelting companies are also 
talked of—in New York, New Jersey, Philadel- 
phia, and Richmond, more particularly at the 
latter place, which, from its situation at the head 
of the Tidewater Navigation, on the James River, 
and from its vicinity to the coal mines, is well 
adapted to the purpose.” 

The copper exported to France from this 
country had considerably fallen off; and 
from Chili the French imports of this ar- 
ticle had considerably increased. He did 
not mean to say that there had been a 
falling-off in the gross; but there was this 
change—that, instead of France importing 
smelted copper from England, she imported 
it from Chili. But taking a period of three 
years, the quantity of smelted copper im- 
ported from England into France had con- 
siderably diminished, while the quantity 
imported from Chili into France had con- 
siderably increased. The quantities im- 
ported from England were, in 1845, 
7,000 tons; in 1846, 4,485 tons; in 
1847, 3,786 tons; from Chili, in 1845, 
200 tons; in 1846, 711 tons; in 1847, 
1,101 tons; from other countries, 2,257 
tons; in 1846, 2,249 tons; in 1847, 
2,793 tons. The necessary effect on the 
importation of copper ore had followed, as 
appeared from its rapid decrease since 
1844. The quantity imported in 1844 
was 58,406 tons; in 1845, 56,697 tons; 
in 1846, 51,637 tons; in 1847, 41,521 
tons; showing, on the last of those years, 
a falling-off of 10,000 tons, as compared 
with the previous year. The duty had 
fallen off in the same proportion; and he 
felt that if he did not make a voluntary sa- 
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crifice for the good of the trade, the loss of 
the trade would be risked altogether. The 
duty received on copper ore in 1844 was 
75,2001. ; in 1845, 58,6461.; in 1846, 
54,0561; in 1847, 40,9647. His hon. 
Friend had argued the question very much 
as a matter of protection. His (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) own real belief 
was, that this was a parallel case to that 
which, on a former occasion, he brought 
forward with regard to the duties on the 
importation of foreign wool. He believed 
that the quantity of metal produced from 
the fusion of foreign copper with English 
copper was larger than the quantity would 
be if they were fused separately. So that, 
under the present system, the English 
producer was a considerable gainer in 
point of quantity. He believed his hon. 
Friend would admit that. And, in the 
next place, he believed that the mixture of 
the two metals was exceedingly advanta- 
geous in point of quality. Iis hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
would be better able to explain that ques- 
tion; but he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had been informed that the fusion of 
the two metals led to such an improvement 
in the manufactured copper articles that 
the sale was materially increased. The 
price, too, was affected in this country by 
the price obtained in foreign countries. 
Taking the four years before 1842, and the 
four years subsequent to 1842, he found 
that the quantity of copper exported had 
increased from 57,549 tons in the first pe- 
riod, to 70,103 tons in the second period. 
Though an increase had taken place in the 
export of unwrought copper from 33,052 
tons in the former period of four years, to 
34,260 tons in the latter period of four 
years, the great increase had been in the 
export of wrought copper, which in the 
four years from 1838 to 1841 amounted to 
24,497 tons, and which rose in the four 
years from 1843 to 1846 to 35,843 tons; 
so that the capitalists and artisans of Eng- 
land engaged in this department of manu- 
facture had been materially benefited. He 
really thought that he hardly need trouble 
the House with any further statement upon 
this subject. He had refrained from en- 
tering upon those points on which his hon. 
Friend had himself admitted that there 
would be considerable dispute. His firm 
belief was, that, without entering into the 
question of free trade or protection, the 
manufacturers and workmen of this coun- 
try had a direct interest in the increased 
importation of the raw material. He be- 
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lieved that the English producer would be 
benefited by the introduction of a larger 
quantity of foreign copper. All these 
statements were made on the authority of 
documents of indisputable accuracy. His 
hon. Friend had not made out the slightest 
case for a Committee of Inquiry. He would 
not now enter into the question of the 
amount of the duty, as that could be bet. 
ter discussed when the House went into 
Committee. There would certainly be a 
slight sacrifice to the revenue; but it 
really was so very small that he hoped 
the House would not assent to any 
Amendment on the proposition of the 
Government. 

Mr. CAREW had never been a high 
protectionist; neither did he consider the 
rules of free trade universally applicable, 
and the present, he thought, an exception- 
al ease. His confidence in free-trade doc- 
trines had not been increased by events 
which had occurred in other countries; for 
while they were here throwing their ports 
open to foreign produce, their neighbours 
were following an opposite course. The 
arguments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer tended rather to lead the House 
back to the system which had prevailed 
before 1842, than to induce them to carry 
out the application of the principles then 
introduced. He hoped the House would 
agree to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
for the labouring classes in the mining 
districts were peculiarly interested in this 
question. The House might not be aware 
that those classes were themselves specu- 
lators in mines to a considerable extent, 
and that they would be directly affected by 
any measure which would have a tendency 
to lower the value of the ore. He was 
sure that hon. Gentlemen would be most 
anxious to consider the case of these la- 
bourers, and that they would not afford any 
ground for the notion that those classes 
were not represented in that House, and 
that their interests were therefore neglect- 
ed. He trusted, especially as an altera- 
tion of the Navigation Laws was contem- 
plated, which would have a material effect 
upon the rate of freights, that the House 
would not hastily adopt the proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but that 
they would be anxious to take measures to 
secure from injury an important branch of 
the trade of this country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would feel the 
deepest regret if the classes referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, and especially the Cornish miners, 
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who had always been distinguished by 
their good conduct as much as by their 
industry and perseverance, sustained any 
injury from the measure proposed by his 
right hon. Friend; but he believed that, 
when the House came to consider the 
effects of that measure, they would feel 
that no apprehension of such a result need 
be entertained. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that, in this case, 
he was not giving up revenue, but that 
revenue was leaving him; for, while the 
present tax ruined the trade, it dried up 
that source from which alone any revenue 
could accrue. But this was not the great- 
est objection which he (Mr. Labouchere) 
entertained to the continuance of the duties 
upon copper ore in their present shape. 
He objected to the maintenance of those 
duties on the ground that they were fast 
leading to the utter destruction of one of 
the most valuable and important trades of 
this country. When an alteration in the 
rate of duties on copper was proposed by 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), he expressed 
his fears lest that measure might produce 
the results which had since followed; and 
he implored the right hon. Gentleman not 
to put a stop to the power of smelting 
copper in bond, unless he was certain that 
such a measure would not divert that im- 
portant branch of trade from this country. 
He believed that if that right hon. Gentle- 
man were now superintending the com- 
merce of the nation, he would be convinced 
that it was necessary to take one of two 
courses—either to revive the power of 
smelting copper in bond, or to admit cop- 
per ore at merely nominal duties. He 
considered that, of those two courses, the 
one taken by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was the best. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite for the ex- 
periment he had made; but he thought it 
was clear that they could not continue to 
impose the duties now levied upon foreign 
ore without destroying one of the most 


valuable branches of trade in this country. | 


Some stress had been laid upon the bur- 
dens to which the copper miners of this 
country were subjected, and apprehensions 
had been expressed lest foreign copper ore 
might be introduced to a great extent, to 
the injury of the poor miners of Cornwall. 
He begged the House to remember what 
protection the English miners enjoyed, and 
which they naturally possessed from the 
cost of freight necessary to bring foreign 
ore to this country. He believed that the 
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purest ores imported into this country from 
Cuba contained only ten per cent of cop- 
per; and, taking the freight at 3/. per 
ton, there was a protection of no less than 
30/. upon every ton imported. In the case 
of Chilian the freight was 5/. per ton, and 
there was a protection of 50J. per ton in 
the case of ores containing ten per cent 
of copper; 601. in the case of ores having 
seven and a half per cent of copper, and 
1001. where there was five per cent of 
copper. This showed the large amount of 
protection given to this description of 
ore; and, unless it was meant that they 
should apply the principle of protection in 
its most extreme and aggravated form, 
there was no ground for maintaining it in 
the case of copper ore. He hoped the 
House would not consent to the Committee, 
for the appointment of which no valid rea- 
son had been given. The facts of the case 
were before the House; and if they should 
not consent to the reduction of the duties 
in this instance, he should despair of ever 
seeing any proposal to free the commercial 
code of this country proposed with any 
chance of success. 

Mr. ROBARTES was averse to all duties 
that were imposed for purposes of protec- 
tion, and considered them opposed to the 
policy that had recently received the sanc- 
tion of that ILouse. 

Mr. CARDWELL wished to say a few 
words just to express how extremely glad 
he was that the time had arrived when this 
duty, which had been condemned by suc- 
cessive Governments, was at length to be 
abolished. It was proposed that they 
should send the subject to a Committee; 
but if they did, he would ask what possible 
question was to come before them? Were 
they to inquire whether there was likely to 
be a falling-off in the revenue? Why, 
they had had a successive, and uniform, 
and rapid falling-off in this branch of the 
revenue; and it was plainly and clearly 
declining from under the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s feet. Were they to inquire 
into the import and export trade? Informa- 
tion on these points was already on the 
table of the House. What, then, could be 
the object of the Committee? If there 
was a single branch of trade in which we 
were making greater progress thananother, 
it was the metal trade; and why was equal 
progress, as regarded our exports, not 
made in copper? It was this impolitic 
duty, which was a duty on the raw ma- 
terial. It was a duty, therefore, which 
pressed with peculiar aggravation; and it 
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was one which ought especially to be done 
away with, because the increased consump- 
tion of that raw material led to an increased 
consumption of other raw materials used in 
the manufacture—the use of the one causing 
the increased consumption of the other. 
Had they not printed evidence to the effect 
that by the imposition of a duty on raw 
copper, they promoted smelting manufac- 
tories in Chili, in Hamburgh, and in Ame- 
rica? But what was the interest of the 
Cornish miners? Why, that all the smelt- 
ing establishments should be in Great 
Britain; because then they would become 
decidedly the greatest gainers. He did 
not remember a single commercial case in 
which there was so uniform an expression 
of opinion from all sides of the House, or 
in which there was so remarkable a con- 
currence of facts and agreement of in- 
terests. He thought, therefore, that, 
without a single fact to inquire into, no- 
thing would be gained by the proposed 
Committee but delay. Successive Govern- 
ments had admitted that it was only a 
question of revenue; and now, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
be able to spare the amount, he thought 
the sooner they consented to the abolition 
of the duty the better. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, that no advantage could 
come of the proposed Committee, and that 
ali that would be obtained would be a delay 
that must prove injurious. 

Mr. WYLD said, the House should bear 
in mind that the manufacture of copper 
ore was in the hands of six companies in 
this country, who had the most perfect 
monopoly that could exist in any country. 
They had heard of copper smitheries being 
established in different parts of the world, 
but at Swansea there were the greatest 
smitheries for the manufacturing of copper 
in the world. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham was greatly mistaken if he 
thought he should reap any advantage by 
the proposed reduction of duty; it would 
merely benefit the Swansea establishments. 
It might seem strange that he (Mr. Wyld), 
a free-trader upon general principles, should 
take the view he did; but in this instance 
his constituents thought they had a special 
case. There was a population of 100,000 
dependent on this trade. It was said that 
Chili had ceased to consume a large por- 
tion of our manufactures; but that was 
only because the Americans had interposed 
to compete with us. 


Mr. GLADSTONE thought the hon. 
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Member for Bodmin (Mr. Wyld) need not 
anticipate that the House would be sur. 
prised at his claiming protection for copper 
ores while he professed the general prin. 
ciples of free trade. There was no phe- 
nomenon more common. There were scores 
of gentlemen of that interesting class de- 
voted to the principles of free trade, but 
supplied always with a ‘special case” 
where their constituents were concerned— 
always devoutly convinced that there were 
peculiar circumstances entitling their case 
to be dealt with upon principles of its own, 
But when it was found that nearly all 
these ‘‘ special cases,”’ on the test of ex- 
perience being applied to them, fell under 
general rules, one became very incredulous 
as to the particular circumstances on which 
such cases were alleged to rest; and, in 
the present debate, scarcely a serious at- 
tempt had been made to establish such cir- 
cumstances. The hon. Member said that 
there was a monopoly of smelting in this 
country; then everything should be done to 
encourage the access of the material. Ano- 
ther hon. Member (Mr. Carew) referred to 
the labourers in Cornwall interested in the 
mines; but he omitted to show that this pro- 
position would be detrimental to them. It 
did not follow from agreeing to this mea- 
sure that the average price of Cornish ores 


would be depreciated. The Cornish ores — 


stood in the position of a material auxiliary 
to the use of foreign ores; to a consider- 
able extent, at least, the Cornish miner 
was dependent upon the introduction of 
foreign ores, inasmuch as his own, except 
for the power of combining them with fo- 
reign, would not pay for the labour of 
raising them. The hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Lemon) confined himself to an endeavour to 
rebut the arguments of those who contended 
that the smelting trade was suffering under 
the present system; he did not show that 
the proposition would be injurious to the 
Cornish miner. If there was any deserip- 
tion of trade for which the English had a 
peculiar genius, and which was properly 
and specially a national trade, it was the 
trade in metals—a trade which every effort 
should be used to encourage, and in which 
it might be expected that the freedom 
which legislation might give would be 
turned to the best account. With respect 
to smelting in bond, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
did not at all repent having been an in- 
strument in putting an end to that system; 
he should have resisted any return to it; It 
went to supply the foreigner, in the foreign 
market, with manufactured copper upon 
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more reasonable terms than the British. 
He was convinced that any dispassionate 
erson who had listened to the course of 
this debate, must be satisfied that the in- 
terests of the Cornish miners would not 
suffer under the proposed change in the 
law; and therefore he could not doubt that 
it was their duty to adopt gt once the pro- 
position of Her Majesty's Government. 
Lorv G. BENTINCK said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had observed that the hon. Member 
for Bodmin was one of the most common 
henomenon of thepresent day. He thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman was himself 
quite a phenomenon, though certainly not 
acommon one. He apprehended that it was 
a new axiom in political economy that the 
greater the supply the better would be the 
price, and the greater the demand. He 
did not, like the hon. Member for Bodmin, 
treat this as an exceptional case. ~ He op- 
posed the measure of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, not because the case was an ex- 
ception per se, but because it was one of a 
bad gang of measures of free trade. It 
was a measure by which it was proposed 
to introduce the produce of foreign indus- 
try, almost untaxed, into this country; and 
ifever there was a time when it was unjus- 
tifiable in Her Majesty’s Ministers to make 
such a proposition as this, it was when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down to 
the House and announced a deficiency of 
nearly 3,000,000/., and when he was 
obliged to call upon the country to submit 
for three years longer to the odious income- 
tax. The right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to cast away at this juncture a revenue 
of 40,0007. raised from foreign industry, 
thereby giving great encouragement and 
protection to the slavyeowners of Cuba 
against the copper workers of Cornwall. 
But when the right hon. Gentleman would 
make it out that this was rather a benefit 
than an injury to the miners of Cornwall; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade alleged 
that the ore of Cuba produced from 5 to 
10 per cent of metal, these statements 
stood in utter contradiction with those 
which he had received from Cornwall. 
[Mr. Lasoucuene had stated that some of 
the ores of Cuba produced from 5 to 10 
per cent of metal, but not that there were 
not richer ores there.] If he had not got 
up to set the right hon. Gentleman right, 
the House would have gone away with the 
impression that the ores of foreign countries 
averaged from 5 to 10 per cent of metal, 
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for the right hon. Gentleman entered into 
a long calculation to show that every ton 
of foreign copper would give a certain 
amount of additional employment. Now 
the fact was, that on the average the ore 
produced in foreign countries contained 
21 per cent of metal, while the ores of 
Cornwall averaged under eight per cent ; 
so that the ores of Cuba and Chili were 
nearly threefold as rich as the ores of 
Cornwall. Therefore, 52,000 tons of fo- 
reign ore would furnish as much pure cop- 
per as would be produced by the annual 
amount of ore raised in Cornwall. He 
was informed that, on the average, about 
150,000 tons of copper ore were annually 
raised in Cornwall, and these 52,000 tons 
of foreign ore would consequently displace 
the labour of all the miners of Cornwall, 
consisting of 21,000 families. Well, but 
then a piteous tale had been told about the 
smelting trade. Since 1842, however, the 
price of copper ore had fallen 121. 5s. per 
ton, while the price of smelted ore had 
risen 61. per ton, so that the great mono- 
poly of Swansea smelters, out of the dimi- 
nished profits of the miners of Cornwall, 
had cleared 181. per ton more than they 
did in 1842. These were the monopolists 
to whose rescue they were told to come to- 
night, and it was to put 40,0000. a year 
more in the pockets of these monopolists, 
or at least to divide that sum among them 
and the foreign owners of mines in Cuba 
and Chili, that the House was called upon 
to fling to the winds 40,0001. of revenue, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought well to know was sufficiently needed 
for other purposes. For these reasons, 
though he needed no Committee of Inquiry, 
and though he was prepared to oppose the 
proposal of the Government whenever it 
came before: the House, on the ground 
that no article of foreign produce ought to 
come into this country untaxed, so long 
as England laboured under a higher amount 
of taxation than she could well bear, he 
should vote for a Select Committee. He 
would prefer to meet the proposition of the 
Government boldly in front; but, as he 
presumed that the effect of defeating them, 
by obtaining a Select Committee, would 
be utterly to overthrow their scheme, he 
eared not whether he assailed them in 
front, flank, or rear, and he should there- 
fore give his cordial support to the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir C. Lemon). 

Mr. E. TURNER said, that the Cornish 
miners were in favour of free trade in 
copper ore, because they wanted the fine 
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Copper Ore 


ore. 

Mr. RICARDO said, that in 1839 cop- 
per ore was allowed to be imported free of | 
duty, and yet the produce of the Cornish 
mines was greater in that year than it had | 


° . | 
been since—a fact which seemed to bear | 


out the statement of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, that Cornish ore to be made 
available, required to be mixed with foreign | 
ore. The produce of the Cornish mines | 
was 12,468 tons in 1839, 11,259 tons in | 
1842, 11,593 tons in 1845, and 11,820) 
tons in 1846. The same arguments which 
were now directed against the importation 
of foreign ore were formerly employed 
against the admission of foreign wool; but 
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admitting it free of duty had had the effect | Gladstone, rt.hon. W.E. 
of greatly increasing the consumption of | Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 


British wool. | 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer’s proposition was sup- | 
ported by the most contradictory argu-} 
ments. [He thought a good case had been | 
made out for inquiry, and he should vote 
for it if the House went to a division. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, that the | 
statements made by the noble Lord him- 
self were sufficient to induce the House to 
concur with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The noble Lord had said that the 
average quality of the ore imported was 21 
per cent of pure copper, while that of the 
native ore was only 8 per cent. That fact | 
was of itself sufficient to show the impos- | 
sibility of our miners competing with those | 
of foreign countries. The noble Lord had | 
spoken of the labourers engaged in the | 
manufacture of copper utensils for the fo- | 
reign markets; but surely if he wished to | 
encourage native industry, he ought to al- | 
low the importation of the raw material for | 
the employment of those persons. The | 
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Palmerston, Visct, 
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noble Lord had also alluded to the mono- |} Acland, Sir T. D. 
poly which the smelters possessed; and he | Adderley, C. B. 
should have borne in mind that the propo- | seated .. “4 G 
sition of the Government was to reduce the | a a ,Y ; 
price of the very article which those smel- | Cabbell, or. 
ters used. Upon these grounds he (Mr. | Christy, S. 
Wilson) would support the proposition of | Clive, H. B. 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- | vg og 
, Coles, H. B. 

chequer. | Colvile, C. R. 

The House divided on the question, that | Deedes, W. 
the words proposed to be left out stand | Dod, J. W. 
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35: Majority 67. | Forbet. W. 
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House in Committee. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 

“That, in lieu and instead of the Duties of Cus- 
toms now payable in respect of the articles enu- 
merated in the Schedule hereunto annexed, upon 
their importation into the United Kingdom, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, the rates of 
duty specified in the said Schedule :—Copper ore, 
ls. per ton ; regulus of copper, 1s. per ton; old 
copper, fit only to be manufactured, 2s. 6d. per 
ton; unwrought copper, viz., in bricks or pigs, 
rose copper ; and all cast copper, 2s. 6d. per ton ; 
copper part wrought, viz. bars, rods, or ingots, 
hammered or raised, 2s, 6d. per ton; copper in 
plates, and copper coin, 2s. 6d. per ton; pig and 
sheet lead, 2s. 6d. per ton.” 


The Committee divided on a Motion to 
report progress:—Ayes 13; Noes 77: 
Majority 64. 
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Training in Dublin. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
House resumed. 
House adjourned at One o’clock. 


_— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1848. 


Minurtes.}] Pustic Brtts.—1* Crown and Government 


Security. 

Reported.—Election Recognisances. 

3® and passed, Leases of Mines (Ireland); Removal of 
Aliens. 

From the Borough of Hertford, 
for the Supp m of Seduction and Prostitution.— 
From the Magistracy of Hawick, and Farmers in the 
County of Ross, for the Amendment of the Law 
of Entail, Scotland.—From the Members of several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, for the Extension of the Privileges of the 
Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From the Inhabi- 
tants of the Burgh of Stirling, for the Adoption of Mea- 
sures to Extend the same Liberty of Worship to Cler- 
gymen voluntarily Seceding from the Established Church, 
as is enjoyed by other Dissenting Ministers.—From the 
Right Hon, the Earl of Dundonald, for Inquiry into 
Certain Plans for the Defences of the Country.—From 
several Persons, for the Settlement and Liquidation of 
their Claims for their Services as Witnesses, &c., con- 
nected with the Flores Expedition.—From the Poor Law 
Officers, Birmingham, for to Empower Boards of Guar- 
dians to grant Superannuation Allowances to Poor Law 
Officers.—From Pontefract and Penrith, against any 
additional Expense being Incurred by Increasing the Naval 
and Military Establishments.—From High Wycombe, for 
the Imposition of the Severest Penalties on all those Ro- 
man Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Persons from 
the Altar.—From a Number of Working Men of London, 
Leeds and other Places for the Enactment of Sanitary 
Measures.— From the Mayor, Aldermen, and Others, of 
the Borough of Southampton, for the Abolition of Fees to 
Magistrates’ Clerks.—From the Merchants, Traders, and 
Others, of Chelsea, for the Removal of Existing Tolls on 
Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall Bridges.—From the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Others, of Southampton, for the 
Abolition of Grand Juries—From Merchants, Ship- 
owners, and other Traders, and Operative Coopers of Glas- 
gow and Greenock, against the Sugar Duties Act.—From 
Planters, Merchants, Tradesmen, and other Persons, of 
Hanover, Cornwall, and Westmoreland, in the Island of 
Jamaica, against the Sugar Duties Act—From Robert 
Willett, Proprietor of Fiddington House Asylum, for 
an Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lu- 
natics Act.—From the Parish Schoolmasters within the 
Presbytery of Peebles, for an Alteration of the Present 
System of Parochial Education, Scotland.— From the 
Guardians, Churchwardens, and Overseers, of the Poor 
of the Parish of Wincanton Union, for an Alteration of 
the Poor Laws.—From the Mayor, Aldermen, and Others, 
of the Borough of Beverley, against any Increase of the 
Income and Property Tax. 





ARMING AND TRAINING IN DUBLIN. 
Lorv BEAUMONT: Before proceed- 


ing to the Orders of the Day, I wish to put 
a question to the noble Marquess the Presi- 
dent of the Council, with reference to a 
subject which was discussed in this House 
yesterday. I understood the noble Mar- 
quess to state that there was no training 
going on upon the part of discontented and 
evil-minded persons in Dublin. I have 
been informed, however, not only that such 
training is going on, but that it is not un- 
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known to the Government. I wish, there- 
fore, to ask my noble Friend if my infor- 
mation is true; and, if so, what steps have 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to it? I will ask for another 
explanation from my noble Friend. Yes- 
terday he stated that the Government in 
Ireland, most wisely, as he thought, have 
availed themselves of the offer of certain 
persons who are anxious that peace should 
not be disturbed in that country. I under- 
stood my noble Friend to say arms were 
sent over from this country to those per- 
sons. I wish, therefore, to know whether 
it is the intention of the Irish Government 
that arms should forthwith be supplied to 
those persons, also to what associations, 
and whether it is intended to enrol armed 
bodies, and if so, what bodies ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
think I can satisfy my noble Friend on 
both the points to which he has referred. 
To begin with the latter, I should be sorry 
if it should be understood that the offer of 
any association to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had led to the immediate arming 
of that association. ‘: he House, however, 
has an opportunity of knowing exactly 
what passed upon the subject, because the 
application of the association in question, 
as well as the Lord Licutenant’s answer, 
has appeared in the newspapers. The as- 
sociation, indeed, appear to be perfectly 
aware they cannot arm themselves without 
the authority of the Crown; and when I 
stated that arms were in the act of being 
sent to Ireland, I did not mean that it was 
with a view to the arming of that particu- 
lar association, but to add to the stock of 
arms, and to enable the Lord Licutenant, 
when he thought fit, to avail himself of the 
services of those persons. With regard to 
the other point referred to by my noble 
Friend, I am extremely glad to give any 
information upon the subject to the House. 
Although, up to the moment when I ad- 
dressed your Lordships yesterday, I did 
not know of any training that had taken 
place in such a manner as would authorise 
the Lord Lieutenant to take any steps, un- 
der the Act to which the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Ellenborough) alluded 
yesterday; I nevertheless felt satisfied that 
the instant any proof was given of such 
training going forward, indeed I felt a per- 
fect conviction from my knowledge of the 
Lord Lieutenant, that he would instantly 
put the Act into force. Twenty-four hours 
have not passed, my Lords, without both 
those circumstances having been verified, 
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Information that training was proceeding 
in the city of Dublin was ascertained yes. 
terday, and before the evening all the per- 
sons engaged in that training were arrest. 
ed, and they are now in custody, Any 
other society assembling for the same pur. 
pose would be equally and immediately ap. 
prehended in the same manner. I am fur. 
ther enabled to say, it appears, fortunately, 
I think, that under the provisions of the Dub. 
lin Poliee Act, any firing at a mark within 
the precincts of the city is illegal, and may 
be punished; and being illegal, if it is 
found to be continued, it will be punished, 


ELECTION RECOGNISANCES BILL, 

House in Committee. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that as he 
had no desire to delay the progress of the 
Bill, ke would postpone the Amendment of 
which he had given notice until the bring. 
ing up of the report. 

Lorp CAMPBELL suggested that the 
Amendment could come on when the third 
reading was moved. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the sug- 
gestion of his noble and learned Friend 
would meet his views. His objection ex. 
tended to the preamble of the Bill also, 
The preamble set forth that, ‘‘ whereas it 
was expedient;’’ it did not add that it was 
just or necessary, but merely expedient— 
to do what would be a great injustice; and 
in that expediency he, for one, could not 
concur. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
noble and learned Lord ought to be cau- 
tious in imputing motives to the supporters 
of the measure. He ought to recollect 
that the principle of enacting ex post facto 
laws was by no means a new principle in 
legislation. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that the pre- 
sent Bill was not like former ex post facto 
enactments, or like any measure that ever 
passed through Parliament. This Bill dif- 
fered from all others, inasmuch as it was 
intended to shut out inquiry into abuses, 
and to aid sitting Members in retaining 
their seats without having their elections 
examined into. 

Lord MONTEAGLE denied that the 
Bill was a job, and thought that noble 
Lords ought to be cautious in casting 
such an imputation on a measure which 
had received the support of a great ma- 
jority of the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture. He begged to remind the House 
that the jobs might be on. the other side. 
For his own part, he knew nothing what- 
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ever of the Bill until he was asked to move 
the second reading by his right hon. 
Friend who had charge of it in the other 
House of Parliament. 

After a few words from Lords Brovenam, 
MoxTEAGLE, and the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

Bill in Committee. House resumed. 
On question that the Bill be reported, 

Lord BROUGHAM moved the Amend- 
ment, of which he had given notice, 
namely— 

“ That nothing in this Act contained shall be of 
force, by way of retrospective or ex post facto law, 
to affect any vested interest, or decide any ques- 
tion now depending before any court or in either 
House of Parliament.” 

The House divided :—Contents 21; Non- 
contents 16: Majority 5. 

Lord MONTEAGLE complained of the 
course which had been pursued by the 
noble and learned Lord in taking a division 
at that stage of the Bill. He said that 
the intimation which had been given by 
the noble and learned Lord was, that he 
would not move the Amendment, and go 
toadivision that night. The consequence 


was, that several noble Lords had gone 
away, who, had they expected a division, 
would have waited and voted for the Bill, 
and against the Amendment. 


But the 
noble and learned Lord seemed to have 
given a whisper to the noble Chairman, 
and then a division was called for. He 
asked the noble Lords who belonged to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and who had 
united their votes with that of the noble 
and learned Lord, if surprises of that kind 
were to be permitted, how the public busi- 
ness was to be carried on? It was a prac- 
tice of a most novel nature, and one which 
was inconvenient to all parties. Ie, there- 
fore, gave notice that on to-morrow night 
he should, not by surprise, but by regular 
and due notice, move that the House upon 
the third reading of the Bill do disagree 
with the Amendment. 

Lory BROUGHAM never in his life 
saw @ more extraordinary instance of total 
forgetfulness of what had passed than had 
just been evinced by the noble Lord. That 
he (Lord Brougham) had said that he 
would take the division upon the third read- 
ing, he did not deny. The suggestion had 
been made to him by his noble and learn- 
ed Friend (the Lord Chancellor), and he 
had at once acquiesced. But whether the de- 
bate took place upon the report or upon the 
third reading could not matter to the noble 

ord opposite; and there would have been 
this inconvenience attending its being taken 
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upon the third reading, that it would have 
to be reported; and the report could not 
have been received upon the same day that 
the Amendment had been introduced in 
Committee. The only question really had 
been the taking or the not taking the 
debate in Committee, and not one word 
had been said of the division; and it was 
in accordance with a whisper across the 
table from his noble and learned Friend 
(the Lord Chancellor), who said that it 
would be better to take the debate upon 
the report, that he had acted. Anything 
more unfounded than the charge of its 
having been done by surprise, or of the 
House having been taken by surprise, he 
never heard. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that he had gone to his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) at an early period 
of the evening, and asked him was he going 
to divide upon his Amendment? to which his 
noble Friend replied, ‘‘ I have no intention 
of the sort—I only wish to record my opin- 
ion.”’ Ile (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
thought there would be no division, in 
consequence; and he told his Friends who 
had come down for the purpose of support- 
ing the Bill, and whom he had been asked 
to desire to attend, that they might resume 
whatever other occupations they might 
find more amusing than sitting there. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had only to give 
the most complete, stringent, and peremp- 
tory denial to that statement of the noble 
Earl. [‘*Order!’] He was not to be 
called to order for denying a statement 
such as that. He had a right to deny 
it, and to assert the fact. He never 
heard the noble Earl say such a thing, 
or ask him if he meant to take a divi- 
sion. Ie (Lord Brougham) was asked by 
the noble Earl if he meant to debate the 
question that night; and he said he hdd no 
intention of doing any such thing, as he 
merely proposed the Amendment in order 
to give his opinion. If he had refused to 
divide, he would not have done so. But 
he merely declined to debate the question; 
and as to his having called for a division, 
he had done no such thing. He said no- 
thing one way or the other. Some noble 
Lord on the other side, when the Lord 
Chancellor said, ‘‘ The Contents have it,”’ 
said, ‘‘ The Non-contents have it,’’ and 
called for a division; but he gave the most 
positive, unhesitating, and peremptory 
denial to the statement of the noble 
Earl. There was no question put to 
him about dividing upon the Amendment, 
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The question never arose on dividing, only 
on debating. The noble Earl might 
have used the word ‘division,’’ or ‘‘ di- 
vide;’? but he (Lord Brougham) never 
heard him say so. He thought the ques- 
tion was only whether he meant to de- 
bate it. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY, in ex- 
planation, said, the circumstances were 
these. He had been desired to solicit the 
attendance of Peers who approved of the 
Bill, not to-solicit their attendance merely 
to support it; but he had been asked by 
several Peers to give them intimation as to 
the time at which it was brought on; but 
he did not make what was called “ a whip”’ 
for the occasion; and when he was asked 
by several of those Peers whether there 
would be a division, he, notwithstanding 
what had been said by his noble and 
learned Friend, certainly did ask kim if he 
meant to go to a division. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: Did the noble 
Earl hear me say ‘‘ I won’t divide ?”’ 

The Eart of MALMESBURY: When 
I asked the noble and learned Lord was he 
going to divide, he said, ‘‘ I have no inten- 
tion of doing so.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Yes; I said, “I 
have no intention of doing so,’’ meaning of 
debating the question; thinking that that 
was the question which the noble Earl had 
asked me. The noble Earl could not screw 
himself up to say, that I said I would not 
divide. The noble Earl now says, that 
Peers often ask him to give them intima- 
tion as to when Bills are coming on, and 
that that was all he did upon this occasion. 
But what he said in his first speech was 
this, and it is what every one present heard 
him say, and what I will swear to—not 
that he was asked to tell when certain 
business was coming on, but he said, ‘I 
was asked to desire Peers to attend who 
approved of the Bill.”’ Is it meant by that 
to tell your Lordships that all the noble 
Earl did was to go about and say to Peers, 
“‘Have you considered this Bill, and do 
you approve of it? And if you do, pray 
come down and support it.’’ Or rather, as 
I apprehend, that they were asked gene- 
rally to come down upon this Bill, I won’t 
say to vote for it, if they approve, but to 
support it, not merely to come down in 
case they should approve or disapprove 
of it. Asking a man to support a thing if 
he approves is nonsense, and it is an of- 
fence, for any one must be supposed to 
support what he approves. 


The Eart of MALMESBURY and 
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Eart GREY rose together, but the latter 
noble Earl requested the former to give 
way, and proceeded to say, that he could 
not help thinking that, after what had al. 
ready passed, the conversation ought not 
to proceed further. The further consider. 
ation of the Bill and the Amendment 
should stand over until to-morrow eyven- 
ing. But he should say one word in ex. 
planation. His (Earl Grey’s) vote that 
evening had been given in favour of the 
Amendment, in consequence of his noble 


Friend (Lord Monteagle) not having ae. 


cepted what he (Earl Grey) thought was a 
very fair proposal. And his vote to-mor- 
row night would depend upon the promo- 
ters of the Bill acceding or not to a fair 
Amendment. 


THE REMOVAL OF ALIENS BILL. 
On the Motion of the Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE, the Removal of Aliens 
Bill was read a third time and passed, 
Their Lordships adjourned at a quarter 
past Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1848, 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Audit of Railway Ac 
counts; Places of Worship Sites (Scotland); Remedies 
against the Hundred ; Removal of Aliens. 

2° Municipal Cerporations (Ireland). 

5° and passed—Crown and Government Security; Ex- 
chequer Bills (17,946,5002.); Public Works Completion 
(Ireland). 

Pgritions PRESENTED.— By Mr. Bright, from Manches- 
ter, for Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Lord Ren- 
diesham, from Woodbridge (Suffolk), for Better Obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir E. Filmer, from Maid- 
stone, against Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr 
Hume, from the East Free Church in Brechin (Scotland), 
for Alteratiun of Law of Sites for Churches (Scotland). 
By Captain Harris, from Southampton, for Repeal 
of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—From the Royal 
Burgh of Kirkwall (Orkney), for Inquiry into the Excise 
Laws,—By Mr. Fuller, from Hailsham, and by Mr. Alex- 
ander, from Inverness, against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.—By Lord Edwin Hill, from several 
Places, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with 
the Church Education Society, Ireland.—By Mr. Lock- 
hart, from the Presbytery of Lanark, for Ameliorating 
the Condition of Parochial Schools (Scotland).— By Mr. 
A. Matheson, from the Town Council of Forres, for 
Amendment of the Poor Law (Scotland).— By Colonel 
Hall, from Buckingham, for Alteration of the Law re- 
specting Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Viscount Mor- 
peth, from several Places, in favour of the Public Health 
Bill.—By Mr. Lockhart, from the Synod of Glasgow, 
against the Schoolmasters’ (Scotland) Bill. 


ARMING IN IRELAND. 
In answer to Mr. G. A. Haminton, 
Sir G. GREY said, it was quite true 
that an armed association had been e- 
rolled in Dublin, with the view of preserv- 
ing the peace and of protecting the lives, 
liberties, and property of the people, The 
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association had placed themselves at the 
disposal of His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by whom their services had been 
accepted. He was happy to say, that, 
amongst the gentlemen who had waited 
upon the Lord Lieutenant as a deputation 
upon this subject, two were Roman Catho- 
lies, and four were gentlemen professing 
what were generally termed ‘liberal poli- 
tics.” He need hardly add, that armed 
associations were not legal unless they re- 
ceived the direct sanction of the Crown. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 

On the Motion that the Security of the 
Crown and Government Bill be read a 
Third Time, 

Mr. HUME moved that the Bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 
He would not imitate the conduct of Fox, 
Sheridan, Whitbread, and others of the 
Liberal party, who, on the third reading 
of the former Alien Bill, rose and left the 
House. The Alien Bill to which he had 
referred was read a third time by 265 to 
51; and, comparing these numbers with 
the majorities which had occurred on the 
present measure, it would be found that the 
Reformed Parliament were as inimical to 
free discussion as the unreformed, if, in- 
deed, not more so. He regretted exceed- 
ingly that such a measure should have 
been introduced by a party professing to 
act upon Liberal principles. He was afraid 
that consequences might result from the 
Bill much more serious than any appre- 
hended by the noble Lord who introduced 
i 


t. 

Sir De L. EVANS was still of opinion 
that the Government had not exercised a 
sound discretion in introducing the provi- 
sion about open and advised speaking. He 
could not concur, however, in the exagge- 
rated reproach which had been cast upon 
Ministers with respect to the Bill as a 
whole, With the exception of the words 
to which he had referred, the provisions of 
the measure were ameliorations of the pre- 
sent law; and he could neither see fairness, 
candour, nor justice in letting it go forth 
to the country that the law had been ren- 
dered more stringent than it was at pre- 
sent. Instead of abusing Ministers for 
the concessions they had made, the House 
ought to thank them for what they had 
done. It was a great thing that the en- 
durance of that part of the Bill which re- 
lated to open and advised speaking was 
limited to two years; and it was also of 
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much importance that the punishment for 
minor offences was reduced from transpor- 
tation to imprisonment. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR contended, that 
the Bill was a violation of the constitution 
and of the Bill of Rights, and that it took 
away the right of bail and traverse. Ad- 
verting to the Chartist proceedings of the 
10th inst., he admitted, that after the vio- 
lent and inflammatory language that had 
been used, the Government would not 
have done their duty if they had not 
taken precautionary measures; but, at 
the same time, he contended that nothing 
had occurred to justify such a Bill as this. 
He had never recommended an appeal to 
physical force, but, on the contrary, had 
always discountenanced it; while those 
who had preached physical force had al- 
ways been found wanting when the time 
of danger came. Neither had he ever 
sought for or derived aid from any fo- 
reign country. It should be observed, 
however, that almost all those foreign 
countries which until lately had been 
trammelled by despotism, were now re- 
ceiving constitutions grounded on the 
principles which were contended for by 
the Chartists. He had always told the 
working classes that the constitution of 
this country was worth living for, and 
worth dying for, and that the right of 
freedom of speech always enabled the peo- 
ple to bring a moral force to bear upon the 
Government; but once gag the people, 
once put fetters upon the free expression 
of public opinion, and there would be an 
end to the boast of the British constitu- 
tion. But that would be the effect of this 
Bill, for it would prevent men from speak- 
ing, lest they should violate its provisions. 
For himself he should leave off speaking 
extemporaneously —he would write his 
speeches, and read them, and then hand 
them over with his compliments to the 
Attorney General to make what use he 
pleased of them. He appealed to the noble 
Lord, whom, after all, he would rather see 
at the head of the Government than any 
one else in the House, not to sully his own 
fair fame, not to derogate from the repu- 
tation of his ancestors as lovers of freedom, 
by the anthorship of a measure like this. 
The Reform Bill had been carried, but the 
people were now looking for its fruits, and 
he trusted the noble Lord would not dis- 
appointthem. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber next declaimed against the principle of 
centralisation, contending that what the 
people wanted, and were determined to 
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have, was local power. If he had given 
to this Bill what was called a factious op- 
position, it was because he regarded with 
terror the precedent that would be estab- 
lished for hon. Gentlemen now on the Op- 
position side of the House, if they should 
pass over to the Treasury benches. It was 
a gagging Bill, and it would operate as a 
gagging Bill hereafter upon the noble Lord 
himself when he should be in Opposition. 
If the present state of the weather conti- 
nued for ten days or a fortnight longer, the 
corn in the ground would be destroyed; 
and if the harvest should prove bad, did 
the Government suppose that a measure 
like this would stop the mouths of starving 
people? He would join the hon, Member 
for Montrose in his Motion against this 
Bill; and, as it appeared that Her Majes- 
ty’s Opposition had now been regularly 
and constitutionally formed, of which the 
hon. Member for Montrose was to be hence- 
forth the leader—[A laugh]—he said it 
not tauntingly; but, whosoever might be 
the leader, it was to be hoped that the 
party would show more of resolution and 
courage than they had last night, when it 
had been his purpose to impede the pro- 
gress of the Bill, and frustrate it, if pos- 
sible, by any means the forms of the House 
would allow. It appeared to him that on 
that occasion the party, although ranged 
under their new banner, had shown them- 
selves rather faint. If they really intend- 
ed to succeed, they must commence their 
opposition bravely. 

Mr. HEADLAM thought the time had 
come when the Crown and constitution of 
the country would be best maintained by 
allowing the utmost freedom of thought 
upon every subject connected both with the 
form of government and with our social 
institutions. But then there was a per- 
fectly clear and intelligible distinction be- 
tween this and everything that tended to a 
breach of the peace or violent overbearing 
of the authorities of the country. He 
thought this freedom of discussion was 
analogous to that freedom of action which 
was allowed by our constitution, while the 
law interfered so soon as there was any 
attempt to violate the peace of the coun- 
try. But during the debate a distinction 
had been taken, that there should be a re- 
straint on the freedom of writing, but not 
on the freedom of speech; and it was to 
this he wished to direct the attention of 
the House. Suppose a person were to 
make an inflammatory speech, inciting his 
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against the Government, he thought there 
could be no doubt that the moral guilt of 
the man was the same as that of the man 
who incited to the same things in Writing, 
while there was more excitement in spoken 
words than in writing. He therefore 
thought the attempt to establish a distine. 
tion of this kind only led people away from 
the constitutional argument. With respect 
to the Bill before the House, the only of. 
fences which it did punish were those that 
violated the peace of the country, and there. 
fore he thought they ought to obtain the 
sanction of the House. He would say, 
further, that if they laid down the law on 
this basis—freedom of discussion, but no 
toleration of violence, then he thought the 
charge of every judge, the speech of every 
counsel, the verdict of every jury, would 
impress deeper and deeper the constitu. 
tional principle, that while freedom of dis- 
cussion was allowed, the law would inter- 
fere for the support of peace and order in 
society. 

Mr. SEYMER represented a constitu- 
ency of 6,000, and he was happy to have 
it to state that they were unanimously in 
favour of this Bill. They entertained no 
seditious sentiments, and they could not 
see any objection to a measure which was 
calculated to secure the safety of the coun- 
try. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, and the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, in particular, 
were very partial in reminding the House 
of opinions ‘‘ out of doors ;” and he (Mr. 
Seymer) would therefore now tell them, 
that ‘‘ out of doors’’ people coupled the 
votes in favour of the liberation of Frost 
with the opposition against this Bill; and 
they naturally came to the conclusion that 
those hon. Gentlemen must have some 
slight sympathy with sedition. He con- 
sidered that at this moment seditious speak- 
ing would be much more dangerous than 
seditious writing. An anonymous recom- 
mendation in a newspaper to purchase pikes 
would not do much harm; but the report 
of a speech in which the orator insisted 
upon his audience arming themselves, the 
audience being represented to shout loudly 
“‘ We will,” was likely to influence the 
ignorant and weakminded much more ¢f- 
fectually, and did, in point of fact, do much 
more mischief. The hon. Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. P. Wood) had used it the other 
day as a very strong argument against the 
Bill, that it would in many cases entrap 





audience to take up pikes and muskets | severity; but if young men were 80 very 


young men, students, for instance, of the 
universities, and punish them with undue 
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foolish as to compass and imagine very im- 

roper things, they deserved to be exposed 
to all the penalties. The people of Eng- 
Jand were not ready to have their Govern- 
ment upset by young gentlemen of a Poly- 
technic School. He greatly regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had not adhered 
strictly to their original views; he was 
exceedingly sorry to perceive the facility 
with which they had yielded to the small 
minority on their side of the House. 
Their want of firmness, he thought, had 
had the effect of giving a power and 
importance to the democratic party which 
would in no other circumstances have been 
obtained; and the result, he feared, would 
not be of a character on which the country 
would have to congratulate itself. He 
wished to guard himself against miscon- 
struction. Usually, when an hon. Gentle- 
man on that (the Opposition) side express- 
ed his regret at the conduct of the Cabinet, 
it was always understood that he meant he 
was very glad of anything which brought 
the Treasury bench into disgrace; but he 
had on this occasion no such feeling. He 


was convinced that the present Govern- 
ment was the best which at this moment 
could be in power; he had the greatest re- 
spect for the noble Lord; he desired to 


sec his measures successful; and on that 
account he might be excused for saying 
that he regretted most sincerely a pro- 
ceeding which might lower the noble Lord 
in public estimation. With regard to the 
new democratic party, with its chairman, 
deputy-chairman, and honorary secretary, 
he would only say that the country Gen- 
tlemen would meet it at every step with 
the most determined opposition, and he 
was quite sure that they would not fail in 
the contest. 

Mr. P. WOOD could not let the Bill be 
read a third time without recording his 
final protest against that which he con- 
ceived to be a direct invasion of those prin- 
ciples of settled constitutional law which 
had now existed for 500 years, since the 
reign of Edward III., and to which the 
country was indebted for its happiness and 
its prosperity. The argument which he 
had used when in Committee, ‘‘ that words, 
unaccompanied by an overt act, would not 
amount to treason,’ had been contested 
by the Attorney General; but in the ease 
(Despard’s ease) referred to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, as affording proof 
against him, he found that the indictment 
did not lay any single word spoken as an 
overt act, and that the dictum, which was 
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a very different thing from the decision, of 
Lord Ellenborough, asserted merely, that 
inasmuch as a seditious meeting was an 
overt act, the words spoken at such a 
meeting might be taken as part of the act, 
and would so amount to treason. He, 
therefore, contended, that if a meeting 
were called in Ireland, not for any trea- 
sonable purpose, but for an election, 
and that at such meeting a speaker 
called upon the people to march with him 
for the overthrow of the Saxon Crown and 
Government, the words, though seditious, 
could not be construed as treason. The 
difficulty pointed out by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth had not 
been met. The first part of this Bill would 
leave the greater crimes to the operation 
of the Act of 1796; it would deal with 
felonies only; and they thus left large, and 
peculiar, and not less dangerous classes of 
treason wholly untouched. He acknow- 
ledged that the fact of this Bill being 
made temporary would remove much of 
the objection which he had entertained to 
it; but still he considered the precedent 
a bad one, and which might be revived here- 
after with most pernicious effect. 

Mr. ADDERLEY thought, that as the 
triumvirate of sedition in Ireland were 
gentlemen who used words only, and would 
leave to their deluded followers to commit 
the overt act, some change in the law was 
decidedly necessary in order to insure them 
adequate punishment. He did not sup- 
port this Bill because he was at all de- 
sirous of preventing the free expression of 
opinions, but because he wished to put a 
stop to that sort of liberty which was ex- 
ercised only for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing all law and all order; and when a truer 
and more rational freedom was restored, 
he would be perfectly willing to discuss, in 
a fair and constitutional manner, whatever 
grievances the people might demand to be 
redressed. There was no objection in that 
House to giving every consideration to the 
question of repeal; but they would refuse 
to debate at the point of the bayonet, 
above all at the point of a French bayonet; 
and it was his opinion that the only com- 
munication they could hold with the man 
who invited foreign intervention was with 
swords in their hands. There was as little 
objection to dealing fairly with the six 
points of the Charter; and he, for one, 
would not shrink from a full investigation 
of the ease which was laid before them. 
The ‘‘ monster petition,” he admitted, had 
stated the case in a very fair manner, and 
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his only regret was that it had been im- 
properly and unconstitutionally brought for- 
ward. Liberty, in this country, could not 
be advanced by outbreaks, or by the cla- 
mours of disorderly mobs. He agreed to 
a great extent with the hon. Gentleman 
opposite in thinking that the condition of 
the people in this country was such that a 
good man could not look upon it without 
sorrow. They could not but perceive with 
pain that there existed extreme poverty 
in the neighbourhood of extreme wealth; 
and he thought that the richer classes 
ought now to make every sacrifice, even to 
their last shilling, that they might dimin- 
ish the distresses around them. He be- 
lieved that those sacrifices would be made, 
and that the feeling on the part of the 
rich was not of a kind which should occa- 
sion hatred among the poor; and, that 
being so, he deplored that it should be in 
the power of any demagogue to blind the 
people to their true friends, and to put 
them in a position which would render it a 
question with those friends whether the 
humbler classes were really qualified for 
the prudent exercise of the privileges they 
demanded. He agreed also with some 
hon. Gentlemen in considering that, just 
now, some system for the better organisa- 
tion of labour—he would not say com- 
munism—was essential to the general wel- 
fare; but while he saw this necessity, he 
did not overlook the difficulties which at- 
tended the question, and he would not 
hastily, avoiding a medium, consent to any 
violent and organic change in society. 
The age of chivalry, it was said, had 
passed away, and he greatly feared that 
the age of treason had succeeded ; but the 
demagogues would find that the gentry 
and the middle classes of England, though 
well inclined to peace and order, would not 
be slow to take up arms if the safety of 
the Queen and the integrity of the con- 
stitution were invaded. They would be 
the less slow should they find their own 
countrymen appealing to a foreign Power 
for assistance in their treasonable designs; 
and all he would say was, that if it should 
be his misfortune to be called out in aid of 
the civil power, and to find a ‘‘ French 
sympathiser”’ in the crowd, he would not 
be wanting in the effort to extirpate such 
an individual. 

Mr. MITCHELL did not see why, in 
all cases, they should be bound by the 
wisdom of their ancestors. A new of- 
fence had arisen, seriously endangering 
the tranquillity of the country, and they 
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were bound to enforce a new penalty, and 
to provide a proper punishment. The pre. 
servation of the public peace was a matter 
of the greatest importance to the trade 
and commerce of the country. In proof 
of this, he would instance the fact, that 9 
general belief in the stability of the public 
tranquillity in England was highly advan. 
tageous to us in the rate of exchanges, 
With Russia, for instance, the preservation 
of our tranquillity last week had made a 
difference of 5 per cent. Let the hon, 
Member for Montrose see how that would 
affect his constituents, who were large 
consumers of the raw material of Russia, 
Had that rise of 5 per cent continued, the 
hon. Member’s constituents would have 
had to pay 30,0007. a year more for their 
material. It-was, therefore, a cruel thing 
that a few paltry agitators should prevent 
this country from recovering itself from its 
past difficulties; for if there were a gene- 
ral confidence felt by foreign nations in our 
tranquillity, we should speedily have such 
a prosperous and profitable trade, both for 
goods and manufactures, as would employ 
all our labour and all our capital to meet 
it. For these reasons he gave his cordial 
assent to the Bill of the noble Lord. When 
the hon. Member for Montrose brought 
forward his proposed measure for extend- 
ing the franchise to all householders, he 
should be ready to support it; but he would 
not lend his countenance to a foolish agita- 
ion, which would, if not put down, de- 
stroy the trade and commerce of the na- 
tion. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, there could be 
no difference of opinion in that House as 
to the important necessity of maintaining 
peace and order. The question was, how 
could they most effectually secure the 
greatest amount of liberty, combined with 
the greatest amount of security? He 
confessed that when the Bill was first in- 
troduced, his objections to it were so seri- 
ous, that he felt prepared to give it all the 
opposition in his power. So strongly did 
he value the privilege of free discussion in 
this country—so much had it to do, in his 
opinion, with the forming of the character, 
and the establishing of the national liberty 
—that he did not at first feel disposed to 
part with it, even from a consideration of 
such dangers as had been pointed out by 
those who had taken the lead in support- 
ing the Bill. But when the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government made the 
concession limiting the Bill, he did not feel 
justified in continuing his opposition. He 
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now accepted the Bill in its new shape, 
and under all the circumstances he was 
prepared to vote for it as a Government 
measure. He could not help reflecting, 
that a period of danger was a period of 

uliar trial to the statesman, who on the 
one hand was assailed by the fears of the 
timid, and, on the other, might gain an 
easy popularity by going with the tide. 
Under such circumstances any coward 
might resort to force; but the only safety 
lay in steering by the lights of the consti- 
tution. They all knew that it was in dan- 
gerous times that the worst precedents had 
been established—it was at such times that 
Parliament was apt to be violent, because 
distrustful both of itself and of the Go- 
vernment. It was for that reason that he 
and his Friends around him had refused to 
the Government the possession of a power 
more permanent in its duration than the 
emergency by which it was demanded, 
and had been ready to brave the odium of 
the misconstruction to which they were 
subject. There was. one reason, which 
had not been adverted to by his hon. 
Friends, why he agreed to the passing of 
this Bill. Had it been applicable to Eng- 


land alone, he certainly should not have 


assented to it; but it could not be forgot- 
ten that the circumstances of Ireland were 
entirely different from those of England. 
The feeling pervading the English popula- 
tion was a wholesome one—in Ireland the 
great majority of the people were ina state 
of disaffection. [‘‘No,no!”’] At allevents, 
they were dissatisfied and discontented. 
Their words were sooner followed by acts 
than in this country, and the harangues of 
the speakers were the more dangerous, on 
account of the ready sympathy of their 
hearers. He must state it as his opinion, 
whether right or wrong, that the whole 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
might be said to be one great conspiracy; 
and he thought the national feeling of the 
country might be represented as a sort of 
overt treason. The Government had no 
right to feel surprised, however, at the 
state of things which now existed. At 
the very commencement of the Session, 
during the discussion on the Coercion Bill, 
they were told that they could not guaran- 
tee the peace of the world, and that the 
very first shot fired abroad might be the 
signal of disturbance in Ireland. In times 
of safety such remarks were not listened 
to; in times of danger it was scarcely safe 
to make them. He trusted that the Go- 
ernment would enter at once on those 
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great legislative improvements which were 
necessary to the well-being of Ireland. It 
was his firm conviction that if two years 
more were suffered to expire without the 
introduction of any of those measures 
which all the leading Members of that 
House knew to be necessary for the im- 
provement of Ireland—if the lapse of two 
more years were suffered to declare only 
the impotence of legislation—he firmly 
believed that the Irish Members of that 
House would not be the only Members who 
would vote for repeal. If he might use 
the memorable words employed on another 
oceasion, he would say, “‘ Ireland is occu- 
pied, but she is not governed; she must 
be conciliated rather than conquered.” 
If, despising the lessons furnished by na- 
tions around them, the Government deter- 
mined to exhibit in Ireland the worst fea- 
ture of past Governments—Government 
by force rather than by opinion—if they 
relied upon the extension of this principle, 
and were determined to try only the des- 
perate experiment of repressing the voice 
of public opinion—then he really and 
solemnly believed they would bring about 
a state of things in Ireland which might 
fitly be termed ‘‘the beginning of the 
end.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL begged 
to make an explanation. He had stated 
that there was a distinction drawn in the 
cases of ‘ written words” and ‘ spoken 
words,’’ and this distinction was peculiar 
to the English law; but he had stated it 
was only so when the words alone consti- 
tuted the offence, as in the distinction re- 
cognised between slander and libel; but in 
this case, where the offence showed a de- 
sire to incite persons to commit violence 
against any individual, or any set of indi- 
viduals, the law and the constitution knew 
no distinction, because there the words 
spoken, and the words written, were only 
a different mode of ascertaining whether 
the person were guilty of the offence im- 
puted, not in the words spoken, but in 
what was proved by the words spoken. It 
was impossible that his hon. and learned 
Friend could have understood the doctrine 
which was lad down by Foster. Now, if 
a person followed out a deliberate scheme 
to overturn the Government by force, and 
endeavoured to do so by spoken words, and 
by inducing persons to form a plan having 
that object in view by open and advised 
speaking, he contended that though there 
were nothing but the words spoken, that 
man was, according to authorities both an- 
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cient and modern, guilty of a deliberate 
act of treason, if his words showed that the 
person used a deliberate scheme to over- 
turn the Government. [Mr. Horsman: 
The words must be used at a meeting. ] 
A person could not speak at a meeting 
without at least one other person; and if 
he met with ‘him, and concocted with that 
party a scheme to overturn the Govern- 
ment of the country, that was treason. 
He really believed this Bill would be a 
great improvement in the law of the coun- 
try. 

in R. PEEL said: Sir, I have hither- 
to given a cordial support to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government during the progress of 
this Bill, and if I have marked that sup- 
port by a silent vote, it has not been from 
a wish to disclaim any portion of the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to those who 
support this measure, but because, believ- 
ing it to be of importance that the Bill 
should, at as early a period as is consistent 
with its due consideration, receive the 
sanction of the Legislature, I was unwill- 
ing to protract the discussion by any su- 
perfluous speaking. But I am not willing 


to allow the Bill to leave this House with- 
out stating, in a more distinct and marked 


manner, my approval of its provisions. 
Sir, I shall make no reference to what 
may have passed at former periods. I 
believe the Government is justified in pro- 
posing this measure ; and, believing them 
to be justified, I refer to public considera- 
tions alone in tendering them my cordial 
support. The Bill contemplates two ob- 
jects: first, there is the reduction of seve- 
ral offences which have hitherto been char- 
acterised as treason, to the minor offence 
of felony; and the Bill also proposes, that 
for two years only, the compassing of cer- 
tain things, namely, the intimidation of 
Parliament or of Her Majesty, by levying 
war—the compassing of those things, by 
open and advised speaking, shall subject 
to the penalties of felony. Sir, of the 
first part of this Bill I cordially approve. 
I think it right that men who have not 
the dignity of traitors should not be al- 
lowed to cover themselves with the illusion 
that they are traitors. I wish to see them 
reduced to the position of felons. I can 
make great allowance for those who, in- 
spired by an ardent love of liberty, are 
ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
under circumstances of great necessity, 
and when liberty is really in danger. 

can feel great admiration for those who, in 
such a situation, are ready to set an ex- 
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ample to others, and to engage with them 
in a common cause. But I have no sym. 
pathy, no respect, no admiration, for those 
who would involve the ignorant in the 
capital punishment of treason, and content 
themselves with escaping from all risk and 
all responsibility. I cannot conceive 
more detestable character than that of him 
who, for the purpose of gratifying his per- 
sonal vanity, or in the hope of having his 
name combined with splended names that 
are included in the category of traitors, 
urges on his miserable and degraded fol- 
lowers by his speeches or writings, but is 
not willing to share with them a common 
fate. I shall rejoice to see such men re- 
duced, as they ought to be, to the condi- 
tion of felons. Let those frogs which are 
croaking sedition remain in their marsh, 
and let them not puff themselves into the 
dignity of those nobler animals which bel- 
low treason. I approve, therefore, of all 
that portion of the Bill which enables the 
Government to prosecute as felons those 
who are actuated by such motives, who 
entertain such designs, and who are felons. 
That some such there are, cannot, I ap- 
prehend, be questioned. I think it is im- 
possible to look at the speeches which have 
been delivered in Dublin: I will not quote 
one of them—I will not give them the 
circulation or the importance which they 
would have by being quoted in this House, 
but they must be familiar to all who hear 
me—! say it is impossible to read those 
speeches without finding direct instructions 
as to the manufacture of pikes, and the 
manner in which they may be used. Such 
language has been used, both in that coun- 
try and in some cases even in this; and its 
tendency, when addressed to an excited 
populace, cannot be doubted. But sup- 
pose the people to whom that language is 
used, followed the injunctions to arm, can 
we doubt that the consequences would be 
the loss of life, the suspension of industry, 
and the paralysis of commerce? And all 
for what? In many cases, I believe, for 
the mere purpose of gratifying the vanity 
of those who call themselves patriots. At 
the same time, Sir, I willingly admit that 
it is dangerous for us to be influenced in 
our legislation either by a panic when we 
are weak, or by natural feelings of indig- 
nation when we are strong. I have never 
been an advocate for departures from the 
constitution without the gravest necessity; 
and if I could really believe that this Bill 
deserved the character which has been at- 
tributed to it by an hon. and learned Gen- 
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ileman, whose conduct in this House, as 
well as the ability with which he has al- 
ways spoken, entitles him to great respect 
—I mean the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. W. P. Wood)—if I could 
really believe that for the first time during 
500 years we are about to attach certain 
penalties and certain consequences to the 
offence of open and advised speaking, 
though I might even in that case be dis- 
posed to support the Bill—for my vote 
will be given from a deep sense of its ne- 
cessity — still I might regret that the ne- 
cessity impelled me to give my vote in 
favour of the measure. But I confess that 
itwas with great surprise that I heard the 
hon. and learned Gentleman state, that it 
is perfectly new to the constitution of this 
country, as established for 500 years, to 
subject persons to very severe penalties for 
the offence of open and advised speaking. I 
know it has been usual to make a distine- 
tion between open and advised speaking 
and writing; and in this case you are not 
about to make the offence of writing or 
speaking for certain purposes subject to 
the penalties of treason: you are about to 
reduce it to the rank of felony. The ques- 
tion is, is there anything unconstitutional, 


unprecedented, or unjust, in substituting 
the offence constituted by this Bill, so far 
as it consists of open and advised speaking, 
for the previous offence, and subjecting 
him who commits it to the penalty of 
seven years’ transportation as the smallest 


amount of punishment? I must say, that 
penalties equally severe have been applied 
to that offence, under the constitution and 
law of England, within the last 500 years. 
Offences connected with open and advised 
speaking have not, indeed, been made 
treason, but they have been subjected to 
penalties more severe than any which it 
18 proposed to inflict under this Bill. What 
does the hon. and Jearned Gentleman say 
of the punishment to which this offence 
subjected persons under the 31st of Charles 
Il.? To assert maliciously and advisedly— 
and in this case, also, I apprehend the 
speaking will be malicious— it will be 
speaking for a felonious purpose—to as- 
sert maliciously and advisedly, by speaking 
or writing, that either House of Parliament 
has a legislative authority without the 
King, was, by the 31st of Charles II., de- 
lated a preemunire. By the Statute 6 
Anne, ¢. 7, to assert maliciously and di- 
rectly, by preaching, teaching, or advised 
speaking, that any person, other than ac- 
cording to the Acts of Settlement and 
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Union, hath any right to the Throne of 
these kingdoms, or that the King and Par- 
liament cannot make laws to limit the des- 
cent of the Crown—such preaching, teach- 
ing or advised speaking, is a premunire, 
as writing, printing, or publishing the 
same doctrines amounted, we may remem- 
ber, to treason. There is, indeed, a dis- 
tinction drawn between the case in which 
the overt act was writing, and the case 
in which it was speaking; but the penal- 
ties in the latter were those of praemunire 
—penalties very formidable in their nature, 
and not easily defined. On this point, 
however, I will read to the House the 
words of Mr. Justice Blackstone :— 

“ Having thus inquired into the several species 
of premunire, its punishment may be gathered 
from the foregoing statutes, which are thus shortly 
summed up by Sir Edward Coke: ‘ That from 
the conviction the defendant shall be out of the 
King’s protection, and his lands and tenements, 
goods and chattels, forfeited to the King, and that 
his body shall remain in prison ‘ at the King’s 
pleasure,’ or as other authorities have it, ‘ during 
life,’ both which amount to the same thing, as the 
King by his prerogative may at any time limit 
the whole or any part of the punishment, except 
in the case of transgressing the statute of Habeas 
Corpus.’ ” 

Therefore for the offence of advised speak- 
ing, there were penalties which the law 
understood to imply the forfeiture of good 
and imprisonment for life. I cannot con- 
ceive any penalties more severe than those 
which were thus provided, namely, trans- 
portation for not less than seven years, or 
imprisonment thus defined. I cannot say 
that I think the penalties are more severe 
than those proposed; but I say here is 
abundant proof that at two different pe- 
riods the offence of malicious and advis- 
ed speaking, although contradistinguished 
from the offence of writing, and not made 
treason, yet were subjected to penalties at 
least as severe as those of the present Bill, 
under which the compassing of certain 
things by open and advised speaking is 
constituted felony. Now, the question is, 
whether, under the circumstances of the 
case, with the avowals which have been 
made, and with the influence of example 
in other countries, it is unreasonable and 
unjust that, for a limited period, he who, 
by malicious and advised speaking, shall 
try to induce the people of this kingdom 
to effect certain objects by levying war, 
shall be subject to the penalties of felony ? 
I confess I think it is not. I say the lan- 
guage used, I say the congregation of im- 
mense masses liable to sudden excitement, 
can serve no other purpose which I can 
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divine than that of intimidation. I draw a 
distinction between the mere assemblage— 
for that does not come within the provisions 
of this Bill—and that offence to which this 
Bill really refers; but I look upon the as- 
semblage itself as a symptom of the excite- 
ment of the times; and although I may not 
be able to punish it by law—for it may 
not be advisable always to resort to law 
for the purpose of preventing such evils— 
yet I do think that the congregating of 
enormous masses under the pretext of pre- 
senting petitions, is a practice for which 
those who are the leaders of such an or- 
ganisation are subject, if not to legal, yet 
to the highest moral responsibility. I ean- 
not conceive for what purpose—certainly 
not for the purpose of encouraging the 
deliberate consideration of that for which 
they wish—I cannot conceive for what pur- 
pose those enormous assemblages, magni- 
fied by report far beyond their real amount, 
have been brought together, except that of 
intimidation. Sir, the hon. and learned 


Member for Nottingham (Mr. F. 0’Con- 
nor), of whom I am always willing to speak 
with perfect good humour, has disclaimed 
all intention of intimidation, and has repu- 
diated, 1 hope sincerely, the least design of 


creating confusion and disorder. But while 
I give the hon. and learned Gentleman full 
eredit for sincerity, let me tell him that 
those who bring together 100,000 persons 
run a very great risk of creating disorders. 
Even the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
professions of loyalty do not altogether 
satisfy me. He says, ‘* I am no party to 
this alleged intention. I deprecate the 
conduct of those who advise arming. I 
am only for peaceable and loyal means. 
As for establishing a republic, that | ut- 
terly disclaim. I have been for years an 
attached and faithful servant of the Crown; 
and as for ‘‘ democratic institutions’ — 
[Mr. O’Coxxor: Republican institutions. | 
I beg the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
pardon—‘‘as for republican institutions, 
I disavow any desire for them.’’ While 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
disclaimed such views, it is evident that 
his ardent attachment to monarchy had 
not risen to a very high point in the ther- 
mometer of loyalty; for I think the hon. 
Gentleman avowed that his loyalty is of 
such a description, that provided he can 
get democratic institutions, it is a matter 
of indifference to him whether Beelzebub 
were the sovereign of this country. This, 
Sir, I do most cordially wish, that when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has got 
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the sovereign of his choice, he will enjoy 
the confidence of the Crown. Does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman think that 
he can maintain his influence over these 
excited thousands and tens of thousands, 
whom he brings together, by professions 
of loyalty to his Sovereign? He is obliged 
to avow, not voluntarily, but, quoting his 
own words, that his loyalty consists in in. 
difference ‘‘as to whether the Pope, the 
Pretender, or the Devil sit on the Throne?” 
Sir, believing time to be of great impor- 
tance, I do not wish to enter into any 
lengthened discussion on this subject. In 
what I have read, and in what I have wit. 
nessed, within the last ten days, I think | 
see proof that there is good reason for an 
appeal to the Legislature to strengthen the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to one particular class of offences, 
the evidence of the existence of which 
meets our eyes at every moment. It is 
said, indeed, *‘ Oh, it is not necessary to 
appeal to the Legislature for fresh powers; 
remember the magnificent demonstration 
which was made by the people of London,” 
Yes, but tell those who made that magni. 
ficent demonstration that you are prepared 
to take your share of responsibility of 
maintaining the public peace. Tell those 
whose time is valuable, who made the 
severest sacrifices by the interruption of 
their industry, and by giving their per- 
sonal exertions—tell them that you the 
Government, and you the Legislature, 
value the institutions of the country, and 
that you are determined to uphold them 
in all their leading principles and upon 
their ancient foundations; and then, far 
from being dissatisfied with what has oc- 
curred—those whose conduct you have 
admired will be encouraged to make a 
similar demonstration of spirit, and similar 
active exertions on a future occasion. 
The constitution of this country is strong 
enough to bear these temporary depar- 
tures from the ordinary laws. You found 
it necessary to resort to such deviations at 
former periods; and when the extraordi- 
nary powers had ceased to exist, the con- 
stitution was restored in all its native free- 
dom and strength. So will it be on this 
occasion. After the lapse of two years it 
will be in your power to consider whether 
you will continue the authority which this 
law gives, or permit it to expire; and if 
you take the latter course, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the constitution of 
this country will have been perfectly uD- 
blemished and unimpaired by the tempo 
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exercise of this authority. In those 
times to which I have referred, the times 
of King Charles the Second and of Queen 
Anne, the danger to be provided for was 
successfully combated; and if you now 
act on the principle that treason and sedi- 
tion may resort to new devices for the 
purpose of defying authority and subvert- 
ing the constitution, and that you will 
not meet those new devices by new enact- 
ments suited to the times, then will you 
ive treason and sedition an advantage of 
which the loyal people of this country may 
justly complain. Sir, I make no refer- 
ence to the political events which are pass- 
ing in another country. My firm belief is, 
that the security of every existing Govern- 
ment depends upon a rigid abstinence from 
any interference with what is going on in 
Paris. We all entertain our own opinions 
on that subject—I have mine; but I be- 
lieve it to be essential to the peace of the 
world, and to the stability of Governments, 
that that experiment which is now being 
made in France shall have a fair trial, and 
not be embarrassed or disturbed by extrin- 
sic intervention. But at the same time, 


when I look at the social principles which 
are professed, I must say, that I hope the 


working classes of this country will not be 
deluded by the doctrines which are held on 
subjects which intimately concern their 
labour and employment. If the doctrines 
there maintained be true—if there be, in- 
deed, an antagonism between capital and 
labour—if it be true that all men, without 
reference to their different capabilities, 
their different degrees of strength, and 
their different capacities, ought to have 
the same iron formula applied to them—if, 
I'say, these things be true, then all the 
experience and all the science of the last 
150 years have existed in vain. Let us, 
in that ease, burn the works of Turgot, 
of Say, and of Adam Smith, and let us 
establish in triumph the doctrines of the 
Mississippi scheme, and of that of Mr. Law, 
who is supposed to have involved France in 
misery and confusion. Let us calmly await 
the results of this experiment; let us see 
whether it be possible that excited Govern- 
Ments can become . great manufacturers; 
let us see whether it be indeed true that 
you can foree the employment of labour, 
compel a division of profits amongst em- 
Ployers and servants, and reduce all men, 
without reference to their habits, their 
strength, or their intelligence, to the re- 
ceipt of the same amount of wages. For 
fiod’s sake, give those social principles 
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the same fair trial which you are about to 
accord to the political principles. But I 
do earnestly hope—I have that confidence 
in the good sense of the working classes in 
this country, which induces me to believe 
—that no false delusions as to a compul- 
sory sharing of profits, no enmity directed 
against capital, no destruction of competi- 
tion, no overbearing of individual energy 
by Government undertakings at the public 
expense, will in this country be considered 
for the benefit of the working classes, or 
as likely, if they prevailed, to be attended 
with any other result than the fatal one of 
involving them in misery and ruin. Sir, 
I will not say more upon the political 
question; but it would be a shameful sup- 
pression of the truth if we did not arrogate 
to ourselves so much liberty of speech as 
to predict fatal consequences as the result 
of those social experiments which are in 
progress in another country. Sir, I have 
been diverted for a short time from the 
immediate question before the House. I 
believe there are good political grounds for 
this temporary increase of the authority of 
the Government. I will not attempt to 
force upon the Executive Government any 
powers which they do not require. All 
that I have now to deal with is the question 
whether, for two years, he who incites 
people to intimidate the Legislature, not 
by Words, but by words exciting to levy 
war, shall be subject to the penalties which 
are attached to felony. I think that the 
circumstances of the times justify the de- 
mand; I believe that by the passing of 
this Bill, the people of this country will be 
encouraged to the continuance of those 
exertions upon which, and not upon the 
police, and not upon the Army, the tran- 
quillity and safety of the country depend. 
Mr. BRIGHT reminded the House 
that much good had been effected in the 
Bill by the full discussion and canvassing 
it had received, for, instead of being made 
perpetual, it was only passed for two years, 
which was a great matter, considering that 
it affected all parties in this country so 
seriously in periods of political excitement. 
This decided improvement would not have 
been effected if it were not for the deter- 
mined opposition of forty or fifty Members 
sitting on this side of the IIouse. He had 
heard with much pleasure the remarks of 
the right hon. Baronet upon the social 
questions which agitated a neighbouring 
country, and even to some extent this 
country. He thought nothing could be 
more fatal than the prevalence of such 
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opinions; but let the House beware that 
they had not themselves originated the 
germ of those opinions, which, if diffused 
and entertained, would become pestilential 
and dangerous to the peace of this country. 
They were all agreed that meetings and 
processions such as those recently contem- 
plated were injurious, and likely to cause 
serious disturbances of the public peace; 
but let them not be blind to the causes 
which produced those assemblages. The 
experience of the right hon. Baronet ought 
to have taught him how unavoidable such 
demonstrations were whilst the causes of 
discontent existed. Twenty years ago the 
right hon. Baronet consented to Catholic 
Emancipation when the Duke of Welling- 
ton declared that the alternative was civil 
war in Ireland. That measure had been 
demanded for years, but Parliament turned 
a deaf ear to the supplications of the 
people; and it was only when that demand 
assumed the shape of terror that it was 
yielded to. In the same manner the de- 


mand for reform had been made by a large 
majority of the people of this country. 
For many years that question had been 
agitated in this country; but the demands 
of the people were for a long time un- 


heeded, and the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government repeatedly brought 
the question before the House without suc- 
cess. The noble Lord triumphed when vio- 
lence was threatened, and he trusted that 
he would live to effect still further reforms 
in the representation of the country and 
the constitution of that House. The same 
might be said of Canada, in which the 
wishes of the people were not gratified 
until after an insurrection, when they were 
all complied with. The repeal of the corn 
laws was another instance. For thirty 
years there was a party in the country 
asking the House to abolish those laws— 
the corn laws; but it was only when they 
tried a powerful and well-directed organi- 
sation—it was only when the political in- 
fluence of a class which had always been 
most powerful in this House, was about to 
be wrested from them, and when famine 
was almost upon their thresholds-—that 
Parliament consented to the wish of the 
people—to do that which he felt sure every 
Member in that House would now say was 
a great and a beneficial piece of legislation. 
[‘‘No, no!’’] Well, he would not stop to 
argue that question now, but thought that 
but for the convulsions which had occurred 
in foreign countries its effects upon the im- 
provements of trade would have been mani- 
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fest to all. Whilst they passed measures 
for the suppression of violence, they ought 
to be very careful that they introduced 
such measures of amelioration as would re. 
move all just causes of complaint. He 
lived in a part of the country the most 
densely peopled, and where the working 
classes preponderated; but he knew well 
that those communist principles to which 
the right hon. Baronet had alluded found 
no countenance there. He had seen greater 
suffering there during the last eighteen 
months than had ever before existed there, 
and yet there had not been a single breach 
of the peace. The demonstration in favour 
of peace and order in Manchester was not 
to be surpassed, even by that of London, 
But he could assure the House that, whilst 
there was this determination and disposi- 
tion to preserve order among the working 
classes, they would not take up either 
arms or truncheons against the free utter- 
ance of public opinion. If the manufac. 
turers of Lancashire could come in a body 
to the bar of that House, he knew they 
would bear high testimony to the good 
conduct of that class of people amongst 
whom they lived. He thought that the 
time had now come for extending the pale 
of the constitution of which they boasted 
so much. The 800,000 electors of the 
country formed a kind of garrison, but it 
was surrounded by 5,000,000 persons, who 
required to be admitted within its bounds, 
and who, if admitted, would tend consid- 
erably to strengthen and support that con- 
stitution which was so highly prized not 
only in this but in other countries. He 
admitted the excellence of the constitution; 
but it was only a mere theory to the great 
body of people in this country, for the 
benefits it admitted of were not enjoyed 
by them; and that constitution would be 
strengthened to an extraordinary degree 
by admitting a large number of people to 
participate in its privileges and partake of 
its advantages. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, af- 
ter the protracted discussion which this 
measure has undergone, and having regard 
to the part which I have taken in various 
stages of it, I do not think it will be ne- 
cessary for me to do more than advert to 
a few of the observations which have been 
made in the course of this day’s debate. 
It appears to me, in the first place, ex- 
travagant to suppose that without altera- 
tions in the law from time to time we can 
secure those elements of peace and order 
which it is the bounden duty of the Legis 
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Jature and of the Executive as far as pos- 
sible to maintain. The law of Edward 
IIl., though an excellent law of treason 
for those times, of course did not provide 
for those cases of publication, or of speeches 
at public meetings, which we now contem- 
late, any more than the Legislature of 
that day thought of providing for the case 
of gas companies or of railway enterprise. 
These are things which have grown up 
with the spread of civilisation; and just 
as civilisation makes progress, and as new 
modes of overturning the Government of 
the country are resorted to, to the same 
extent, and in the same proportion, must the 
Legislature be prepared to meet the va- 
rious evils which arise. Sir, I will not 
now enter into the question which has been 
debated with respect to words; but with 
regard to the alteration to which we have 
eonsented in making the Bill temporary, 
after we had proposed that it should be 
permanent, I am prepared to declare that 
I think it of infinite value that any mea- 
sure which passes the House at the present 
time should combine the advantages of 
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being effectual for its purpose, and of ob- 
taining the concurrenee of moderate men, 
perhaps over-afraid of any infringement of | 
liberty, yet unwilling to deny to the Go- | 
vernment those powers which are neces- 





sary. My belief is that we have proposed 
what will be a permanent improvement in | 
the law; and I trust that when Parliament ; 
shall hereafter consider the matter, they 
will be disposed to adopt the Bill as a part 
of our permanent legislation; but when I 
found so many Members on this side of the 
House, who have almost uniformly sup- 
ported the Government, declaring that 
while they were ready to give every power 
necessary for a temporary purpose, they 
doubted whether such powers as these 
should form part of our permanent legis- | 
lation, I did not think that any majority | 
which we might obtain—and I believe we | 
should have had nearly as great a majority | 
if we had persisted in proposing that the | 
Bill should be permanent—would be a com- | 
pensation for violently opposing the opin. | 
lon of those Gentlemen, when all that was | 
required for present purposes could be ob- | 
tained with their concurrenee. I am not 
afraid, therefore, of being accused of a 
want of courage or of consistency in con- 
senting to that alteration. I only say 
now, that I did not consent to it from a 
conviction that the Bill would not effect a 
wise permanent alteration in the law. I 
adopted the alteration on the same prin- 
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ciple that many other alterations have been 
adopted, that of conceding to an expres- 
sion of opinion; but, conceiving the Bill to 
be necessary for the emergency of the 
times, and that being admitted, it is a 
separate consideration whether it shall form 
part of our permanent legislation. Sir, I 
must confess that one reason for proposing 
this alteration at the present time was not 
merely that it is desirable to reduce many 
of these treasons to felony, or to make 
other changes in the law. It did appear 
to us that the Government was not armed 
with sufficient power to meet a peculiar 
kind of machination against the Throne 
and the Government of this realm. In 
making any alteration of this kind in the 
law, you have to steer between two great 
dangers. If you leave treason and sedition 
to take their course unchecked, not only 
do you expose the constitution and the Go- 
vernment of the country to the greatest 
peril, but you incur the risk that for weeks 
and months together the minds of the 
working classes will be disturbed, that the 
peaceable occupations of trade and indus- 
try will be interrupted—and that discontent 
will grow up from the very absence of that 
peace and order which are necessary to the 
progress of such occupations. If, on the 
other hand, in adopting such alterations as 
we propose, you exceed that which is ne- 
cessary for the occasion; if you at all in- 
terrupt the course of frse discussion, whe- 
ther in public meetings or by the press, 
you incur another and perhaps a greater 
danger, though in an opposite direction: 
you increase the discontent which you wish 
to meet—you send that discontent into 
other channels, and you at length find that 
so far from having secured peace and 
order, you have greatly endangered them. 
Sir, in the measure which we have brought 
forward, we have endeavoured—and in any 
future measures that will also be our aim 
—to avoid both these dangers. I believe 
that this Bill will tend much to the se- 
curity of the peace of the kingdom; I be- 
lieve that that instance which the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Nottingham 
has given to-day of one who, after being 
very brave in his language with respect to 
insurrections, and pikes, and daggers, and 
guns, found that he had a bad rheumatism 
and could not venture to leave his home, 
will not be a solitary one; such instances 


| will not be uncommon, if it be only shown 


that punishment must follow the excite- 
ment and pastime of provoking others to 
treason. There is not, I think, the slight- 
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est danger to freedom of public discussion 
in any part of this kingdom. I really be- 
lieve that there is hardly any hon. Member 
of this House who apprehends that free- 
dom of discussion will be at all interfered 
with if this Bill should pass into a law. 
I do not believe that any man, either in 
this country or in Ireland, who wishes by 
peaceable means to promote what he be- 
lieves would be improvements in the state 
of the law, or to secure or redress griev- 
ances under which he suffers, will be in 
the smallest degree debarred from stating 
his complaints; and that, too, in very 
warm and strong language. I think he 
may trust safely to the Legislature, to the 
Government, to the Judges, and to the 
juries of this country, that he will not in- 
cur any danger by a peaceable and honest 
expression of his opinions. But, Sir, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the language which 
has been used—language which I will not 
quote any more than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, but of which specimens, 
in a mitigated shape, may be seen in the 
newspapers of this morning. The lan- 
guage used in Dublin is evidently intended 
to incite the people to use arms, for it is 
actually declared that if a separate Parlia- 
ment in Ireland be not granted by a Le- 


gislative Act, it should be obtained by the 
pikes and guns of those who are urged to 


arm for that purpose. It is impossible not 
to feel that in the distressed condition of a 
great portion of the people of Ireland, such 
exciting language may have a dreadful effect 
—that outrage and insurrection may in some 
parts of the country be the consequences. No 
doubt if insurrection occurs, it will be put 
down; for the Government has means of 
suppression at its disposal in the loyalty 
and affection of the great body of the 
people, and in the use of an army whose 
loyalty has been belied most foully in va- 
rious ways, by reports made at public 
meetings, and even by rumours mentioned 
in this House, utterly void of foundation. 
I repeat that the Government has the 
means of putting down any outrage or in- 
surrection; but as we feel that in this 
country the course of peaceful industry 
would be disturbed by any such event, and 
that the working classes would be the first 
sufferers, so likewise do we feel that the 
people of Ireland would immediately be 
great sufferers if peace and tranquillity 
were not maintained in that country. Sir, 
I have been told this day, as I have in- 
deed, frequently, on former occasions, that 
it is not merely to measures of coercion 
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that we should have recourse, but that we 
ought likewise to resort to remedial meg. 
sures. I think that that reproach, so fa 
at least as it has respect to the last Ses. 
sion of Parliament, was somewhat unseg. 
sonable, because, in fact, during the last 
year the sufferings of Ireland were so jn. 
tense, and required such an immediate 
remedy, that the greater part of the last 
Session was taken up with the discussion 
of the measures immediately required, on 
account of the prevailing famine. I really 
beg the House—at least that portion of 
the House which makes this reproach—to 
consider for a moment how justly we should 
have been blamed if, when the Irish people 
were daily falling victims to the appalling 
famine of 1847, we had come down to the 
House, and said, ‘“‘ We have here a Bill to 
extend the franchises of the people of Ire. 
land—the ability of voting for Members of 
Parliament. We have another Bill for the 
purpose of making their corporations simi- 
lar to those of England; they want an ex- 
tension of political privileges, and we vill 
postpone all consideration of the famine 
until these Bills shall have been passed.” 
Sir, I am not averse to entertaining those 
subjects, and immediately after Easter we 
shall proceed to the questions which relate 
to the political rights of the Irish people. 
There are, however, measures to which I 
have alluded on former occasions which 
must come under the consideration of the 
House. I must now advert for a moment 
to the grievances which are stated as 
grounds for asking the people of Ireland 
to resort to arms. We were asked the 
other day to consent to the repeal of the 
Union. Now, Sir, in looking over the 
acts and discussions of the Parliament of 
Ireland —that Parliament the revival of 
which has been spoken of as that which is 
to give happiness to Ireland—I find that 
some of the most distinguished men in that 
country, having at their head Mr. Grattan 
—a name never to be mentioned without 
honour — repeatedly stated in the Trish 
Parliament that the whole government of 
the country was carried on by corruption; 
that almost, if not quite, a majority of the 
Members of Parliament received pensions 
during pleasure, and salaries from the 
Crown; that peerages were sold; that the 
whole Government, in short, was a mass 
of slavishness and of false suffrages used 
in its support. I find that Mr. Grattan 
likewise declared—what, indeed, is a well- 
known fact—that the suffrages of Irish- 
men generally were so restricted that 
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bring forward Motions, to pay attention to 
Motions which may tend, in the opinion 
of others, to the advantage of that part of 
the United Kingdom. To any proposition 
which shall be supported by the great body 
of the Irish Members, to improve the laws 
of their country, as, for example, with re- 
spect to the relative position of landlord 
and tenant; or to remove any social or po- 
litical grievance under which the Irish 
people may be supposed to labour—to any 
such proposition I shall be disposed to 
listen whenever they choose to discuss it in 
Parliament, and to deal with it by argu- 
ment ; but if, on the contrary, by inciting 
the people to use arms, they oblige us to 
take measures of force by force, if neces- 
sary, I will, as long as I have any breath 
or life in me, oppose the repeal of the le- 
gislative Union. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “now ”’ stand part of the ques- 
tion: —Ayes 295; Noes 40: Majority 
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Members were returned by constituencies 
consisting of ten persons in one borough, 
and of twelve in another, and that a re- 
form in Parliament was absolutely neces- 
sary. 1 find also that he mentioned, and 
enforced with great eloquence—he had, 
indeed, amazing vigour in stating details 
—that the mode of levying tithes, which 
were collected, he said, by a ‘‘ subornation 
of vultures,” was a dreadful grievance to 
every farmer and every peasant in the 
country; and he further urged, that a 
great proportion of the people of Ireland, 
namely, those who professed the Roman 
Catholic religion, were debarred from ex- 
ercising the privileges which the Protes- 
tant subjects of the King enjoyed. Now, 
Sir, let us consider for a moment what 
these grievances were, as stated by the 
most able and eloquent of the patriots of 
Ireland, and what the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom has done to remove them. 
With regard to peerages and pensions, no 


such abuse as Mr. Grattan then stated now 
exists. No one will say that in this par- 
ticular there is anything similar to that 
which he then stated, whether justly or 
not, as a grievance existing in Ireland. 
With respect to tithes, the tithe question 
has been settled — settled in such a man- 
ner that it is no longer a grievance either 
to the peasant or to the farmer. With re- 
spect to the reform of Parliament, that 
question likewise has been carried in the 
United Parliament. With respect to Ca- 
tholic relief—the admission of all Roman 
Catholics to the privileges of the constitu- 
tion—that question also has been carried 
in the United Parliament. Why, then, 
we have at least this presumption, that 
those grievances which were stated as the 
greatest grievances in the Parliament of 
Ireland have been redressed, and redressed 
by the votes of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. But, Sir, if that be the 
case—if those grievances have been re- 
dressed by the United Parliament —if, as 
I believe to be the case, the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom is able to legislate 
for Ireland more advantageously than the 
subjects of Ireland, with less chance of 
4 hostile collision with this country — 
with less chance of discord among various 
classes than the Parliament of Ireland 
could do — then, I say, apart from all im- 
perial interests, we are bound to withstand 
all those Motions, in whatever form they 
may appear, which have the repeal of the 

nion for their object. For my own part, 


I shall be ready, when we are not able to 
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HORSHAM—NEW WRIT. 


Mr. STAFFORD moved— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant-to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ for 
the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Horsham, in the 
room of John Jervis, Esq., whose Election has 
been determined to be void.” 


Mn. HUME expressed his surprise 
this Motion, considering the Bill of the 
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noble Lord the Member for London was on 
the table of the House, with a view of 
further inquiry, into the case of the al- 
leged corruption at Horsham. He trusted 
this Motion would not, under the circum- 
stances, and seeing the course that had 
been pursued in some other cases, be per- 
severed in. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that the oppo- 
sition which it now appeared was to be 
offered to the Motion, rendered it neces- 
sary that he should let the House see 
clearly the way in which this borough 
stood. Every borough was entitled to a 
fair and candid hearing before the exercise 
of its franchise was interrupted; and it 
would be idle to disguise from the House 
that the question now raised on every oc- 
casion of a Motion for a new writ was one 
of great and increasing importance, both 
with themselves and the country. After 
the course the House had taken, and the 
Acts they had passed, and the proceedings 
of their Election Committees, he felt that 
they ought pot to separate, even for so 
short a period as the Easter recess, with- 
out taking a subject of so much importance 
into their serious consideration. The hon. 


Member then proceeded to refer, at great 
length, to the evidence taken before the 


Horsham Election Committee. He found, 
he said, that when Mr. Hill was proceeding 
to open the case of the petitioners, Mr. 
Serjeant Wrangham got up, and said 
that, on the part of the sitting Member, 
it had been agreed to give up the case, 
and that the election should be held null 
and void; and two witnesses were then 
called in to prove, pro formd, a case of 
treating against the borough. For the 
small offences they had before them in this 
evidence, it was now proposed to suspend 
this writ; but some curious rumours had 
got abroad on the subject of the Horsham 
election; and in consequence of those ru- 
mours, he presumed, and the extraordinary 
zeal the House had of late shown in re- 
gard to election matters, and in instituting 
inquiries in various cases, a Bill had been | 
brought in by the noble Lord the Member 
for London, the preamble of which, among 
other things, alleged that, as the charges 
of bribery contained in the petition against 
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the late Member had not been prosecuted, 
it was desirable to institute inquiry as to’ 
whether such bribery had taken place or | 
not, &c. But the Committee had made 
no report on the subject of bribery; and he | 
must say that he had always understood | 
that if there was one thing more than | 
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another for which they ought to stand up 
in that House, it was the reports of their 
Committees. Under such circumstances, 
however corrupt the borough of Horsham 
might be, it would still partake of the cha- 
racter of an ex post facto law if they were 
to suspend the writ on the present occa- 
sion. How had the House acted in the 
cases of other boroughs? In the instance 
of Kinsale, they had issued the writ with- 
out the slightest hesitation—though in 
that case there were three as strong rea- 
sons as possible upon the face of the evi- 
dence why inquiry should have taken place 
before they did so. The hon. Member 
here read some extracts frem the evi- 
dence taken before the Kinsale Com- 
mittee, with a view of showing how great 
had been the iniquity of the practices 
in that borough as compared with what 
had been proved in the case of Horsham. 
The House had issued a writ for Kinsale 
immediately after the election had been 
declared null; and he was not ashamed to 
say that he was the person who had moved 
that writ, because if a tribunal was once 
constituted, the best course was to abide 
by its decisions. Ifthe House, after read- 
ing the evidence, should disagree with the 
opinions of these Committees, it might be 
a reason for reconsidering the law; but 
while the Committees acted, the most just 
and proper course was to stand by their 
verdicts. Let constituencies know, that 
with respect to bribery, as in the ease of 
any other offence, they were to be tried by 
the law as it stood, and not by the law that 
might be about to be passed. The only 
principle that had been adhered to in these 
eases during the whole of this Parliament, 
was, that while the upper classes had been 
punished—often unjustly—and while it 
was proposed to punish the poor man who 
had been bribed, Members had never had 
the courage or consistency to approach the 
real authors and instigators of this corrup- 
tion, and who were of the middle classes— 
the lawyers and upper shopkeepers of the 
towns in which these practices prevailed. 
Members had not done this, because they 
all shrank from it in their several localities, 
The middle classes in these boroughs were 
the tempters of the poor; it was they who 
were most guilty, and it was upon them 
that the punishment should fall. When 
all these proceedings were generally known, 
the people would little sympathise with the 
congratulations of the right hon. Baronet 
as to the favourable impression that had 
lately been made upon the public mind, or 
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with the sentiments of those who would 
tinker up the present system, instead of 
striking at the root of the evil. While the 
House should in every case stand by the 
decisions of the Committees, it should at 
the same time take advantage of their pro- 
ceedings, by studying the reports and evi- 
dence, and at the earliest possible moment 
bring in a measure which should grapple 
with the entire evil, without oppressing par- 
ticular constituencies, or drawing distine- 
tions between small and large boroughs. 
Personally he knew nothing of Horsham; 
he had never been in the place, and was 
acquainted with no person residing there, 
but he had taken the matter up because it 
was, he thought, desirable that the House, 
before separating for Easter, should con- 
sider the subject. He did not wish to 
evade or oppose the Bill of the noble Lord; 
but, as the House had issued writs to bo- 
roughs far more guilty than Horsham—as 
the Committee had made no special report— 
and as the preamble of the Bill assumed it 
to be a moot question whether or not bri- 
bery existed in this borough—he appealed 
to the House to issue this writ as an act of 
common justice, and not because he desired 
to defend corruption, or patronise pocket 
boroughs. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that one case 
after another had been brought before him 
in which there was primd facie evidence 
of the existence of a far greater amount of 
corruption than appeared on the face of 
the evidence; and he, for one, pledged him- 
self to hunt down corruption whenever he 
had the opportunity. When hon. Gentle- 
men talked of preserving consistency in 
their proceedings, it should be remembered 
that the other day a writ was suspended in 
the case of Derby. There was here a 
primé facie case for further inquiry; and 
having yesterday voted against the issuing 
of a writ for Derby, he should feel ashamed 
of himself were he now to show any favour 
to Horsham. He called upon the Govern- 
ment to second the House in its effort to 
maintain its credit with the ‘country; and 
the fair and proper course to take was to 
include all these flagrant cases in the one 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. FITZROY represented a place 
(Lewes) in the neighbourhood of Horsham, 
and he thought it would be taxing human 
nature too much to expect that a consti- 
tuency would exercise its privileges honour- 
ably and independently, if, within a few 
miles from them, there was allowed to pre- 
vail a system of the most undisguised cor- 
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ruption. It was not to be supposed that 
the Bill introduced by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) with reference to Horsham was 
a mere matter of form; and if it were not, 
it was a monstrous proposition to ask the 
House,’ in the face of the inquiry which 
was to be instituted, to issue a writ, and go 
defeat the only object which they could 
have in view in undertaking the investiga. 
tion. The House would also be guilty of 
the most palpable inconsistency in proceed- 
ing to-day upon a principle which they had 
negatived yesterday in refusing the writ 
for Derby. The public would give them 
no credit for sincerity if they did not now 
reject the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire. 

ViscountCOURTENAY, as Chairmanof 
the Committee upon the Horsham election, 
desired to explain the circumstances of the 
case. As far as the charge of treating was 
concerned, the Committee considered that 
they were in a position to come to a deci- 
sion; but they did not think that the evi- 
dence before them was sufficient to justify 
them to make a special report to the House 
upon the case. They had the agents of 
the sitting Members examined, and the 
Committee were unanimously of opinion 
that nothing had appeared in evidence to 
justify them in the belief tiat the course 
adopted by the parties was the result of 
a corrupt compromise. The Committee 
therefore left it to the pleasure of the 
House to adopt what course might seem 
the most advisable. Had the issuing of 
the writ been moved for before the notice 
of the noble Lord, he would certainly have 
voted for it; but now the circumstances 
were materially changed, and he should 
now vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The House having 
come to a decision yesterday to suspend 
the writ for the borough of Derby, and it 
being proposed that a Commission should 
issue to inquire into all these eases, I would 
advise the House now not to issue any of 
these writs. With regard to the Bill which 
I have brought in, I propose that that 
should stand over in order that we may se¢ 
the Bill of the hon. Member (Sir J. Han- 
mer); and if the Commission which he 
proposes will include Horsham, I am in- 
clined to think that that may be the most 
desirable course of investigating the matter. 

Sm J. HANMER said, that he would 
at once, by way of Amendment to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Northampton 
shire, move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
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appoint Commissioners to inquire into the 
existence of corrupt practices at elections 
for certain boroughs. He proposed to 
follow the precedent of the Sudbury case, 
adding only a clause to give the Bill a 
permanent application, so that the House 
might, as cases arose, bring its provisions 
into force by a resolution of the House. 

The Eart of LINCOLN observed, that 
he had only one single word to say, in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He 
had understood the noble Lord to say that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Flint 
would include Horsham in the Bill of which 
he had given notice. Nowhe thought that 
this was a most questionable proceeding. 
In the eases of Yarmouth and Derby spe- 
cial reports had been presented, calling the 
attention of the House to a systematic 
course of bribery and treating in those bo- 
roughs; but no such proceedings had taken 
place with respect to Horsham. He 
thought, therefore, that Horsham ought 
not to be included in the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Flint. He re- 
quested the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government not to withdraw his Bill until 
that of the hon. Baronet. had been brought 
before the House. 

Original Motion negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill to appoint Commissioners to inquire 
into corrupt practices at elections ordered 
to be brought in. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Eight 
o'clock. 
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Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Viscount Exmouth. 

Pesuic Bitus.—1® Exchequer Bills; Public Works Com- 
pletion (Ireland). 

2* Crown and Government Security. 
3* and passed :—Election Recognisances. 

Petitions Presentep. From the Members of various 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, for an Extension of the Privileges of the 
Benefit Societies Act to that Order. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Crown and Go- 
vernment Security Bill, said, it frequently 
happened, when Parliament was called up- 
on to make provision for the preservation 
of the public peace, that the Government 
Was in possession of materials and infor- 
mation which were not before the public, 
Which it was necessary to communicate to 
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the Legislature, in order to lay the grounds 
for any application being made for an al- 
teration in the law. It unfortunately, how- 
ever, happened at the present moment that 
this was not the case, and that the infor- 
mation before the public was amply suffi- 
cient to induce their Lordships to come to 
the conclusion that what was now going 
on ought not to be permitted to continue, 
and that there ought to be means placed 
in the hands of the Government for the 
purpose of preventing those continual at- 
tempts at disturbing the peace which had 
recently taken place, not only in the me- 
tropolis, but in every other part of the 
United Kingdom. When meetings were 
daily held, not only in London and Dublin, 
but in most of the manufacturing towns, 
where inflammatory speeches were made, 
the professed object of which was to array 
the people against the constituted authori- 
ties of these realms, it was high time, if 
the law was not adequate to repress these 
evils, that Parliament should interfere to 
provide means by which their recurrence 
might be prevented. Beyond all doubt 
that which was now taking place, being 
illegal, might be the subject of criminal 
prosecution. It happened, however, that 
the state of the law was not adequate to 
meet the evil as it was now found to exist; 
but by one alteration in the law he appre- 
hended there would be no difficulty in put- 
ting an end to scenes which were so dis- 
graceful to the country, which tended to 
disturb the public peace, and lead to crimi- 
nal proceedings against those who unfor- 
tunately attended those meetings, for whose 
welfare the orators who addressed them 
seemed to have very little regard. It 
generally happened — and certainly it did 
in this particular case — that where a ne- 
cessity arose in any degree for enlarging 
the efficiency of the criminal law, the ne- 
cessity arose from the acts of those who 
professed themselves the friends of liberty, 
and of that license which was permitted by 
our constitution within proper bounds — 
who professed to be the friends of the peo- 
ple, and of that liberty which their acts 
made it imperative upon Parliament in 
some degree to restrain. Their Lordships 
had seen enough in the present state of the 
country to feel an anxious desire that that 
state should not continue; and if they con- 
curred in opinion with him that means 
should be taken to prevent those scenes 
and repress those harangues which were 
calculated to promote so much mischief, 
he might shortly explain the present state 
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of the law, and the remedies proposed to 
be provided for its defects by the present 
Bill. Their Lordships were aware that ac- 
cording to the old statute of treason, that 
of Edward III., there were two great 
branches of treason, which were the foun- 
dation of all the subsequent statutes. 
Those great branches were, first, the ima- 
gining or contriving the death of the Sove- 
reign; and the other, levying war against 
the Sovereign. The first of these offences, 
consisting in the act of the mind, in the in- 
tention or the design entertained, could, of 
course, only be established by some overt 
act to show that such an intent existed, or 
such a design entertained. In the case of 
levying war, however, the provisions of the 
statute were different. It was not the in- 
tention of levying war—not having a de- 
sign for the purpose—but the act of levy- 
ing war, which constituted the treason. 
On various occasions, according to the exi- 
gencies of the times, and the dangers to be 
guarded against, particular Acts had been 
passed. Some, now gone by, provided 


different means of guarding against the 
dangers of any particular treason, Among 
other provisions of that sort, there was the 
Statute of 36 George III., passed in the 


year 1796. 
which previously existed was not adequate 
to mect the then state of the country. 
Accordingly, that Act was passed, which 
took up a variety of Acts that might well 
under the previous law be considered overt 
acts of treason, but which did not of them- 
selves constitute treason. For instance, 
inciting foreigners to come over to this 
country; inciting parties to go armed for 
the purpose of intimidation; attempts to 
intimidate either Government or the Par- 
liament —various acts of that sort, which 
did not constitute treason, but which might, 
under the former Acts, be considered an 
act of treason against the person of the 
Sovereign, were made substantive acts of 
treason; and a party found guilty of in- 


tent to commit those acts, evidenced by an | 
overt act, was subjected to the penalties of | 


high treason. This Act was passed to 
continue during the reign of George III. 
During the Regency another Act was 
passed—the 57th George III.—the object 
of which was to continue certain provisions 
of the former Act during the life of the 
Prince Regent, and to make others per- 
manent. The first Act—the 36th George 
III.—being passed before the Union, and 
the second subsequently to it, a question 
might arise whether the 57th George III. 
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did or did not extend the provisions 
of the Act 36 George III. to Ireland, 
The provisions of the Act 36 George III, 
made these offences actual treason. Man 
of them were of the gravest character; 
others, according to the circumstances, 
either constituted treason or an offence of 
a much lighter nature. Their Lordships 
were well aware that great delay occa. 
sionally occurred in prosecutions for high 
treason, and that those guilty of that of. 
fence had at least the certainty of consider. 
able time elapsing before they could be 
brought to trial. It was proposed by this 
Bill first to alter the law in so far as those 
offences were made treason, and to make 
them felony, by which a party would be 
tried in the ordinary way in which other 
parties charged with felony were tried, 
In that respect it was a mitigation of 
the law, because it would make them 
guilty only of the minor offence. Another 
| object of the Bill, which he thought would 
be considered free from objection, was that 
it included Ireland—that it would remove 





It was found that the law | 


any doubt as to whether Ireland was or 
| was not ineluded in the Act 57 George III. 
| It was therefore proposed, first, to make 
the offences felony which were treason 
under the former Act, and next to extend 
the law so altered, to Ireland. Extended 
as the law was proposed to be to Ireland, 
he did not apprehend their Lordships 
would feel this was the time when such a 
provision was objectionable. The alter- 
ations from the Act 36 George III. con- 
‘sisted mainly in the introduction, in the 
| drd Clause, of the words ‘‘ open and ad- 
vised speaking,” which would guard against 
the real evil which Parliament was now 
asked to prevent. It had been supposed 
elsewhere—and he himself had heard it 
objected—that the insertion of these words 
was introducing a new principle into the 
law. He was very much astonished at 
any such opinion, particularly when, as he 
had been informed, it had been expressed 
by Gentlemen who, if they had taken the 
trouble to refresh their recollections, must 
have known that it was not correct. The 
error must have arisen from the fact that 
under the Act of Edward III. it was held 
| that you could not indict a party for trea- 
son for mere words, for words simpliciter. 
If a man said, “ I will make my son heir 
to the Crown,” in a certain sense, an 

coming from a certain quarter, that might 
be treason; but if it turned out that the 
expression was used by the master of the 
Crown inn, then no such intention could 
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be inferred. It must be left to the jury] among the burglars and highway robbers 
to decide whether the words used were | of the country; and they would be subjected 
“ open and advised speaking;’’ and it| to the same mode of prosecution and con- 
could not be supposed that hasty loose ex- | viction, and to the same disgraceful pun- 
pressions, used without any deliberate pur- | ishments. At the same time, looking to 
pose of treason, constituted treason. It | the gravity of the case, and at the impor- 
was no part of our law, however, that the | tance of the circumstances under which 
erime of high treason might not be in-| this alteration was proposed in the law, 
dicted upon words in connexion with overt | he should have been better pleased if their 
acts. He was sorry to say again that very | Lordships had not been called upon to de- 
strong language had been used in different | cide, after hardly twenty-four hours’ no- 
arts of the empire; and he was quite sa- | tice, upon the introduction of a permanent 
tisfigd that if the law was not strong | alteration in the law founded upon tempo- 
enough to prevent it, some law must be/rary considerations. The amendment of 
made for that purpose. With this view| the law might be right and just; but he 
the present Bill was submitted to their | thought it was a matter of too great im- 
Lordships’ consideration; and he believed | portance and too great weight to be so 
it would be effectual, because a party | summarily disposed of as their Lordships 
guilty of the offences he had referred to/| were called upon to do with regard to this 
would be subjected to transportation for {present Bill. If there were any question 
seven years, during which time he would | that the same law of treason was applica- 
have an opportunity of reflecting upon the | ble to England and to Ireland, there could 
folly of the course he had adopted; at all; be no doubt but that the same law should 
events, it would take away from the means} be made applicable to all parts of the 
of injuring the public, which he had hitherto | United Kingdom. Neither could it be 
been guilty of, and in that way an effec- | doubted, if it were the case, that the law 
tual stop would be put to the present pro-| was more stringent in England than in 
ceedings. Ireland; but that Ireland was not that 

Lord STANLEY did not intend to/ portion of the United Kingdom which stood 
offer any opposition to the second reading least in need of stringent and effective 
of the Bill, or to throw any impediment in | measures under this head. It might be 
its way. With regard to its object, he| very wise, and in accordance with the 
had taken the liberty, a short time ago, of | spirit of our legislation, though he thought 
directing attention to the precise defect in| that the present was hardly the precise 
the law, which left a wide gap between | moment to introduce such clauses, to miti- 
the treason punishable with death, and | gate the punishment for certain classes of 
the inferior classes of sedition which could | high treason; yet he should confess that, 
only be proceeded against as misdemean- | looking to the circumstances of these times, 
ours, and punished by fine or imprisonment. | he should have been better pleased if Her 
He therefore entirely concurred in the prin- | Majesty’s Government had taken the course 
ciple of the Bill, which remedied that de-| which indeed was provided for by the 7th 
fect in the law; and he thought the course | Clause of this Bill, of retaining the power, 
taken of establishing an intermediate of- | while the offence of treason was still re- 
fence between treason, between an offence | tained, of proceeding at their discretion 
punishable by death, and an offence pun- | for the minor offence, which was merged 
ishable only as a misdemeanour, was a/ in the treason, and of indicting the party 
substantial improvement. Both in this | for felony. He confessed that he should 
country and in Ireland language had been | rather see a general alteration of the law 
held, and other measures taken, to excite of treason made the subject of a more 
the people by a class of persons who as- | careful discussion than they could hope for 
pired to the dignity of being treated as/|in the passage of this Bill at the present 
State criminals. They were not the par-| moment, and that a power should be taken 
ties, however, to be dealt with as State | under this Bill by the Government of pro- 
criminals, guilty of high treason upon the | ceeding as for felony, though the higher 
one hand, nor on the other hand ought) offence of treason might still exist. He 
they to be dealt with as simple misdemean- | did not understand the distinction which 
ants. They were, therefore, very pro-| was drawn by the Bill between compassing 
perly placed by this Bill in the degraded | or imagining the restriction or restraint of 
class of common felons; they were placed | the Sovereign, and compassing or imagi- 
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ning the deposition of the Sovereign. | tically depriving their Lordships of the 
He could understand why a of more practically and more de. 
the death, or serious injury, or wound- | liberately considering any permanent alte. 
ing of the Sovereign, should be still left | ration in so important a subject. 

subject to the punishment of death, and be} Lorp BROUGHAM did not mean to 
indicted as high treason; but he could | offer any opposition to the passing of this 
not understand on what ground compassing | Bill, which he thought was rendered quite 
the deposition of the Sovereign should be | necessary by the circumstances of the 
made a minor offence, compared with the | times; but he could not avoid mentioning 
other varieties of treason still retained. | some doubts which occurred to him upon 
He might be speaking in great ignorance | some points of the Bill, with a view of 
of the law; but he should be glad to hear | directing the attention of Government to 
some explanation on this point from some | them. For instance, he doubted the dis. 
of the noble and learned Lords present. | tinction which seemed to be drawn be. 
Another point to which he wished to di- ‘tween deposing the Sovereign from her 
rect attention was this. He had doubts | title, and deposing her in substance from 
whether the Crown might not be subjected | her dominions. In the next place, in this 
to difficulty in being obliged in all cases | Bill the Government took a leaf out of the 
to prosecute for felony instead of for mis- | lawof Scotland; butif, as he supposed would 
demeanour. He apprehended that as felony | be the case, the Act were to be extend. 
merged in the higher offence of treason, so ed to Scotland, he wished to warn them of 
misdemeanour merged in felony; and he | a serious alteration which it would involve, 


apprehended that the Crown would often 
have some difficulty, especially in Ireland, 
if they were obliged to proceed as for 
felony in all cases in which, under the 


| By the Scottish law a person indicted for 
| felony had aright to a most important docu- 
| ment—a list of the witnesses intended to 

be called against him; and if this Bill were 


present law, they would proceed for mis- | to be extended to Scotland, it would take 
demeanour. In cases of felony the pri-| away for the first time that important prin- 
soner had a right of peremptory challenge ciple of the law of Scotland. This Bill 
to a considerable extent; and he appre-| would deprive the prisoner of the list 


hended that in the class of offences for|of the jury panel, and also the list of 
which the Crown would be obliged to pro- | the witnesses; and he, for one, should be 
ceed under this Bill in Ireland, cases might | inclined to pause before extending such a 


arise where there would be a great difti- 
eulty of procuring convictions from this 
cause. By making the offence felony, 
they took away the right on the part of 
the Crown of applying to have the case 
tried by a special jury; and they also gave 
the prisoner the advantage—and a great 
advantage it was in the present state of 
Ireland—-of peremptory challenge, and of 
bringing the panel down to a lower class 
of jurors. It was not his intention to urge 
the adoption of any particular course with 
regard to these points on Her Majesty’s 
Government, because on the Government 
must rest the responsibility of the details, 
as well as the responsibility of the princi- 
ple of such a measure. On them, also, 
rested the farther responsibility — one 
which he deeply regretted —of having 
brought forward this measure at a time 
when an opinion was universally entertained, 
both in that House and in the other House 
of Parliament, that not a day nor an in- 
stant should be lost in applying an effec- 
tive cure for the disorders both of this 
country and of Ireland, and thereby prac- 


|principle to Scotland for the first time. 
| Again, he thought that the statute, the 
| 25th of Edward III., would clash with the 
third clause of this Bill. The impression 
/ on his mind was, that there were old cases 
|in which compassing to depose had been 
held to be a compassing of the death of 
the Sovereign. He also objected to the 
words, ‘‘ compassing to levy war on the So- 
vereign,”’ not generally, but for a particular 
purpose. He thought that compassing 
to levy war on the Queen for any purpose 
was a substantive offence, and ought to be 
held to be a very grave offence; whereas 
by this Bill it was no offence unless the 
war were levied ‘‘in order, by force or 
constraint, to compel her to change her 
measures or counsels.’’ As an instance 
of the kind of war that might be levied in 
Ireland, he would beg to direct their Lord- 
| ships’ attention to a letter which had lately 
appeared from a reverend clergyman ad- 
dressed to Mr. Meagher ‘“‘ of the sword. 
As the gentleman might not be pleased 
‘unless his name were given, he would men- 
tion it—the letter was signed ‘James 
| 
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Bermingham, P.P.,”’ and contained this 


passage -— 

“When the day of your struggle shall come, 
when your liberties as well as your lives shall be 
invaded, then let it not be a turning out of two or 
three counties, but let Ireland rise to the contest 
as one man; and let every man, as he is about 
taking his position to perform this most glorious 
act of his life, make a vow to the following ef- 


fect.” 

This reverend clergyman and minister of 
the Gospel of Peace not having, he suppos- 
ed, read the Ten Commandments recently, 
goes on to give the words of the vow as 


follows :— 

“ | yow before God and my country to lessen if 
I can, by one man at least, the enemies of my 
native land, and to die.” 


The passage then continued :— 


“When being thus prepared, and having made 
the foregoing vow, you are fairly committed to 
the combat, don’t show yourselves to the enemy 
on the hill-side or on the plain; but take him 
from the dyke, the fence, the hedge-row, from the 
broken bridge, or the obstructed railway. Be 
sure you do all the mischief in your power—or all 
the good, I should say, for mischief is the good in 
this case—by all the means within your reach, 
and think not for one moment of living—‘to do 
or die,’ or ‘ to do and die,’ be this your motto.” 


He brought this passage forward as an in- 
stance of the necessity-which existed for 


such a measure as the present; but he 
thought that, to be efficient, it should, 
as he had repeatedly urged, give a power 
to the Government of imprisonment— 
temporarily, or for six months, if they 
wished—and also a power of searching 
for papers of the person arrested. By 
means of such a power alone could they 
hope to intimidate the wrong-doer, and 
drive conspiracy from the land. They 
might drive them from the field of conspi- 
racy, of sedition, of levying war, of open 
and advised speaking; but what signified 
all that, if they could still go into a certain 
House of Parliament and there utter such 
language as he had alluded to a few even- 
ings ago. And here he would close his 
observations by giving a salutary but not 
a superfluous warning to the press of this 
kingdom, and of the sister kingdom, that, 
though the rules of Parliament protected 
those who used seditious or treasonable 
words within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, it did not protect them out of doors; 
and he who presumed to publish such sedi- 
tious words became liable to be indicted 
under the Statute of Edward III., as well 
as under this Act. There was no doubt 
but that Parliament had certain privileges 
by which Members ‘could protect them- 
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selves to any extent within doors; but let 
no newspaper reporter, let no newspaper 
editor, entertain the fond notion that what- 
ever was said in Parliament he had a right 
to print—that it was not libellous, that it 
was not seditious, that it was not treason- 
able. There was no lawyer who could 
doubt the truth of what he was now say- 
ing. Though a Member was _ protected 
when he spoke treason or sedition, or 
libel in Parliament, there was no question 
but that he who, out of Parliament, printed 
what had been so spoken, even the Speak- 
er himself, was just as liable to punishment 
as if he had no privilege, and that a man 
was as liable as if he himself invented the 
treason which he had published. THe hoped 
and trusted that those who now printed the 
grossest slanders on the constitution, and 
the most treasonable and seditious speeches 
—some of them encouraging foreigners 
to invade this country, while others incited 
those who were treasonably disposed in 
these kingdoms to look for assistance from 
abroad—would recollect, that even though 
those who uttered such sentiments might 
not be punishable by law, they who pro- 
mulgated those opinions were liable for 
them. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he admitted 
that this Bill did not reach the case of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien making a treasonablespeech 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament; but 
he also admitted that it would not punish 
the editors, proprietors, or reporters of the 
Times, or any other newspaper, for pub- 
lishing a speech so made. He should be 
ashamed to bring forward a measure that 
would have such an object in view. If any 
Member of the House of Commons spoke 
treason within the walls of the House of 
Commons, he should answer for his senti- 
ments within the House, but not else- 
where. One of the most outrageous at- 
tempts made by King Charles I., and 
which was probably one of the main causes 
of bringing him to the block, was that of 
questioning Members of the House of 
Commons in courts of law for speeches 
made in the House of Commons; and he 
hoped that such a law would never be 
enacted in this country again. He should 
be the last man to bring forward any 
measure for punishing those who gave 
good and faithful reports of what took 
place in Parliament, for he had himself 
proposed to their Lordships a clause in a 
Bill which met with the approbation of their 
Lordships’ House, as well as of the other 
House of Parliament and of the Sovereign 
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—and which he believed to be a perfectly 
fair and just clause—that no person being 
the printer and publisher of the newspaper 
that bond fide gave an honest report of 
what occurred in either House of Parlia- 
ment should be liable to be indicted; and 
he had the honour of being seconded on 
that occasion by Lord Brougham and Vaux 
himself, and it met with the approval of 
the Lord Chief Justice. As to the per- 
sons who spoke these speeches, perhaps 
their best punishment was in the contempt 
and indignation which their treasonable 
conduct excited. He did not believe that 
the cause of treason or sedition had gained 
any advantage by the publication of those 
addresses; but, on the contrary, he thought 
that their publication had a strong tendency 
to urge forward that spirit of loyalty and 
order which had been recently manifested 
by the great body of the people. He trust- 
ed that this Bill would be effectual for the 
purposes which it had in view, namely, to 
restrain seditious and treasonable speeches 
made in the National Convention in Lon- 
don, and made at the meetings of the Con- 
federates in Dublin, and it might be at 
meetings in Conciliation Hall also. These 
were properly within the scope of prosecu- 
tion, and these were the speeches that 
ought to be prosecuted. It had been said 
elsewhere that there was one Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government who must con- 
demn this Bill—that Member being the 
humble individual who had now the honour 
to address their Lordships; and the foun- 
dation of that opinion was, that he (Lord 
Campbell) had expressed a disapprobation 
of Lord Eldon’s Bill of 1796. It was true 
that he had so expressed himself, and he 
always would continue to think that that 
Bill had been an improper encroachment 
on the liberty of the subject. But the law 
of treason in England was happily estab- 
lished in the 25th year of the reign of 
Edward III. High treason was the great- 
est crime known to the law; the penalties 
were the most severe; the terms of the 
sentence he would not shock their Lord- 
ships by pronouncing; and, in addition, 
the forfeiture of lands and goods and the 
corruption of blood were involved. But 
there was one great defect in the law with 
respect to offences against the State, and 
that was, that there was no intermediate 
crime between high treason and a misde- 
meanour. Now, what was a misdemeanour 
by the law? It was a crime of a very le. 
nient nature; it was, in the first place, 


bailable de jure—it could only be punished 
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by fine and imprisonment; and whilst a 
man was under prosecution for it, he 
might set the law at defiance : he might 
repeat the offence, and commit acts tend. 
ing to the injury of the State. The con. 
sequence of that defect in the law was, 
that on various occasions there had been 
temporary laws brought in, making high 
treason Acts of a penal nature. which were 
not touched by the Act of Edward IIL; 
but those were only temporary, and were 
repealed at the commencement of almost 
every reign—particularly at the commence. 
ment of Queen Mary’s reign, when all the 
treasons which had been created since the 
25th of Edward III. were repealed. An. 
other bad consequence of there being no 
intermediate offence was that the law of 
Edward III. was often strained. It was 
held to be high treason if any disturbance 
occurred for what was termed any general 
or public object. That being the case, 
very great inconveniences arose; and Lord 
Eldon, in 1796, introduced a law making 
it high treason, and punishable in the man- 
ner he had described, to compass or ima- 
gine the death of the Sovereign, the leyy- 
ing of war, or the inviting of foreign in- 
vasion. That appeared to him, however, 
to be assimilating crimes of a very differ- 
ent amount of gravity, It defeated its 
own object, and was opposed, and, as he 
thought, justly opposed, by one party in 
Parliament. Amongst other things, it re- 
quired all the forms of the Act of Edward 
to be followed. A copy of the indictment 
must be delivered to the accused, with a 
list of witnesses, and of the jury, and all 
these must be delivered simultaneously. 
Their Lordships would, no doubt, remem- 
ber that in the case of Frost an objection 
was taken, because the copy of the indiect- 
ment had been delivered three days before 
the list of witnesses, and that that objec- 
tion was held by a minority of the Judges 
to be fatal. The noble Lord opposite had 
expressed some apprehension that the 
treason laws might be rendered less effica- 
cious by the adoption of this measure; but 
the fact was, that there was an express 
clause in the Bill, whereby the Statute of 
the 25th of Edward III. remained intact. 
Whatever, therefore, was treason from the 
time of Edward III. down to 1796, was 
treason now, and would remain treason. 
At the same time there was no new offence 
created by this Bill. What was now trea- 
son was in some cases reduced to felony; 
and he was sure it was infinitely better 
that the offence should be treated as 4 
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felony than as a misdemeanour. He had 
heard it stated by a very high authority 
that it would have been infinitely pre- 
ferable to have treated the whole of these 
offences as misdemeanours instead of as 
felonies. If they made those offences 
misdemeanours, however, they would gain 
nothing by this measure—they would still 
be bailable, and the object which the Go- 
yernment had in view would be frustrated. 
He contended that for such grave offences 
there should be a grave punishment. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
had criticised the language of the 3rd sec- 
tin. But that section contained the ipsis- 
sima verba to be found in the 36th George 
IIJ., which in their turn were taken word 
for word from the Statute of Charles II. 
The words ‘‘ open and advised speaking”’ 
had a certain definite and well-defined 
meaning with which the Judges were ac- 
quainted; and really he should think his 
noble and learned Friend could hardly 
be serious when he stated that they merely 
applied to deposing the Queen from the 
“style” of Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The words 
meant, deposing Her Majesty from Her 
Royal authority as Sovereign of this realm. 
That was the meaning they ever had con- 
veyed, and that was the interpretation to 
be placed upon them now. His noble and 
learned Friend had spoken about taking a 
leaf out of the law of Scotland. He could 
only say that if this Bill were to introduce 
into England the law which was supposed 
toexist in Scotland at the trial of Muir and 
Palmer, he should be the last man to sup- 
port it. But he believed that the trial of 
Muir and Palmer was not according to the 
law of Scotland. They were not tried for 
any specific offence, but generally for sedi- 
tion, and that sedition consisted in making 
very temperate speeches in favour of Par- 
liamentary reform. They did no more than 
make speeches such as his noble and learned 
Friend had often made. He did not say 
that his noble and learned Friend had 
made himself amenable to the law, but 
certainly he had made more animated 
speeches in favour of reform than those 
for which these men were transported to 
Botany Bay. The only offences punishable 
by this Bill were compassing the deposition 
of the Queen, levying war against the 
Queen, and inviting the invasion of the 
Queen’s dominions by a foreign force; and 
the Judge would ask the jury distinctly 
whether the prisoner had been proved to 

guilty of one of those specific offences. 
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Now those offences might be created either - 
by printing and publishing, or “ by open 
and advised speaking;’’ but the open and 
advised speaking was not the crime—the 
crime must be, as he had already said, 
either compassing the death of the Queen, 
levying war against the Queen, or inviting 
the invasion of the Queen’s dominions by 
a foreign force. The ‘‘ open and advised 
speaking’’ of the Bill was open and ad- 
vised speaking which proved that there 
was a design to depose the Queen, to levy 
war against the Queen, or to invite inva- 
sion. Mr. Justice Foster had laid it down 
that to make use of language which 
amounted to counselling the deposition of 
the Sovertign, was an overt act of high 
treason; and again it was held that if the 
words were merely an expression of opin- 
ion they might be seditious, but not trea- 
sonable; but if they counselled an act to 
be done, then they became treason. Now 
those were words—nothing but words; 
there was no act done, and yet that was 
treason. It did seem to him, therefore, a 
fallacy to say that the expression in the 
Act—‘‘ open and advised speaking”’—was 
any invasion of the rights or liberties of 
the subject. The Ist of Edward VI., 
e. 12, and various Acts from Elizabeth 
down to Charles II., distinetly laid it down 
that if any person averred by open teach- 
ing or by expressed words that the king, 
his heirs or successors, ought not to reign 
in England and Ireland, or if any person 
imagined, by open teaching or expressed 
words, to deprive the king, his heirs or 
successors, of their royal sign and title, 
that should be deemed high treason. He 
had only further to add, with reference to 
this measure, that the mode of trial was 
not at all altered by it, and that whatever 
advantage the prisoner previously pos- 
sessed, he would possess still. He hoped 
the Bill would meet with the unanimous 
approbation of their Lordships, and that 
the country would long continue to enjoy 
that peace which had now for so long a 
time remained undisturbed. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said: My 
Lords, I am one of those who highly ap- 
prove of the object of the Bill now before 
your Lordships. At the same time I 
agree with the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
in regretting that Parliament has not been 
allowed more time for its consideration. 
But, my Lords, I conceive it is absolutely 
necessary that some measure of this nature 
should be adopted, and that due considera- 
tion should be given to it for the purpose 
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of making it quite efficient, in order to op- 
pose some check to those great, those 
gigantic meetings by which this coun- 
try and the sister kingdom have been 
disturbed during the last year. My 
Lords, we have at last come to that 
stage at which the law is defied, and is 
the contempt of every one of those per- 
sons who break it. When the Govern- 
ment instituted proceedings against three 
persons for a misdemeanour, it happened, 
owing to the state of the law as it stands 
up to the present moment, that after they 
were brought before the magistrates, and 
bail was taken for their appearance upon 
their trial, one of them continued to com- 
mit the same offence with which they were 
charged, by means of speeches and writ- 
ings, in addition to what they had previ- 
ously done; the two others carried out 
their attempts in an offensive—I won’t 
say treasonable—mission to another coun- 
try, aggravating the charge so far as it 
could be aggravated by any act of theirs— 
but, when out on bail, those persons go to 
a foreign country to excite foreigners to 
invade Her Majesty’s dominions. What 
is this but an aggravation of the offences 
already committed, and a further proceed- 
ing in contempt of the law? My Lords, 
this contempt of the law is growing in this 
country every day. From the want of re- 
spect for the law—of that respect for the 
law which has been characteristic of this 
country for ages, matters are come to such 
a pass that there will be no authority in 
the country and no means of supporting 
the law except by the use of physical force. 
I am anxious to guard against the country 
coming to that state. My Lords, that is 
the state of things, and I have observed in 
a most marked manner the progress which 
has been made in recent years in that very 
contempt of the laws of this country. Some 
years ago it happened—I believe in the 
year 1831—that there were extraordinary 
riots at the same moment at Bristol in this 
country, and at Lyons in France. It is 
certainly true that great outrages were 
committed at Bristol—that the bishop’s 
palace was burnt, that the jail was burnt, 
and that great injury was done. The riots 
continued some days, though a military 
foree was employed to give assistance to 
the civil power. But the officer who com- 
manded that foree was considered not to 
have done his duty; and certainly, in the 
presence of the troops and the magistrates, 
the bishop’s palace was destroyed by fire. 
The disturbances continued; but the ma- 





gistrates got the better of it altogether, and 
saved the city of Bristol from entire eon. 
flagration by the assistance of one single 
squadron of light dragoons, under the eon. 
mand of Colonel Brereton, who performed 
his duty: and that was the whole force 
which put an end to that disturbance in 
Bristol in 1831, and saved that city from 
entire detruction. But what was the case 
at the same period at Lyons? The popu. 
lation of the two towns is, I believe, about 
the same. One is a port—the other js 
inland. However, it took an army of 
60,000 men, under the command of a Mar. 
shal of France, in order to get the better 
of that insurrection at Lyons, and to save 
Lyons from destruction. One squadron of 
dragoons did that at Bristol, which it re. 
quired 60,000 men to perform at Lyons, 
My Lords, I attribute the different success 
of those two efforts to the respect which 
prevailed at that time in England for the 
law—to the feeling which every man had 
that he was disobeying the law by joining 
in that insurrection; and respect for the 
law it was which then saved Bristol. We 
are certainly not now in that happy posi- 
tion. It is true, that without the exereise 
of foree we saw large bodies of persons 
who had collected in the vicinity of this 
city quietly disperse. But that was not 
out of submission to the law. Was not 
the whole population of the town, civil as 
well as military, under arms? Were there 
not several hundred thousand persons en- 
bodied as constables? Were they not or- 
ganised and directed by persons capable of 
directing them? Were there not thousands 
of troops under arms? and were there not 
thousands of police in readiness to act if 
need be? Can it be said, then, that it was 
respect for the law which prevented any 
outrage being committed by these persons? 
But what passed on that very night, on 
the following night, and on nearly every 
night since? Why, a repetition of the very 
same expressions which it is the object of 
this Act of Parliament to prevent. Is that 
respect for the law? No, there is no such 
thing as respect for the law under such 
circumstances. My Lords, I say that this 
want of respect for the law, which if it 
continues must be fatal to the greatness 
of this country, if not to its very existence, 
is to be attributed to the transactions which 
have taken place in Ireland within the last 
few years. We have seen hundreds of 
those monster meetings year after year, 
week after week, month after month, 
ranging through that country with impt 
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nity. We have heard of seditious and 
treasonable speeches made at those meet- 
ings—we have heard of men being put 
upon their trial for sedition in connexion 
with those meetings—and we have heard 
of men who were acquitted of the charge 
of sedition on some point arising on the 
trial. Why, my Lords, all this tends, I 
say, to the same point—to create a con- 
tempt for the law. I, therefore, entreat 
your Lordships to pass this Bill. I am 
particularly grateful to my noble and learn- 
ed Friend opposite (Lord Campbell) for the 
manner in which he has explained it. I 
particularly approve of the Bill, and I hope 
it may have a tendency to induce some 
respect for the law. But I beg your Lord- 
ships to observe that you place the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Government of Ireland 
in an exceedingly awkward situation in 
relation to the monster meetings, if you 
only allow them to act after having before 
them evidence on oath of something dan- 
gerous to the public peace having been 
done, and do not allow the Lord Licutenant 
to proceed upon his own sense of the state 
of the public peace, and of his power to 
preserve that peace by means of the civil 
force placed at his disposal. I do not 
want to prevent discussion on any sub- 
ject. I desire that the people should 
have the means of public discussion on 
every subject on which they desire to have 
discussion; but, my Lords, let that discus- 
sion be when they meet in such numbers 
that the question can be discussed, and 
all who attend the meeting can hear 
what is addressed to them; but do not 
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to allude. He quite agreed with him that 
in certain quarters there was a growing 
contempt for the law; and it appeared to 
him that the danger which must result 
from that state of things could hardly be 
overrated. It was impossible but that the 
minds of the lowest and most ignorant, 
pressed down often by want, must be acted 
upon by the violent language said to have 
been employed, and be led to regard as a 
lawful proceeding that which might be 
attended with the greatest danger not only 
at present to the peace of the community, 
but ultimately to the safety of the State. 
He had no fear that the present proceed- 
ings of which they had heard, threatened 
such danger; but certainly the spirit of 
such meetings as had taken place -— the 
promulgation of such language as had been 
put forth—the incitements made use of to 
induce a small section of the people to 
take the government by violence into their 
own hands—and the declarations made not 
only against the Government, and the Par- 
liament, and the laws, but also betraying 
a most malignant feeling against the mid- 
dling classes—all this did appear to him 
so enormous and intolerable an evil, and 
so fraught with danger, if permitted to 
continue, that if any new security of law 
was necessary to put it down, that new 
law should receive at once the assent of 
that House. But the law was not quite so 
impotent as had by some been supposed; 
and he had no doubt that these monster 
meetings—meetings incompatible with dis- 
cussion and deliberation, and which tended 
to the breach of the peace, and kept up a 


let the meeting, under the pretence of | certain combined force capable of mischief 
. . a 2 . . . 
discussion, be of such a nature as, in| in any particular direction—such monster 


the opinion of the magistrate, it is im- 


| 


meetings were in themselves misdemean- 


possible for him to endeavour to put them jours, and might always be put down by 


down by means of the civil force at his 
disposal, and render it obvious that such a 
meeting can have no other object except 
to create terror and overawe the Govern- 
ment. My Lords, I rejoice that this Bill is 
likely to pass as a check on such meetings 
in future—meetings of a character to create 
terror; and I hope that your Lordships will 
pass this Bill unanimously in as short a 
space of time as possible in order that 
Government may be able to take advan- 
tage of it in the approaching time. 

Lory DENMAN need hardly say that 


he had listened with the greatest attention | 


and respect to what had fallen from the 
noble Duke; but there certainly were some 
things in his speech to which he hoped 
the noble Duke would permit him shortly 


| 





the laws applicable to that offence. That 
this growing contempt of the law, in par- 
ticular classes, had been encouraged by 
what had taken place, in former years, in 
Ireland, was likely to be contradicted by 
no one; but on that subject he begged to 
say that the laws were never appealed to 
for the repression of these monster meet- 
ings. For some good reason, no doubt, 
it was thought prudent to allow them to 
go on, and afterwards to proceed against 
individuals connected with them by in- 
dictment—almost as great a monster in 
the shape of an indictment as the offence 
which it purported to describe; and, as the 
noble Duke had said, there followed upon 
it an acquittal of the parties accused. 
Some expressions in what had fallen from 
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the noble Duke on this subject, might be} The Duxz of WELLINGTON: Noone 
thought to imply dissatisfaction with that|can admire more than I do the general 
result; but he was sure he had no intention | conduct of the people upon the occasion to 
to impute to any of those who thought | which I have referred; and I am sorry jf 
themselves bound, in conformity with what | I have said anything which could have jp. 
they considered to be the law, to control | duced the noble and learned Lord, or an 
the decision of an inferior court, having | person, to believe that I had said they had 
done anything inconsistent with their duty. | not shown respect for the law. What] 
On the contrary, that noble Duke must be | stated was that the results of that day 
of opinion, that if any Peer, sitting as a} were to be attributed to the formidable 
Judge in that House, was induced, with a | array that was made to get the better of 
view to any consequences whatever, to say | those who had arrayed themselves against 
that he believed that to be the law which | the law. I said there was no respeet of 
he did not believe to be the law, or would | the law on their part, because I said that 
strain, in any way, the law contrary to the | on that very night, and certainly on the 
dictates of his conscience, he would lose | following night, they had over and over 
all title to respect as a Judge; and, to a| again made speeches showing their eon- 
certain extent, the law itself would lose tempt of the law. I also beg to say, that 
that character which had induced the nothing was further from my thoughts 
country to regard it with confidence. The than to express one word against the deci- 
noble Duke had spoken of a growing con- sion of the House as to what passed upon 
tempt of the law, and had contrasted recent ' the trial to which I have referred. I con- 
events with those which occurred at Bristol fess that I have the greatest respect for 
in 1831, when riots were put down by the | the decision of this House upon that sub- 
appearance of a single squadron. This ject. I said that it was owing to cireun- 
might be correct, as applicable to the con- | stances attending these trials—to points 
duct of those parties who had rendered the | which occurred on the trials—that the con- 
present Bill necessary; but he would sug- | viction of the persons who had been con- 
gest it was hardly just to the people of | cerned in the transaction to which I have 
England, who had so recently taken into | referred were set aside. I did not presume 





their own hands the vindication of their | to pronounce any opinion upon the subject. 
rights and the protection of their safety, I merely mentioned the fact, as one of the 
that there was in the great body of that many circumstances which have tended to 
England a contempt for the law. Ile occasion a contempt of the law on the sub- 
thought, on the contrary, that when cer- | ject of these meetings. 


oS 


tain individuals had proceeded so far to | Lorp DENMAN was happy the noble 
wards a disturbance of the peace, and in a| Duke had so satisfactorily explained his 
course that was dangerous to the safety of meaning; he would say, that in point of fact 
all persons not of their own particular | the growing contempt of the law in the few, 
party, and when they saw that exhibition | was put down by a growing confidence in 
of peaceable men turning off from the or- | the impartiality and integrity of the law by 
dinary and needful occupations of life to the great mass of the people. He really 
expose themselves to possible dangers, and | believed that vast numbers of those who 
cértainly to great inconvenience, he thought | were taking a most improper part in the 
there was brought before them the most | proceedings that had been referred to, were 


gratifying proof of attachment to the law, 
because they knew from long experience 
the benefits of the protection to be derived 
from it. ‘‘I am sure I can never speak 
without feelings of the utmost admiration 
and gratitude, in which all mankind con- 
cur, of the conduct of the noble Duke; 
his recent conduct in these troubles, and 
the whole tenor of his life; but I feel that 
I should be wanting in some degree in 
what was due to the real character of the 
English people if I allowed that which 
looked like an imputation of ‘ the growing 
contempt of the law’ to pass without 
comment.” 


entirely ignorant that they were offending 
against the law. One of the benefits which 
would flow from this Bill was, that those per- 
sons would be told that the law would not al- 
low such proceedings to go on; but he never 
wished to lose sight of the fact that, even 
without this Bill, those persons were incur- 
ring extreme danger, by lending them- 
selves to meetings of a character that led 
to violence. As to the words contained in 
the Bill relating to ‘open and advised 
speaking,” he thought that point was 80 
completely exhausted, that there was no 
necessity for any remarks on his part. He 
was glad that the Bill had been so fully 
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and ably discussed, and with so much 
jealousy, in the other House of Parliament; 
and he did not see, in the shape in which 
it had come before their Lordships, that 
there would be any difficulty in carrying it 
into effect. As to one point, the privilege 
of challenge accorded to prisoners, he must 
own that, as a matter of justice to the ac- 
cused, he should be sorry to see them 
deprived of that privilege. He thought 
there was no reason to complain of juries 
in Ireland. He was proud of the recent 
triumph of the law in that country. On 
the occasion of the late special commis- 
sin, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
summoned on the juries had all done their 
duty so effectively that the most favour- 
able results had followed, and he firmly 
trusted that there was an end of Coercion 
Bills for ever. 

Lorv BROUGHAM, in reference to 
what had been said by the noble Duke, ob- 
served that Lyons was a much larger place, 
and contained a much more dangerous 
population, than Bristol. There were 
240,000 persons, of whom 30,000 or 
40,000 were workmen in a most wretched 
state, and the quarrels with their masters 


on account of wages led to almost perpe- | 
tual combinations against the law. He was | 
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of challenge were given to the parties ar- 
raigned, it would be impossible to restore 
order. He agreed that upon a late occa- 
sion the jurors did their duty, and there 
was a conviction. It was owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances that the gentry and ma- 
gistrates all attended, and served on the 
petty jury. That was hardly to be looked 
at as a continuing state of things; and he 
apprehended that by taking the case of a 
number of persons, and putting them on 
their trial, they would exhaust the panel, 
and find it impossible to get jurors to do 
their duty. At the same time he would 
oppose no delay in the existing circum- 
stances of the country in the passing of 
this Bill. Whilst he admitted that those 
who ‘devised, composed, or imagined ”’ 
the death of the king, justly deserved pun- 
ishment, yet the mischievous consequences 
produced by their speaking were small in 
comparison with the mischief done by the 
publication of those speeches. He did not 
wish there should be any restraint on the 
publication of speeches in Parliament; he 
thought it of paramount importance that 
every thing which was said in either House 
of Parliament should be known to the 
country, for the probability of a treason- 
able or seditious speech was not great; 


lately in the place, and spoke from most posi- | but the case was different where small 
tive information. In 1834, 30,000 persons | bodies of persons met together with others 
were banded in opposition to the law, and | of the same opinion, and made speeches 
it was deemed advisable, from motives of! which, when reported, were read by the 


humanity, to draw in an overwhelming | meanest peasant. The newspapers exer- 
nilitary force, to make resistance utterly | cised a sound discretion in the report of 
impossible; and the consequence was, criminal proceedings. He could conceive 
there was hardly any shedding of blood. | no reason why the editors of newspapers 
There was, indeed, nothing which was | should not be called upon to exercise the 
such false humanity as that of not putting | same discretion as to the speeches deliver- 
down insurrections with a strong hand, | ed at these meetings; and he thought it 
so as to make resistance utterly impos- | consistent with the duty of Government to 
sible. | require editors to omit the publication of 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: I con-| treasonable and seditious speeches. He 
trasted what had passed in Lyons with | confessed it did appear to him to be mon- 
what had passed in Bristol, as a remark-_ strous, and he believed it was owing to the 
able instance of the effect of the respect of | morbid appetite for variety, that the mem- 
the law. | bers of these societies met together and 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, that | uttered these seditious speeches. He ap- 
the noble Lord Jately the Chancellor of pealed to the good feeling of editors of 
Ireland, and the learned Chief Justice of | newspapers to exercise the same discretion 
England, with more experience of this! as to the publication of these proceedings 
country than of that, had greatly under- | that they exercised as to the proceedings in 
rated the objections stated by the noble | the criminal courts, which they often said 
Lord (Lord Stanley). Anybody acquainted | were unfit for publication. If this appeal 
With the administration of justice in Ireland | should not be successful, then he thought 
must acknowledge that it was extremely | the Government might and ought to inter- 
dificult to get jurors not afraid of doing | pose, and institute legal proceedings againt 
their duty. This had been the case in the | those who gave publicity to these mis- 
Whiteboy offences, If a peremptory right | chievous proceedings, 
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Lorp CAMPBELL: I do not presume 
to speak from my own experience of the 
administratiou of justice in Ireland; but I 
assure the noble Earl that the Bill, as it 
now stands, is perfectly approved of by the 
law authorities in Ireland—by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—and that they, 
knowing Ireland thoroughly, believe that it 
will be effectual. With regard to the pub- 
lication of seditious speeches, I am very 
far from saying that it is advisable to take 
proceedings upon them. It will depend 
entirely upon the quo animo; if they are 
published to be held up to the execration of 
the public, the intention would render the 
act innocent; but if they are published for 
the purpose of giving etfect to those sedi- 
tious and treasonable sentiments, the act 
is highly culpable. It is at all events an 
aggravated misdemeanour, and might be 
punished at common law; but it may be 
punished under certain circumstances by 
virtue of this Bill, which your Lordships 
are now about to read the second time, or 
the printing of such a speech may be the 
overt act to make out the felony, and to 
show that the person who printed it com- 
passed the deposition of the Queen, or 
compassed levying war against the Queen, 
or compassed the invasion of the Crown by 
a foreign force; and that being the case, I 
suppose that a person, whether editor or 
proprietor of a newspaper, who makes a 
speech and who publishes that speech, and 
who will maintain that that speech has the 
tendency to which I have referred—no 
doubt, upon the evidence that he made 
and printed the speech—might be rendered 
amenable under this Bill; that he may be 
tried for felony, and may be transported 
beyond the seas for the term of his natu- 
ral life. 

The Eanrt of ST. GERMANS: What I 
am speaking of is the practice of reporting 
these proceedings without any animus, 
good or bad—reporting the proceedings of 
the National Convention as regularly as 
the speeches we deliver in this House of 
Parliament. Most of the editors of news- 
papers are thus doing infinite mischief. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Our only 
business is to put a stop to the speaking, 
and then there will be no opportunity for 
the publishing. 

Bill read 2°, 


ELECTION RECOGNISANCES BILL. 
Bill read 32, ; 
Lorp MONTEAGLE moved to disagree 

to the Amendment made on Report. 
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Lorp CAMPBELL said that his objec. 
tion to the Bill had been considerably mi. 
tigated by the Amendment: he hoped the 
Bill would not be rejected elsewhere, He 
was afraid the withdrawal of the Amend. 
ment would now bring the Bill into the 
state in which it was rejected on a former 
occasion; but if the alteration should be 
adopted by the other House of Parliament, 
he thought the measure would be much 
less objectionable. 

Resolved in the Afirmative. 

Bill passed. 

House adjourned. 
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Minutes.] Pusiic Bitus,—Reported.—Game Certificates 
for Killing of Hares; Poor Houses (Ireland) ; Indemnity, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Colonel Thompson, from 
Bungay (Suffolk), for Extensive Franchise.—By Mr, 
Mowatt, from Penrhyn, for Reform in the Representa. 
tive System.—By Mr. Horsman, from Cumberland, re- 
specting the Management of Church Property.—By Sir 
Edmund Filmer, from Maidstone, against the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir John Guest, from Merthyr 
Tydvil, and by Captain Harries, from Christchurch 
(Southampton), for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ 
Certificates—By Mr. Ricardo, from Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and by Mr. Charles Villiers, from Bilston, against the 
Crown and Government Security Bill.—By Captain 
Pechell, from Brixton, Surrey, for Remedial Measures 
in Cases of Distress.—By Lord James Stuart, from the 
Town Council of Ayr, in favour of the Law of Entail 
(Seotland) Bill.—By Lord George Bentinck, from Mer- 
chants, Shipowners, and others of Glasgow, against a 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Grantley Ber- 
keley, from the Board of Guardians of the Westbury-on 
Severn Union, for Alteration of the Law respecting Men- 
dicaney.—By Lord George Bentinck, from Liverpool, 
against the Public Health Bill. 


ALIEN BILL. 

Mr. EWART, in reference to the Alien 
Bill, asked if the noble Lord could possibly 
state any particular circumstance which 
called for so extraordinary -a measure ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: My answer to the 
question is, that our bringing forward the 
Alien Bill is the result of information which 
we have received from various quarters. 
I think it is an Act opposed to the general 
policy of the country, and that no such Bill 
ought to exist in ordinary times; but there 
are certainly cireumstances (which I do not 
know that I could state to the House) 
which lead the Cabinet to the conviction 
that they ought to introduce such a Bill 
at the present time. It is a temporary 
Bill. 

RATEPAYING CLAUSES OF THE 
REFORM BILL. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY asked the noble 
Lord whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to introduce, during 
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the present Session, any Bill similar to one 
which was introduced last Session, having 


reference to the ratepaying clauses of the | 


Reform Act ? Ifit were their intention to 
introduce any such measure, whether they 
would introduce in the Bill any provision to 
facilitate the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise by 107. householders residing in tene- 
ments of which the rates and taxes were 
paid by the landlord ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I hope, in 
the course of the Session, to introduce a 
Bill on the subject. I had rather not 
enter into the provisions of that Bill at 
present. Isay, with respect to other mea- 


sures generally that I do not see any ad- 
vantage in introducing them, unless there 
isa prospect of time to pass them. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


On the Motion that the House at its 
rising adjourn to Saturday, 

Mr. DISRAELI :* Sir, in rising pursu- 
ant to the notice I gave yesterday, I assure 
those hon. Gentlemen who are interested 
in the Orders of the Day, that I shall stand 
for but a short time between them and the 
progress of business. I share that objec- 
tim, so generally entertained in this 
House, against unnecessarily calling its 
attention to the transactions of foreign 
States in which this country may be even- 
tually mixed up. J am always willing to 
leave such transactions to the superinten- 
dence of the Minister under whose supervi- 
sion they naturally fall. But there are 
eases, I think, in which it becomes this 
House not to permit transactions of that 
character to pass without some notice; 
and I cannot help being of opinion that 
what has recently occurred in a country in 
the prosperity of which England is much 
interested—I mean what has recently oc- 
curred in Denmark—does form an excep- 
tion to that general rule to which I have 
adverted, and which I should wish to ob- 
serve. I am well aware, that, if at all 
times it may be inconvenient for the House 
of Commons to interfere in diplomatic 
transactions, the present juncture of affairs 
would aypear at the first glance to in- 
crease such an inconvenience. But that 
inconvenience depends upon the circum- 
stances of the particular case; and, as re- 
gards the case to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House—and I shall do so 
very briefly—I feel persuaded that a right 
understanding of those circumstances by 
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the House will have a tendency to main- 
tain the peace which England now enjoys, 
and to promote the promulgation of those 
| principles throughout Europe which may 
, tend to avert that too imminent danger of 
hostilities which it cannot be denied now 
| exists. 
| It is unnecessary for me to remind the 
_House of the general character of the 
_eountry to which I am referring. The 
| House bears, no doubt, in mind, that it is 
|a State which, if the amount of population 
| be regarded, does not rank among the first 
| Powers of Europe. But the importance 
of a State does not merely depend upon 
the amount of its population, but upon the 
character of that population, and the geo- 
graphical position of the country. Den- 
mark is an ancient kingdom, inhabited by 
a brave and independent race of people, 
dwelling in a land which from its physi- 
cal configuration must necessarily exer- 
cise a considerable influence upon some 
| of the principal nations of Europe, espe- 
| cially in case of war. The present Sove- 
reign of Denmark acceded to his throne at 
the commencement of this year, under cir- 
cumstances at the same time both remark- 
able and interesting. He succeeded to abso- 
lute power over his subjects, but nevertheless 
the first act of that monarch, when he in- 
herited his ancient throne—when he suc- 
ceeded to that position of absolute sway— 
was immediately, of his own proper im- 
pulse, mero motu, to announce to his sub- 
jects that he was determined to accord to 
them free institutions; and that on a large 
and liberal seale. 

I wish the House for a moment to con- 
trast the position of the King of Denmark 


| at the commencement of this year with 


|that of the other Sovereigns who have 
subsequently been extremely liberal in 
| offers and lavish in promises to their sub- 
| jects; and I beg them not to mix up the 
/ease of the King of Denmark with the 
case of other potentates who at the pre- 
sent moment appear in the gracious char- 
acter of conceders of liberal institutions to 
subjects to whom they had been long de- 
nied. This great boon was granted by 
the King of Denmark to his people at the 
commencement of the present year, in a 
time of profound peace, at a moment when 
the most sanguine votaries of the European 
movement felt that there was but a poor 
chance of any material alteration in the in- 
stitutions of Europe during the lives of 
many of those powerful Sovereigns and 
sti'l more powerful Ministers, who were 
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then in the full enjoyment of the power | porated with them; but at the same time 
they had so long wielded. he offered to the latter duchy the same 

The position of Denmark—a country | free privileges he was about to confer on 
often and again dismembered at the Peace | the other parts of his dominions, anticipat. 
—was settled by the Treaty of Vienna in | ing that the time would, perhaps, come, 
this manner :—It was to consist, in the | when all Germany would enjoy them, | 
first place, of those celebrated islands upon | state this in order that the House may not 
one of which, Zealand, Copenhagen is | think my purpose is to vindicate the course 
built, and of its ancient continental pro- | of any Sovereign who is behind the spirit 
vince of Jutland, together forming Den-| of the age, and refuses the enjoyment of 
mark Proper, with a population exceeding | free institutions to his subjects; and also 
perhaps a million and a quarter; and, in to show the House that I am not advocat. 


the second place, of adjoining possessions | 
it had also long enjoyed—the Ravadints-| 
vian Duchy of Schleswig, and the German 
Duchy of Holstein, by virtue of which last | 
territory the King of Denmark had always 
been a German prince. The King of | 
Denmark, then, with more than 1,250,000 | 
subjects in Denmark Proper, and much | 
less than 1,000,000 subjects in the two) 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, an- 
nounced to his people that an equal num- 
ber of representatives should be sent to his 
Diet from those two Duchies, with a popu- | 
lation so inferior, with those sent by Den- 
mark Proper. I mention this trait to 


show how cordial and genuine was the | 
spirit in which the King of Denmark was 
prepared to act, and how equally he wish- 


ed to incorporate in these new privileges 
every part of his dominions. 

Under these circumstances, the deputies 
having assembled to construct this free 
Government, no portion of the kingdom 





objecting in any degree to the general 
proposition of the Sovereign, that propo- | 
sition being so full and extensive, that it 
had anticipated all that his subjects de- 
sired—a thorough and complete represen- 
tation of the people, the absolute enjoy- 
ment of a free press, and the recognition 
of all the provincial privileges and institu- 
tions of the inhabitants — Holstein, the 
German Duchy, declined to be incorporated 
with the other States, because they re- 
garded the new constitution to be one 
which, in its tendency and effect, would 
absorb them in a Scandinavian population, 
and terminate the connexion which they 
always wished to cherish with their Ger- 
man brethren. What was the conduct of 
the King in this position? No sooner was 
that representation made to him by the 
deputies from Holstein, than he imme- 
diately acceded to their wishes, and agreed 
that the constitution he was about to grant 
should be limited to Denmark Proper and 
to the Scandinavian Duchy of Schleswig; 
and that Holstein should remain unincor- 





ing the interests of a monarch who has 
been suddenly inspired by the recent course 
of events to appear in the character of a 
Royal professor of liberal opinions; but 
that on the contrary, the King of Den. 
mark, in the prime of life, in the full pos- 
session of absolute power, acting upon his 
own convictions—convictions he had long 
cherished while Crown Prince—did seize 
the first occasion, upon his accession to his 
throne, and in a time of profound peace, 
spontaneously to come forward and grant 
free institutions to his subjects, and that 
on a scale so considerable, that throughout 
all the unfortunate discussions and misun- 
derstandings which have since occurred, 
no party has risen into notice which has 


| pointed out a freer constitution than that 


which the King himself <tevised, and vo- 
luntarily proffered to the acceptance of his 
people. 

The troubles of the monarch began thus. 
A month elapsed—for it is not, of course, 
possible to arrange the affairs of a whole 
people in a day—but there being no sus- 
picion on the side of the people, no back- 
wardness on the part of the Sovereign, 
when the French revolution gceurred; and 
the consequence of that event upon some 
of the dominions of the King of Denmark 
was remarkable. The German party, 
which of course predominated in Holstein 
—in which, in fact, there was no Danish 
population—were extremely anxious to ex- 
ercise an equal influence in the neighbour- 
ing Duchy of Schleswig, in which from its 
contiguity to Holstein there had gradually 
grown up a certain amount of German 
population. The consequence was, that 
the ready-made machinery which exists 
throughout Europe, which at a signal from 
Paris, or which, as in this case, by @ sym- 
pathetic rather than a preconcerted action, 
can always be put in motion, operated in 
Schleswig. A Provisional Government was 
formed in that capital, where no preparation 
had been made to receive it, because no dis- 
content could possibly have been anticipated 
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by the Sovereign to exist. However, a 
Provisional Government was formed there, 
and they published an announcement that 
they would not be incorporated with the 
kingdom of Denmark, but that they chose 
to become a German State, in common 
with the Duchy of Holstein. 

In this state of affairs, a remarkable 
event occurred. There had been a quasi 
revolution at Berlin. There, too, was a 
monarch who had granted liberal institu- 
tions to his subjects, though not exactly 
under the same circumstances as those un- 
der which the King of Denmark had acted. 
Animated, however, by the gratitude of 
his subjects for his concessions, and not 
content with merely effecting the happiness 
of the people of Prussia, the King of that 
country, hearing of what had occurred in 
Schleswig, received a deputation from the 
Provigional Government set up there—pro- 
mised that the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein should, under his patronage and 
protection, be acknowledged as German 
States, and then ordered some of his 
troops, who had not perhaps been so suc- 
cessful in Berlin as he had intended, to re- 
cover their laurels in an invasion of the 
States of a friendly Power. 

Sir, there is probably no event in mo- 


dern history more unjustifiable than the 
conduct of Prussia under these circum- 


stances, Since these occurrences, it has 
been pretended that Holstein being a Ger- 
man State, and Schleswig, though not a 
German State, having chosen to be united 
to Holstein, and the King of Denmark, as 
Duke of Holstein, being a German Prince 
and a member of the German Diet, the 
King of Prussia, as a member of the same 
body, had not only a right, but felt it also 
aduty, to march his troops into the terri- 
tory of another member of that Diet, in 
consequence of the disturbances there ex- 
isting. But, in the first place, the King 
of Prussia ordered his troops to march, and 
his troops entered Holstein, and occupied 
Holstein, without the German Diet having 
given any order whatsoever. In the second 
place, if any application had been made to 
the Diet for interference, it ought to have 
been made, not by the member of the Diet, 
who was King of Prussia, but by him who 
was King of Denmark. And, in the third 
place, even if the Diet had authorised 
Prussia to occupy Holstein, it would have 
been impossible for the King of Prussia to 
show that he had any right whatever to 
invade Schleswig and occupy a considera- 
ble portion of that duchy. 
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But even if there had been no disturb- 
ances at Berlin, and even if the forms of 
the Diet had been complied with, it is diffi- 
cult to find, in point of policy, an excuse 
for this step. Was it to pacify the Du- 
chies? The King of Denmark was per- 
fectly able to pacify those Duchies. Was 
it because the King of Denmark, in his 
character of Duke of these portions of his 
dominions, and a German Prince, was act- 
ing tyranically towards his subjects in the 
Duchies, and that they consequently re- 
quired the protective interposition of the 
German Diet? In that case it was an 
affair for negotiation; they ought to have 
alleged their grievances, and preferred 
their complaints—they ought to have asked 
the King for his defence, given him the 
opportunity of making that defence, and, 
if guilty, of making reparation. But 
throughout the whole of this transaction 
no offence is stated; the Diet was not ap- 
plied to at all; the invasion took place 
without the authority of the Diet; it was 
an invasion without authority and without 
cause. 

Since then, indeed—since Holstein has 
been occupied by the forces of Prussia— 
since a considerable fortress in Schleswig, 
delivered up by treachery, has been re- 
tained—since Schleswig itself has been 
invaded—a curious body, a body itself in a 
state of reconstruction and revolution, 
calling itself the Germanic Diet, and as- 
sembling at Frankfort, passed an ex post 
facto resolution, authorising the King of 
Prussia to do that which he had already 
done, and also to do that which is even 
more unjustifiable, and which until that 
authority was given him he himself seemed 
to hesitate about accomplishing. 

The moment that this Provisional Go- 
vernment was formed in Schleswig, the 
moment that rebellion in the most unblush- 
ing and flagrant manner had been an- 
nounced, the King of Denmark appealed 
to his people. 

And here it may be shown how wise and 
politic is that monarch who grants, not 
from restraint, but from conviction, free 
institutions to his subjects. There was no 
country in which party feeling had run 
higher than in Denmark. There was the 
aristocratic party and the democratic party, 
who had not agreed for centuries; there 
was the German party and the national 
party, between whom violent passions had 
been excited. But in consequence of the 
conduct of the King, all party feeling had 
ceased in Denmark, Nothing was known 
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but the Danish nation, and pride in a 
monarch who had trusted to the loyalty of 
his subjects, and to the spirit of freedom. 
Never was appeal from a monarch so an- 
swered—never king so supported by his 
people. From the first nobleman to the 
humblest shopkeeper in his dominions, one 
and all rallied around him. And, Sir, in 
this case we must not rank the power of 
the King of Denmark according to the 
extent of his realm, or to the sum of its 
population. You may think that, after 
all, there is only a million and a half of 
people devoted to him; but I wish to know 
what Sovereign in Europe, except our own 
gracious Queen, has a million and a half of 
devoted subjects ? The King of Denmark, 
supported by the unanimous population of 
his kingdom, eminent as they are, both 
morally and physically, for great vir- 
tues, is a more powerful Sovereign, 
perhaps, than some of those who vio- 
late the rights of nations, and who 
seek some compensation for their blun- 
dering tyranny by making a diversion for 
their troops, which had been foiled in a 
service little honourable at home, by a 
foreign invasion scarcely more distin- 
guished. The King of Denmark, at the 
head of his forces, and supported by that 
naval power which could not have been put 
afloat had he not raised in his people that 
spirit of patriotism which on rare occasions 
only can be counted upon, marched into 
Schleswig, defeated the rebels, and in 
three days would have pacified the whole 
population, had it not been for the oceupa- 
tion of Holstein by Prussia, and the inva- 
sion of Schleswig by the same Power. Up 
to this moment not a single rational cause 
has been alleged for the erratic conduct of 
the Court of Berlin—no case of justifica- 
tion has been put forward; and the only 
means by which a vindication has been 
sought to be established has been in a 
weak adaptation of some of the dreamy 
effusions of German professors, which for 
years have been agitating their country, 
and which in this disordered and distem- 
pered age are, it seems, to be reduced into 
practice in the dominions of a neighbour- 
ing ally. 

But all things have always a pretext as 
well as a cause; and the pretext in this 
ease, for all the reasons that have been 
adduced resolve themselves into this—the 
pretext for this extraordinary proceeding, 
is German nationality. It is actually laid 
down as a principle by men now occu- 
pying seats in the Cabinets of Europe, 
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that wheresoever the German language jg 
spoken, there the German flag ought to 
wave. That is really and truly the pretext 
upon which the invasion of Schleswig and 
Holstein has taken place. All this may 
be very fine, very national, and very cou. 
rageous; but it would be well for the 
House, when turning their attention to this 
subject, to consider whether it would not 
become the German people, if this be their 
opinion, to act with a little more consist. 
ency? If, wheresoever the German lan. 
guage is spoken, the German flag should 
wave, why do not the Prussians invade 
Alsace? Why do they not invade those 
provinces towards the west, where the Ger- 
man language is spoken, and meet at once 
the high spirit of France? Or, turning 
towards their eastern frontier, why do they 
not oceupy Livonia, where the German 
language is spoken, and thus encqunter 
the colossal power of Russia? That would 
be, indeed, consistent and national; but 
the principle only holds good towards the 
north. And why? Because it is in the 
north, when surrendered, that the pretext 
vanishes, and the cause appears. 

Germany is the centre of Europe, and 
has no reason, one would think, to com- 
plain of the territorial advantages which 
have been allotted to it. Its broad and 
rich lands are watered by the three most 
considerable rivers of Europe—the Rhine, 
the Elbe, and the Danube. But Germany, 
which possesses almost every other ad- 
vantage, is not a great naval Power, and 
Germany wants a coast. That is the real 
reason why Denmark, supposed to be weak, 
is to be invaded in this age of liberty on 
the plea of nationality. It is to gain the 
harbours of the Baltic, and to secure the 
mouths of the Elbe, that the plea of Ger- 
man nationality is put forth. Hitherto 
in the Baltic, Russia and the Scandinavian 
Peninsula have prevented this project of 
Germany; while Holland and Great Britain 
have intercepted in the North Sea its 
maritime development. But now, under 
shelter of the plea of nationality, taking 
advantage of the fact, that the King of 
Denmark possesses in Schleswig perhaps 
150,000 subjects of German race, his do- 
minions are to be invaded, and may be 
conquered, notwithstanding the valour of 
his few but determined subjects, in order 
that Prussia may suddenly appear as 4 
great maritime Power. . 

I do not wish to argue this case with 
respect to the interests of England. 1 do 
not wish to say anything about whether 
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is or is not for the interest of England 
that a new naval Power should spring up 
among the nations of the Baltic or the 
Northern Seas. But this I wish to lay 
down as a principle, that it is for the in- 
terest of England, and not of England 
alone, but of all Europe, that peace should 
be maintained. And peace cannot, I think, 
be maintained if the policy of Prussia be 
permitted to pass unnoticed and uncen- 
sured. 

I shall be asked what are the means we 
have, short of going to war, to check this 
il-conditioned conduct on the part of Prus- 
sia? In my opinion there are means which 
deserve our consideration. At any rate 
there are circumstances connected with 
these affairs which demand our attention. 
We are connected with Denmark in re- 
spect to the very territory which is at pre- 
sent in question. We are connected with 
Denmark by treaty. Under that treaty 
we have entered into stipulations of a re- 
markable and stringent character. 

It is of great importance that we should 
clearly understand the engagements into 
which we have entered. I know it is very 


easy to say—not that I impute the proba- 
bility of his saying so to the noble Lord 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


for, I am sure, he is animated by a very 
different feeling — that negotiations are 
going on, and that the best course is to 
pass over these matters in silence, and 
leave the people in ignorance of the ex- 
istenee even of engagements which they 
may be called upon suddenly to fulfil. I 
think, indeed, it is not desirable to take 
frequent opportunities of expressing opin- 
ions with the regard to the policy of the 
Government on external affairs, because it 
must be supposed that they have means of 
information upon passing circumstances 
which the House of Commons does not 
possess. Still I do not think it is wise 
that the House of Commons should be ig- 
norant of the treaty stipulations into which 
this country has entered. Passing informa- 
tion, transient circumstances, events of the 
hour, communications with foreign Minis- 
ters, cannot alter the permanent character 
of such stipulations; and what happens 
if we neglect to make ourselves acquainted 
with their nature and substance? It is 
this, that sooner or later we are called 
upon in consequence of those stipulations 
toact. We then find an appeal made to 
an ignorant and confused assembly, neces- 
sarily in a position to be led by the Minis- 
ter of the day, who is in possession of su- 
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perior information. Act we must, and act 
by the advice of a man better informed 
than ourselves; and it is only when the 
result has occurred, that we find we are in- 
volved in increased debt and increased ex- 
penditure. 

We observe great impatience of taxation 
at the present day; we hear frequent com- 
plaints of the amount of the national debt; 
but if the House of Commons had only 
made itself well acquainted with the nature 
of the treaties which it entered into during 
the revolutionary war, do you believe that 
that debt would have reached half the 
sum at which it now stands ? If the House 
of Commons had been then acquainted with 
the real state of Europe, do you think it 
would have been induced to enter into en- 
gagements, which were at the same time 
as disastrous in their political as lamen- 
table in their financial consequences ? 

Now, by ‘the treaty still in foree, Eng- 
land has guaranteed this Duchy of Schles- 
wig, its peaceable and complete enjoyment, 
to the King of Denmark. It is of great 
importance, at this moment, that we should 
clearly understand the nature of that en- 
gagement. I have been told by some per- 
sons that the treaty is of a very remote date. 
This is certainly a most extraordinary ob- 
servation. The date, in point of fact, is no 
more remote than the accession of the pre- 
sent Family to the Throne, and it binds 
the heirs and successors of the King who 
signed and ratified it. We have not even 
a revolution or a change of dynasty inter- 
vening in the period; and if there are any 
treaties which ought to bind us, I think I 
shall be able to show the House that this 
is one of that character. 

Since I gave notice of bringing forward 
this subject, I have received a pamphlet of 
no mean dimensions: it is 165 pages in 
length; but its size, though that is a fact 
which would attract attention—and its 
theme, though that is one at least interest- 
ing—are less remarkable than the circum- 
stances under which it appears. It is 
called A Memoir of the Constitutional 
Rights of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, presented to Viscount Palmer- 
ston, by Chevalier Bunsen, on the 8th of 
April, 1848, with a Postscript of the 15th 
of April. Now in the first place I might 
remark, that it is a somewhat extraordi- 
nary thing for the Envoy Extraordinary 
of a great Power, the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the King of Prussia, to draw up a 
memoir and present it to our Minister only 
a few days back, and then publish it as a 
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pamphlet, in order to influence the opin- 
ions of the House of Commons. But 
knowing, as I do, the high reputation of 
the Prussian Minister, his distinguished 
abilities, his remarkable learning, and his 
great experience, I read his pamphlet last 
night with that care and attention which 
it unquestionably deserves. I have al- 
ways considered that this case of the 
Duchies, as it now appears before Europe, 
to be one of a very simple character; but 
when I took up this pamphlet, I trembled 
for my conviction. Certainly the case, as 
it there figures, is manifold and compli- 
eated. But, as hon. Gentlemen well know 
from their own experience, after a time 
when research is exhausted, and when you 
have heard both sides, you take refuge in 
meditation; and the result of that process 
of study is, generally speaking, that, not- 
withstanding the theories and hypotheses 
that may have been placed before you, you 
at last touch the real point on which every- 
thing hinges: and the real point, in my 
opinion, in the present case, as I think 
the House will admit, is the guarantee 
which has been given by England to Den- 
mark of that province which it is now 
sought to deprive her of. 

There are only two pages, out of the 
165, devoted in this pamphlet to that 
guarantee, and of them I will only read 
two lines. The ILouse will understand the 
historical position of the case to be simply 
this:—In 1715 a war was taking place 
between Sweden and Denmark: on the 
part of Denmark one of the most righteous 
wars, a war of defence, ever undertaken 
by any nation. It was a memorable war, 
for it was the last war of Charles XII.; a 
desperate effort, after all his misfortunes, 
again to make a military reputation. Eng- 
land and France were alike the allies of 
Denmark. England, in the year 1713, 
the reign of George I., entered into a 
treaty, called “ the Treaty of Gottorp,”’ 
with Denmark. Denmark made territorial 
concessions to the King of England by 
that treaty, and gave our Sovereign the 
duchy of Bremen and other places. There 
was, therefore, a perfect quid pro quo, and 
England, in consequence of the general 
feeling towards Denmark as regarded the 
justice of the war, and in consideration of 
these territories conceded, which are still 
held by the King of Hanover, guaranteed 
to the King of Denmark the peaceable pos- 
session of the Duchy of Schleswig, part of 
which that monarch had inherited, and 
part of which he had conquered in the 
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war, and then held in possession. The war 
went on for five years, and at last a gene. 
ral peace was negotiated, through the me- 
diation of France and England, at Frid. 
eriksborg. France guaranteed to Den. 
mark the peaceable and tranquil possession 
of Schleswig, referring to the guarantee 
of England; and in order that there might 
be no mistake, England, at the same time, 
in the year 1720, repeated that guarantee 
in language which seems to me not to ad- 
mit of any doubt whatever. I may men- 
tion also, before I read that language, 
that the guarantee was renewed and re- 
peated on a subsequent occasion. I may 
mention also that many years afterwards 
Russia threatening to invade this very 
Duchy of Schleswig, Denmark appealed to 
England in consequence of the treaty of 
guarantee with England; and England sig- 
nified to Russia that if Schleswig were 
invaded, she would declare war, and des- 
patch an English army and English fleet 
for its protection; and the effect of this 
intimation was, that Russia did not invade 
Schleswig. 

I will now read the passage in the 
pamphlet—it is in page 54—and I beg 
the very particular attention of the House 
to this point. This point, the question 
of guarantee, is treated of in only two 
pages, though, in reality, it is, as far as 
we are concerned, the essence of the 
question. The Chevalier Bunsen deals 
principally, with great ingenuity and abi- 
lity, with questions which have long occu- 
pied the attention of German professors— 
such as who is to be King of Denmark in 
case the male line ceases, the present King 
being only forty years of age, and there 
being a direct successor in the male line; 
but these are discussions which are with- 
out interest in England, and which do not 
touch the practical case before us. The 
author of the pamphlet introduces the 
guarantee in this sort of style :— 

“Tt will now only be necessary to say a few 
words as to the often alleged pretended guarantee 
given by England ;” 
and then adds— 

“The words of the English guarantee of the 
25th of July, 1720, are to maintain in a continual 
and peaceable possession that part of the Duchy 
of ee which His Danish Majesty has in his 
hands.” 


There is, upon that, a good deal of rea- 
soning to show that this was only a gua- 
rantee against the heirs of the Duke of 
Gottorp; and it would then be called 4 
limited guarantee. And, reading the gua- 
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rantee, aS I have this moment done, I ad- 
mit there would be some foundation for 
that opinion. But what does the House 
think are the real words as I have copied 
them from the treaty ?— 

“The King of Great Britain, for his heirs and 
successors, agrees and binds himself to guarantee 
and maintain, in a continual and peaceable pos- 
session that part of the Duchy of Schleswig which 
His Danish Majesty has in his hands ;”— 

(So far it agrees with the representation 
of the Prussian Minister, but what follows ? 
—that which is omitted by the Prussian 
Minister) — 

“and to defend it in the best manner possible 
against all and every one who may endeavour to 
disturb it, either directly or indirectly.” 

Now that is really the only point which 
ought to influence us in the consideration 
of this matter; and when I find that this 
guarantee is not even faithfully put before 
us—when I see a number of ingenious ar- 
guments used to show that it is a limited 
guarantee, referring only to the particular 
descendants of a particular prince—and 
when I observe the main words omitted, 
destroying at once all those arguments—I 
think the House will agree with me that 
it is not necessary to make a single remark 
on any other of the 164 pages of this pro- 
duction. I must add that 1 deeply regret 
that a man so distinguished as the Che- 
valier Bunsen—a man of such high charac- 
ter, of such eminent learning, and of a 
most amiable disposition—should have been 
so carried away by that dreamy and dan- 
gerous nonsense called ‘‘ German nation- 
ality,” as to draw up a memoir for presen- 
tation to an English Secretary of State, 
characterised by so much indiscretion and 
passion as that now before us. 

The House, I think, now clearly under- 
stands the facts. I have not entered into 
the collateral considerations, because they 
have nothing to do with the business before 
us. What can it signify to us, at this mo- 
ment, to discuss the possible contingencies 
of who may fill the throne of Denmark at 
the death of the present King, yet in the 
prine of manhood, and who, were he to 
die to-morrow, would still leave a Successor 
in his family? It is probable that this 
question may have been at the bottom of 
all the disturbances, and that the Germans 
may have thought to have advanced the 
result they desire by taking the step which 
they are now most improperly pursuing. 

I now come to the practical conclusion 
which I would wish to lay before the 
House, I began these observations by 
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saying that my object in bringing the 
subject before the House, was to promote 
the cause of peace; I anxiously desire 
that; but I never can believe that the 
peace of Europe is to be maintained by 
hiding our heads in the sand and comfort- 
ing ourselves with the conviction that no- 
body will find us out. We have entered 
into engagements, and there is no doubt 
that we shall be called upon to fulfil them. 
No doubt! Why the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston), the other day, in reply to a 
question which I put to him, acknowledged 
that the Danish Government had already 
demanded of us to fulfil our guarantee. 
We must either fulfil that guarantee, or 
we must give good reasons for refusing it; 
or, to take a third course, we may prevent 
the necessity for fulfilling it, and yet main- 
tain the just interests of all. On the face 
of it, this is the alternative—cither we 
must go to war on account of Denmark, 
which we all deprecate and wish to avoid, 
or we must practically announce to Eu- 
rope that England no longer respects gua- 
rantees. 

England, we must remember, has always 
been cautious in giving guarantees. I re- 
member the noble Lord himself, last year, 
in the discussion on Cracow, reminding the 
House of that fact. We have been signa- 
tories to general treaties of peace for the 
settlement of Europe, and in consequence 
of being signatories when disturbances have 
occurred, we have been called upon to act 
as mediators between parties to the general 
treaty; but guarantees we have always 
avoided giving, except under circumstances 
of urgent and peculiar nature. I need not 
refer to the guarantee which, in very mo- 
dern times, we gave to Belgium; the only 
one, with a single exception, in modern 
times, which I can recall. But, in modern 
times also, England has thought fit to 
give a guarantee, as stringent, as abso- 
lute, as illimitable, as the guarantee 
which, more than a century ago, we grant- 
ed to Denmark. We have been chary of 
entering into these engagements, and chary 
because it has been the pride of England 
never to shrink from the fulfilment of such 
agreements ; but we have nevertheless con- 
ceded a most important guarantee to a 
great European Power—a guarantee whichy 
in any disturbance in the relations of Eu* 
rope, would probably be the first we should 
be called upon to fulfil—one, I doubt not, 
of which the noble Lord has already been 
reminded, and probably by the author of 
this very pamphlet. England has guaran- 
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teed, by the Treaty of Vienna, the posses- 
sion of a part of Saxony to Prussia. And 
I venture to say that, during the last 
thirty-three years, there would have been, 
at least on two occasions, revolts and in- 
surrections in Saxon Prussia had it not 
been for that English guarantee. Is it 
not, then, most legitimate for us to warn 
Prussia of the coures she is now pursuing ? 
Is it not legitimate for us, and most politic, 
to remind Prussia that if it be possible— 
and I only put the possibility for argu- 
ment’s sake—that England, at this mo- 
ment, should not choose to fulfil the guar- 
antee she has given to Denmark, she 
thereby announces to the world her inten- 
tion to repudiate all other guarantees? I 
ask, how would Prussia feel then with re- 
spect to the guarantee we have given her 
of her Saxon territories ? Why, if Prus- 
sia feels that by pursuing her present ill- 
conditioned course she would be effacing 
her best title-deeds to her Saxon provinces, 
you may rely upon it that she will hesitate 
yet before she will allow herself to be 
impelled by dreamy professors and hair- 
brained students to violate all public law, 
and all the rights of nations, by perpetra- 
ting, in the face of Europe, an act of such 
cruel injustice, and such flagrant wrong, 
as the invasion of Denmark. 

Ihave thought it expedient, therefore, 
that the House should understand not only 
the engagements we have entered into 
with Denmark, but those also which we 
have entered into with Prussia; and I 
have that confidence in the noble Lord 
that I do not doubt he has already availed 
himself of such an arrow in his quiver as 
this. But it will not embarrass the noble 
Lord, it will not injure Denmark, and it 
may benefit Prussia, if we should let Eu- 
rope know that the House of Commons is 
not indifferent to the engagements our 
Sovereign has contracted, and that it is 
aware of the treaties and guarantees which 
the Crown of England has entered into; 


and, if Prussia persists in this course—at 


least, I hope for this result from what I 
have seen of the temper of the House— 
that no Minister will ever dare to come 
forward to ask one single shilling in order 
to vindicate the guarantee we have given 
of part of Saxony to Prussia, and so to 
preserve the integrity of the King of Prus- 
sia’s dominions. 
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be maintained by the justice and by the 
power of England ! 

Viscount PALMERSTON said: jr, 
I am sure the hon. Gentleman need 
make no apology for having called the at. 
tention of the House to a question which, 
whatever may be the comparative magni. 
tude of the dominions involved, is, neyer. 
theless, as he has very properly explained, 
one of the utmost importance to the inter. 
ests of the whole of Europe. There are, 
certainly, circumstances connected with 
the previous history of Denmark which 
might make everything affecting the wel- 
fare of that State a matter of peculiar in- 
terest to all men of high feeling and of 
liberal sentiment. There is no country 
which has suffered more seriously by pre- 
ceding transactions in Europe. It has 
been the lot of England, at no very remote 
period, to be thrown by circumstances, 
which were deemed at that time unavoid- 
able, into acts of hostility towards Den- 
mark which were unquestionably alien to 
all our ordinary ideas of international re- 
lations, and therefore this is a question 
which is especially calculated to interest 
the feelings of the people of this country. 

With regard, however, to the question 
itself, as it is involved in recent transac- 
tions, I trust the House will excuse me if 
I abstain from following the hon. Gentle- 
man with any arguments either on the one 
side or on the other. The question of right 
has arisen between the German Confede- 
ration, on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment of Denmark, on the other, and that 
question of right confines itself simply to 
the Duchy of Schleswig. With regard to 
Holstein no difference exists; that duchy 
has long been a member of the Germanic 
Confederation; the King of Denmark has 
been a party to that Confederation in vir- 
tue of his capacity as Grand Duke of Hol- 
stein; and it is consequently with respect 
to Schleswig alone that any dispute has 
arisen. The Germanic Confederation, on 
the one hand, contend that, by ancient 


| acts and recorded transactions, Schleswig 


| 


These are the reasons | of succession in Denmark. 


is united to Holstein, and must, by treaty, 
follow Holstein, according to whatever 
succession may take place in that duchy. 
The Danish Government, on the other 
hand, pretends that it has a right to re- 
quire that Schleswig shall follow the line 
It is on this 


which have induced me to take the liberty | question chiefly that the difference arises; 
of troubling the House to-day; and all [| and as Her Majesty’s Government have 
will say in conclusion is, may God defend | signified to the two parties, to the Govern- 
the right, and may the peace of Europe | ment of Denmark, and to the Government 
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of Prussia, which acts in this matter as the 
representative of the German Confedera- 
tion, their willingness to undertake the 
task of endeavouring by their good offices 
to settle the dispute amicably, without fur- 
ther recourse to hostilities, it is obvious 
that it would be unfitting for me to express 
any opinion on the present occasion as to 
that side on which I may think the right 
reponderates. 

The hon. Gentleman, no doubt, has ex- 
ercised a very proper discretion in calling 
the attention of the House and of the coun- 
try to the engagements which we have en- 
tered into with regard to the Duchy of 
Schleswig. I have here the original treaty 
by which the guarantee is given; but the 
hon. Gentleman has read the words so fully 
and correctly, that it will not be necessary 
for me to trouble the House with a recapi- 
tulation. Undoubtedly, however, I am 
perfectly ready to concur with him, and 
with what appeared to me to be the general 
sense and opinion of the House, with re- 
spect to what he said, that it is the duty 
of England, that it is essential to the ho- 
nour of England, and, therefore, for her 
well-understood interests, that all her en- 
gagements should be made good. It is 
not fitting that a country like England 


should repudiate her existing engagements, 
and I agree with the hon. Gentleman that 
we ought to stand by them, and to take 


care that they are fulfilled. It is well, 
therefore, not only for this country, but for 
all parties, that the other Powers of Eu- 
rope should understand what are the trea- 
ties by which England considers herself 
bound, in order that, on entering into the 
discussion of the question in which these 
engagements may be involved, it may be 
known beforehand that which we may 
fairly and justly be called upon to do. The 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly correct in say- 
ing that the guarantee which was given 
by this country to Denmark was also given 
on the same occasion by the Government 
of France. 

The hon. Gentleman has animadverted 
upon the course pursued by a person for 
whom I have the honour to feel the great- 
est respect and attachment—the Prussian 
Minister at this Court, in publishing the 
pamphlet alluded to by the hon. Member 
in the course of his speech. I must say, 
however the hon. Member may differ from 
the arguments and style of reasoning of 
that pamphlet, that no man who will place 
himself in the position of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, sent over here to protect Prussian 
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interests, will be disposed to blame him for 
having published what he considers to be 
a just statement of the case of his Govern- 
ment; and whether that case be denied or 
affirmed, I think no one is entitled to cen- 
sure the Chevalier as having departed from 
his proper duty in laying before the public, 
at this crisis in the affairs of Europe, those 
arguments which, in his opinion, afford 
sufficient justification of the conduct of 
Prussia. I am not now entering into those 
arguments; but, altogether irrespective of 
them, I may remark that I think the cen- 
sure cast by the hon. Member upon the 
Prussian Minister was not altogether well- 
founded. 

I will say no more. I have stated my per- 
fect concurrence in the observation of the 
hon. Gentleman, that former guarantees, 
given by treaty, ought to be respected; and 
I must remind the House of what I stated 
on a former occasion, that, in the present 
case, whatever may be the right on either 
side, the purpose for which the Prussian 
troops have entered Holstein, and the pur- 
pose for which they would cross the Eyder 
into Schleswig, is, not to wrest the Duchy 
of Schleswig from the Danish Crown, but 
to support a party in Schleswig who hold 
that the ancient constitution and laws of 
the duchy entitled them to be incorporated 
and attached to Holstein, instead of being 
incorporated and attached to Denmark. It 
is, therefore, no attempt to conquer Schles- 
wig; it is, however, no doubt an interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of the duchy 
with reference to the future line of succes- 
sion which ought to prevail. I can only 
express my hope that a matter which, if 
pursued to extremities, might lead to 
consequences seriously affecting the peace 
of Europe, may be adjusted by an amica- 
ble negotiation between the parties; and I 
should really trust that the statesmen of 
both countries, viewing the disturbed and 
dangerous condition of nearly all parts of 
the continent of Europe, would not allow 
a question which, as the hon. Gentleman 
has pointed out, has no immediate practi- 
cal application, but which belongs more to 
contingency, arising only after the death 
of two living persons, to lead to results 
which every reasonable man would have 
deeply to deplore. 

Mr. URQUHART observed, that the 
present was not a question of right, but a 
matter of violent oppression — of an inva- 
sion, in fact—which had actually taken 
place. 

Motion agreed to. 
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GAME CERTIFICATES—HARES. 


Mr. COLVILE moved that the House 
do go into Committee upon the Game Cer- 
tificates for Killing Hares Bill. 

Mr. ADDERLEY rose to move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to extend the operation of 
the Bill to enable occupiers of land, having a 
right to kill game on that land, to do so, by them- 
selves or persons authorised by them, without be- 
ing required to take out a game certificate.” 


He was sorry to occasion any delay to the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derbyshire, 
but the subject was one of great impor- 
tance, and the hon. Member sought by his 
Bill to deal with the question in detail, 
whereas he thought it should be treated 
upon a broader and more general principle; 
and all he proposed to do was to enlarge 
the Bill, and to extend it to game gene- 
rally, instead of confining it particularly 
to hares. He considered it most desirable 
that they should deal with the question at 
large. Game might be considered either 
with reference to luxury and sport, or with 
reference to agriculture and the interests 
of landlord and tenant. A measure had 
been proposed by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright); but his object 


. was a national object, not merely affecting 
landlord and tenant, but which involved 


the interests of the public at large. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Man- 
chester in regard to the evils of the present 
system, and that the attempt to introduce 
wild sports into a country in a high state of 
cultivation was open to two very material ob- 
jections : it tended to obstruct the improve- 
of agriculture, and it also held out to the 
public mala prohibita in such a shape as 
to lead certain classes of the people to 
think there was no impropriety in infring- 
ing the law. So far, therefore, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Manchester. 
But what was the remedy the hon. 
Member proposed? Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber did not expect that the House would 
consent to his sweeping interference with 
the rights of property. At the same 
time, if he saw no other remedy, the 
evils of the existing system were so 
great, that he should be prepared to 
adopt the remedy he proposed, violent as it 
was. But he could see a remedy less vio- 
lent, by an inducement being held out by 
the House to a voluntary action, and that 
was the only action they should seck to 
create. He considered that the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire, enlarged as 
he proposed by his instruction, would offer 
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many facilities for the reduction of the 
evil, and would tend to conciliate the pub. 
lic. He would likewise hold out to game 
preservers that the measure so enlarged 
would give them a better mode of presery. 
ing game than hitherto. To those who 
desired and expected to put down game, no 
other meaure than that which he proposed 
was practicable. They could not interfere 
compulsorily with the rights of property; 
and the measure he proposed held out no 
encouragement to the voluntary action, 
which was the only action to effect the ob- 
ject which all had in view. This was a 
measure not likely to interfere with the 
revenue, and on that ground to justify an 
objection by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He only proposed to abolish certifi- 
cates where certificates would not now be 
taken out; and the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Derbyshire, to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not object, would affect 
the revenue as much as his proposal. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thrown 
away the other night more than 40,0001. 
of copper duties; and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman might deal with small 
branches of revenue and relinquish them, 
when a great moral advantage could be at- 
tained thereby. 

The Eart of MARCH thought his hon, 
Friend the Member for Derbyshire had 
done wisely in applying his Bill to hares, 
and that the hon. Member for Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Adderley) had assigned no 
reason for his alterations, to which he 
should offer his most decided opposition. 
As to the argument drawn from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer giving away 
40,0007. of copper duties, it was no reason, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had done 
one foolish thing, that he should do another. 

Mr. SEYMER thought if farmers were 
permitted to kill hares on their farms, the 
number of them who would take out certi- 
ficates would be extremely few indeed. 
The objections to the proposition of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley) should come 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rather than from the benches behind him. 
It should be recollected that by the exist- 
ing law the farmer had a right to destroy 
game on his farm where no compact to the 
contrary was in force; and he was con- 
vinced that no Act would be as effective in 
carrying out the wishes of the landlords as 
would be arrangements with their tenants. 
The hon. Member for Manchester was 
called on to support this Bill, for though it 
might not go as far as he wished, it was 
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impossible for him to deny that it was a 
step in what he called the right direction. 
The hon. Member contended that farmers 
had very great objections to game, and 
that they would destroy it wherever they 
could. He was of a totally different opin- 
jon. Well, then, let them see which was 
right. Let the tenant have the choice of 
preserving or destroying | as he pleased. 
With respect to the practical effect of the 
measure, he believed it would be found that 
while hares would not be too abundant, 
they would be quite nymerous enough. 
The hon. Member for Manchester seemed 
to ridicule the idea that, shooting was a 
manly or invigorating exercise; but if he 
would just walk from ten till six o’clock in 
a Lancashire potato field with a gun on his 
arm, he would soon alter his opinion. He 
would support the proposition of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. HALSEY supported the Bill be- 
cause it would lead to fair arrangements 
between landlord and tenant as to the right 
of shooting. He could not at all agree to 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire, for he believed the 
damage from winged game to be very small 
comparatively. From various conversa- 
tions with tenant-farmers, and from his 
own observation, he was convinced the loss 
inflicted on growing wheat by winged game 
did not exceed one per cent of the whole 
damage. The great source of mischief 
was the abundance of hares. He hoped 
the Bill would not be interfered with, but 
would pass the House without the proposed 
alteration. 

Mr. COLVILE said, when the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire sought to intro- 
duce into his (Mr. Colvile’s) Bill a measure 
80 foreign to the object he had originally 
proposed, and so irrelevant to the principle 
embodied in it, he hoped the House would 
assist him in resisting jt. So utterly alien 
was the proposition to the spirit of his Bill, 
that it might have been introduced into a 
Landlord and Tenant Bill, or any other Bill. 
If the hon. Member had chosen to bring in 
4 Bill, it might have been discussed on its 
own merits. The preamble of the Bill 
before the House set fonth that— 

“Whereas it having been found that much 

mage has been and is continually done by hares 
to cultivated land, and great loss has occurred 


thereby to occupiers of land, it is expedient that oc- 
cupiers of land should have power to kill hares.” 


He utterly denied that partridges did the 
damage to the land which had been attri- 
buted to them. The evidence taken before 
the Committee on the Game Laws sup- 





ported him in the assertion, that hares 
were the great culprits, and that they 
ought to be put in the same category with 
rabbits. The Committee had passed an 
unanimous resolution that it was desirable 
to pursue the course he had adopted. 

Mr. P. BENNET said, the Bill was 
calculated to satisfy many and to emu- 
late more of those farmers who occu- 
pied lands situated under the cover of 
a neighbour whose game was highly pre- 
served. He thought the Bill would put 
the owners and occupiers of land upon 
fair terms. He was against all inter- 
ference with the rights of property; and 
he thought that, whilst the Bill would not 
place either owner or occupier generally 
in a better or worse situation than at pre- 
sent, they would settle matters between 
themselves far better than by Acts of Par- 
liament. The Bill would, however, be ser- 
viceable in a moral point of view, as it 
would diminish poaching, which was gener- 
ally pursued in consequence of the value 
set upon hares, and the wish of the occu- 
pier to have them reduced; whereas by 
the proposed Bill he would have an in- 
terest in the property. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were enabled at a future 
time to reduce the malt tax, and thus free 
the poorer classes from the temptation of 
frequenting the beer-houses, he would 
attack the root of poaching at once, and 
enable the cottager to enjoy with his 
family the beverage his labour had as- 
sisted in producing. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER must say a few words upon the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Staf- 
fordshire. He did not object to the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Derbyshire, which 
gave occupiers power to kill hares without 
a game certificate; but he should not be 
justified in sacrificing so much revenue as 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire would amount to. If parties 
went out shooting for the sake of the sport, 
it was reasonable that they should pay the 
tax; but if parties destroyed hares merely 
with a view of preventing damage to their 
land and property, that was a different 
consideration. He should have no objec- 
tion to grant full power to kill any game 
that occasioned damage to the agricultu- 
rist; but he hoped the House would not 
lose sight of this. The Committee on the 
Game Laws, in their report, stated that the 
damage done by winged game was quite 
inappreciable, as compared with the da- 
mage done by hares and rabbits; and 
therefore, although he was ready, with the 
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hon. Member for Derbyshire, to make 
hares rabbits, yet he was not willing to go 
the length of making partridges rabbits. 
The duty on game certificates amounted 
to 160,0007., and it was impossible to say 
how much of that would be affected by ex- 
tending the operation of the Bill to all 
kinds of game; and he could not consent 
to give up any portion of that duty in fa- 
vour of persons who went out to shoot for 
the purpose of sporting. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had understood 
the Bill brought in by the hon. Member 
for Derbyshire to have been founded on 
some recommendation of a Committee; 
but, as far as he could now discover, there 
seemed to be no reason for any such sup- 
position. As to the Committee, the re- 
port of which on this subject had already 
been referred to, he would only say, that a 
great deal of evidence had been laid before 
that Committee, and that nothing could be 
more at variance than was that evidence 
with the report. The present proposition 
he regarded as quite worthless. Under its 
authority persons could merely kill hares, 
and even that they could not do except in 
those cases in which they had previously 
obtained the leave of their landlords. He 
had listened attentively to the present de- 


bate, and he had heard no argument what- 
ever, showing that the Bill had the least 
tendency to destroy the evils which sprang 


out of the game laws. The evidence be- 
fore the Committee proved that rabbits 
were as mischievous as hares; yet passing 
the present measure would leave matters 
precisely as they had been. But that ought 
not to form the principal object of legisla- 
tion with the House of Commons at the 
present day. Their object ought to be to 
improve the morals of the people. He 
had always thought that that constituted 
the real question before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them, that the injury 
done by winged game was inappreciable. 
He could not say how the case might stand 
with respect to partridges; but he believed 
there could be no doubt of this, that the 
pursuit of pheasants gave rise to some of 
the most fatal encounters that the annals 
of game-preserving presented. He believed 
there was no one who, possessing compe- 
tent information, and dispassionately con- 
sidering the question, would contend that 
it was the duty of the House to pass the 
present Bill. It appeared to him that it 
would be much better to withdraw the Bill, 
and permit the Government to introduce a 
better and a larger Bill; at the same time 
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that, if the hon. Member for Staffordshirg 
went to a division, he should certainly fog] 
bound to vote with him. 

Sir J. TYRELL observed, it would be 
quite unreasonable to expect that the hon, 
Member for Manchester should be content 
with such a measure as the present, eon. 
sidering the views which on some occasions 
he had expressed with regard to the game 
laws; and yet, after all, the hon. Member 
for Manchester ought to be content with 
what he had obtained—a Committee had 
been granted to him, and he ought to have 
been satisfied with that. Besides, he ought 
to have dropped his opposition to the game 
laws when the corn laws were repealed, It 
had all along been understood that the 
propositions of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester about the game laws were merely 
to be used as a lever for carrying on his 
opposition to the corn laws: that object 
having been accomplished, he really did 
think that the hon. Member for Manches. 
ter ought now to rest satisfied. That hon, 
Member and other Gentlemen talked fre- 
quently of the injury which agriculturists 
sustained from the alleged depredations of 
game; but he believed that those grounds 
of complaint frequently occurred where land 
was ill-farmed. The present matter pre- 
sented a striking exemplification of the dif- 
ficulty of legislating upon trifles; but he 
did think that the Bill now before them 
ought to satisfy all the reasonable Members 
of that House. He could very well under- 
stand that Gentlemen who resided in Lan- 
cashire and other thickly inhabited districts 
felt but little sympathy with persons who 
pursued field sports; but that was not the 
question before them. The hon. Member 
for Manchester had brought in his Game 
Bill for the purpose of setting the farmers 
against the landlords; and, as there was 
now no occasion for continuing that species 
of warfare, the hon. Member ought to be 
satisfied with the triumph that he had ob- 
tained, and not meddle with matters which 
he did not understand. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY had always been 
ready to repeal the game laws, provided 
the House were ready to introduce some 
measure for the protection of property. 
The hon. Member for Manchester spoke of 
the murders which had taken place, as if 
the men who were executed were col- 
demned for killing a cock pheasant, and 
not for the crime of murder. Who had 
the sympathy of the hon. Member? Why 
the murderer, and not the murdered man. 
When a man was executed for the murder 
of a gamekeepcr, it was said, «* Here is 
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another victim to the horrible and bloody 

ame laws.” It was never reflected that 
that murder was committed upon an un- 
fortunate man who went forth to protect 
the property of his master. Such a man, 
after having faithfully served his master 
for a number of years, was murdered, and 
he received no sympathy from the hon. 
Gentleman; but take a man to the foot of 
the gallows, and he was instantly received 
with the pseudo sentimental whine of the 
hon. Gentleman. He would be the last man 
in the world to keep a law on the Statute- 
book that would be productive of demo- 
yalisation; and when the hon. Gentleman 
found fault with the existing law, after 
having obtained a Committee of Inquiry, 
the report of which Committee was against 
him, instead of making inflammatory 
speeches, he should propose some practical 
remedy. Take away the present law, and 
a gentleman might find thirty or forty fel- 
lows in his garden some fine morning, 
who, under pretence of searching for game, 
might make free with the poultry, or any- 
thing else they might find convenient. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD agreed with the 
hon. Member for Manchester. The Bill 
seemed to him to be nothing but a delu- 
sion, for it did not go to the root of the 
evil; no Bill would be worth having that 
did not let every man shoot the game that 
fed on his land. 

Coroye. SIBTHORP had had for some 
time in his hands a petition from persons 
licensed to deal in game, complaining of 
the unfair rivalry carried on against them 
by hawkers. Every one who knew any- 
thing of the subject knew that the game- 
keeper was the best protector of the far- 
mer’s true interests. 

Motion for an instruction withdrawn. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 4, 

Mr. G. BERKELEY proposed to add 
words, with the view of preventing any 
person, not having obtained an annual game 
certificate, from destroying hares by ‘“ fire- 
arms or guns of any description.” 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words be added :—Ayes 49; Noes 
44: Majority 5. 

House resumed. Bill reported. 

House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o’clock. 


es 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 20, 1848. 


Minures.] Pusuic Brits. — 2* Exchequer Bills; Public 
Works Completion (Ireland). 
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5* and passed:—Crown and Government Security ; Exche- 
quer Bills; Public Works Completion (Ireland). 

PetiTions Presenrep. From the Members of several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, for an Extension of the Provisions of the 
Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From Bulwick, and 
the Parish of Dallington, against the Admission of Jews 
into Parliament.—From Devizes, for the Imposition of 
the Severest Penalties on all those Roman Catholic Priests 
who shall Denounce Persons from the Altar. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD wished to put 
to the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack a question on a subject of very great 
interest to the country—he meant the sub- 
He thought he 
had understood the noble and learned Lord 
to say, that with respect to minor charities 
he saw no great difficulty in introducing 
some measure for their better regulation; 
and he wished to ask the noble and learned 
Lord whether he was able to give any hope 
that in this Session of Parliament he would 
introduce such a measure ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to say, that with respect to the 
minor charities it was his intention to in- 
troduce a measure for their better regula- 
tion, and he hoped he should be able to 
pass it in the present Session. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Third Reading of this Bill. 

Loxp BROUGHAM begged to take that 
opportunity of remarking that the ordi- 
nance of the French Provisional Govern- 
ment abolishing capital punishment for all 
political offences had been very much eu- 
logised, and had been recommended as fit 
to be adopted in this country. Now, that 
might be a very proper ordinance for the 
French Provisional Government to pass, 
in order to preclude the possibility of those 
dreadful scenes recurring which had dis- 
figured the former revolution; but he 
was not so sure of the expediency of 
adopting a similar law in this country. 
He had no objection to the abolition of 
capital punishments for political offences, 
provided he was told that capital punish- 
ment was to be abolished for all other of- 
fences; but he would maintain, upon the 
soundest principles of criminal jurispru- 
dence and penal legislation, that as long 
as capital punishments were continued for 
any class of offences, there was no man who 
so well merited the penalty of death, as he 
who was guilty of what was called political 
offences of the graver sort, such as high 
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treason, compassing or imagining the de- 
struction of the Sovereign, or the subver- 
sion of the Government; for, in his opinion, 
these were the greatest crimes of which 
mortal man could be guilty, involving as 
they did civil war, and the destruction of 
the peace of the community. For that 
reason, therefore, he thought that such 
offences ought to be visited with the se- 
verest punishment appointed by the crimi- 
nal code. There was another reason why 
high treason should be the most severely 
punishable of all offences, and that was be- 
cause while murder, and other offences, 
naturally excited either the horror or the 
indignation or the scorn of mankind; he 
was sorry to say that political offences, 
even that of high treason, were with the 
unreflecting multitude not exposed to that 
horror, indignation, and scorn, but, on the 
contrary, were too apt to find favour with 
them, and to meet a respect from them 
which from other crimes was withheld. 
That, therefore, was an additional reason 
why such offences should, by law, be 
more rather than less severely punishable 
than others. He did not intend to say 
that he did not approve of the remission 
of capital punishments in the cases pointed 
out under this Bill; but he was strongly 
of opinion that it ought to be retained in 
the graver cases of high treason. He 
was not sure but it might be an improve- 
ment of the law that the distinctions be- 
tween the modes of trial in cases of high 
treason and in cases of capital felony 
should be done away with; but he would 
not enter into that question at present. 
Lorp CAMPBELL begged leave to say, 
that he concurred in almost everything 
that had fallen from his noble and learned 
Friend; because it seemed to him, how- 
ever well the French had legislated for 
their own country in this matter, the adop- 
tion of such a law generally would be at- 
tended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. High treason was not only the 
highest offence known to the law, but it 
was an offence most destructive to the in- 
terests of society. He thought, therefore, 
that in such cases the penalty of death was 
essentially necessary. The temptation was 
so strong to seek notoriety in this way, as 
well as the irregular possession of power, 
that there was the greatest danger that 
the peace of society would be disturbed by 
such offences, unless they were made se- 
verely punishable. At the same time, he 
must say that he adhered to the Statute of 
William, which was passed after the Revo- 
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lution, upon grave consideration, and which 
provided that where the State prosecuted 
for high treason, all the usual precau. 
tions and safeguards should be strictly ob. 
served. 

Lorp CREMORNE said, that as no 
Peer connected with Ireland had yet ad. 
dressed the House upon the Bill then un. 
der consideration, he begged in that capa- 
city to be allowed to say a few words. He 
would be the last person to advocate or 
support any measure which tended unne- 
cessarily to curtail the privileges of the 
people; but he considered that some change 
in the law was absolutely necessary, be- 
cause the liberty of speaking and writing 
had of late years been very much abused, 
particularly in Ireland. He thought that 
the loyal people of Ireland had very much 
reason to call upon the Legislature to adopt 
some measure to prevent the dissemination 
of sedition and treason throughout that 
country; and he considered that the pass- 
ing of this Bill would prove an important 
benefit to society generally, inasmuch as 
he hoped it would put a stop to the pro- 
gress of sedition, and, above all, to that 
longing after martyrdom which was s0 
common in the present day. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD was desirous 
of procuring an explanation from the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Brougham) 
with respect to a few words which had 
dropped from him a little while ago. It 
had struck him, as well as other Peers 
near him, that the noble and learned Lord, 
when he put the hypothetical case, that 
unless capital punishment was done away 
with for everything, he should be sorry to 
see it done away with for treason, seemed 
to imply that his regret would not extend 
to that case if capital punishments were 
done away with for everything else. Now, 
he knew the noble and learned Lord did 
not mean that—[ Lord Brovenam: Hear, 
hear !]—but as there was a party out of 
doors who were clamouring, as he thought 
very absurdly, for the abolition of all 
capital punishments, and for giving up the 
highest right of the State as the adminis- 
trators of justice from God to man, he was 
anxious to prevent its going forth to the 
public that the noble and learned Lord had 
given his sanction to an opinion of so mis- 
chievous a tendency. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was much obliged 
to the right rev. Prelate for asking this 
explanation, for nothing could be further 
from his intention than to give expression 
to any such opinion as that to which his right 
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rey. Friend had referred. He probably had 
expressed himself with the less precision, 
because it was so well known that he had 
repeatedly stated that he did not belong to 
that sect of law reformers who were against 
all capital punishments. He had worked 
hard, as their Lordships were aware, for 
the reduction of the number of capital 
punishments; but he had never held that 
in the present state of society we ought 
to give up that great engine in deter- 
ring from commission of crime, capital 
punishment. On the contrary, he was 
quite astonished to hear able and ingenious 
men say that we had no right to inflict 
capital punishment, because we were com- 
manded by the highest authority not to 
kill—forgetting that the very same au- 
thority had said, that ‘* whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” They even misapplied this latter 
text, when they said that it excluded all 
cases except murder, One objection very 
much urged against capital punishments 
was, that they were irrevocable. Why, so 
was every punishment. If he had been 
banished for fourteen years to Botany Bay, 
he should like to know who could give him 
back his fourteen years? He referred to 
these things to show that he had not the 
slightest doubt in his mind about the pro- 
priety of retaining capital punishments in 
certain grave cases. 
Bill read 3* and passed. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, April 22, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bris.—Received the Royal Assent.— 
Exchequer Bills ; Crown and Government Security ; Mu- 
tiny; Marine Mutiny; Borough Police Superannuation 
Fund ; Public Works Completion (Ireland); Leases of 
Mines (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Members of several Lodges 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, for the Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit 
Societies Act to that Order. 


House adjourned till Thursday the 4th 
of May. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, April 22, 1848. 


Minvres.] Pupric Brits — 1° Lunatic Asylums (Scot- 
land); Evicted Destitute Poor (Scotland). 

Petitions PResentED. By Mr. Hume, from Deptford, for 
Reform of the Representative System.—By Captain Gor- 
don, from Aberdeen, for Ameliorating the Condition of 
Schoolmasters (Scotland). 


THE POOR LAW—MR. COCHRANE. 
Mr. J. A, SMITH having seen an ad- 
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vertisement in some of the morning papers 
to the effect that the Home Secretary had 
given his permission to the presentation of 
a petition relative to the poor-laws at the 
Home Office, accompanied by a large pro- 
cession of persons, wished to know from 
the right hon. Baronet whether that were 
really the case ? 

Sir G. GREY had seen an advertise- 
ment professing to proceed from Mr. 
Charles Cochrane, and stating that an ad- 
dress was to be presented at the Home 
Office, accompanied by a very large assem- 
blage of people, and adding, much to his 
surprise, that the Secretary of State had 
considerately declared that he would offer 
no opposition to such a mode of proceed- 
ing. That allegation was totally without 
foundation; for, three weeks ago, Mr. 
Cochrane had been told that no address to 
Her Majesty could be received by the Se- 
eretary of State, if accompanied by a 
large number of persons. The Police 
Commissioner had received instructions, 
which he was prepared to carry into effect, 
to prevent such a procession proceeding 
through the streets, to the hindrance of 
business and the injury of trade. 

House adjourned at Three o’clock until 
the lst of May. 


ene 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 1, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic BrLts.—1° Borough Elections. 
2° Removal of Aliens; Collectors of Cess (Ireland) ; 
Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland). 
Reported.—Insolvent Debtors (India), 
5° and passed :—Indemnity. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Berk- 
shire, against, and by Mr. Disraeli, from Chipping Nor- 
ton and Brill (Buckinghamshire), in favour of the Jews 
Disabilities Bill—By Mr. G. S. Duff, from Elgin and 
Banff, for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— By 
Viscount Bernard, from Inhabitants of the District of 
Glanmire, complaining of the Conduct of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy (Ireland).—By Lord Rendlesham, from 
Halesworth, against Concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lies. —By Lord Ashley, from Bath, against the present 
Scheme of African Emigration.—By Mr. Disraeli, from 
Inhabitants of the Parish of St. Elizabeth, in the Island 
of Jamaica, for Consideration of the West India Colo- 
nies; and from Oxford and Eaton, against the Property 
Tax Bill.—By Sir De Lacy Evans, from Samuel Brandon, 
of 163, Strand, London, for Amendment of the Games 
and Wagers Act. 


TOBAGO RELIEF BILL. 

House in Committee on the Tobago Re- 
lief Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he doubted not that the cir- 
cumstances which had rendered the present 
measure necessary must be well known to 
the greater number of Members then pre- 
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sent, inasmuch as papers containing full 
information on the subject had for some 
time been before them. They were, of 
course, aware that that colony had been 
desolated. It was not, however, his in- 
tention then to propose for their considera- 
tion the extent to which property had been 
destroyed, but it was necessary for him to 
remind the House that upon similar occa- 
sions it had been the almost invariable 
practice of Parliament, when a colony suf- 
fered from unforeseen and unavoidable ca- 
lamity, to render the species of assistance 
which it would be his duty on that occa- 
sion to propose to the House. When the 
first intelligence of that painful occurrence 
reached this country, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought it their duty to make an 
advance for the purpose of affording im- 
mediate relief to the extent of 5,000I. 
Great numbers of persons were at that 
moment in a state of utter destitution, and 
it was absolutely necessary to afford them 
at least temporary relief. It now became 
necessary to propose to Parliament that 
they should sanction the aid thus afforded 
to a portion of our fellow-subjects, whose 
interests had been affected to a vast and 
distressing extent. It would be his duty 


Tobago 


to propose two votes; but the first of these 


would be for the sum of 5,000. granted 
under the circumstances and upon the 
grounds that he had just stated. He had 
said that upon other occasions of a similar 
kind aid of a like description had been af- 
forded; and he now held in his hand a list 
of the colonies to which, under the same 
circumstances, relief had been supplied; 
amongst the number he might mention 
St. Vincent’s, Barbadoes, Jamaica, Do- 
minica, and Montserrat. Ile should not, 
upon the present occasion, detain the 
Hlouse longer than to add that the papers 
before them contained abundant evidence 
to show the necessity and the justice of 
the proposed vote, and he should there- 
fore, without further preface, conclude by 
moving — 

“That the Commissioners of [er Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland be authorised to direct the issue, out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the said United King- 
dom, of any sum not exceeding 5,000/., for the 
relief of certain of [er Majesty’s subjects in the 
Island of Tobago, who have suffered losses in 
consequence of a hurricane in that Island in Oc- 
tober last.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER moved the following Resolution :— 

“ That the said Commissioners of Her Majes- 
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ty’s Treasury be authorised to direct advances to 
be made, to an amount not exceeding 50,000), 
out of the said Consolidated Fund, or by the issue 
of Exchequer Bills, under certain regulations and 
restrictions, and upon due security being given 
for the repayment thereof, for the relief of persons 
connected with the Island of Tobago, in conside. 
ration of losses sustained by them, in consequence 
of a hurricane in that Island in October last,” 


Mr. HUME feared the present propo. 
sition was only the first of many others 
which it would be necessary to make on 
behalf of our West India colonies. Now, 
he wanted to know the principle and the 
grounds upon which the House were called 
upon to pass such a vote as the present, 
especially when there was every reason to 
believe that there existed in the colonies a 
strong disposition to resist altogether the 
collection of taxes, and a decided unwil- 
lingness on the part of the inhabitants of 
those islands to incur any such responsi- 
bility as was now proposed to be fixed on 
them? He wanted to know what security 
the Government could have for the repay- 
ment of this money ? 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the sum of 50,000I. had 
not been advanced, nor was there any in- 
tention of advancing it until sufficient se- 
curity for its repayment could be obtained. 
Ile begged hon. Members to remember 
that the course which the Government now 
proposed to the House to pursue was in 
strict conformity with what had been adopt- 
ed upon other and similar occasions. In 
the present instance the loan had been so- 
licited, security had been offered, and the 
whole was a bond fide transaction. 

Resolution agreed to. 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had a third resolution to propose, 
which might require larger explanation 
than the preceding propositions. It might 
perhaps be thought, that under the notice 
as it stood on the Paper of Saturday, the 
22nd of April (the last day on which the 
House sat), he was scarcely entitled to 
bring under their notice a proposition re- 
garding the immigration of free labourers; 
but he begged to remind hon. Gentlemen 
that the latter part of the notice was In 
these words :— 


“ And of authorising advances out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, or by the issue of Exchequer 
Bills, for promoting the immigration of free la- 
bourers into the colonies of British Guiana and 
Trinidad. 


Of course, hon. Members were well ac- 
quainted with the great importance of fa- 
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cilitating and encouraging the immigration 
of free labourers into our West India co- 
lonies; he meant free labourers who might 
proceed thither from the East Indies or 
from the coast of Africa. In the year 
1844 application had been made upon the 
subject to Lord Stanley, who then held 
the seals of the Colonial Department. The 
object of that application was to induce 
him to authorise the immigration of Coolies, 
and it was well known that that noble 
Lord looked upon the proposition with 
some degree of hesitation; at length, how- 
ever, he was induced to authorise the colo- 
nies of Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, to 
raise money for that purpose by way of 
loan. By the two former of those colonies 
money was borrowed for this purpose, and 
Lord Stanley sent to the agents at Cal- 
eutta and Madras directing them to send 
5,000 Coolies toGuiana. It appeared that 
4,500 were in the first instance sent, and 
subsequently 5,500, making in the whole 
10,000 free labourers for that colony, at 
an expense of 75,0007. The Land Com- 
missioners proposed to raise a sum of 
100,0001., but it appeared that some legal 
or technical difficulties stood in the way of 
that proceeding, and they were not in 
1846 able to raise the money; but in the 
course of the last year those difficulties were 
removed, and under these circumstances 
Her Majesty’s Government thought that 
they could advantageously interfere and 
assist in the object in view. He should 
observe that since then 3,778 Coolies 
had been sent to the colony of Guiana, 
4,276 to Trinidad, and in both eases those 
colonies had agreed to pay interest on 
the loans. He had, therefore, now to pro- 
pose— 

“That the said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorised to direct advances to be 


made, to an amount not exceeding 170,000/. 
on account, out of the said Consolidated Fund, or 
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by the issue of Exchequer Bills, under certain | 
regulations and restrictions, and upon due secu- 
rity being given for the repayment thereof, in aid 
of Loans authorised by the Legislatures of British 
Guiana and Trinidad, for promoting immigration 
of free labourers into those colonies.” 


Mr. BARKLY did not think that a pro- 
Position of this kind could have any appre- 
ciable effect in enabling the British sugar 
colonies to make anything like a success- 
ful stand against those who produced sugar 
byslave labour. He knew that, according 
to the old adage, he ought not to look a 
gift horse in the mouth, and that the colo- 
lies ought gratefully to accept whatever 
they could get; still, looking at the cir- 
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cumstances of the British West India eco- 
lonies, he thought there was no ground for 
indulging any great hope from the propo- 
sition now before the House; at the same 
time, he was quite ready to admit they 
ought not now to anticipate the general 
debate upon the state of the West Indies. 
He was not disposed to disparage the be- 
nefit intended to the West Indies by the 
present loan; but he was suprised to find 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer confining the application 
of the money to past expenditure on ac- 
count of Coolie immigration; for, on re- 
ferring to a pamphlet which embodied the 
views expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the House on a former occasion, 
he could not find anything which would 
lead the House to suppose that the appli- 
cation of the money would be so limited. 
He did not mean to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to state anything caleu- 
lated to induce the House to believe that 
a greater boon was intended to be con- 
ferred on the West India interest than 
now appeared to be the case; but it was 
the universal feeling among the colonists 
themselves that they would be assisted by 
the Government to get free African la- 
bourers, in order to enable them the better 
to compete with the slave labourers. It 
was unfortunate that such a mistake should 
have arisen, and the disappointment would 
be bitter when the object of the loan be- 
came known. He asked the House why 
these colonies should be in such a position 
that they could not raise money on their 
own security at 5 per cent, when the cur- 
rent rate of interest was not above 4 per 
cent? This was a strong proof of the 
hopeless state in which these colonies were. 
The colonies were too poor and distressed 
to reject any expression of sympathy; but 
he did not wish the House to suppose that, 
in voting the money, it was about to per- 
form any magnificent act of generosity. 
Mr. HUME would not deny any one of 
the hon. Member’s statements of the diffi- 
eulties under which the colonies laboured, 
from Government management—indeed he 
believed the hon. Member had greatly un- 
derstated those difficulties; but his objec- 
tion to the present grant was founded on 
totally different grounds, and he should 
divide the House on the point. By the 
rules of the House no money should be 
spent by the Government without the con- 
sent of the House, except in cases of ex- 
treme emergency, like that for which the 
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Colonial Office had entered into negotia- 
tions with the colonies, by which the House 
had been pledged to vote large sums of 
money for their use. For instance, when 
the Court of Policy of Trinidad desired to 
raise a loan, and could not do so, the Co- 
lonial Office stepped in to their aid, and 
pledged the House to indemnify them. It 
was utterly fallacious—it was a perfect 
delusion—to suppose that, as these colonies 
were situated at present, they would ever 
be enabled to repay one shilling of any 
sum that might be lent to them. There 
was a time when they could have done so; 
but their credit was now gone, and such 
was the deplorable financial condition of 
the colony, that the Government had been 
compelled to curtail their expenses, by re- 
ducing the emoluments of their servants. 
Therefore, if they advanced the money, 
they might as well do so as a grant, for 
none of it would ever be repaid. The 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) was 
not less culpable than any of his predeces- 
sors, for he sanctioned the emigration of 
Coolies, at an expense which he pledged 
this country to pay by loan. He objected 
to the principle of the Colonial Office ad- 
vaneing public money, and making the 
House responsible for these grants. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer: This is a 
loan.] His objection was not done away 
with on that account. If the House granted 
the money, it should only in the way of 
gift; but, at all events, the system adopted 
in the Colonial Department ought to be 
wholly changed. He protested against the 
existing colonial system. If our colonies 
were to be kept up, let the colonies them- 
selves manage their own affairs. Do away 
with the Colonial Office and the interfe- 
rence of a Colonial Minister, and allow the 
colonies to appoint their own officers, and 
expend their own money in their own way. 
Let this system be tricd, and then we 
should see how the colonics would be able 
to manage their own affairs. If the pre- 
sent loan was granted, it must be con- 
sidered in the nature of a gift, for he was 
certain that, owing to the state of the co- 
lonies, it would never be repaid to this 
country. He proposed that the report of 
the Committce now sitting on colonial af- 
fairs be first prepared and laid on the 
table, and then we could take into con- 
sideration what was most fitting to be doneq 
—either to maintain the colonies, or to 
leave them to their fate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE agreed in the im- 
policy of advancing money to the colonies, 








and in the policy of leaving the colonists 
to settle colonial questions themselves, He, 
however, conceived there was some mis. 
take about this particular loan. He was 
afraid the colonists had been unfortunately 
advised in this matter. Many demands 
had been made, which, if proper to have 
been complied with, ought to have been 
granted long ago. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that whatever gratitude was 
due for this vote, ought to be paid to the 
late Government. Now, he begged to say 
that no part of the responsibility of asking 
for money belonged to the late Govern. 
ment. The late Government had nothing 
to do with the matter, beyond undertaking 
what he would call the mechanical part of 
the business—the raising of a loan on the 
credit of Government. Beyond this, Go- 
vernment were in no way concerned, and 
were not responsible for anything further, 
For the subsequent history of the trans- 
action the late Government were not re- 
sponsible. He did not know why the de- 
lay -in getting the money had occurred, 
There was nothing in 1846 to prevent the 
colonists from raising the money on their 
own resources. The explanation of the 
delay was only to be got from the present 
Government; and it was a mistake to say 
that the late Government were at all re- 
sponsible for the matter. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman was 
correct in saying that the present applica- 
tion was not one that was sanctioned by 
the late Government; but he did not say the 
reason was because circumstances had not 
then occurred to make the grant advisable. 
The right hon. Gentleman, and his prede- 
cessor, Lord Stanley, did sanction the 
measure for promoting the immigration of 
Coolies into the West Indies; they did un- 
dertake what the right hon. Gentleman 
had described as the mechanical part of 
the business; and they had sent out orders 
to the East Indies on the subject, by whieh 
expenses had been incurred. The colonists 
were to raise loans as they could ; and it 
was quite clear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man sanctioned the expenditure which had 
taken place. There was a delay in issuing 
the ordinances; and had that delay not oc- 
curred, there was no doubt the colonists 
would have been enabled to raise money on 
their own security. The unfortunate cit- 
cumstance connected with the detention 
of these ordinances was, that the money 
market was in such a state of confusion 
when they reached this country, that 
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was impossible to obtain the money. It 
was on failure to obtain the money in 
1846 that it was proposed by Government 
to lend the colony the money. But when 
hon, Gentlemen said that the liability of 
this advance was on Government, he beg- 
ed to correct the mistake, and to say 
that the liability was on the colony. Bills 
were drawn on the colony, and the colony 
was liable for the amount; Government 
only lent their name to sanction the li bil- 
ities which the colony incurred, and which 
it was bound to discharge. The liability 
was, therefore, on the colony, and not on 
the Government. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Barkly) had stated that he 
had misled the House, and had led the 
colony to suppose that the 200,0001. was 
for further promoting immigration from 
Africa to the extent of that sum. If the 
hon. Gentleman would read the pamphlet 
through, which he had quoted, he would 
find it clearly and fully stated that immi- 
gration had been sanctioned by Lord 
Stanley, and that his noble ‘Friend (Earl 
Grey) had not attempted to interfere with 
arrangements which he found in existence 
when he came into office. The hon. Gen- 


tleman would find that immigration was 
then in progress, and that the colony was 


unable to get money in consequence of the 
pressure on the money market. Under 
existing circumstances he thought it right 
to sanction a loan of 200,0002. to the 
colony, stating that the amount was 
to cover liabilities already incurred of 
166,000/. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, the two right 
hon. Gentlemen appeared to think there 
was no difference between their explana- 
tions; but he saw a considerable difference. 
Both admitted their responsibility, but 
each differed about their share in it. With 
reference to some remarks which had fal- 
len from the hon. Member for Montrose, 
he must say, though he seldom agreed 
with that hon. Gentleman, yet in those 
remarks he did agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber, though perhaps not in that part to 
which the hon. Member would desire to 
See attention very closely directed. He 
agreed with the hon. Member in saying 
that the colonies had been ruined by recent 
legislation and by colonial management. 
What had been the management? The 
equalisation of the sugar duties by the 
Legislature, whatever might have been in- 
tended, had affected in a serious degree 
the interests of the West India colonies. 
No person could deny the fact, though 
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they might be averse from submitting to 
the censure implied in it. He conceived 
the colonies were entitled to the protection 
of the Legislature. He was satisfied they 
entertained a warm and grateful feeling in 
favour of the welfare of the mother coun- 
try, and he thought, therefore, that the 
House ought to express a sympathy with 
propositions to relieve such colonial dis- 
tresses as money could relieve. The hon. 
Member for Leominster said that there 
had been times when this money could 
have been raised on better terms; but the 
question was on what terms it could be 
raised at present., The question was one 
affecting the year 1848. There was a 
sum of 162,000/. for which the eredit of 
the country was pledged, and the Govern- 
ment now asked for a small addition to 
that sum, which he hoped would not be 
refused. He would not encourage indi- 
viduals to rely on any exertions but their 
own; but if the colonies were made to sus- 
tain the whole of their own expenditure, and 
were made responsible fur such payment, 
they would cease to regard this country in 
a parental relation, which it was the hap- 
piness of this country to encourage. He 
should give his support to the proposition 
now before the House, and, in the event 
of a division, the Government should have 
his vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, that there was a 
Committee now sitting to which this whole 
subject was referred; and, in ignorance of 
what the decision of that Committee would 
be, he had a right to assume that it might 


report altogether against the principle of 


immigration, and concur in the opinions 
which he held, that immigration would not 
suffice to sustain the colonies against the 
disadvantage of an equality of duties, and 
the admission of slave-grown sugar into 
this country. In that case let the House 
of Commons consider whether they were 
not throwing away 200,0001. in encourag- 
ing the principle of immigration. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told them that the re- 
sponsibility for the repayment of this 
money was to rest altogether on the colo- 
nies; but he took it for granted that if the 
colonies should be unable to pay, the 
money would go out of the Exchequer, and 
out of the pockets of the people of this 
country. An hon. Member had said that 
we had disqualified the colonies from the 
means and ability of paying these loans. 
It was by a mischievous system of legisla- 
tion that the means of paying this money 
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had been taken away from them; and he 
warned the Government, and advised 
them to reflect that with the best inten- 
tions on their part, and on the part of the 
Legislature generally, they might do in- 
finite mischief, by adopting Lord Grey’s 
system of immigration as a panacea for 
those evils which then afflicted our colonies. 
If that system should fail, what would be 
the effect of sending a largely increased 
population to the West Indies? What 
would be the condition of a large pro- 
portion of those unfortunate emigrants 
whom they had sent there? for unless 
something should occur to restore pros- 
perity, they would have to give sums of 
money for the relief of the population of 
free negroes, which they themselves had 
created. He would protest against any 
system causing an immigration of free la- 
bour into the West Indies; for if they 
wished to restore the colonies to a state of | 
prosperity and responsibility, they could 
not effect it by anything but the restora- 
tion of a system of reasonable protection, 
and a total prohibition of slave-grown sugar 
in this country. 

Mr. HUME said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated, that they were not responsible 
for this money; and if they were not re- 
sponsible, why should they pay it? With 
an excess of expenditure of 5,092,0001., 
the public credit required that much cau- 
tion should be exercised before advancing 
such a sum as 50,0007. No more money 
should be thus voted until the House knew 
from Her Majesty’s Government how they 
intended to make up the large deficiency 
which existed. Last year the excess of 
expenditure over income was 2,900,0001.; 
but up to thelast quarter it was 3,092,0001. 
And was it fair that the country should be 
now called upon to give away 200,000/. 
more to the people of another country, 
when they did not know how to make up 
their own deficiency ? He did not hear of 
any reduction in the general expenditure, 
and therefore he called on the Government 
to come forward and inform them how this 
money was to be raised. He asked the 
House to support him in postponing this 
grant, even for a week. Let it be post- 
poned even for a few days, until further 
and better consideration could be given to 
it. With regard to the responsibility, 
what he had said was, that if the Govern- 
ment allowed the colonies to get labour 
where they could, and pay for it as they 
pleased, without any interference on their 
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part, the colonies would of course be alone 
responsible, and they would be in a condi. 
tion to bear that responsibility. The noble 
Lord characterised the interference of the 
Government as merely a mechanical one; 
but it appeared that this mechanical inter. 
ference was nothing less than incurring 
and paying the debt. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone this question 
until the report of the West India Com. 
mittee was received, and when the House 
would be in a position to judge better on 
this question. If the system should tum 
out a failure, let the Government take the 
whole debt at once rather than go through 
the farce of advancing the money to pay it 
asaloan. Ifthe report of the Committee 
was what he anticipated, it would be at 
once incumbent on that House to change 
at once the whole colonial system. The 
United States—the seven provinces—had 
never asked this country for money when 
they were a colony of ours. They had paid 
all demands on them; and why should not 
the existing colonies do so? They would 
do so if the present system were altered; 
and he for one should oppose the present 
demand, which merely wené to keep up an 
old and useless plan. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, that hon. 
Members seemed to anticipate that the re- 
port of the Committee would be prepared 
in a few days. There was very little 
chance of the report of that Committee 
being placed on the table of that House 
for several weeks tocome. No report had 
as yet been agreed upon, though he be- 
lieved that there was one in progress of 
preparation by the chairman. It was im- 
possible to say how long the preparation 
of that report would take; but there cer- 
tainly was no probability of its being ready 
in the course of the present week or the 
next. 

Mr. HERRIES would not enter into 
the question of how the responsibility was 
incurred; and if any sum were to be voted 
at all, it was hardly worth the while of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of the Co- 
lonies to a former Administration to enter 
into the question of how the liability was 
incurred. Had it not been for informal 
documents arriving in this country, mea- 
sures would have been taken by a former 
Secretary for the Colonies for making 
loans, whereby these expenses would have 
been fastened on the colonies themselves. 
He understood that there was no doubt 
that this money would ultimately be paid; 
but it was to cover the expenses already it- 
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curred, and to enable the colonies to con- 
tinue to a certain extent the system of im- 
migration which the present Government 
was disposed to encourage. The proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose was, 
that pending the report of the Committee 
specially appointed to inquire into these 
affairs, this question should be deferred. It 
would be part of the duty of that Commit- 
tee to consider the different modes in which 
assistance could be given by this country, 
and specially to report whether this mode 
of assistance were or were not efficacious. 
If, therefore, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would confine the present vote to the 
liabilities already incurred, viz., 166,0001., 
leaving out the prospective portion of the 
grant, he should be quite prepared to 
agree with him; but if he insisted upon 
the whole of this 200,0001., then the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Montrose 
was clear and conclusive against him, and 
he (Mr. Herries) should be disposed to vote 
for the postponement of so much of the 
measure as related to the prospective grant. 
An hon. Member had said, that the House 
could not expect the report of the Commit- 
tee for two or three weeks, and the present 
question was one which could very well 
bear a delay. With these opinions, he 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would take a vote for 166,000/., and 
postpone the rest. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER had not the least wish to make any 
advance for future immigration; but he 
objected to confine the vote to 166,000/. 
to pay the expenses of the whole immigra- 
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tion from the East Indies. The Govern- 
ment could not tell the precise amount of 
the liabilities, for if the agents in Calcutta, 
acting on their instructions, were to send | 
15,000 Coolies, the cost would exceed | 
166,000/. in amount; and he might have | 
to come down to the House to ask for a | 
further grant of 10,0002. or 12,0002., to | 
meet a demand for which money had al- | 
ready been voted. He would take the | 
vote in the usual form as ‘* not to exceed 
200,0001.;”” or he was willing to pledge 
himself not to spend more than 166,00U1. 
until the House had considered the matter. 
He did not care whether it were 200,0002. 
or aless sum; but some margin must be 
- to cover unforeseen excess of expendi- 
ure, 

Dr. BOWRING said, the large expendi- 
ture which this vote was designed to meet 
ought not to have been incurred until the 
immigration scheme had received the sanc- 
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tion of Parliament; and he considered that, 
in the present state of our finances, this 
country ought not to be saddled with the 
payment of so large a sum. 

Mr. HAWES observed that, in 1844, 
Lord Stanley assented to Coolie immigra- 
tion to the West Indies; and, in order to 
meet the wishes of the colonists promptly, 
the noble Lord gave orders that a number 
of Coolies should at once be sent to the co- 
lonies. The parties who urged that step 
gave Lord Stanley an assurance that the 
colonies would make good the expense in- 
curred; and, relying upon that promise, he 
immediately authorised the shipment of 
5,000 Coolies. The right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone), when he was Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, also yielded to the request of the 
West India proprietors, and again sanc- 
tioned immigration to a considerable ex- 
tent, on the assurance that the colonies 
would bear the expense. Subsequently 
emigration ordinances were passed, both 
in British Guiana and in Trinidad, but 
those ordinances were very defective. 
They limited the rate of interest at which 
money was to be raised, and it was im- 
possible to raise any money upon them in 
London. It followed either that the im- 
migration must be stopped, or that we 
must have again relied upon the pledge we 
still had, that the colonies would provide 
the necessary funds. British Guiana did 
raise 100,0002., which was expended in 
discharging liabilities, and Trinidad raised 
somewhere nearly 50,0007. Thus had 
arisen the existing liabilities. Earl Grey, 
in the course of last year, gave his sanc- 
tion to the policy previously adopted, and 


liabilities were incurred by the colonies to 


the amount of about 166,000/., so far as 
we knew; but, though the amount actually 
known to be incurred was only that sum, 
the probability was that there had been 
some excess above it—it was impossible to 
state exactly what, whether 10,0000. or 
20,0001.; in order, however, to guard 
against any further liability, or unwise ex- 
penditure on the part of the colonies, the 
whole sum proposed by Lord Grey was 
limited to 200,000/., not to be exceeded 
under any circumstances. If this vote 
should be postponed, an instant stop would 
be put to immigration. No Secretary of 
State hitherto had looked upon the Coolie 
immigration with any great favour; he 
thought it had failed, and would come to a 
natural termination; but the refusal of this 
vote would be very unfair. African immi- 
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gration, for which all the colonies were 
pressing, must immediately cease. A con- 
siderable number of liberated Africans had 
been conveyed to the British colonies, and, 
though no steamer was now employed in 
that service, sailing vessels were resorted 
to, and ten had been already employed in 
landing such persons in the West Indies, 
instead of Sierra Leone, and the other 
places where it had been usual to land 
them. On the whole, then, the House 
would observe how the policy had been 
sanctioned under which these Coolies had 
been shipped; and the House would see 
that the Government was not proposing to 
go to any unnecessary extent. It was but 
a loan that was proposed—a loan to the 
extent of existing contracts; it was not 
proposed to enter into any further con- 
tract, but, at the same time, it would be 
extremely difficult to fix the precise sum 
required. 

Mr. CARDWELL considered that there 
were two distinct subjects involved in this 
debate—the question of Coolie immigra- 
tion under a policy which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hawes) truly stated to have 
been sanctioned by successive Secretaries 
of State; and the question whether the 
eredit of Great Britain should be advanced 
to sustain the eredit of the colonies; but 
the hon. Gentleman had not shown that 
this latter policy had been sanctioned by 
successive Secretaries of State. Immi- 
gration, on the eredit of the colony, was 
sanctioned by Lord Stanley in 1844, and 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) in 1846; last year, as the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) was understood 
to say, it was sanctioned on the credit of 
the colony ultimately, but with a pledge 
that there should be the guarantee of this 
country. [‘*No!”] No? Then was this 
the first moment when we were to begin to 
consider whether we should for this pur- 
pose pledge the credit of the empire to 
guarantee the credit of the colony? If so, 
it was impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of the question. A Committee, 
as the House had heard, was sitting at 
this moment, which had presented, in six 
successive reports, the evidence taken be- 
fore it, and which was now about to deli- 
berate upon its final report; if that Com- 
mittee should state that the West Indies 
were so distressed that Parliament ought 
to come forward with the guarantee of the 
country for the purpose of relieving them 
from embarrassment, Parliament would 
then consider that question; if they should 
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decide in favour of it, let it not be ima 
gined that they were taking a slight step; 
the credit of the country was the property 
of the country, and the House ought to be 
as careful of pledging its credit as of ex. 
pending its money. But so important q 
step ought not to be taken in a hurry, and 
in the absence of the report of the West 
India Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that these colonies would be 
embarrassed if the sum which was known 
to have been already expended should not 
be voted; then let there be a vote of that 
166,0002. on account, and let the consi. 
deration of the more important question 
be deferred till the Committee should haye 
reported. 

Mr. T. BARING would ask whether 
there had not been some hope, if not as- 
surance, held out to the colonies that mo- 
ney should be applied to African immigra- 
tion, and whether the House was not vir- 
tually responsible for more than 166,0001., 
at least, unless they passed a vote of cen- 
sure upon the Government. As to a cer. 
tain sum, the Government had chartered 
vessels, and made themselves responsible 
for the expense, taking the guarantee of 
the colonies. But then came the question 
as to some 30,0000. or 40,000/.; and up 
got an hon. Member to say, “1 am for 
voting what has been already spent, but 
nothing more till we hear what the state 
of the colonies is;’’ and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer also took the same view, 
though quite contrary to the tenor of his 
speech on the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, and would not pledge himself to one 
penny of additional expense. The propo- 
sal which he then made as something bene- 
ficial to the West India colonies now turned 
out to be nothing more than a consent to 
pay the debts for which the Government 
were responsible. An hon. Member (Mr. 
Cardwell) urged that the House would be 
involving itself in a novel system of giving 
its eredit to the colonies ; why, that sys- 
tem had already been sanctioned by what 
was done with regard to Canada, when it 
was in nothing like the distress of the 
West India colonies. If the Government 
adopted the course indicated, it would be 
a complete violation of the promises made 
to the colonies. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD apprehended 
that as to the 166,000/. we were doing no 
more than voting money to meet an expel- 
diture which we had incurred under the 
belief that the colonies would be able to 
meet it; if they were not able to meet It, 
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it would be simply a bad debt incurred by 
the Imperial Government. But as to the 
other sum of 34,000/., that involved a 
principle which ought to be brought on in 
much more solemn form; and, therefore, 
as to that sum, he could not support the 
yote on this occasion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: There have been 
several opinions with respect to loans to 
the West Indies for immigration. When 
] was Secretary for the Colonies, I always 
advised the Crown to refuse any sanction 
to such loans. I did it not on any im- 
perial grounds so much as on colonial 
grounds, thinking that it was very unad- 
visable for the colonies to mortgage their 
revenues, and to incur debts thereby. Af- 
terwards, when Lord Stanley and the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
were Secretaries for the Colonies, they 
sanctioned loans for immigration, but en- 
tirely to be raised by the colonies, and the 
interest and repayment of the loans to be 
defrayed by the colonies. As I understand, 
they did not anticipate that either the 
credit or the resources of this country 
would be required for this purpose. But, 
as the House has heard, after loans were 
sanctioned by the colonial legislatures and 
by the Crown, after very great expense 
incurred, and after orders sent out for 
bringing Coolies to the West Indies, the 
West Indies themselves became in such a 
state of distress that it was difficult for 
them to raise loans in the money market 
of this country in the condition in which 
the money market was. Then it came to 
be a question for the present Government 
whether they should not undertake to aid 
colonies in that distress, and enable them 
to pay the liabilities which had been in- 
curred. Now, undoubtedly it is competent 
for Parliament to say that they will reject 
altogether any such proposal; but I think 
such a rejection would not be fair to the 
colonies, and would not be consistent with 
the usual manner in which Parliament has 
acted, after the Ministers of the Crown had 
declared that they thought the credit of 
this country ought to be employed for the 
purpose of assisting the colonies in raising 
these sums. Of course, pledging the 
credit of the country is of great impor- 
tance; and I think, in principle, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) took a per- 
fectly fair distinction, and, if that distine- 
tion could be made in the vote, I certainly 
should see no objection to our carrying the 
proposal into effect. He said, that which 
has been already incurred—ineurred in a 
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different state of cireumstances—and which 
is brought upon us by engagements that 
we cannot well avoid, let the House vote; 
but that which is to be a new proceeding, 
and to sanction a new principle, should be 
deferred till we have the report of the 
Committee which is sitting on the case of 
the West Indies. I think that principle 
perfectly fair. I do not believe we can 
say that 166,0007. is exactly the sum re- 
quired for the purpose in question; but, I 
own, it does not seem to me of any great 
importance whether we take a sum rather 
beyond what we require, and there remains 
a surplus, or whether we take a sum rather 
under what is needed, and come to Parlia- 
ment afterwards for the balance; I am 
quite indifferent as to that, and should be 
ready to agree to any course which this 
Committee may think best. The hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) has, 
I think, mistaken my right hon. Friend 
when he says, that because we are not 
ready to incur new liabilities, or to proceed 
according to the plan stated by my right 
hon. Friend in the early part of the Ses- 
sion, and by Lord Grey in his despatch, 
therefore we are prepared to abandon at 
once a scheme which may be advantageous 
to the West Indian colonies. I do not 
think my right hon. Friend meant to con- 
vey any such impression ; certainly such 
was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. What I think my right hon. 
Friend did intend—and what was perfectly 
fair — was, that he would agree to the 
postponement of the subject urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries), and 
that the House should have before it any 
further light which may be thrown upon 
the matter by the report of the Committee, 
which will very shortly be on the table. 
The Government, however, have already 
made up their minds; they would propose 
the votes in the manner they have now 
done; but it is certainly not unreasonable 
that the House should have all possible in- 
formation in its possession before they deal 
with the question. I think there is no 
difference in principle between us and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries), and 
that we understand one another. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER reminded the Committee that the 
case stood thus — certain liabilities had 
been incurred by the emigration agents, 
acting under the direction of the Secretary 
of State; for the payment of those sums 
the colonies were liable, and they proposed, 
with the sanction of the Home Government, 
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to raise the money on loan; but, owing to 
the state of the money market, the loans 
could not be raised, and we purposed to 
lend the colonies the money which they 
could not borrow elsewhere. He contended 
that nothing which he had uttered that 
evening was, as the hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon had stated, in contradiction with 
that which he had stated at the commence- 
ment of the Session. 

Mr. HUDSON would not consent to 
vote more money than had actually been 
expended, and he hoped that the right hon. 
Member for Stamford would divide the 
Committee upon that point. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that after what had passed, 
he would limit the vote to 170,000. 

Mr. HUME said, that the concession 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been compelled to make did not satisfy 
him. He protested against the Imperial 
Treasury being called upon to become re- 
sponsible for the debts of the colonies. It 
must be very difficult for any person who 
had attended to the debate to know what 
the facts of the case really were. One 
right hon. Gentleman after another rose 
and repudiated the responsibility of having 
sanctioned the loan, and yet the country 
was called upon to pay the money. As 
far as he could make out the facts of the 
case, they were these:—In 1844 Lord 
Stanley authorised the chartering of cer- 
tain ships to convey Coolies to the West 
Indies, the expenses attending which was 
to be defrayed by bills drawn upon the 
colonies; those bills had not been paid by 
the colonies; and now this country was 
called upon to pay them. It was neces- 
sary that the House should have Lord 
Stanley’s orders before it, in order that it 
might know to what extent this country 
was liable. For aught that had been 
stated, the importation of Coolies might 
still be going on. [Mr. Hawes: It has 
been stopped.] Well, it was not the less 
necessary that the House should be in 
possession of the whole of the correspon- 
dence. It appeared from a paper which 
he held in his hand, that, on the 16th of 
February, Lord Grey wrote to the Gover- 
nors of Guiana and Trinidad that the Go- 
vernment were determined to advance 
200,9007. in aid of immigration to the 
colonies, and informing them that, if any 
difficulty should be experienced in paying 
the expense of the immigration on the 
spot, they (the Governors) were at liberty 
to draw upon the Commissioners of Colonial 
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Lands and Emigration. What right had the 
Colonial Secretary to write such a letter as 
that ? These proceedings were carried op 
in the dark: the credit of the country was 
pledged, and the first intimation the House 
received on the subject was, when it was 
called upon to pay the money. The House 
ought to have before it all papers bearing 


upon the subject. 


If it should appear that 


the honour of the country was pledged for 
the payment of the money, it must be 
paid; but then it would become the House 
to pass a resolution warning a Minister at 
his peril not to pledge the faith of the 
country in a similar manner again, He 
moved that the Chairman should report 
progress and ask leave to sit again, in 
order to afford an opportunity of obtaining 
all the correspondence which touched upon 
the question. It was not his wish to appear 
to bear hard upon the colonies; but the con- 
duct of Ministers rendered it necessary that 
the House should make a stand on this ocea- 


sion. 


The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question :—Ayes 76; 
Noes 21: Majority 55. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Acland, Sir T. D. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Barkly, H. 

Baring, T. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Busfeild, W. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Cardwell, E. 

Charteris, hon. F. 

Christy, S. 


Clerk, right hon. Sir G. 


Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 
Disraeli, B. 

Divett, E. 

Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hawes, B. 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hindley, C. 

Hope, I. T. 


Tlorsman, E. 
Hudson, G. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. Il. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Martin, C. W. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Monsell, W. 
Morison, Gen. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Viset. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Power, N. 
Raphael, A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Somerville,rt.hn. SirW. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Towneley, C. 
Townshend, Capt. 
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Yorke, H. G. R. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Noes. 


Moore, G. I. 
Mowatt, F. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
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Urquhart, D. 
Wilson, J. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


Wyvill, M. 


Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, Wa 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Duncan, G. 
Ewart, W. 

Fox, W. J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. HUME said, that, although the 
Committee had decided in favour of the 
principle of the transaction, he would take 
an early opportunity of moving for the pro- 
duction of all papers connected with the 
subject. 

The Eart of LINCOLN felt it neces- 
sary, after what had just fallen from the 
hon. Member for Montrose, to guard against 
having it supposed that he had voted in 
favour of the principle of the proceeding 
which had been called into question. All 
he had done by the vote. which he had just 
given was to provide the means of making 
good payments which, he understood, had 
already been made by the Government; 
but he held himself at liberty to question 
the policy of the proceeding, and he en- 
tirely disapproved of Lord Grey’s letter 
which had been referred to—a letter writ- 
ten when Parliament was sitting, and 
when the subject ought to have been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons. 

House resumed, and the report of the 
Committee was ordered to be brought up 
to-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 


House in Committee on Public Works 
(Ireland). 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER moved the following resolution :— 

“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorised to direct the issue, during 
the term of three years next after the 5th day of 
April, 1848, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of any sum or sums, 
not exceeding in the whole 945,0001., to be ap- 
plied by the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland for making Loans for the purpose of com- 
pleting any of the Public Works commenced under 
the Acts 9 Victoria, cap. 1, and 9 and 10 Victoria, 
cap. 107, or of carrying on other Works of public 
utility in Ireland ; provided the total sum so to be 
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issued from the Consolidated Fund shall not at 
any time exceed the amount which shall have been 
paid into the Exchequer in repayment of the ad- 
vances for Works carried on in Ireland for the re- 
lief of Distress under the said Acts.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, he need 
hardly remind the House that the public 
works which, for two years previously 
and up to last summer, were carried on in 
Ireland for the purpose of relieving the 
distress prevailing in that country, were so 
carried on to a very considerable extent. 
Last year provision was made for the re- 
payment of that portion of the public 
money advanced on account of those works 
which was not included in the Parliamen- 
tary grant. The repayments were to be 
made by twenty half-yearly instalments. 
The works, the House would remember, 
were undertaken not for the sake of the 
works themselves, but for the sake of 
affording relief to the people. In preced- 
ing years that system had been adopted to 
a certain extent and within limited bounds, 
and had been found to answer the purpose 
intended. But early in 1846, it was an- 
nounced by the Government that the works 
would not be carried on beyond a certain 
period, and only for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the destitute poor of Ireland. The 
consequence was, that a certain portion of 
the works was stopped. Great complaints 
had been made on that score; and also on 
the ground that the works which had been 
performed were not in themselves thgse 
which would have been the most beneficial 
to Ireland. But he had already answered 
that objection by reminding the House that 
the primary object was to relieve the peo- 
ple, and not to promote any particular de- 
scription of public works. To accomplish 
that object it was desirable to bring the 
work as near as possible to the doors of the 
persons wanting relief. Other works might, 
perhaps, have been undertaken; but then 
it would have required those who perform- 
ed them to have gone many miles for the 
purpose. The utility of the works was 
considered to a great extent, and he be- 
lieved, in the wilder parts of Ireland, the 
works had proved very beneficial. No doubt 
the benefit might have been extended; but 
if the question were asked, how far had 
the system succeeded in affording relief to 
the people, he thought the answer would 
be, that upon the whole it had produced a 
satisfactory result. It could not be de- 
nied that many persons were placed upon 
the works who ought not to have been em- 
ployed; while others were omitted who 
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were entitled to be on the lists; yet it 
must be admitted that by means of the ex- 
penditure of the public money on those 
works, the lives of many thousands of per- 
sons were preserved in Ireland. By a 
statement before him, it appeared that the 
largest proportion of expenditure was in 
the county of Clare. Upon an average of 
the whole expenditure in that county, from 
November, 1846, to June, 1847, the pay 
was about one shilling a day for each per- 
son’s relief. Now, considering the price 
of provisions, he did not believe that it 
was possible to support a person upon a 
less sum. The amount, therefore, of the 
charge which would devolve on the country 
on account of the relief works carried on 
in the county of Clare would not exceed 
sixpence a head per day for the persons so 
relieved, being one half only of the ex- 
pense; the other half having to be repaid 
by half-yearly instalments. The question 
which had been since raised was, how were 
the works to be completed? A Bill had 
already been introduced by private gentle- 
men belonging to Ireland to enable them 
to proceed with the completion of such of 
the works as they might think proper; 
and it had received the Royal assent; but 
some delay had taken place in certain parts 
of Ireland in carrying out that measure. 
He had recently communicated with a de- 
putation of Irish Members who had re- 
quested that the powers given by that Bill 
might be extended, especially with regard 
to the period for making presentments for 
new works at the sessions; and it was also 
proposed that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) should readvance for a certain 
time the sums that might from time to 
time be repaid on account of the monies 
which had already been lent for the public 
works in Ireland, in order that those works 
commenced in 1846 and 1847 might be 
completed, and that Ireland might have 
the full benefit of them, at the same time 
that the people of that country might be 
employed during the ensuing autumn and 
winter. Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken the subject into consideration; and 
what he now had to propose was, that the 
Government should have the power, for 
three years, to readvance such sums as 
should in that time be repaid on account of 
the money already advanced for the relief 
works in Ireland, giving a preference to 
those counties, in the readvancements, 
which should have made or should make 
any such repayments. 


Resolution agreed to. ILouse resumed. 
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REMOVAL OF ALIENS BILL. 

Sir G. GREY: I rise to move the 
Second Reading of the Removal of Aliens 
Bill; and, in doing so, I will very short] 
state the reasons which have induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose it, and 
at the same time explain the main provi- 
sions of the Bill itself. In proposing this 
measure I wish distinctly to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government entertain no 
doubt of the justice or expediency of the 
policy which has of recent years been 
adopted in our legislation as to the 
admission and residence of foreigners in 
this country. It has long been the boast 
of England —and a just cause of boast it 
is —that she has been the protectress 
of constitutional liberty throughout Eu- 
rope, and has at all times afforded an asy. 
lum to those individuals who have been 
oppressed in, and exiled from, their own 
countries on account of the political opin- 
ions they entertained. The Bill which I 
now propose to read a second time con- 
tains nothing at variance with that prin- 
ciple and spirit. The grounds on which 
it is proposed are simply those which 
this country has always hitherto main- 
tained, and has every right to main- 
tain, namely, those of self-protection The 
advantages which have been derived from 
the free admission of foreigners into this 
country are too well known to call upon 
me to detain the House by particular 
ising them; and I hope nothing will 
take place at any time, either in the 
legislation of this country or in the 
practice of the Government, that will for- 
feit those advantages, on the one hand, 
or deprive foreigners of the benefits which 
they derive from a residence in this coun- 
try on the other. It is, however, obvious, 
owing to the circumstances now occurring 
abroad, that the present is no ordinary 
period — that it is a time requiring ¢s- 
pecial vigilance —and a time when it 
may be necessary, without interfering 
with the general course of our legisla 
tion, or departing from our general policy, 
to institute precautionary measures. It 
cannot be denied that a great impulse 
has been given to republican principles. 
With regard to those principles, I wish 
now to say nothing, except this—that we 
have a right to protect ourselves against 
foreigners —to prevent foreigners inter- 
fering with us—taking upon themselves to 
be the apostles of those principles, and 
coming to us as propagandists, as they 
have done in other countries. There can 
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be no doubt that an influence has been 
extended beyond the country where these 
republican principles have, it may now be 
presumed, been fairly adopted ; and that 
emissaries have gone forth, desirous to 
propagate their own opinions among the 
eople of other nations. And it is well 
known that, while so advocating their 
principles, they have sometimes pursued 
acourse of conduct in other countries not 
justifiable in foreigners. I must, however, 
say, that there exists no ground of com- 
plaint against any foreign Government. 
There has been nothing done by any other 
Government that could give this country 
the slightest cause of complaint; nay, my 
belicf is, that where persons have come 
from abroad into this country for the 
purpose of advocating certain political 
opinions, they have done so merely as in- 
dividuals, and not as the accredited expo- 
nents of the wishes of their own country; 
on the contrary, they have done it against 
the will of the Government of the country 
fron which they came, and which Govern- 
ment, if it had had the power, would, I am 
convinced, have prevented them from com- 
ing at all. The Bill is limited to the ob- 


ject stated in the preamble, of preserving 
the peace and tranquillity of this kingdom, 


and it is not intended to be used at the in- 
stance of any representation of a foreign 
Government. We think that the present 
are extraordinary times, and that they are 
such as to justify exceptional legislation, 
with a view to prevent the accomplishment 
of the designs of that class of foreigners to 
which I have already alluded, who have 
availed themselves of their residence in 
this country, or who have come to it for 
the purpose of intriguing against its insti- 
tutions. The Bill purposes to arm the 
Government with a power similar to that 
which it exercised under the former Alien 
Act, subject to the important qualification 
that the information given to the Secretary 
of State must be in writing, and that it 
must show sufficient grounds to make it 
appear that the foreigner against whom 
the information is laid is likely to endan- 
ger the publie tranquillity. My noble 
Friend the Member for Marylebone has 
given notice of his intention to move some 
amendments in the Committee, which I 
will not therefore discuss now. The Bill 
is limited, as I have already observed, to 
those foreigners who have not resided a 
certain time in this country; and I will 
only call attention to one point in con- 
nexion with this part of the: subject. 
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From the facility of obtaining letters of 
naturalisation, under the Act brought in 
by the hon. Member for Gateshead in 
1844, foreigners coming here with the 
bond fide intention of residing here can 
easily obtain certificates of naturalisa- 
tion; and all who do so will be excluded 
from the operation of this Bill. Before 
that Act passed, many persons who 
wished to make this country their domi- 
cile were deterred from doing so by the 
expense of obtaining letters of naturali- 
sation; but that expense is very trifling 
now, and IJ find that 789 certificates of 
naturalisation have been granted by the 
Secretary of State to foreigners since the 
passing of the Act. Ido not know that 
any opposition will be offered to the Bill; 
but, at all events, I hope that the House 
will assent to its principle, and allow the 
Bill to be now read a second time, con- 
curring in the very moderate powers which 
it will confer upon the Government. 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
the right hon. Baronet had assigned no 
valid reason for this Bill. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that there was an imme- 
diate necessity for this measure, but he 
had produced no proof whatever of the ex- 
istence of that necessity. The right hon. 
Gentleman had called upon the House to 
place implicit confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and to give the Executive Go- 
vernment the powers contained in this 
Bill. Now it appeared to him that there 
were two questions for the consideration of 
the House: firstly, whether there was 
any necessity for such a Bill as this; and, 
secondly, whether Parliament ought to en- 
trust such power as this Bill contained to 
a Government? Te would ask the House 
carefully to consider what was the object 
and what was the nature of this measure. 
The object of this Bill was to invest the 
Executive Government with an arbitrary 
power of removing from this country aliens 
of whose conduct the Government enter- 
tained either distrust or apprehension. It 
would punish an alien, not for having com- 
mitted an offence against the peace and 
tranquillity of the nation, but for being 
supposed by a Secretary of State to be a 
person capable of committing such an of- 
fence. Therefore, as far as aliens were 
concerned, it would be a law analogous in 
principle to the famous law of suspected 
persons of the 17th of September, 1793, 
one of the most accursed laws of the reign 
of terror. It was identical in principle 
with the Alien Act of 1793, which Act 
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had in every form, for 33 years, been con- 
sistently and strenuously opposed by every 
man of any eminence who belonged to the 
Whig or Liberal party. In fact, this Bill 
was merely a repetition, almost word for 
word, of the 15th, 16th, and 17th clauses 
of that Act. Now, those three clauses 
had constituted the essence of the original 
Alien Act of 1793, and of every subse- 
quent Alien Act; for, by those clauses, 
the Executive Government had been in- 
vested with the power of ordering aliens to 
quit the country, and by those clauses, in 
the event of disobedience, such aliens had 
been made liable to be punished and to be 
removed out of the country by force. 
Therefore, this Bill was essentially the 
Act of 1793, minus certain other clauses. 
The clauses that had been omitted were 
subsidiary ones, which had been enacted 
for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to ascertain the number and charac- 
ter of the aliens entering the country, and 
their places of residence: those clauses 
had been of the most oppressive descrip- 
tion; in his opinion they had been unne- 
cessary for the object of the original Alien 
Act. Some of them had been omitted in 
1802, others in 1816, and in 1818 the 
Alien Act had been reduced to a form 
little different from the present Bill. 
Though, by the omission of those clauses, 
the present Bill was far less oppressive in 
its details than any previous Alien Act, 
yet the principle of the Bill was neverthe- 
less the same as that of the Alien Act of 
1793, for it still bestowed upon the Exe- 
cutive Government precisely the same 
power of sending aliens out of the coun- 
try. Now, some stress had been laid upon 
the fact that this Bill was to be a tempo- 
rary one, to continue only for one year, 
and from thence to the end of the then 
next Session of Parliament. But the ori- 
ginal Alien Act of 1793 had likewise been 
a temporary measure, to continue for one 
year, and from thence to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament. It had, 
however, been renewed over and over 
again, and had continued for three-and- 
thirty years. During the whole of that 
period it had been opposed on principle, 
without reference to its details or its period 
of duration, by every man of any note con- 
nected with the Liberal party, by two gene- 
rations of statesmen, who had so utterly re- 
pudiated the principle of the measure, that 
they never would consent to consider its 
details; and Lord Castlereagh, with per- 


fect truth, had complained that whenever 





the Alien Bill ‘in any of its shapes was 
under consideration, persons of great au. 
thority on the other side of the House 
were anxiously prepared to contend against 
its policy and propriety, and against the 
existence of an adequate necessity for its 
adoption.” Those ‘‘ persons of great au. 
thority ’’ were, first, in 1793, Lord Lans. 
downe (the father of the present noble 
Lord), Lord Grey (then Mr. Grey), and 
Mr. Fox. Subsequently the opposition to 
the Alien Act had been continued by Mr, 
Abercrombie (now Lord Dunfermline), b 
Mr. Whitbread, by the noble Lord the 
Member for the ¢ity of London, who, he 
believed, had commenced his political ¢a. 
reer and had made his maiden speech 
against the Alien Act of 1814. The most 
vigorous opposition had been offered to the 
Alien Act of 1816 by Sir Samuel Ro. 
milly, Mr. Horner, Mr. J. P. Grant, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Mr. C. Wynn, Lord 
Milton (now Lord Fitzwilliam), Lord Al- 
thorp, Mr. Baring (now Lord Ashburton), 
Mr. Lamb (now Lord Melbourne), and Mr. 
Brougham, all of whom had spoken ear. 
nestly against the principle of such a mea- 
sure. The same course had been pursued 
in the House of Lords by Lord Auckland, 
the Duke of Sussex, Lord King, Lord 
Lansdowne, the late Lord Grey, and the 
late Lord Holland. In 1818, Mr. Lamb- 
ton (the late Lord Durham) distinguished 
himself in opposition to the Alien Bill of 
that year. In 1820 and 1822, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Harwich 
likewise distinguished himself by the vio- 
lence of his invective against and the vehe- 
mence of his opposition to the Bills of those 
years. And, lastly, in 1824, Mr. Den- 
man and Lord John Russell were tellers 
against the last reading of the last Alien 
Bill. And the noble Lord, in his conclud- 
ing speech— 

“expressed his hope that it was the last time 
he should ever have an opportunity of addressing 
the House upon the subject, convinced as he was 
that after the expiration of the Act they would 
look back to it as a measure which ought never 
to have been sanctioned.” 


Alas for human forethought and sagacity, 
that it should have been the lot of the noble 
Lord to be at the head of a Government 
which has proposed the next Alien Bill to 
the House of Commons! He should op- 
pose that Bill for reasons with which the 
noble Lord must have been familiar from 
his cradle, for they were the reasons ot 
account of which Mr. Fox and Lord Grey 
had opposed the Act of 1793. He objected 
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to an Alien Bill as contrary to the practice 
of our ancestors, to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and to the tenor of the laws of 
the country prior to the year 1793. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that 
Lord Grenville, Lord Sidmouth, and Lord 
Castlereagh had maintained that the Crown 
had, in virtue of its prerogative, the power, 
by proclamation, to forbid the entrance, 
and to order the departure of any alien; 
and that if any such alien were to disobey 
any such proclamation, he might be indict- 
ed for a misdemeanour, and subjected to 
fine and imprisonment; and those noble 
Lords contended that an Alien Bill was 
required, not in order to give any new 
power to the Executive Government, but 
merely to facilitate the exercise of a power 
already in existence. They had quoted 
Vattel and Puffendorf to prove the indis- 
putable position that the sovereign power 
of a State was entitled to order aliens out 
of its dominions : they had quoted a loose 
dictum of Blackstone, and the not high 
authority of Sir William Northey, to show 
that the power to banish aliens was a por- 
tion of the prerogative of the Crown; and 
they had cited cases in which the Star 
Chamber had exercised that power in the 
reign of Charles I. But that doctrine of 
the prerogative of the Crown to send aliens 
out of the country had been strenuously 
denied by Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, the pre- 
sent Lord Lansdowne, Sir Samucl Ro- 
nilly, and others. Those noble Lords and 
hon, Gentlemen had contended that an 
Alien Bill was contrary to the practice and 
Principles of our ancestors. Sir Samuel 
Romilly had said that— 

“Every writer on the British constitution had 

expatiated on the liberality with which the British 
laws treated foreigners. In the dark ages of our 
history this policy was prevalent ;” 
—and, in proof of it, Sir S. Romilly 
quoted Magna Charta and a Statute of 
the 27th Edward III., by which merchant 
strangers and others were liberally en- 
couraged to visit this country. The pre- 
sent Lord Lansdowne, in an able and elo- 
quent speech, asserted that— 

“Even in the most dangerous periods of our 
history our ancestors had withheld from the 
Crown those powers which were now called for. 
He would refer to the long wars and agitations 
of publie opinion which took place after the Re- 
formation, when the genius of Popery did create 
in the bosom of every Protestant country a party 
most dangerous, inveterate, and powerful. In 
the history of Queen Elizabeth would be found 
the most distinct evidence of plots carried on 
against her at Rome und at Rheims—of plots 
carried on by Papists; but did Secretary Bur- 
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leigh ever come down to Parliament and apply for 
new powers to counteract those plots? No. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Government, relying on the 
affections of the people, brought the detected 
foreigners to public trial for their offences.” 
He asked the noble Lord, could not Queen 
Victoria’s Government likewise rely on the 
affections of the people, and dispense with 
these new powers? He must take the 
liberty of reading one other very wise pas- 
sage from the speech of the noble Lord, to 
which he prayed the attention of the House. 
The noble Lord, in concluding his speech 
against the Alien Bill of 1816, had said— 
“Tt was evident that the only wise mode of 
proceeding with regard to foreigners, was to leave 
them under the administration of existing laws, 
and to the mild but certain influence of man- 
ners.” 
In this statement he begged leave cordially 
to concur, and he would remind the House 
that the Act which they had lately passed 
for the better security of the Crown and 
Government of the country had greatly in- 
creased the power of the law to punish 
any one who, by writing, speaking, or 
other overt act or deed, should intend to 
levy war against the institutions of the 
country. He would not further trespass 
upon the patience of the House by showing, 
on the authority of Mr. C. Wynn and the 
late Lord Grey, that neither Charles IL., 
nor James II., nor William III., had ever 
dreamt either of claiming or asking for 
power to send aliens out of the country, 
though they must have oftentimes longed 
to possess such power. On the contrary, 
in the reign of Anne an Act was passed, 
7th Anne, ec. 5 (though, unfortunately, 
not of long duration), which naturalised 
all Protestant foreigners. And even the 
Georges had maintained themselves on the 
throne of Great Britain, despite the efforts 
of the exiled Stuarts, who were supported 
by foreign Powers, and aided by numbers 
at home, in times of imminent peril, with- 
out the assistance of an Alien Act. There- 
fore an Alien Act was contrary to the prac- 
tice of our ancestors—contrary to the spirit 
of our constitution—contrary to the tenor 
of our laws prior to the year 1793—con- 
trary to the recorded opinions of every 
high authority on this side of the House 
since the year 1793. But he would sup- 
pose (in direct opposition to the opinions of 
Mr. Fox and Lord Grey) that there had 
been a necessity for an Alien Act in 1793. 
Did any similar necessity exist at the pre- 
sent moment? The state of France in 
1792 had been the reason assigned by Mr. 
Pitt for proposing, and by Mr. Burke for 
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consenting to invest the Executive Govern- 
ment with a power which Mr. Burke had 
said ‘* would be too great for the liberty of 
the people were it possessed in times of 

eace.” Mr. Burke’s object in voting for 
the Alien Bill of 1793 had been, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ to keep out of the country 
those French murderers and atheists.” 
And with frenzied declamation, hurling a 
dagger upon the floor of the House, Mr, 
Burke had reminded the House of the hate- 
ful days of the 10th of August and the 2nd 
of September, 1792—days as abhorrent to 
the present generation of France as they 
had been to our fathers and grandfathers 
—days, the horrid details of which were 
so vividly impressed upon the minds of 
every Frenchman, as to render the recur- 
rence of such scenes impossible. In 1792, 
within France massacre and terror had 
prevailed; without France there had been 
fierce and bigoted propagandism. Now, 
in Paris there was an amount of order and 
tranquillity amazing, astonishing to behold; 
accompanied by a wise determination not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries. Each day—each hour—was 
increasing the probability of a successful 
issue to this great experiment of the 
That every success 


French people. 
might attend them was his earnest hope 
and wish; and he objected to any mea- 
sure which should indicate on the part of 
this country any doubt of that suecess— 
any mistrust of the good faith or good in- 
tentions of the French people towards this 


country. He looked upon this measure, 
directed as it was specifically against 
Frenchmen, to be a most offensive and 
impolitic measure with regard to France. 
He again asked, where was the necessity 
for an Alien Act? He knew that it had 
been rumoured about that some score or 
so of desperate characters, who had taken 
an active part in the late French Revolu- 
tion, had come over to this country, and had 
been recognised in the streets of the metro- 
polis. And itwas said, that the object of this 
Bill was to guard against the machinations 
of such persons, and against their disse- 
minating opinions subversive of order and of 
the rights of property. To apprehend any 
danger from such persons, he thought was 
paying a very poor compliment to the in- 
stitutions of the country and to the feel- 
ings of the people. Such persons had 
been dangerous in France, for the mo- 
narch had been self-seeking and hated— 
the Minister corrupt, or the instrument of 
corruption—the upper classes profligate 
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and despised—and the middle classes jp. 
different to the institutions of the country, 
These elements of revolutions did not exi 

not exist 
in this country. Then, what danger was 
to be apprehended from the machinations 
of such foreigners, or indeed of any fo. 
reigners? He would read to the House 
very sensible opinion which had been ex. 
pressed on the subject by the present Lord 
Auckland, in a speech which the noble 
Lord had delivered against the second 
reading of the Alien Bill of 1816. The 
noble Lord had said— 

“To this country no danger whatever could be 
apprehended from the machinations of foreigners 
resident in it. Against such a danger, the dislike 
of the people to the manners and language of fo- 
reigners was a sufficient safeguard. The first 
word that a foreigner would have to utter in which 
the letters ‘th’ or ‘w’ occurred, would overthrow 
any attempt he might be disposed to make inimi- 
cal to the public peace.” 

And Mr. Fox made a similar remark when 
he opposed the Act of 1793. And he 
would again remind the House, that at 
present, if any person evinced any inten- 
tion to make any attempt inimical to the 
public peace, whether by writing, speak- 
ing, or other overt act or deed, he might 
at once be imprisoned, tried for felony, 
transported if convicted; and woe unto any 
foreigner who should be tried for such an 
offence by a middle-class jury of English- 
men. But it was said the danger was in 
Ireland. Why, then, was the measure to 
be extended to England? He acknow- 
ledged that there was a difference between 
England and Ireland. He was afraid there 
was a deep-seated and growing conviction 
among the people of Ireland, that the Im- 
perial Parliament was both incompetent 
and unwilling to govern Ireland as it ought 
to be governed, and likewise ignorant how 
Ireland ought to be governed. They ar- 
gued our incompetency from the fact that 
our remedial measures were coercion and 
Alien Bills; they argued our unwillingness 
from the fact of the continued existence of 
a dominant Protestant Church in their 
most Catholic country—an abuse so great 
that every intelligent man out of England 
with one voice cried shame on us on ac- 
count of it. Ifthe people of Ireland were 
traitors at heart, then, if every alien were 
removed out of the country, they would 
still continue to be traitors. On the other 
hand, if the majority of them were loyal, 
a few foreigners would not convert them 
into traitors. In either case an Alien Act 
would be useless. In the one case the 
people could only be kept down by bayo 
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a particular period, so that he might be 
kept in prison as long as the Government 
chose. If such powers were to be intrust- 
ed to any men, he knew none to whom he 
would so readily confide them as to his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, or 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But he 
contended that they ought not to be given 
to any man or sect of men whatever. He 
recollected the ease of a Polish nobleman 
who was arrested a few years ago, when 
the Emperor of Russia was on a visit to 
this country, not by his right hon. Friend 
who was now Home Secretary, but by the 
Government that preceded the present; 
and while he said so, he was sorry to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Graham), who was then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, was not in his 
place. He had no opportunity of bringing 
the case forward at the time. But the 
privacy of the nobleman to whom he had 
referred was suddenly invaded—he was 
seized without any warrant, and carried off 
to prison, and his papers taken from him, 
some of which had never been restored. 
He only mentioned this to show the danger 
of giving such powers to any Ministry, 
and to what an extent foreigners might be 
unnecessarily interfered with. He must 


say he was surprised at the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member ‘for 
Harwich (Sir J. Hobhouse) on the present 
occasion; and, remembering the sentiments 
formerly expressed by that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he might also express his surprise 


at the title of the present Bill. The elo- 
quence of the right hon, Gentleman was 
execedingly fervid against former Alien 
Bills, one of which he stated ought to be 
resisted even by force; and, therefore, he 
thought it was the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to be in his place on the pre- 
sent occasion. In 1822 the right hon. 
Gentleman made a most determined re- 
sistance to the Alien Bill then before the 
Ilouse, and actually proposed the following 
Motion for an alteration in the title of the 
Bill :— 

“That the title of the Dill should be— A Bill 
to repeal so much of the great charter of Eng- 
land as relates to the free ingress and free resi- 
dence of foreign merchants in these islands, and 
to assimilate in that respect the Executive Go- 
vernment of Great Britain to the despotic Go- 
vernments of the Continent.” 

This Motion was not made in joke, or 
merely to create merriment in the House; 
for the right hon. Gentleman divided upon 
it, and received in its support the votes of 
twenty Members. Ile was ready to admit 
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that there was a difference betwixt this 
and former Alien Bills, inasmuch as for. 
merly the object of these Bills was to pre. 
vent foreigners coming here to plot against 
foreign Governments; whereas the object 
of the present Bill was a more legitimate 
one, namely, to prevent foreigners from 
plotting against the well-being of this 
country. But still, he complained that no 
proof was given that foreigners had come 
to this country to plot against its welfare, 
As there were people who thought every 
poor man a Chartist, and every Chartist a 
rebel, so were there people who thought 
every foreigner an enemy. Conceiving 
the Bill to be, in the words of Lord Hol- 
land’s protest, cruel, unjust, and unconsti- 
tutional, he considered it his duty to give 
it his opposition. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL was un- 
willing to prolong the discussion, but after 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark and the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone, he was in- 
duced to attempt to remove a misconcep- 
tion under which they laboured with re- 
spect to the object of the Bill. Though 
the noble Lord had argued against the 
principle of the Bill, as if it were identical 
with that of anterior measures, yet he had 
admitted that the Bill was different from 
former Alien Bills, and he had, in truth, 
answered all his own arguments. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Southwark relied 
on no objections to the Bill except such as 
were the repetition of objections stated to 
former Alien Bills; and because the Bills 
of 1793 and 1814 were opposed by men of 
great note and distinction, he contended 
that therefore a different Bill, directed to 
a different object, and proposed under dif- 
ferent circumstances, ought not to have 
been introduced by the Members of the 
present Government. The circumstances 
were different. The object was entirely 
different; for whereas in 1793 and 1814 
foreigners had to meet insuperable obsta- 
cles in the way of their obtaining letters of 
naturalisation, they might now obtain them 
without difficulty. If they came to this 
country to reside and carry on business, and 
had no design against the peace of the 
country, they might obtain letters of na- 
turalisation with the greatest possible fa- 
cility, and at no expense whatever. On 
the production of a certificate of character, 
and on proof of their intention to reside 
here for purposes of business, they obtain- 
ed letters of naturalisation, which would 
put them beyond the scope of this Bill al 
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together. The present Bill was totally 
diferent from former Bills; it was assail- 
able on none of the grounds on which the 
rotests against former Bills proceeded, 
except those disputed grounds of impolicy 
or injustice which were open to discussion 
on the facts of the case. It had been 
argued that, even if not perverted to im- 
proper purposes, the effect of the Bill 
might be to deter the friends of civil and 
religious liberty from other countries from 
secking refuge and protection under the 
laws of this country. The Acts of 1793 
and 1814 authorised Her Majesty and the 
Privy Council, with no reason assigned, 
and no responsibility which could be speci- 
fically attached to any Minister, to pro- 
claim an alien and deport him at once. 
Under this Bill the Government could not 
act except on information that there was 
reason to believe the person to whom it re- 
lated had designs against the public peace. 
The Secretary of State would be bound to 
produce that information; he would be 
bound to show that he had received that 
information that the party was obnoxious 
to the charges made against him. But 


the hon. Baronet further described the Bill 
as unjust, supposing that resident aliens 
night be subjected to actual punishment 


without trial. Such was not the case. An 
alien residing here might obtain letters of 
naturalisation, Every person settling in 
this country, and not harbouring designs 
against the peace, was entitled to obtain 
such letters; and there could now be no 
such argument as there was when Lord 
Holland entered his protest. But, in the 
third place, it was argued that the Bill 
was unconstitutional. Those grounds of 
objection were applicable to former mea- 
sures, but not to the present. The hon. 
Baronet said, the Government offered no 
proof that the measure was required under 
existing circumstances. But so far the 
measure depended on the confidence which 
the House had in the Government. No 
Government could be expected to come 
here and state all the details with respect 
to the grounds on which such a measure 
was demanded. It was because the Go- 
vernment thought there was reason to ap- 
prehend that improper designs were enter- 
tained by parties now in the country com- 
ing from abroad. If there were no such 
Parties, then the Bill would be harmless, at 
all events. The measure might be called 
Into operation; but could not be made an 
Instrument in the hands of a foreign Go- 
vernment, ‘The measure could be applied 
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only in cases where there were cireum- 
stances which justified the belief of the 
Government that the party against whom 
information was lodged entertained designs 
against the peace and Government of this 
realm. In that, he believed, consisted the 
main distinction between this and former 
Acts. Upon these grounds, he held that 
this measure might be defended in perfect 
consistency with the admission that the ob- 
jections taken to the former measures 
which had been mentioned were well- 
founded. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he had listened 
with great attention to the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department, and the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, for some 
more distinct grounds than he had yet 
heard alleged in favour of a law which 
seemed to him to call for them, because it 
was a measure of timidity and apprehen- 
sion. It showed a want of confidence in 
the British people, who had so lately 
evinced in the most illustrious manner 
their determination to support peace and 
order, and it showed also a want of confi- 
dence in the Government and people of 
France, who, under very trying circum- 
stances, had as yet done nothing whatever 
to excite suspicion or hostile feeling upon 
our part. He thought a different sort of 
legislation would become the Government 
of such an empire as this; he thought, con- 
vulsed as the world was, there could be no 
better time to show our reliance on those 
institutions which had stood the test of so 
many ages, and supported so eminently 
the character, not only of durability, but 
of that elasticity which accommodated it- 
self to the spirit of the age, and enabled 
us, by enlarging the sphere of privilege, 
and the conditions of political power, to 
give them greater extension when the 
state of society required it, without any of 
those convulsions by which other countries 
were torn. He could not see that any case 
of necessity had been made out for the 
grant of powers which, to say the least of 
them, were capable of a very invidious and 
eruel application—which put the liberty, 
property, and prospects of individuals at 
the mercy of the Minister for the time 
being--and exposed a man to that sort of 
attack against which it was so difficult to 
defend oneself—anonymous writings, per- 
haps, addressed to a Secretary of State, 
who, it seemed, might be brought in con- 
tact with a class of persons whom a Mem- 
ber of the English Government ought to 
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avoid consorting with. 
have a back door for the receipt of accusa- 
tions and calumnies, which, under the 
plausible pretext of the public safety, 
might be only the ebullition of individual 
spite, or the gratification of personal vin- 
dictiveness; which might be used offen- 
sively against man or woman. For it 
could not be forgotten that the first per- 
son deported under the law of ’93, from 
which this measure was taken, was a wo- 
man, who could hardly have been supposed 
the source of material danger to this coun- 
try or its institutions; the widow of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, whose name had since 
been raised to so different a position in 
connexion with the finest feelings and 
associations of humanity by writers of the 
sister country. Ministers had been charged 
with inconsistency in introducing this Bill. 
However truly that might apply with re- 
ference to their conduct in past years, he 
was free to admit that the objection had 
less force with him than others which had 
been adduced; because, if he looked to 
the last measure they had brought into the 
House, he thought this might be held to be 
a very consistent and appropriate supple- 
ment to the Act just passed for the better 
security of the Crown and Government of 
these realms. The one belonged to the 
other; they dovetailed admirably— 
“ Sure such a pair was never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature ‘” 

This Bill completed that conversion of 
Ministers from the policy of the old Whigs 
of this country to that of Pitt, Castlereagh, 
and Sidmouth, which began with the first 
of these measures, and might be considered 
as continued by the second. It showed 
that the expression used by Pitt in the dis- 
cussions on the Regency question, that he 
would ‘‘un-Whig the Gentleman for the rest 
of his life,” could no longer be used against 
them, for they had in truth most effectually 
un-Whigged themselves. The only thing 
said by the right hon. Baronet to show the 
necessity for this Bill, was, that he was 
afraid of republican missionaries. Now, 
the danger from republicanism in England 
at this time was surely at its very lowest 
point. The power of *‘ open and advised 
speaking ’’ to this end which any French- 
man could exert amongst us, was surely of 
avery limited nature. Had it been forgot- 
ten that the most accomplished of French 
tragic actors, the celebrated Talma, was 
never allowed to carry out his wish of act- 
ing Hamlet on the English stage, because 
it was felt by the managers that the very 
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audience ina roar? Vain were fears then 
of speeches to be made by foreigners for the 
purpose of stirring up sedition amongst 
our population. If we wished to extin. 
guish desires which might be entertained 
by any portion of them for changes in g0- 
vernments and institutions, it would be ne. 
cessary rather to seek to be invested with 
a power of punishment, or suppression over 
the writings of the illustrious dead of our 
own country, than over the machinations 
of the living missionaries of other lands, 
The great republican teachers, if English- 
men could now be practically republicanized, 
would be found on the shelves of our libra. 
ries, in the pages of the Miltons, Sidneys, 
Harringtons, Mores, and others of later 
date. If such men, speaking to us in our 
native language, with a style fraught with 
the harmonies of the olden time—appealing 
to our hearts by rich trains of glorious 
associations, commanding almost the idola- 
try of the student—if these failed to make 
us republican, where could be the power of 
Frenchmen, Germans, or the natives of 
any other region, to seduce the inhabitants 
of these realms from their plighted allegi- 
ance to their Queen? He apprehended 
that the free inhabitants of this country 
had at least as much affinity with the re- 
publicanism of others as with their despot- 
ism. But if it were said that it was not 
abstract republicanism, but the doctrines 
of socialism and communism we were to be 
afraid of, let us take example from the 
noble-minded man who was now at the 
head of the French people. Those doe- 
trines had been the rock a-head of the 
French Government during all the danger- 
ous period that had elapsed since the days 
of February; our own socialist and com- 
munist leaders had been in Paris during 
all that interval, fraternising with those 
who shared their opinions, presenting ad- 
dresses, and making themselves conspicu- 
ous; yet the eminent man to whom he re- 
ferred had not deported one of them. Let 
us then rather imitate that example, fortified 
especially as we were by so many reasons 
of confidence in the loyalty of our people, 
and the security of our institutions. Such 
measures as the present afforded no relia- 
ble guarantee; they were as worthless to 
the real peace and security of the institu- 
tions of these realms, as the parchment on 
which they were written would be worth- 
less by way of buttress to that venerable 
edifice under whose shadow they were DoW 
deliberating, which had stood the storms of 
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ages past, and would stand the storms of 

s yet to come. He could not agree 
with the Attorney General that such mea- 
sures, if not enforced, would do no harm. 
They did this harm: they falsified the 
character of this country; they put us in 
an untrue position as to the public opinion 
of Europe and the world ; they declared 
apprehensions which did not really exist, 
or had no real grounds of existence; they 
imputed a fickleness, an untrustworthiness, 
a proneness to be led into violence, which 
were not the character of the people of this 
country, never had been, and never would 
be; and they put us in this false position, 
that they were likely to affect most injuri- 
ously our relations with other States. They 
might breed misunderstandings which 
would plunge us into war, that worst of all 
calamities; they showed a suspicion of what 
was going on in Europe; they showed that 
we did not rely on the events that were 
now taking place, being so over-ruled as to 
guide the world to the possession of freedom 
and the enjoyment of happiness; they pro- 
claimed ourselves to be at variance with our 
surrounding neighbours, to be looking on 
fearfully, jealously, and suspiciously, and by 
so doing, they put us on the wrong side, ally- 
ing us with those who sought to uphold a 
past that could not be prolonged, and ob- 
struct a future that must and would be re- 
alised. They made us the enemies of rising 
constitutional Governments, and the friends 
of despotisms everywhere deservedly crum- 
bling into oblivion. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND could fully 
subscribe to every word of the eloquent 
speech which the House had now heard 
with respect to the confidence to be repos- 
ed in the constitution. The noble Lord 
(Lord D. Stuart) said the measure was 
contrary to Magna Charta, which provided 
for a settlement in this country of fo- 
reign merchants. He (Mr. Drummond) 
had read the Bill several times. He 
had perceived it was directed against the 
residence of foreign traitors; but he found 
hot one word against foreign merchants. 
Hon. Gentlemen had expressed surprise 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had in- 
troduced the Bill had said nothing as to its 
necessity. Did they know nothing of 
what was going on in Europe? The hon. 
Baronet had told the House that a similar 
measure had been objected to in former 
times by many great authorities; but per- 
haps he was not aware that sitting on 
the same benches with them in those 
times were Members of a ‘ Correspond- 
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ing Society’ sworn to promulgate their 
doctrines all over Europe. How far these 
eminent persons were tainted by such 
opinions, it were hard to say; and cer- 
tainly he (Mr. Drummond) was not now 
going to vindicate the sayings and doings 
of any Whigs on the subject since the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution. A poet 
had given a description of this city as— 
“ London, the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
Condemned by fortune and resistless fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted State.” 


The hon. Baronet seemed anxious that 
London should still exhibit that character. 
He said this was a new measure. The 
other day the Government were charged 
with bringing into operation an old law of 
Charles II. If the plague were now to 
break out, physicians would not recur to 
Thucydides to see how it was treated in 
Athens, nor would they look at the old 
authorities which recorded how the dis- 
ease was dealt with during its ravages in 
London. In the good old times, an Earl 
of Westmoreland marched up to London, 
and made palpable open war: but now 
there was peaceable agitation carried on till 
people were prepared to rise, till arms were 
procured, till people were trained in their 
use; and then resistance was said to be a 
sacred duty. Ife was much surprised to 
hear it said by more than one hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that there was no reason to 
apprehend propagandism. A remarkable 
circumstance attending the former French 
Revolution was, that people began by pro- 
pagandism before they began with reforma- 
tion of abuses in the respective countries 
to which they belonged. So long back as 
in 1773, Voltaire settled himself on the bor- 
ders of Switzerland, and promulgated the 
doctrines which a few years afterwards he 
propagated in his own country. It was 
said there was no propagandism now. Only 
yesterday he had read a letter sent by Count 
de Montalembert to the Zablet, in which 
letter it was said to the Irish in so many 
words, ‘Don’t make war with England; 
but I will tell you what we will do—we 
will make war for Poland.’”? What busi- 
ness had he to go to Poland for this war 
more than to this country? It had been 
asked why should the country not rely 
now on their institutions as in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, since she never applied 
for an Alien Act ? If they gave Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers a Star Chamber, they were 
not likely to apply for an Alien Bill. If they 
distrusted the opinions of modern British 
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writers with respect to those who distin- 
guished themselves by their advocacy of 
propagandism, he would take leave to refer 
to the opinions of the French Minister, 
recorded so far back as the year 1839. 
The writer in question says— 

“Yes, it is a sad and extraordinary spectacle 
that this hierarchy presents—organised for pillage 
and erime. The assassination of kings in gene- 
ral and of him whom the Revolution of July placed 
on the throne of July in particular, is preached as 
the most holy of duties; but this is not all—the 
revolution which they desire to effect is at once 
political and social. It is not only royalty that 
they wish to extirpate from the soil, but it is above 
all the aristocracy, and aristocrats, and the list of 
aristocrats is long. The landed proprietor is 
chief aristocrat ; the capitalist, the manufac- 
turer, and whoever is convicted of possessing an 
acre of land, or a hundred crowns of rent. They 
will carry the hatchet and the torch against these 
monstrous inequalities. They will level by the 
same blow, heads, ranks, and fortunes. The 
double reform which they wish to found on the 
ruin of the monarchy and of society, is in polities 
the sovereignty of the people modified by the 
scaffold ; in the revenue, equality of fortunes and 
community of goods. Such is their end, and such 
are their means.” 


Such was the light in which the pro- 
ceedings of the revolutionist party in 
France were viewed by a French Minister 
in 1859. He did not mean to express 
any wish one way or another with respect 
to the great events which had recently 
occurred in other countries; but as one 
hon. Member had expressed in that House 
his enthusiastic admiration of the re- 
volutionary doctrines, and his anxious 
desire for their success, it was at least 
open for him to declare his determined de- 
testation of them, and his conviction that 
they could end in nothing but universal 
slaughter and civil war. [Laughter.] It 
might be all very well for hon. Members 
to laugh at these things; but he should like 
to know what they would do with a people 
to whom they had deliberately made pro- 
mises which it was wholly out of their 
power to realise? And he would take 
the liberty of hinting—for he had not time 
or opportunity to do more—that the greater 
part of the discontent at present prevail- 
ing in the country was to be attributed to 
the fact, that promises had been made to 
the people which could never be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. URQUHART objected to any dif- 
ference of legislation for foreigners, and 
was at a loss to conceive why the Crown 
and Government Security Bill was not a 
sufficient protection against the machina- 
tions of foreigners in this country. It had 
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been the privilege of England in all time 
to afford unstinted hospitality to the un. 
fortunate of all countries in the world, and 
that not only by law, but from the natural 
impulse of the national mind and charae. 
ter; and he objected to the Bill also as g 
falsification of that character. He cop. 
sidered it utterly inconsistent with the 
measure which they had lately been de. 
bating—that of the admission of Jews 
into Parliament; and it was remarkable, 
thatin the Old Testament it was laid down 
in a most precise manner that there should 
be no difference in the law or in the manner 
for the native and for the alien. He ridi- 
culed the idea of propagandism in these 
days, in which there were no secret socie- 
ties or conspiracies, but in which move- 
ments were produced by public opinion, 
and the press was the vehicle of the con- 
tagion. With regard to the security said 
to be given in this Bill by means of writ- 
ten informations which might be called for 
in that House, he thought that quite falla- 
cious. He reminded the House of what 
had passed with reference to opening let- 
ters. A Committee had been appointed 
on the subject, which had inquired into 
everything but the point at issue, and had 
reported upon all the letters opened by 
warrant, while it passed over in silence all 
that had been opened without warrant. If 
an inquiry in that House could thus be 
shelved, in a home affair of importance, 
there was not much security against the 
abuse of this power in the case of a few 
poor foreigners. He feared also that it 
would bring us into collision with foreign 
Powers; and, though he would say nothing 
about the present Government, the powers 
might be used in the hands of some Min- 
isters as an instrument of tyranny by fo- 
reign despots; in the same way that the 
police of London had been made subser- 
vient to such a purpose in the case of a 
Polish nobleman alluded to by the noble 
Lord (Lord D. Stuart). He considered it 
would be far better to let the Government 
act on its own responsibility with respect 
to the removal of foreigners whose pre- 
sence they deemed objectionable, and after- 
wards come to Parliament for a Bill of In- 
demnity. The granting to Government 4 
power as affecting the removal of aliens, 
was, moreover, a question touching our I- 
ternal liberty. The measure was also ob- 
jectionable, because it gave a judicial ap- 
peal to the Privy Council. The grounds 
of removal must then be judicial; and, 48 
this was the case, what necessity was 
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there for removing them from a court of 
justice competent to try them? If there 
were grounds for making a court decide 
that an alien should be removed, there 
would be something to justify his being 
proceeded against in the ordinary courts 
of law. To take that power out of the 
hands of the law, and invest it in a Secre- 
tary of State, would, he feared, be opening 
the door to the exercise of arbitrary and 
irresponsible power. Holding these opin- 
jons, he would have great satisfaction in 
voting against the Bill. When the Go- 
yernment, upon a recent occasion, asked 
for additional power to preserve the peace 
of the empire, he readily gave them his 
support; and for that very reason he would 
now resist, by every possible means, those 
exceptionable powers which they wished to 
obtain, not against the nation, but the alien 
friend. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
said, that it seemed to him that the seve- 
ral speakers against the Bill had so lost 
themselves in their own eloquence as not 
to have touched the point in question. 
There could, he thought, be little doubt of 
the fact that there was a considerable num- 
ber of Germans and Frenchmen—it did 
not signify what nation they belonged to 
—but there were foreigners, he believed, 
in this country who entertained wild and 
anti-social opinions, and who were ready to 
upset not only the Government of their 
own country, but the Government of any 
other nation they could manage to ope- 
rate upon. That being the fact, they all 
knew, from what had lately occurred on 
the Continent, how easily a small number 
of men might produce great confusion and 
bloodshed, and damage to life and pro- 
perty, if so disposed; and he must say, 
that under such circumstances, it was the 
bounden duty of Government to take such 
means as they might find to be necessary 
to prevent such persons creating disorder 
among the people over whom they (the 
Government) had been called to rule. 

Mr. HUME was not surprised that no 
hon. Member should have taken the same 
view of the question as that adopted by the 
noble Lord, for assuredly there was no 
sane man inside or outside of that House 
who could seriously participate in the ap- 
prehensions of the noble Lord. Was it 
Possible that any sane man could believe 
that if a Frenchman or a German were to 
stand up in a meeting of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, or Irishmen, and to advocate 
revolution and the overthrow of the British 
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constitution, he would receive anything 
else for his trouble but hissings and hoot- 
ings? It was really preposterous to enter- 
tain such apprehensions. To talk about 
Frenchmen or Germans, or any foreigners, 
coming over to England to excite the Brit- 
ish population to rebellion, was about as ra- 
tional as to suppose that a bevy of ourang- 
outangs should visit the country on a like 
mission. The fact was, the noble Lord 
was panic-stricken. He must have been a 
special constable on a recent memorable 
occasion, and must have witnessed while 
on duty some terrible spectacle or other, or 
else have received some terrible revelation 
or other which had excited his alarm be- 
yond all reasonable limits. Where were 
these French and German cut-throats who 
had frightened the noble Lord from his 
propriety? It was really monstrous that 
that House should, through fear of some 
unintelligible phantom, give its sanction 
to principles which had long been odious 
to every friend of free government. There 
was no man who for the last sixty years 
had professed to hold liberal opinions in 
the least estimation, who had not repeat- 
edly expressed his detestation of such 
measures as the present. It was subver- 
sive of every principle to which the Eng- 
lish people had heretofore declared their 
attachment, that a law should be passed 
depriving the accused man of the privi- 
leges of being confronted openly with his 
accuser, and getting a public and impar- 
tial trial. Great cruelty and great injus- 
tice must inevitably characterise the ope- 
ration of such a law. It was wholly un- 
necessary. He had too much confidence 
in the good sense and the loyalty of the 
British population to suppose that it was 
in the power of any body of foreigners to 
seduce them from their allegiance. To 
affirm the contrary, was to slander the 
character of the country. When a similar 
measure to the present was brought for- 
ward, in 1822, by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, it had to en- 
counter a fierce opposition; and he (Mr. 
Hume) was proud to say he voted against 
it in every stage. Sir James Mackintosh 
declared that it was a melancholy thing 
that the House should be called upon to 
give its sanction to so un-English a pro- 
ceeding; Lord Denman expressed his de- 
termination to give it an ‘* unqualified op- 
position;’’ and as for the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Harwich (Sir John C. 
Hobhouse), he could find no language suf- 
ficiently powerful adequately to convey his 
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disgust and indignation at it. He was at 
a loss to think what dream could have come 
over the last-named Gentleman, or what 
wild infatuation could have wrought so 
wonderful a revolution in his principles 
and those of his Colleagues. He, however, 
had not changed. It would afford him 
pride and pleasure to record his vote 
against the Bill in all its stages. 

Dr. BOWRING could not allow the 
Bill to be read a second time, without pro- 
testing against it as a most arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measure. Under our or- 
dinary forms of law a man who was ac- 
cused of crime was allowed to see his 
judge, and confront his accuser; but under 
the present Bill the Secretary of State, 
upon any information, no doubt written, 
but emanating, it might be, from indivi- 
dual hostility or malignity, or perhaps from 
a despotic and tyrannical Government, had 
the power to banish any foreigner from 
the land. It was said, that all who chose 
might apply for letters of naturalisation; 
but there were thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who came to this country as mer- 
chants and travellers, or for the purpose of 
receiving instruction, who did not intend 
to naturalise themselves. He had no ap- 
prehension; he thought that all institutions 
that were deserving of being preserved 
would be preserved by the good opinion of 
those who were interested in their preser- 
vation. We were, in fact, all propagan- 
dists as far as we were able; and he was 
very glad to see propagandism of liberal 
opinions and popular Governments spread- 
ing throughout the country; for he believed 
that such opinions were associated with the 
development of human intellect and the 
future happiness of man. 

Captain HARRIS thought the Govern- 
ment entitled te the thanks of the country 
for their promptness in bringing forward 
this measure of safety. The conduct of 
many foreigners upon a recent occasion, 
showed the necessity of some measure of 
this sort, for it was notorious that they 
mingled with the crowd in Trafalgar- | 
square, and endeavoured to incite them to | 
violence. The respectable and well-dis- | 
posed foreigners resident in this country | 
would hail the Bill with satisfaction. He | 
would give it his cordial support. 

Mr. EWART had listened with atten- 
tion for some sound reasons in support of | 
the Bill, but he could not detect any. He 
believed that a measure of this sort was 
altogether unnecessary, as the conduct of 
the people on the 10th of last month, 
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showed that they were determined to pre. 
serve order and maintain peace under al] 
The Government had less 
justification for going on with the Bill now 
than they had when they first introduced 
it, and this would be an additional reason 
for inducing him to vote against it. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘‘now’’ stand part of the question: 
—Ayes 141; Noes 22: Majority 119, 
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TELLERS, 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE—IRELAND. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, in 
rising to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to regulate the Elective Franchise, and for 


the Registration of Parliamentary Electors 
in Ireland, hoped he might ask the atten- 
tion of the House for a few moments while 
he proceeded briefly to state the nature of 
the Bill which it was his duty to propose. 
He felt it was quite unnecessary for him to 
dilate on the great importance of this 
question; it had been recognised by suc- 
cessive Governments and by successive 
Parliaments, and yet the evils of the sys- 
tem remained to the present day unre- 
dressed and in full operation. Those evils, 
as they at present exist, he took to be 
threefold: first of all, the nature of the 
franchise as it exists in Ireland ; secondly, 
the insufficiency of the constituencies de- 
pendent upon the nature of that franchise; 
and, thirdly, the system of registration, 
which is most imperfect, giving rise, as 
had been justly said, to many and grave 
abuses. First of all, he would call the at- 
tention of the House for a very few mo- 
ments to the nature of the franchise as it 
exists in Ireland; and, perhaps, he need not 
go further in calling the attention of the 
House to this point, than simply to say 
that the franchise, as it at present exists 
in Ireland, is ambiguous. There might be 
some persons who objected to a high fran- 
chise; there might be some who objected 
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to a low franchise ; but he believed that 
of all the curses that ever was inflicted 
upon a country — and particularly a coun- 
try situated like Ireland—an ambiguous 
franchise was the worst. They had heard 
in that House, over and over again, in the 
course of debates on this question, the 
opinions of hon. Members on what is called 
the solvent-tenant test, and the beneficial- 
interest test. They knew that the Judges 
of the land differed in their construction of 
the Act of Parliament. They knew, also, 
that the assistant barristers in Ireland dif- 
fered in their construction of the Act of 
Parliament ; and he believed that even 
those who had framed the Reform Bill— 
or, at least, many of those who took part 
in the debates on the Reform Bill—differed 
in the construction of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Many hon. Members on both sides 
of the House, in discussing the question, 
had been unable to come to a correct de- 
cision on the subject ; and such being the 
case, it could be hardly supposed that the 
peasantry coming forward to register their 
votes could form a correct opinion on the 
subject. Then let them see the great 
evil that was caused by this state of the 
franchise. An assistant barrister might 
register in one way; but whether or not it 
was to be finally allowed depended upon 
the going Judge of assize, and the con- 
struction he might put upon the Act. It 
appeared that neither Judges nor assistant 
barristers could agree in their construction 
of the Act of Parliament; and having said 
that, he conceived he said enough to show 
that, in this respect at all events, a change 
was desirable. What was the next evil he 
complained of ? It was the insufficiency 
of the franchise in Ireland. He would not 
weary the House by going into detail, or 
by alluding to figures; but documents were 
at the command of every hon. Member of 
the House to show that the constituencies 
of Ireland were dwindling away, and yearly 
becoming less; and except the House step- , 
ped in and legislated on the subject, the 
representative system in Ireland would be- 
come nothing more nor less than a nullity. 
The numbers of the constituencies were to 
be found in documents on the table of the 
House; but let not hon. Gentlemen sup- 
pose that those documents gave a correct 
idea of the number of the voters in Ire- 
land. When they saw the number of vo- 
ters registered, did they consider how 
many of those voters were brought to the 
poll? Not at all; but if they looked to 
elections in Ireland, and to contests that 
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had lately occurred, and compared the 
number of voters registered with the num- 
bers which, even in the most severe con- 
tests, were brought to the poll, it would be 
found that the numbers brought to the 
poll were considerably less than the very 
small number which appeared on the face 
of the documents as returned to the House. 
He had now stated two of the evils con- 
nected with the franchise in Ireland: first 
of all, the nature of the franchise; and, 
secondly, the insufficient number of elec- 
tors, caused by the state of the franchise. 
There was a third evil, to which he now 
begged to call attention, namely, the pre- 
sent registration system, which, as he had 
stated before, is liable to great abuse, and 
calls loudly for redress. Ue would now 
state to the House what it was proposed to 
do by the Bill which he desired to intro- 
duce; and first of all what remedy they in- 
tended to adopt in reference to the first of 
the evils to which he had called attention. 
Hon. Members were aware that the fran- 
chise in Ireland was, he might say, of two 
descriptions — one a franchise connected 
with occupation, the other a franchise 
which does not require occupation. The 


franchise connected with occupation was 
generally possessed by that which is called 


the poorer classes, and that occupation 
franchise is connected with a tenure. His 
opinion was that first of all it was neces- 
sary strictly to define the franchise. It 
was desirable that it should not be left, as 
a question uf value, to be sworn to by the 
occupier himself at the time he came for- 
ward to register, and that they should 
adopt some fixed scale, which would do 
away altogether with the necessity for an 
oath. He knew of no plan that could be 
better adopted than that of falling back 
upon a rating. That was defined and pre- 
cise, and was not liable to abuse, and a 
voter might be registered without being 
called upon to give his own deposition, or 
to swear to a beneficial interest, or to take 
the solvent-tenant test, which is now un- 
fortunately necessary. He proposed, that 
the franchise should be placed on a rating. 
Ile proposed, first of all, that all the exist- 
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ing franchises requiring occupation should 
be at once abolished, and in lieu thereof | 
a simple rating to the poor-law should be | 
substituted, at a net annual value of 8. | 
and upwards. The franchise he proposed | 
should be totally unconneeted with any | 
tenure, but based on the simple rating to | 
the annual value of 8/. This he proposed | 
as the occupier’s test. Ie did not propose | 
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that any change should take place in those 
franchises which did not require occupaney, 
but would allow them to remain as they 
are. He also proposed to extend the $j, 
franchise to joint occupiers, provided each 
joint occupier’s quota, when the whole sum 
was divided, amounted to 8/. annual value, 
The Bill also proposed to confer the elec. 
tive franchise on persons having land in 
fee or in tail to the rated annual value of 
5l. These alterations would give a very 
large increase in the constituent body; and 
if permitted to introduce this Bill, he would 
be prepared to show that that increase 
would not be unfair, as compared with 
England, Scotland, or Wales, or in any 
manner disproportionate ; but that, con- 
sidering the state of the country, and the 
condition of society, it was a just, fair, and 
liberal adjustment. He would now briefly 
state the plan he proposed with regard to 
the registration of the franchise. He pro- 
posed that the clerks of the different poor- 
law unions in Ireland should transmit to 
the clerks of the peace the list of persons 
rated as occupying lands and tenements, 
setting forth the amounts at which they 
were rated. These lists should be trans- 
mitted to the clerks of the peace, who 
would then make the list of voters other- 
wise qualified than by occupation, and 
afterwards add the occupiers to the lists. 
He also proposed that there should be a 
proviso that the occupier must have been 
in occupation six months, and must pro- 
duce, before voting, a receipt for the pay- 
ment of the last rate made for the poor. 
Then, with regard to the franchise of the 
towns, he did not propose that any change 
should take place in the qualification; but 
great complaints having been made in Ire- 
land as to the payment of municipal taxes, 
the plan now proposed would require no 
other payment from the voter but that of 
the poor-rate to entitle him to vote. Such 
was the measure he had to submit to the 
House. The registration part of the ques- 
tion was exceedingly complicated; and he 
preferred laying the Bill upon the table, in 
order to afford the House an opportunity 
of examining its provisions; and when they 
came to the second reading he should be 
prepared to go into the whole matter, and, 
he hoped, to justify the nature of the mea- 
sure to the House. His reason for intro- 
ducing it might be principally, but not al- 
together, political. He believed it was the 
most desirable thing that leases should be 
granted to tenants in Ireland; and he knew 
of nothing which would more tend to induce 
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the landlords to give leases to their ten- 
antry than the system contemplated by 
the Bill of disconnecting the franchise from 
the lease. In its social effects also the 
measure would be most beneficial; but he 
would now refrain from entering into the 
subject further; and would simply move for 
leave to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. HUME said, if by any mistake or 
other accidental circumstance the arrears 
were left unpaid, that ought not to disqua- 
lify a voter. He thought the rating of 
itself a sufficient qualification for the fran- 
chise, without any reference to their pay- 
ment of the rates, which could easily be 
enforced by the ordinary law. He found 
that, according to the returns of 1835, the 
number of voters in Ireland was 90,000. 
He wished to know the right hon. Baronet’s 
(Sir W. Somerville’s) estimate of the in- 
crease in the constituency likely to ensue 
from his Bill. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE calculated the 
number of voters in Ireland would be 
quadrupled by the proposed measure. 

Sm D. NORRIS thought the Bill would 
effectually remove many of the present 
discouragements to the granting of leases, 
and making the tenant independent would 
be the best species of tenant-right which 
could be given in Ireland. All other kinds 
of tenant-right besides that were vague 
and visionary. He did not think it possible 
for him to make the House understand the 
great extent of the disgusting perjury pre- 
valent at the session courts in Ireland, 
owing to the franchise being left to depend 
solely upon the oath of the party applying 
to have his name enrolled as a voter. But 
the present measure would leave the evils 
connected with the registration in the 
towns altogether untouched. Was the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir W. Somerville) 
aware that certain judges and revising 
barristers in Ireland allowed rent-charges 
the franchise, while other judges aad bar- 
risters withheld it from them? Let them 
have one entire system of franchise : let it 
be known what they were to register, and 
then, with a proper mode of registering, 
all the difficulties which beset the question 
would vanish. 

Leave given. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eleven o’elock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1848. 


Minvres. New MemsBer Sworn.—For Carlisle, William 
Nicholson Hodgson, Esq. 
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Pusiie BILLs.—Reported.—Great Yarmouth Coal Duties. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Aglionby, from Hors- 
ham, for Inquiry respecting Lewes, and other Boroughs. 
By Mr. Wood, from Stamford, for Inquiry into the Elee- 
tion of that Place.—By Mr. H. Drummond, from Arthur 
P. Perceval, B.C.L., Chaplain to the Queen, respecting 
the Consecration of Dr. Hampden.—By Mr. J. Bailey, 
from Hay (Brecknockshire), and other Hon. Members, 
from several Places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. Duncan, from the Presbyterian Congre- 
gation of Wallacetown, Dundee, and by Mr. Loch, from 
Cromarty, for Alteration of the Law respecting Sites 
for Churches (Seotland).—By Mr. Milner Gibson, from 
Manchester, and by Mr. Stuart Wortley, from Members 
of the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, 
for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By 
Mr. Rufford, in favour of the Exemption of Small Tene- 
ments from Rating Bill—By Mr. Childers, from Mem- 
bers of the Loyal Vale of Mowbray Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, Malton 
District, for Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By 
Mr. Cardwell, from the Liverpool Guardian Society for 
the Protection of Trade, for Alteration of the Law re- 
specting County Courts.—By Mr. Loch, from the Council 
of Tain (Scotland), in Favour of the Crown and Govern- 
ment Security Bill.—-By Mr. Duncan, from Wallacetown, 
Dundee, and by Mr. Greene, from Cockerham (Lancas- 
ter), against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, 
Bill. 


Limerick. 


RIOT AT LIMERICK. 


Mr. G., A. HAMILTON begged leave 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, whether 
he had received any official intelligence 
from Ireland, in confirmation of a state- 
ment which he had read in the Times of 
that morning, and which he could not help 
adding was most ably and amusingly com- 
mented upon in that newspaper, namely, 
that there had been a moral force demon- 
stration in the city of Limerick? An 
émeute, in fact, in that city, on the part of 
the moral force party against the leaders 
of the physical force party—that the leaders 
of the physical force party, including Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Meagher of the sword, 
and Mr. Mitchell, had been seriously mal- 
treated and injured by those moral force 
men; and that these bellicose gentlemen 
of the physical force party had actually 
been obliged to seek protection from Her 
Majesty’s troops, and the constabulary of 
the city of Limerick ? 

Sux G. GREY: In reply to the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Gentleman, I beg to 
inform him that I have received a letter 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland which 
substantially confirms the statement he 
has alluded to. It appears, that a meet- 
ing was held at the city of Limerick, at 
which about 400 persons assembled, the 
gentlemen to whom the hon. Member has 
alluded being present, and that, during 
the meeting, an attack was made upon 


| them by the people of Limerick, and I be- 


lieve that it is to the prompt intervention 
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of the military and the police that the 
safety of the three gentlemen may be attri- 
buted. 


TILE TRIALS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. G. HAMILTON said, he would 
take the liberty of asking the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland another question of 
a kindred nature—it was, whether it was 
true, that Mr. Mitchell, the United Irish- 
man, who some time ago seemed to pant 
for a collision with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment either in a court of law or elsewhere, 
had resorted to the expedient of putting 
in dilatory pleas, which would have the 
effect of delaying the trial, and postponing 
that collision for a considerable time ? 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, it was 
certainly true that Mr. Mitchell had put in 
a plea of that description; but he hoped it 
would not have the effect of delaying the 
trial. 


THE “ NO HOUSE” ON TUESDAY. 

Mr. HUME wished to eall the attention 
of the Government to the fact of there 
being no House on Tuesday, no Member 
of the Government being present. He 
trusted that some means would be devised 
of securing an attendance sufficient to make 
a House, for the sake of public business. 
At present there was only one day upon 
which Government had not the priority. 
Yesterday, several important Motions stood 
for discussion, especially one, of which no- 
* tice had been given by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Oxford (Mr. Wood), and no 
Member of the Government was present at 
four o’clock. 

Sir G. GREY agreed with the hon. 
Member that it was desirable, for the sake 
of public business, that the House should 
not adjourn for want of a sufficient at- 
tendance of Members. He had not been 
aware that the House would be counted 
out, and when he came down at half-past 
four he was surprised to find that a House 
had not been made. The Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government were much occupied, 
but it was not their wish that there should 
be no House on Tuesday. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY, in order to con- 
tinue the discussion, moved that the House 
do now adjourn. This was not the first 
time, he said, that a House had been pre- 
vented when there was business before it 
disagreeable to the Government. He had 
himself been canvassed at the door, and 
asked not to go in, as there was business 
disagreeable to the Government; and it 
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was well known that a Motion stood for 
discussion last night which would haye 
involved inquiry into the conduct of 4 
noble Marquess. As the question of the 
ballot was approaching, he thought the 
Government ought to be on its guard, and 
at least have one or two Members always 
present to make a House; instead of which, 
they canvassed Members not to make 
House. He hoped the House would not 
suffer questions to be got rid of by pri- 
vate agreements made at the door of the 
House. 

Mr. PAGE WOOD having been pre- 
sent yesterday, he was not open to any 
imputation of neglecting his duty, and he 
wished to take this opportunity of offering 
a few observations upon the subject of his 
Motion. He had undertaken to bring it 
forward solely as a matter of duty. A 
petition had been put into his hands, com- 
plaining of a severe grievance suffered by 
one-third of the electors of the borough of 
Stamford, and bringing a serious charge 
against a noble individual—the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a county; and upon those two 
grounds he had been exceedingly anxious 
to bring the matter forward as speedily as 
possible. He had presented the petition 
on the 14th of March, and he had endea- 
voured to fix as early a day as he could to 
bring it on. The first day on which he 
had fixed it he had been prevented by the 
illness of the Speaker; and yesterday he 
was prevented by there being no House. 
In justice to the noble individual he had 
referred to, as well as to the parties com- 
plaining of a grievance, he was anxious to 
bring the question on as speedily as pos- 
sible; and he thought there should have 
been one individual at least connected with 
the Government in the House when it was 
expected to come on. He was connected 
with no party; this matter had not been 
sought by him, but he had undertaken it 
from a sense of duty. It was a question 
of great public importance; and, therefore, 
though he did not wish to impede the bu- 
siness of the country, he had given notice 
to bring it on the first day the House went 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. HERRIES hoped the hon. Member 
did not mean to be understood as insinuat- 
ing that there was any indisposition, on 
the part of any persons in that House, to 
discuss the subject he had referred to, or 
that they were not prepared to repel the 
accusations made in the petition, and to 
protect the character of the noble indivi- 
dual who had been so unjustly accused. 
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Nothing could be more unfounded than to 
suppose that there had been any under- 
standing with the Government that this 
matter should not be brought before the 
House. He was anxious that it should be 
brought forward, and was prepared to vin- 
dicate the character of the nobleman who 
had been so unjustly attacked in the pe- 
ition. 

CoroneEL SIBTHORP said, he thought 
the House ought to have some explanation 
from the right hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
to what they had been about yesterday. 
Where had they been? How had they 
been employed ? What duties had they 
been engaged in? If they could not be 
present themselves, they had a precious 
lot of well-paid underlings, some of whom 
might have been there. He therefore 
thought the House had a right to know 
what they had been about, that none of 
them could attend in this House yester- 


day. 
Se G. GREY said, that when he re- 


ceived information that there was no 


House, he and his Colleagues were intend- 
ing to come down, they having up to that 
time been engaged with important public 
He was quite ready to admit 


business. 
that the hon. Member for Oxford had used 
his best endeavours for the purpose of 
bringing his Motion under the notice of the 
House; and he regretted the occurrence 
which had oceasioned the disappointment 
to which reference had now been made. 
Sufficient explanation, as he thought, had 
already been given on the subject, and he 
therefore should not further occupy the 
time of the House than to say that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had a Motion on 
the Paper, and yet he never attended the 
sitting of the House, neither did the Mem- 
ber Stafford. 

Mr. HORSMAN thought it was hardly 
possible to suppose that the occurrence of 
yesterday was accidental. It was not the 
first time that such an attempt had been 
made by the Government—the practice 
was habitual and systematic; it had been 
resorted to the last time that he had an 
Ecclesiastical Motion on the Paper. It was 
within his own knowledge that subordinate 
Members of the Government went to the 
clubs, and told hon. Gentlemen not to go 
down, for that it was wished not to make 
4 House: that course had been habitually 
and systematically pursued. Now, he 
Wished to put this to the Government— 
independent Members of that House had 
hitherto enjoyed the advantage of two Mo- 
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tion days in the week; owing to the pres- 
sure of public business they had given up 
one of those, and he therefore thought they 
had a fair claim on the Government to se- 
cure them a House upon the other day. If 
something of that sort were not done, the 
result would prove rather an impediment 
to, than a means of, advancing public busi- 
ness, for Members would bring forward 
their Motions on going into Committee of 
Supply, and the supply days would, there- 
fore, be lost to the Government; hence the 
conduct of the Government in this matter 
would be not only unfair, but unwise. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Member 
who spoke last had asserted that the Go- 
vernment habitually and systematically en- 
deavoured to prevent the attendance of a 
sufficient number of Members to constitute 
a House on those occasions when they 
wished to get rid of a disagreeable Mo- 
tion; but he did not show that the Govern- 
ment succeeded, and he had given no 
proof whatever of the assertion which he 
took upon himself to make. It was, per- 
haps, not unworthy of notice that amongst 
the hon. Members who so loudly complain- 
ed that no House had been made yesterday, 
not one of them had attended at 4 o’clock. 
He also could not help observing that the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth never lost an 
opportunity of endeavouring to cast a slur 
upon the Government, although he was 
wholly unable to prove that any subordin- 
ate Member of the Government had inter- 
fered in the matter. It was apparently 
contended by some Members that, without 
regard to the question whether any Go- 
vernment business stood on the Paper or 
not, Ministers were bound to make and 
keep a House; that certainly appeared to 
him a very novel addition to their duties. 
If an hon. Member gave notice of a Mo- 
tion, and 40 Members out of 658 were 
not sufficiently convinced of its importance 
to take the trouble of coming down at 4 
o’clock, he did not see how any blame 
could attach to the Government. The 
true reason that a House was not made 
yesterday was this, that so soon after the 
holidays a great many Members had not 
yet returned to town. He regretted the 
occurrence, but he did not see how any re- 
sponsibility with regard to it could attach 
to the Government. 

Sir J. WALMSLEY said, it was only 
fair to the hon. Member for Glasgow to 
state that he came down at 4 o’clock, and 
the only cause of his not having been in- 
cluded in the 27 Members present was, 
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that he had gone up to the library and 
other parts of the building to search for 
others in order to make a House. 

Motion withdrawn. 


SMALL DEBTS BILL. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said he hoped 
the Government would not object to the 
alterations he proposed to make in the 
9th and 10th of Victoria, subject to such 
revision as might be made in Committee. 
The principal object of this Bill was to 
prevent any party from being imprisoned 
for debt in any part of a gaol except on 
the debtor’s side, or in any gaol where 
there was not a debtor’s side. If it should 
be answered there was already an Act, 
the 2nd and 3rd Victoria, directing that 
prisoners should be classified, and that 
debtors should be separated from other 
prisoners, he would reply that this could 
be no objection to his Bill, which did but 
make that more clear. But he had good 


reason to believe, that the judges of the 
Small Debts Courts had assumed the power 
of committing debtors to the felons’ side 
of the prisons: if this were doubted, he 
could state a dozen or fifteen instances 
which had been reported to him. 


Of Mr. 
Pollett’s case he had ample confirmation; 
so that a debtor could be consigned to a 
felon’s cell, and be compelled to have his 
hair cut off—for this appeared to be the 
custom of the prisons in that case. By 
the 99th Clause of the Small Debts Act, 
the judge of the court had the power to 
imprison for forty days a debtor whom he 
believed to have had since the judgment 
the power of paying, and who had not 
paid, a debt ordered to be paid; and this 
could be repeated on non-payment of each 
instalment, the judge having the right to 
divide the payment into as many instal- 
ments as he thought fit. In fact, a debtor 
who owed a sum under 20/. was much 
worse off than one who owed more; and, 
as the small debtor was not entitled to de- 
mand a jury where the debt did not 
exceed 5/., he was in such a case entirely 
at the mercy or caprice of the judge. 
Moreover, by Section 103, imprisonment 
under this Act did not operate as a satis- 
faction or extinguishment of the debt. He 
(Mr. Cochrane) should prefer seeing im- 
prisonment for debt abolished altogether, 
except in cases of positive fraud or false 
representation. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not, consistently with his duty, consent to 
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the second reading of this Bill. The House 
had far better at once repeal the late Ag 
for the more easy recovery of small debts 
than attempt so to alter it as to suit the 
views indicated by the hon. Member, The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that the 
provisions he complained of were introduced 
for the first time in the 9th and 10th of 
Victoria; but how stood the fact ? By 
the 7th and 8th of Victoria, c. 96, impri- 
sonment on final process, or in execution, 
was abolished where the debt was under 
201., except in cases where it should a 
pear to the judge that the debt had been 
contracted under false pretences, or with a 
fraudulent intent, or without reasonable as- 
surance of being able to pay it, or where 
the debtor had fraudulently concealed or 
made away with his property. This Aet 
was found to operate so prejudicially upon 
the lower class of tradesmen that. they 
were all in arms against it; and then the 
8th and 9th of Victoria, c. 127, was pas- 
sed, giving power to a creditor who had a 
judgment for a sum under 201. to summon 
the debtor before a Bankruptcy Commis. 
sioner or a judge of a small debts court; 
and if the debtor should appear to the 
court to have been guilty of any of the 
frauds mentioned in the former Act, or to 
have the means of paying the debt which 
he neglected to pay, he might be com- 
mitted for forty days to any gaol or debt- 
or’s prison in the county, and the imprison- 
ment was not to extinguish the debt. 
This Act restored to the local courts the 
business which under the previous Act 
they had lost; and it was found absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to retain that clause 
in the present Small Debts Act. Accord- 
ingly, that Act gave power to commit in 
such cases, not for misfortune, but for 
fraud, to the prison of the court, or the 
common gaol or house of correction of the 
district; and if it were to the debtor’s side, 
to live in idleness, these local courts might 
as well be shut up at once. He felt bound 
to move that this Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 
Bill put off for six months. 


GREAT YARMOUTH FREEMEN DIS- 
FRANCHISMENT BILL. 

House in Committee on the Yarmouth 
Freemen Disfranchisement Bill. 

On the question that the preamble of 
the Bill be postponed, 

Mr. STAFFORD moved that the Chair- 
man report progress. 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 16; 
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Noes 107: Majority 91. 
List of the Aves. 


Bagshaw, J. 

Barkly, H. 

Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, H. M. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Colvile, C. R. 

Fox, W. J. 


Greene, T 


Hodges, T. L, 
Rufford, F. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Thompson, Col. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


TELLERS, 
Stafford, A. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Arkwright, G. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baines, M. T. 

Barrington, Visct. 

Bentinck, Lord H. 

Beresford, W. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Bright, J. 

Brockman, E. D. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Bunbury, E. H. 

Busfeild, W. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 

Chichester, Lord J. L. 

Cholmeley, Sir M. 

Christy, S. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 

Cripps, W. 

Cubitt, W. 

Divett, E. 

Duncan, G. 

Duneuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 

Estcourt, J. B. B. 

Evans, Sir D. L. 

Fellowes, E. 

Fergus, J. 

Foley, J. H. II. 

Fordyce, A. D. 

Fortescue, hon, 

French, F, 

Fuller, A. E. 

Galway, Visct. 

Gaskell, J. M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Granger, 'T. C. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt, hon. Sir G. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hardeastle, J. A. 

Harris, hon. Capt. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Headlam, T. E. 

Heald, J. 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 

Hildyard, RO 

Hill, Lord M, 


Hornby, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G, T, 
Kershaw, J. 
Lewis, rt. hn. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Martin, S. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Miles, W. 

Monsell, W. 
Mowatt, F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Ogle, S. C. II. 

Ord, W. 

Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 
Perfect, R. 
Philips, Sir G. R. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. LI. C. 
Prime, R. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Serope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 


Spooner, R. 
Stuart, H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wilson, M. 

Wood, W. P. 
Yorke, H. G. R. 


TELLERS, 
Seymer, H. K, 
Stuart, J. 
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On Clause 1 being proposed, 

Mr. STAFFORD felt it his duty again 
to assert a principle which no majorities of 
that House could convince him was un- 
sound, There were two reasons why he 
objected to this Bill: first, because it pun- 
ished the innocent for the guilty; and, se- 
condly, because it refused to punish that 
class of persons whom he maintained to be 
the most guilty of all. It was stated in 
the report of the Committee, that the 
amount of bribery proved to have been 
committed at the last election in the bo- 
rough of Great Yarmouth was 461. 10s.; 
that the sums given as bribes varied from 
71. to 10s.; and that the number of free- 
men bribed consisted of thirteen or four- 
teen persons. The Committee recommend- 
ed, upon this evidence, that the whole 
of the freemen should be disfranchised, 
though they had been unable to find any 
proof of systematic corruption, except so 
far as that proof rested upon the testimony 
of a single witness. He contended that, 
in accordance with the principles which 
ordinarily regulated the administration of 
criminal justice, the promoters of this mea- 
sure ought to have contented themselves 
with bringing in a Bill to disfranchise the 
fourteen persons convicted of having re- 
ceived bribes. He maintained also, that 
those who offered the temptation, and held 
out the bribe, were at least as guilty as 
those who, in their destitution, accepted it. 
He held that to select a particular borough, 
and a particular class in that borough, and 
visit them with political extinction because 
they were poor and had yielded to the 
temptation of being bribed, while they 
avoided all mention of the tempters, ap- 
peared to him impolitic and unjust. He 
held that when they were taking means to 
punish those who had been bribed, they 
at the same time ought to take steps to 
reach those who were infinitely more guilty. 
They might depend upon it they never 
could promote purity of election by such a 
course as that now proposed; and he be- 
lieved they could only do so by passing a 
general Act which would make it criminal 
not only to be bribed, but to offer a bribe 
to any elector. If they passed such a Bill 
as the present, they never could convince 
those who had no votes that they were 
actuated by a desire to preserve purity of 
election. If a Bill was brought in for the 
purpose of disfranchising Mr. Coble, who 
had been active in bribing, it would be 
much more to the purpose. 

Mr. SEYMER had a word or two to 
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say in favour of Mr. Coble and a learned 
Serjeant, whose name had also been men- 
tioned. He believed that so long as there 
were persons ready and anxious to be 
bribed, as was the case at Great Yarmouth, 
there would always be found persons will- 
ing to bribe them; so long as they found 
people avowedly waiting on for the pur- 
pose of being bribed, crowding the stairs 
of particular houses with that object, and 
asking for the back arrears of former elec- 
tions, so long would bribery exist. The 
evidence given before the Committee clearly 
proved that many of the electors of Great 
Yarmouth looked upon bribery as a matter 
of course, as a custom of the place. The 
evidence also showed that the freemen 
were the persons who corrupted both can- 
didates and agents. It would be impossi- 
ble to avoid corrupt elections so long as 
persons willing and even claiming to be 
bribed were found to exist. 

Mr. PLOWDEN said, printed papers 
had been sent to him from Great Yar- 
mouth, in which the most unblushing 
avowal of bribery was put forth. They 
called it an ‘‘ ancient custom,”’ a ‘ privi- 
lege”’ to which they were entitled, de- 
nounced as their greatest enemies those 
who had brought these transactions to 
light, and styled as their dearest friends 
those who defended them. He trusted 
steps would be taken by that House to put 
down such occurrences as had been proved 
to take place in this borough. 

The clauses of the Bill agreed to. 

House resumed. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES BILL. 


Ilouse in Committee on the Joint Stock 
Companies Bill. 

On Clause 2, 

Mr. HEADLAM proposed to add, that 
‘*the word ‘ commissioner’ should mean 
any country commissioner of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, having jurisdiction in the 
town where the principal office of the com- 
pany is situate.”’ In all subsequent parts 
of the Bill, wheresoever the word ‘“ mas- 
ter”’ occurred, he proposed to substitute 
the words ‘* Master or Commissioner.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL consid- 
ered that the alteration would be a source 
of inconvenience to all parties. The first 
effect would be to establish a system of 
local Masters in Chancery all over the 
country in the resident Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy; and incessant appeals would 
be made, from the diversity of decisions 
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which might be expected from so many 
different parties. 

Mr. HUDSON observed, that the com. 
pliment paid to the Masters in Chancery in 
the present instance was not a compliment 
in which people throughout the countr 
would generally concur, for they had a 
horror of coming under their jurisdiction, 
With respect to the particular objects of the 
Bill, the feeling prevailed that a local ad. 
ministration would be greatly preferable 
to an administration centralised in London, 
Bringing home justice to the door of the 
people was one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred upon them; and, there. 
fore, if the operations under this Bill could 
be administered by the local courts of 
bankruptcy rather than by the Masters 
in Chancery, he should greatly prefer it. 
He earnestly hoped the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) would not throw over a sug- 
gestion like the one then before the 
House; but that, if he was not inclined 
at onee to consent to it, he would at least 
take time to consider it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that was just asking 
them to give equity matters over to Com- 
missioners of Bankruptey. [Mr. Stvarr: 
The Commissioners are all equity lawyers. ] 
That might be so; but their modes of pro- 
ceeding were not analogous to the practice 
in Chancery. If ever there was a case 
more than another in which business would 
be carried on better in London than in the 
country, it was the case of winding up the 
affairs of joint-stock companies whose 
shareholders resided not in any one lo- 
cality, but were to be found scattered all 
over the kingdom. In these circumstances, 
where could they find a more central place 
than London? It would introduce great 
confusion to depart from the original plan; 
and he hoped, if the hon. Member for 
Newcastle wished the Bill to pass, he would 
not press his Amendment. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that from the 
correspondence he had had on this subject, 
he was persuaded that, good as the Bill 
was, it would not be well received by the 
country generally, if the power of adminis- 
tration was left entirely in the hands of the 
Masters in Chancery. He hoped, there- 
fore, especially after what had been stated 
by the hon. Members for Newcastle and 
Sunderland, the Government would take 
time to reconsider this matter. He did 
not doubt the Masters in Chancery were 
men of ability; but it was well known that 
their mode of doing business gave satisfac- 
tion to no one; and he was satisfied that 
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the Commissioners of Bankruptey would 
be found quite as competent. He felt dis- 
sed to move that the Chairman report 
rogress, in order to give the Government 
time to reconsider the subject. 

Mr. J. STUART entertained so strong 
an opinion that there should be a discretion- 
ary power yested in the Lord Chancellor in 
any case he thought fit of sending the mat- 
ter to a Commissioner of Bankruptcy in the 
country, that he hoped the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (the Solicitor General) would 
accede to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth, and take time to 
consider the point. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


et ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 4, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Bishop of Hereford; 
The Lord Sundridge; and several] Lords. 

Sat first.—The Lord Sundridge. 

Posiic BILLs.—1* Rawlins’ (or Bishops Hull Curacy) Es- 
tate; Philanthropic Society Charity Estate; Indemnity. 

Peritions PRESENTED. From the Magistracy and Others, 
of Perth, for a Repeal of so much of the Currency Laws 
as affects the Scotch Banks.— From several Lodges of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, for the Extension of the Privileges of the Benefit 
Societies Act to that Order.—From several Lodges of 
various Orders, to Enable them to Purchase and Hold 
in Common or in Shares, Real and Heritable Estates, 
on behalf and sole use of such Societies.—From several 
Lodges of the Nottingham Order of Odd Fellows, for the 
Insertion of a Clause in the Provident Associations Fraud 
Prevention Bill, by which their Surplus Capital may be 
Invested in the Savings’ Banks.-- From the Inhabitants 
of Syresham, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement.— 
From Collessie, for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites 
for Churches (Scotland).—From the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for the Exemption 
of Duty on Legacies.—From the United Presbyterians, 
Sunderland, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays.—From Schoolmasters within the Presbytery of 
Burravoe, Zetland, for the Enactment of Measures to 
Improve the Parish Schools of Scotland.— From the 
Commissioners of the Supply of the County of Orkney, 
for an Alteration in the Management of the Crown Lands 
in Orkney. 


Sanaa 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 4, 1848. 


Minutes] New Mempers Sworn. For Bewdley, Vis- 
count Mandeville. 

Pustic Briis.—Reported.—Poor Removal; Great Yar- 
mouth Freemen Disfranchisement. 

5 and passed ;—Jewish Disabilities. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Sir Joshua Walmsley, from 
Leicester, for Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By 
Mr. Clay, from Members of the Hull National Charter 
Association, respecting Alleged Forgery of Signatures.— 
By Lord H. Bentinck, from Sutton in Ashfield (Notting- 
ham), for Alteration of the Law respecting Bishops.—By 
Mr. Gaskell, from Much Wenlock (Salop), and by Mr. 
Sheil, from Hardwick (Bucks.), in favour of the Jewish 
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Disabilities Bill.—By Alderman Copeland, from Wesleyan 
Methodists of Hanley (Stafford), and by several Hon. 
Members, from a great Number of Places, for Better Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Gibson Craig, from 
the Parishes of Girthon and Amroth, in favour,of the 
Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. William 
Evans, from Alfreton and its Vicinity (Derby), and by 
Mr. Moody, from Crewkerne (Somerset), for Repeal of 
the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. —By Mr. Ellice, from 
several Charitable Institutions at Coventry, and by Mr. 
Mackinnon, from the Committee of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for Exemption of 
Charitable Bequests from Legacy Duties.—By Mr. Fox 
Maule, from the Town Council of Perth, for an Altera- 
tion of the Banking Law.—By Mr. Evelyn Denison, from 
several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity, for an Extension of the Benefit So- 
cieties Act.—By Mr. Anderson, from the Commissioners 
of Supply (Orkney), for Inquiry into the Crown Lands of 
that Place.—By Mr. Masterman, from Members of the 
Congregation of the Church of St. Andrew, Bethnal 
Green, and by Mr. Wilson Patten, from the Parish of 
Tunstal (Lancaster), against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.—By Lord Robert Grosvenor, from 
Proprietors of Private Schools and Seminaries, in the 
Vicinity of Liverpool Road, St. Mary’s, Islington, against 
Erection of the London Fever Hospital.—By Mr. Charles 
Buller, from the Guardians of the Eton Union (Bucking- 
ham), for Alteration of the Law respecting Mendicancy. 
—By Mr. Long, from Winsley-cum-Limpley, Stoke, 
Wilts, for Alteration of the Law of Parochial Assessments. 
—By the Marquess of Douro, from Norwich, and its 
Liberties, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal 
Act.—By Viscount Duncan, from the Council of Bath, 
and from Inhabitants of the City of Worcester, against, 
and by Mr. Willcox, from Southampton, for Alteration 
of, and by Mr. Cardwell, from Haggerstone, and several 
other Places, in favour of, the Public Health Bill.—By 
Sir Henry Halford, from the Board of Guardians of the 
Blaby Union, for Altcration of the Law of Settlement. 
—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Members of the Bath 
Church of England Lay Association, for Encouragement 
to Schools in Connexion with the Chureh Education So- 
ciety (Ireland).—By Sir J. Hope, from Tenant Farmers, 
and Others, in the County of Edinburgh, respecting As- 
sessment on ‘Turnpike Roads (Scotland).—By Mr. Ru- 
therfurd, from the Town Council of the Royal Burgh of 
Peebles, for Alteration of the Law of Prisons (Scotland). 


Serjeant-at-Arms. 


THE LATE SERJEANT-AT-ARMS. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL rose to move a Re. 


solution— 

“ That this House entertains a just sense of the 
zeal and ability with which the late Sir William 
Gossett uniformly discharged the duties of the 
office of Serjeant-at-Arms during the period of 
his attendance upon this House.” 


The noble Lord observed, that it was un- 
necessary for him to dilate upon the merits 
of their late Serjeant-at-Arms, in inviting 
the House to express its sense of them. 
After having rendered distinguished ser- 
vices in other departments, both military 
and civil, Sir Willliam Gossett entered 
upon his office in this House with a high 
character, and he had retained that high 
character by the manner in which he had 
discharged his duties as Serjeant-at-Arms. 
He, therefore, moved that the House do 
adopt the resolution of which he had given 


notice. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS Seconded the Motion. 
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From a personal knowledge of the indivi- 
dual, and from his experience of the man- 
ner in which the late Sir William Gossett 
had discharged the duties of his office since 
he had entered the House, he could testify 
that the noble Lord had not overstated his 
merits; and he thought it not too much to 
ask the House to record its opinion, as a 
sort of monumental eulogy, of this eminent 
individual—eminent for his military and 
civil services before he entered that House, 
and for the manner in which he had dis- 
charged, for twelve years, with firmness 
and courtesy, duties which were always 
difficult, and sometimes (as some of them 
might remember) painful. He heartily 
concurred in the Motion of the noble Lord. 

The Resolution carried nemine contra- 
dicente. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(SPAIN). 

Mr. URQUHART said, it could not 
fail to be in the recollection of the House 
that there had recently appeared in the 
newspapers a remarkable and almost in- 
credible correspondence, said to have taken 
place between the Foreign Secretary in 
this country, the British Minister in Spain, 
and the Spanish Government. From that 
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correspondence it appeared that the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton sought di- 
rectly to interfere for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a change in the Government of 


Spain. It appeared also that the note of 
the noble Member for Tiverton had drawn 
forth from the Spanish Minister, the Duke 
de Sotomayor, an indignant reply, in which 
he repelled with scorn such an interference 
in the internal affairs of an independent 
State. Now, the questions which he de- 
sired to put were these :—‘‘ Was the corre- 
spondence authentic ? and, if so, was there 
any objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to lay that correspondence on the 
table of the House, as well as the two 
other letters which were understood to re- 
late to the recall of the British Minister 
from the Court of Madrid ?”’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked two questions, and has 
accompanied his inquiries with qualifica- 
tions and epithets upon which it is not ne- 
cessary that I should make any observa- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman refers to cer- 
tain correspondence which purports to con- 
sist of letters passing between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs in this country, and the British Minis- 
ter at Madrid; and he wishes to know if 
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that correspondence in the form in which 
it has appeared in the public journals, hg 
authentic. In reply to this question, | 
have in the first place to state, that there 
has been an important omission in the de. 
spatch of my noble Friend the Member for 
Tiverton. It begins substantially thus— 
I cannot pretend to be strictly aecurate as 
to the words, but it is nearly in these terms 
—he “earnestly recommends, if an oppor. 
tunity should arise,’’ and so he proceeds to 
state what he does recommend. Now that 
is different from the words of the despatch 
as they appeared in the newspapers; and 
I submit that it is an important difference, 
There is an obvious difference between an 
absolute instruction to take a particular 
course, and a direction to wait till a certain 
opportunity arises for presenting a note. 
In the next place, the hon. Gentleman 
states that the Duke de Sotomayor indig. 
nantly rejected the advice thus offered to 
him. It may, perhaps, be as well, before 
I go further, that I should refer to some 
anterior proceedings, and, looking to those, 
I find that this country is bound by a treaty 
which lays us under an obligation, when 
called upon for that purpose by Spain, to 
supply assistance by sea, and to furnish 
certain quantities of arms and ammunition 
for land service, with the purpose of main- 
taining the present Queen on the throne of 
Spain. Considering, then, the obligations 
of this treaty, and considering the sums of 
money due by the Spanish Government to 
England for arms and for the munitions of 
war; remembering the treaty which obliges 
this country to make naval efforts for the 
maintenance of the Queen’s Government in 
Spain; bearing in mind that if called upon 
we have engaged to make those efforts—it 
is, I conceive, our right thus to tender ad- 
vice, and it is natural that we shonld desire 
that any danger of disturbing the Govern- 
ment of Spain should not be recklessly in- 
curred; at least, we were entitled to give 
such friendly advice as appeared to us best 
calculated to avert civil war. Of this I 
feel perfectly assured, that that was all 
that my noble Friend intended; he did not 
intend any thing like dictation. But this 
country being in alliance with Spain, he did 
mean to offer such friendly advice as was 
consistent with the relative positions of 
both countries, with the interests of Spain, 
and with the engagements into which we 
had entered. To the questions of the hon. 
Member that is the general answer whieh 
I am enabled to give. My noble Friend 
will state whether he has any objection t 


(Spain). 
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roduce the correspondence. I may add, 
however, that we have no wish to with- 
hold any paper calculated to afford such 
information as the House may desire on 
this subject. 

Mr. URQUHART, seeing the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton in his place, 
wished to know whether the recent distinc- 
tion conferred upon the British Minister at 
Madrid had been resolved upon before or 
after the late proceedings in Spain ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am sorry 
I was not present when the hon. Gentle- 
man put his questions, I have now, how- 
ever, to state, that I entertain no objection 
to laying before the House the correspon- 
dence to which the hon. Member has re- 
ferred. The papers are already in course 
of preparation, and I have no doubt that 
on Saturday they will be quite ready. 
With respect to the distinction recently 
conferred on Mr. Bulwer, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that advice was given to 
Her Majesty to confer that honour long 
ago—it was given as a mark of Her Ma- 
jesty’s approbation of his general services, 
and recent events have certainly supplied 
no reason for altering that determination. 


DENMARK AND PRUSSIA. 

Mr. URQUHART now wished to put 
his second question. A short time ago the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. called 
the attention of the House to the treaty by 
which England had guaranteed those rights 
of Denmark, which at the present moment 
were openly infringed. He wished to know, 
then, whether the present Government in- 
tended to maintain the treaty — whether 
any mediation on the part of England had 
been offered, and if that offer had been 
accepted ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No ease 
has arisen to call for our interference with 
any view to a fulfilment of the guarantee 
which we gave with regard to Demark. In 
reply to the hon. Gentleman’s question re- 
specting our offer of mediation, I have much 
Pleasure in being able to state that our 
offer has been accepted. The German 
Confederation, with the Prussian Govern- 
ment as its organ, on the one hand, and 
Denmark on the other, have agreed to ac- 
cept our good offices, and communications 
are at present going on with a view to ren- 
der that mediation effectual. 

Mr. BANKES wished to know how it 
happened that the letters of the noble Lord 
Were printed in the Madrid newspapers be- 





fore they reached the hands of the Spanish 
Ministers ? 

Lorpv PALMERSTON said, that the 
hon. Member reminded him of the anec- 
dote of Charles II. and the Royal Society, 
respecting the question about the fish. 
The hon. Member asked how the publica- 
tion happened. It never had happened; 
the papers were not printed before they 
reached the hands of the Spanish Minis- 
ters. He believed they had first appeared 
in the Presse. He did not know whether 
they appeared in the Clamor Publico; but 
in that paper there did appear a short pa- 
ragraph, in which it was said that the 
writer understood it was the intention of 
the British Minister to present a note to 
the Spanish Government. That certainly 
appeared some days before the note was 
presented, but he did not know how that 
paragraph came to be inserted. He should 
have no objection to add it to the papers 
that he intended to lay before the House. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


On the question that the Jewish Disabi- 
lities Bill be now read a Third Time, 

Sir F. THESIGER: Mr. Speaker, in 
rising to offer the opposition to the third 
reading of this Bill, of which I have given 
notice, I trust that it will not be necessary 
for me to trespass for any length of time 
on the indulgence of the House, while I 
explain the reasons which induce me to 
object altogether to the measure. I am 
most anxious to have an opportunity of 
giving this explanation, because I happen, 
unfortunately, to find myself opposed upon 
the present occasion to some with whose 
opinions on all important questions I have 
been in the habit of generally agreeing, 
from whom I cannot differ without the 
most unfeigned regret, and with the deep- 
est distrust of the propriety of my own 
judgment. I was not able to be present 
at the debate upon the second reading of 
this Bill; but I have endeavoured to make 
myself master of every argument which has 
been urged in its support. I have con- 
sidered them, I trust, without prejudice; I 
might even add that I have done so with a 
sincere desire to be convinced if I were in 
error; but I am compelled to say that I 
have found nothing of sufficient weight to 
overcome the opinion which I originally 
entertained upon the subject. I am aware 
that those who take the part of opposition 
to this measure must expect to be assailed 
by charges of timid and narrow-minded 
intolerance and bigotry. Iam not aware 
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that I am actuated by such motives. But 
the spirit of persecution may be a subtleand 
insidious one, and I may be possessed with 
it, without being conscious of its existence. 
I must be content then to share the impu- 
tation with many whose lives are a practi- 
eal refutation of it; and to whatever ob- 
loquy I may expose myself, it would betray 
a weak and pusillanimous spirit to be de- 
terred by such apprehensions from express- 
ing my conscientious conviction on a 
question of such importance as that which 
is at present before the House. Sir, in 
approaching this subject I have endeavour- 
ed in the first place to ascertain upon what 
principles it ought to be decided; and with- 
out venturing to question the judgment of 
those who differ from me, I have satistied 
myself that the argument cannot be placed 
on directly religious grounds: not that I 
mean to deny that the whole range of po- 
litical science is embraced in the wider 
circle of religious wisdom, nor to admit 
the possibility of any one being a consum- 
mate statesman whose conduct is not guided 
and governed by a constant regard to re- 
ligious motives and principles. But what 


I mean to assert is, that as far as I have 
been able to discover, there is no express 
declaration of God’s will, no specific pre- 


cept of the divine law, which has been 
given us to determine this question. Un- 
doubtedly there are prophetic denuncia- 
tions of awful import, which are at this 
moment accomplishing with respect to the 
Jews, making them a standing testimony 
to the truth of Christianity, and with which 
some good and religious men think we 
should interfere by adopting the measure 
proposed to us. I confess that I am asto- 
nished and grieved at such an argument. 
To imagine that anything which can be 
done by weak and insignificant creatures in 
the administration of the affairs of this 
lower world, could possibly disturb the 
counsels of the Almighty, or interrupt in 
the least degree the perfect aceomplish- 
ment of his designs, would appear to me, 
but for the religious spirit which breathes 
through the argument, to be the height of 
arrogance and impiety. That the Jews 
are to remain for some indefinite period of 
time a dispersed and expatriated people, I 
implicitly receive on the authoritative declar- 
ation of the Scriptures. But their present 
condition, scattered throughout the world, 
without any national polity, without any 
place as a nation, is all that the strict ful- 
filment of the prophecy appears to require; 
and how it can be affected by their admis- 
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sion to the full rights of citizenship in this 
or any other country, I am utterly at 9 
loss to imagine. This may appear to 
some to be abandoning the lofty ground 
upon which the argument ought to be 
raised; but I trust that I shall not be 
found to have placed it upon weaker foun. 
dations. I am compelled also to state that 
I do not entirely agree with those who 
think that by the admission of the Jews to 
Parliament we should unchristianise the 
Legislature. Many persons have expressed 
an apprehension that when we shall haye 
struck out what the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister of the country, by an unfortunate 
choice of expression which has not been 
overlooked in the debate, thought proper 
to call ‘* the fag-end of the declaration,” 
the Jew would be at liberty to assail our 
religion with scorn and contempt, and to 
treat it as an imposture and *‘ a cunningly 
devised fable.’’ I am persuaded that there 
is no ground for such alarm, and that our 
protection from such indecorum does not 
depend upon any power and virtue in the 
declaration : it is because Christianity is in- 
terwoven with the spirit of our constitution, 
and acknowledged as one of its essential 
foundations, that it is safe from assaults 
of this character. It may be subjected to 
sober and temperate discussion, from which 
truth has nothing to dread, for in such a 
contest it must be the conqueror; but any 
one who ventures to question its doctrines 
will be compelled to touch them, as Mr. 
Burke beautifully expresses it, ‘as he 
would the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude.”’ As longas 
the feeling of the nation is in favour of Chris- 
tianity, that feeling will be reflected ina 
majority of this House, and will impose upon 
the Jew the same moral restraint and 
the same forbearance as must now be 
shown by the professing Christian, but 
real infidel. And therefore, if ever the 
Jew should unhappily take his seat amongst 
us under the mutilated declaration which 
the noble Lord proposes for his profession 
of faith, it appears to me that Christianity 
will still remain one of the essentials of our 
constitution—will still be as much part and 
parcel of the law of the land in whatever 
sense these words are understood, as it was 
before. Quitting, therefore, the elevated 
but not secure grounds on which some 
have exalted the argument, and dismissing 
the apprehensions which have disquieted 
the minds of others, let us ascertain whe- 
ther there will not still remain strong a0 

well-grounded objections to the admission 
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of the Jews to Parliament. In offering my 
views upon the subject, I should wish to be 

rmitted to consider in the first place the 
ease of the unbeliever in Christianity in 
general, apart from that of the Jew; and 
of course the argument must be taken to 
apply to open and avowed infidels, because 
concealed ones it is impossible to exclude. 
Let me, then, suppose a society of men 
established for any given purpose; and take 
for granted, as I am entitled to do, that 
such a society can only be held together 
by the confidence of all the members, in 
the sincere desire of each to maintain the 
common purpose. A person who was not 
very warm and zealous in the promotion of 
the common object, might be admitted to 
such a society; or even one who, agreeing 
generally in the ends for which it was in- 
stituted, differed as to the means by which 
they were to be attained. But surely if a 
person avowed beforehand that his object 
was to defeat the general purpose, or if he 
might be reasonably suspected of enter- 
taining such a design, or if even without 
suspicion of his having any formed and 
settled design upon the subject, he was 
known to profess principles and to prefer 
objects utterly inconsistent with those for 
which the society was formed, it would be 
the height of imprudence to admit him 
asa member. Much more strongly would 
the objection apply, if such a society were 
governed by a smaller number of its mem- 
bers, and the question was one of admis- 
sion to the ruling body; because, although 
it might be sufficient to exact from the 
ordinary members an abstinence from any 
active hostility to the purposes of the so- 
ciety, yet in one of the governing body, 
you would require an assurance of his 
being disposed sincerely, heartily, and zeal- 
ously to support and maintain them. Let 
us apply the argument to political societies 
—what are the objects for which they are 
instituted ? That men may securely enjoy 
the fruits of their industry—that they may 
be protected from mutual aggression—that 
they may live happily and unitedly toge- 
ther. But these objects cannot be secured 
without the establishment of some rule of 
moral conduct; and therefore all political 
societies may be considered as societies for 
the maintenance of some kind of morality. 
Christian nations go farther than this, and 
hold that Christian morality is necessary 
for the peace and security of society. But 
tis impossible that Christian morality can 
exist apart from Christian faith; and Chris- 
han faith and Christian morality together 
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constitute the Christian religion. If, 
therefore, religion must be the foundation 
of morality as it is the basis of civil so- 
ciety, and the source of every good and of 
every comfort, Christian legislators ought 
to esteem it their primary duty to main- 
tain the Christian religion as absolutely 
essential to the welfare of a Christian 
community. An infidel might well desire 
to become a member of such @ society; 
and, considering the principles which are 
likely to prevail in it, it would probably be 
the wisest and the safest course for his 
happiness and security: nor would it be 
justifiable to refuse him admission. But 
if his aim and object were to become a 
member of the governing body, other con- 
siderations would immediately spring up, 
and an invincible objection would arise out 
of the very constitution of the society, and 
the character of its legislation. Nor 
would this objection apply merely to the 
impropriety of his having a control over 
matters of religion; but it would be a dis- 
ability extending to all laws, and utterly 
disqualifying him for any portion of the 
duties of a legislator. All human laws 
must require some higher sanction than 
themselves for their ultimate obligation. 
There must be a law above every other 
law, which ought to be engraven upon 
every heart—which should be the rule of 
conduct in public as well as in private life 
—which is the standard to which all lower 
laws must conform, and by an appeal to 
which their rectitude and propriety must 
be tried. It is this which should guide the 
wisdom of the legislator, and infuse its 
spirit into every part of his legislation. 
What is the standard to which all Chris- 
tian nations appeal, but the high moral 
code of Christianity? By this the com- 
parative merit of any two systems of laws 
must be decided; and without this arbiter, 
there can be no ground of preference be- 
tween them. Having experienced the ex- 
cellence and superiority of our standard, 
are we prepared to abandon it, and to take 
up with some lower and meaner one? To 
what is it that the infidel appeals? He 
takes for his guide either the law of nature 
or the glimmering light of his own reason, 
and rejects with scorn that higher and 
nobler rule to which the Christian makes 
his ultimate reference. He disdains 
that which adds wisdom to the wisest, 
and strength to the strongest. He abso- 
lutely disqualifies himself for sharing with 
us in framing the least of our laws, be- 
cause we legislate upon a different rule, and 
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conform to a different standard. Are we 
not, then, justified in exacting a test from 
all who enter these walls, by which we 
may obtain a profession at least of their 
sincere desire to uphold the same morality 
and to legislate upon the same principles 
as the Christian legislator? Are we not 
right in inscribing as it were over our por- 
tals that this is the temple of Christianity ? 
True, we cannot prevent men of other 
thoughts finding their way amongst us, for 
there are no ramparts that human pru- 
dence can devise which fraud will not over- 
come or creep through. But we must be 
content to have done all in our power for 
our own security; and if men will profess 
what they do not believe, and play the hy- 
pocrite with our declaration, upon them- 
selves be the guilt and the shame of such 
baseness and duplicity. But whatever 
may be the conclusion as to infidels in 
general, it has been said that the Jews 
stand in a different position. That ‘they 
believe in the same God and the same di- 
vine revelation as ourselves, and that, hu- 
manly speaking, they are the authors of 
dur religion.” Now, my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth has given an 
answer to this argument in language which 
cannot be improved. He says— 

“ The religion of the Christian and the religion 
of the Jew are opposed in essentials. Between 
these there is complete antagonism. I do not 
consider that the concurrence of the Jew with 
the Christian in recognising the historical truths 
and divine origin of the moral precepts of the Old 
Testament, can avail to reconcile their difference 
in respect to those doctrines which constitute the 
vital principle and foundation of Christianity.” 
It is indeed vain to compare the faith of 
the Jew at the present day with that which 
existed before the advent of the Messiah. 
Then, their just men indeed lived and ‘‘ died 
in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and being 
persuaded of them, and embraced them.”’ 
Now, the oracles committed to their charge 
are dumb, or speak to them in a language 
which they will not understand, ‘* because 
to this day, when Moses is read to them, 
the vail is upon their hearts.’’ Their most 
striking types are to them mere allegories 
—their prophecies a dead letter—their 
promises of none effect. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
urges upon us that the religion of the 
Jews is a true religion, although not the 
true religion; and that as far as religion 
can be a security for their conduect—for 
their public morality and justice—we have 
in the religion of the Jews the best sanc- 
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tion in the world, except that of our own 
Christianity. Sir, I beg leave to deny 
that in any sense the Jewish religion is 4 
true religion. Any religion which 0 |g. 
mentably falls short of and rejects the truth, 
must be as false as one which corrupts it 
with additions. The Jewish religion is 
not a reality, but a shadow of something 
which has passed away, and its power to 
support morality must be as baseless as 
itself, Indeed, no false religion can per. 
manently uphold morality. Its falsehood 
and inefficiency must at last be discovered, 
And in the mean time either its professors 
do not believe it, and then it is nothing; 
or if they do, they not only act upona 
rule which confessedly falls short of the 
Christian one, but they are bound to op- 
pose that which constitutes the ground of 
our morality, the Christian religion. But 
let me try the extent to which the noble 
Lord proposes to carry his liberality in ad- 
mitting men who are not Christians to the 
Legislature. I will assume—what I fear is 
not a mere imaginary supposition—that 
there may be dispersed throughout the 
country as many Deists as there are Jews, 
and that amongst them there may be some 
who in station, wealth, and intelligence, are 
as competent to sit in this Assembly as the 
few Jews who are expected to find admis- 
sion amongst us. These men have their 
narrow code of morality, fenced in by the 
feeble sanctions of respect to the opinion 
of the world, and regard to their own cha- 
racter. They may have scruples as to 
adopting our declaration. Suppose they 
were to come to the noble Lord and say, 
‘* We are anxious to serve our country in 
Parliament; but we are deterred by the 
profession of faith which you exact from 
us. We have no wish to enter the Legis- 
lature under false pretences—we despise 
all religions, and will not profess belief in 
any. Strike out, then, the fag-end of thede- 
claration, and relieve us from this burden on 
our tender consciences.”” Is the noble Lord 
prepared to yield to such an application! 
I do not gather it from the nature of the 
present Bill, nor from what the noble Lord 
said upon its introduction. Upon that 0c- 
casion he used these expressions :— 


“Far be it from me to say for a single moment 
that the religion of a man should be a thing apart 
from his public or private life. 1 wish to state 
my opinion to be otherwise. And I think that in 
all the affairs of private life, in the daily oceup% 
tions of men, or the pursuits of the several trades 
and business which they exercise, religion has 1- 
fluence, and ought to have influence. I shall sy 
still more when speaking of the Legislature which 
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has to dispose of and control the various interests, 
ecclesiastical and secular, of the country, that re- 
ligion ought to influence and control the decisions 
of its members.” 


What religion, we may well ask in passing, 
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| have passed any laws for the express pur- 


;or the Quaker to the Legislature. 


pose of admitting either the Unitarian 
The 


| Unitarian has never been excluded. His 


' title to be considered a Christian may pos- 


does the noble Lord mean but the Christian | 


religion, which he, of course, acknowledges 
to be the only true one? But if the noble 


Lord would not assist the scrupulous Deists _ 


by moulding the declaration to their views, 


will he tell us in what respect he considers | 
which an oath was required, to make an af- 


the Jew to be better than the Deist? Ju- 


daism appears to me to be nothing else | 
but Deism dressed up in the worn-out | 


robes of what was once the true religion. 
The Jews also are exposed to the additional 
objection which has been so frequently ad- 
yerted to in the course of these debates. 
They are scattered over the face of the 
earth, distinguished from the nations 
amongst whom they dwell, in opinions, in 
habits, and even in appearance. It is the 
marvellous, the miraculous peculiarity of 
this extraordinary people, that they ex- 
pect at some future day to return to that 
inheritance which they received from God, 
and of which they have been temporarily 
deprived for their sins; but ‘the times 
and the seasons when God will restore 


again the kingdom to Israel, he has 


put in his own power.”” No man can 
know when the period will arrive, and 
therefore every believer must be in con- 
stant expectation of the event. But with 
such an anticipation, they may be scat- 
tered upon the soil, but it is impossible 
they can take deep root in it. They look 
for another country, and can feel no na- 
tional sympathy with that in which their 
lot happens to be cast. This would not 
perhaps alone furnish a sufficient ground 
of exclusion, but it is a reason against 
the admission of the Jew to Parliament, 
which does not apply to any other un- 
believer. And this, too, appears to an- 
swer the argument which is drawn from 
our having permitted the Jews to en- 
joy corporate offices and magistracies; be- 
cause neither the Christian faith, nor the 
national spirit, are absolutely necessary 
for the administration of these subordinate 
functions ; whereas they are essential to 
the character and duties of a Christian 
legislator. But it is said that we are in- 
consistent in our proceedings—that we 
have admitted the Unitarian and the 
Quaker to seats in this House, and that 
We cannot stop short and exclude the Jew. 
Now this argument appears to be founded 
on an entire misapprehension. We never 





sibly be denied; but he never hesitated to 
make the profession of the faith, and to 
adopt our declaration. The Quaker came 
in under the operation of a general law 
passed in the reign of George II., enabling 
persons of that persuasion, in all cases in 


firmation—language which was sufficiently 
comprehensive to apply to the case of sit- 


| ting in Parliament. And the new declara- 


tion, which was prescribed in the year 
1833, and in which the words “ on the 
true faith of a Christian’’ are not contained, 
applies to all occasions, and extends to the 
Moravians as well as to the Quakers. The 


| peculiar characteristic of the present mea- 


sure (and it is worthy of serious attention) 
is, that it is the first time any attempt has 
been made to introduce within these walls 
persons who are not merely indifferent, but 
positively hostile, to the Christian religion. 
But we are told that we owe the Jews this 
act of justice, on account of many centuries 
of persecution. Sir, I have never been 
able to understand this argument. I try 
in vain to discover the connexion between 
the supposed historical debt, and the man- 
ner in which it isto be discharged. What 
logical agreement is there between these 
two propositions? The Jews were pillaged, 
tortured, banished, in the reigns of our 
Henries and Edwards, therefore their chil- 
dren’s children, in a remote posterity, 
ought to be allowed to become legislators, 
as an indemnity for such cruelties. Surely, 
this is not a sound method of legislation. 
Let us read the early history of our coun- 
try to learn and to abhor the barbarities 
which were then practised upon this un- 
happy people. Let us avoid any imitation 
of them either in the coarse and cruel form 
in which they were formerly exhibited, or 
in the milder character which our advanced 
civilisation and improved humanity would 
now demand. But let us determine their 
claims upon their present merits; and satisfy 
them according to the demands of present 
expediency, or justice, which is the highest 
expediency. But it appears to me that it is 
an abuse of terms to call the exclusion of 
the Jews from Parliament a persecution. 
Its object is not to punish, or degrade, or 
compel a change of opinion; it is solely to 
protect the religious and Christian part of 
our constitution; as the other disqualifica- 
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tions which exist are intended to protect 
the political part. But it is suggested 
that we dishonour our religion by express- 
ing any apprehensions as to its safety 
from the admission of a few Jews to Par- 
liament. Sir, this observation may be 
powerful as a sneer, but it is weak as an 
argument. Because I know that my 
Church is founded ona rock, shall I there- 
fore admit a single enemy to approach suf- 
ficiently near to undermine or to blast it ? 
Because I believe the citadel of my faith to 
be impregnable, shall I therefore throw 
open its gates and take no precautions 
against an assault, because only a very 
few adversaries may by possibility enter ? 
Sir, I know what fatal consequences some- 
times follow from over-confident security; 
and though I am firmly persuaded that 
God will defend his truth, yet I am not 
therefore discharged from the sacred obli- 
gation and the high office of being a 
humble worker with him for its mainte- 
nance and protection. But we have ex- 
perienced a different species of attack, and 
find that even the weapons from our own 
armoury are turned against us. We are 
pressed by Christian precept and Christian 
parable. Sir, there is nothing more to be 
watched than the application of texts of 
Scripture to meet a particular occasion. 
The noble Lord has endeavoured to turn 
against us that comprehensive rule which 
appears to embrace the whole circle of 
Christian morality—that we should do to 
others as we would they should do unto us. 
How does the noble Lord interpret this 
golden rule? Does he understand by it 
that we are to act towards others as we 
should wish them to act to ourselves? If 
so, he would make wild work with all 
civil justice; but if he restrains its meaning, 
as he should, to our acting to others as we 
should justly and reasonably expect them 
to act towards us, I am content to adopt 
his rule, and to give him the full benefit 
of its application to the present case. Sir, 
I know that I am commanded to love my 
enemy; but I am not required to put a 
sword in his hand for my own destruction. 
I am taught by that beautiful parable, of 
which the noble Lord made so striking an 
use, never to turn away from the sufferings 
of a fellow-creature—to make sacrifices for 
his relief—and not to be content with mere 
passing and casual assistance, but to afford 
it as long as his necessities require; but I 
am nowhere told to take the sufferer into 
the bosom of my family, or to make him 
lord over my household. Let us apply to 
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the Jews the lessons which we learn from 
Scripture with proper Christian under. 
standing. As their forefathers, who were 
carried away captive into Babylon, were 
commanded to do, ‘ let them build houses 
and dwell in them; let them plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them; let them take 
wives, and beget sons and daughters; let 
them seek the peace of the land in which 
they dwell, and pray for it;” and God 
grant that in our peace they may have 
peace! Let us exhibit towards them true 
Christian charity, communicating with them 
in all good offices, exhibiting to them all 
kindness, indulgence, and brotherly love; 
imparting to them all rights and privileges 
which are consistent with our own safety; 
but let us also manifest a true Christian 
courage and resolution, no less an essential 
part of the Christian character. “ Let us 
behave ourselves valiantly for our country, 
and for the cities of our God;’’ and let us 
not yield to our adversaries the least van- 
tage ground from which they may be able 
successfully to assail that religion which is 
the foundation of the peace, the security, 
and the happiness of this Christian com- 
munity, I beg leave to move that this 
Bill be read a third time this day six 
months. 

Mr. TRELAWNY observed, that it 
had been objected that the principles of 
the Jewish people were incompatible with 
the duties of civil government; but when, 
in 1807, the Jews in France were asked 
by Napoleon whether there was anything 
in the principles of their religion incon- 
sistent with those duties, the Sanhedrim 
solemnly considered the subject, and de- 
clared that there was nothing in the Jewish 
religion inconsistent with a proper alle- 

giance to the Sovereign of any country in 

which Jews might reside. He would ask 

the House whether Jews had not precisely 

the same interest in preserving the public 

peace, and in protecting property, as their 

Protestant or Catholic neighbours? He 

considered that it would be much better 

at once to deport from this country the 

40,000 Jews who were now residing here, 

or to treat them according to the cruel and 

intolerant practices of ancient times, than 

to allow them to remain subject to civil 

disqualifications prompted by a narrow 

spirit of sectarian bigotry. It was very 

commonly objected against the Jews that 

many of them were usurers; but what had 

led them to become traders in money? 

The fact that they were not allowed to 

hold land, and hence, having accumulat 
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ld, they became traders in that com- 
modity. They had been told, also, that 
there were prophecies that the Jews should 
never hold political power. He wished to 
speak with reverence on this subject; but, 
unfortunately for the persons who brought 
forward this argument, it happened that in 
many countries the Jews did possess poli- 
tical power. In fact, the Jews possessed 
such power in this country, for they were 
now entitled to vote for Members of Par- 
liament. They had been told that if the 
Jews were admitted into Parliament, Hin- 
doos and Mahometans might also be ad- 
mitted. He must say, for his own part, 
considering the great number of Hindoos 
under the rule of this country, he did not 
see why, if any constituency chose to elect 
a Hindoo, he should not be allowed to sit 
in that House, to acquaint them with the 
grievances of the Hindoo people, and to 
advocate their interests. He conceived 
that the principle of admitting Jews into 
that House had already been virtually con- 
ceded by granting them the exercise of the 
elective franchise. 

Mr. WESTHEAD said: Sir, there is 
something almost awful to the mind of him 
who, conscious of his own littleness, stands 
up for the first time to address this assem- 
bly of the great, the eloquent, and the 
wise, on any topic, how trivial soever its 
import: much more trying, then, is the 
task of speaking, for the first time, in this 
House, on the subject which is now under 
discussion—a subject which involves prin- 
ciples of greatest import, and which is of 
an interest so wide-spreading, that he who 
delivers his sentiments upon it in this pre- 
sence may, without exaggeration, be said 
to have Christendom for his auditory. I 
throw myself, therefore, on the indulgence 
of the House. The question now before 
us, although affecting points of the most 
serious character, is brought before the 
Legislature in a manner widely different 
from that in which other great questions 
have from time to time been presented to 
its notice. We hear not the appeal of my- 
riads demanding, with solemn earnestness 
or energetic expostulation, the acknow- 
ledgment of supposed rights, or dwelling 
with power and pathos on alleged wrongs. 
Unaffected by that excitement and impres- 
siveness which the association of vast num- 
bers gives to an occasion, we are permitted 
to approach, with calmness and self-pos- 
session, the consideration of this subject, 
and to listen to the dictates of enlightened 
conscience in the performance of our sacred 
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duty;—like the prophet of Israel, who re- 
verently awaited the guidance of his God, 
but found it not ‘in the great strong 
wind ’’—not ‘‘in the earthquake ’’—not 
‘‘in the fire’? — but ‘in the still small 
voice.’’ I should, in all probability, have 
been content to give a silent vote on 
question, but for the conviction that a 
considerable number of persons, of estim- 
able character and deep religious feeling, 
of the Wesleyan community, in which I 
am extensively known, may be anxious to 
learn the reasons which have actuated me, 
in determining to support this measure. 
It cannot be expected that, on a topie of 
this kind, the arguments to be adduced, 
either on the one side or the other, can be 
stated or enforced without reference to 
that Book, which is the authority—the 
only universally admitted authority—of the 
Protestant community. At this stage of 
my address, then, I feel bound to state 
that, in forming my opinion upon this sub- 
ject, I have endeavoured to submit my 
understanding to the principles which are 
given, and to the rules which are contain- 
ed, in Holy Writ; and the result is, that 
I find myself constrained, by the teaching 
of the Gospel and of the holy Apostles, to 
vote in opposition to many whom I greatly 
respect, and for whose views upon this 
measure I can make the most ample allow- 
ance, since candour compels me to admit 
that I found it no easy task to overcome 
the prejudice which I had entertained upon 
this topic. I say ‘‘ prejudice,’ because my 
opinion upon it was formed, unconsciously, 
from previous associations, and not from 
any course of examination, or process of 
argumentation, on my own part, or in my 
own mind. I felt it difficult for me, as a 
Christian (an honest, I trust, though un- 
worthy member of that high profession) to 
become a party to a national transaction’ 
which might be construed as an indignity 
to Him of whom I am not ashamed, but 
whom, in this assembly, in unison with the 
gifted and hon. Member for Buckingham, 
I ‘confess ”’ as ‘‘my God and Saviour.” 
Impressed, therefore, with a sense of my 
responsibility on this question, I have care- 
fully sought for information from various 
sources, both written and oral, but chiefly 
from Holy Scripture; and I am free to ac- 
knowledge that, so far from finding a con- 
firmation of my prejudices, I have failed to 
discover any authority from the inspired 
word, or any satisfactory argument from 
other sources, for maintaining or attempt- 
ing to advance the Christian faith by ex- 
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cluding any of the peaceful, well-conducted, 
and intelligent subjects of this realm from 
a relatively equal participation in the rights 
of citizenship. On the contrary, I find 
much that confirms me in a directly oppo- 
site conclusion. Christianity was not, I 
conceive, intended to diminish the rights 
of man, but to support and develop them; 
not to make the yoke more painful, or the 
burden more oppressive, but to make the 
yoke easy, and the burden light. The op- 
ponents of the Bill of the noble Premier 
believe, I presume, that Christianity is to 
cover the whole earth. Will they tell us 
at what stage of its progress, in each par- 
ticular country, its professors are to act 
upon the doctrine that Christians alone are 
entitled to the rights of citizenship in their 
full and proper sense ? Will it be, or ought 
it to be, when a bare majority of the people 
have embraced the profession of Christian- 
ity? What if there should be an excess of 
Christians, at some future day, to the ex- 
tent of a million, over the followers of Con- 
fucius in China, will it then be right to de- 
citizenise the myriad minority of that em- 
pire ?—or, if we allow the conversion to 
Christianity of the Emperor, and a power- 
ful minority, will it be in accordance with 
the Gospel to extinguish the existing pri- 


vileges of the mighty majority, or to limit 
them, and to say, ‘‘ Hitherto shall ye go, and 


no further?’’ I cannot see any sanction 
in the Gospel for such a procedure; and I 
find no response in my own breast in ac- 
cordance with such a position. I grant, 
indeed, the position contended for by that 
great, that good, man (whose name has 
been introduced as an authority in this dis- 
cussion), Dr. Arnold, that— 

“‘ every people, in that country which is rightfully 
theirs, may establish their own institutions and 
their own ideas, and that no stranger has any 
title whatever to become a member of that nation 
unless he adopts their institutions and ideas.” 
But then, I also maintain with him, that 
the question— 

“is not what a Government may impose upon its 
subjects, but what a people may agree upon for 
themselves; and that though England does not 
belong to the Sovereign, it belongs to the English, 
and the English may most justly say, they will ad- 
mit no stranger to be one of their society. If, 
however, they say they will admit him, that is, if 
Parliament pass the Jew Bill, I do not dispute 
their right as Englishmen to do so, and I owe 
obedience to their decision.” 

More I wish not from any writer, in justi- 
fication of the removal of the impediment 
to the admission of the Jews into this 
House. Passing over, for a moment, the 
misapplied term, strangers, it is, you see, 
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allowed by Arnold, that Englishmen haye 
a right to admit them into Parliament; 
and for himself, at least, he plainly on 
aside all objection to the proposed meg. 
sures, on the ground that our right to ex. 
clude the Jews from Parliament is sane. 
tioned by the Divine law. But, I ask, 
can we consider the parties, on whose be. 
half the Bill is presented, as strangers ? 
Have they not lived among us, if not for 
centuries, at least from generation to gene- 
ration ?—have they not conducted them. 
selves in a manner beyond all exception ? 
—have they not cheerfully submitted to 
all the taxes of the State ?—have they not 
evinced conformity to the general feeling 
of the community? When pestilence and 
famine have threatened our country, have 
not their solemn prayers for the averting 
of God’s anger ascended along with those 
of the Christian people of this land? or on 
occasions of national thanksgiving, have 
not their prayers ascended with ours to 
the God and Father of us all? I find in 
the journal of the Rev. John Wesley this 
description of the conduct of the Jews, on 
the fast-day observed on the 6th of Feb. 
ruary, 1756 :— 

“ Even the Jews observed this day with a pecu- 
liar solemnity. The form of prayer which was 
used in their synagogue began, ‘ Come and let us 
return unto the Lord; for he hash torn and he 
will heal us ;? and concluded with these remark- 
able words, ‘Incline the heart of our Sovereign 
Lord King George, as well as the hearts of his 
lords and councillors, to use us kindly, and all 
our brethren the children of Israel ; that in his 
days and in our days we may see the restoration 
of Judah, and that Israel may dwell in safety, and 
the Redeemer may come to Zion.” 


On the general fast-day in March, 1847, 
the Chief Rabbi of the Jewish people 
preached a sermon in the Great Syna- 
gogue in London, in the course of which 
he used these words :— 

“We, who are so happy as to enjoy all the 
blessings which endear to us a home, a native 
land—we, who share its freedom, its liberties and 
institutions, its laws and privileges—we, to whom 
this country is a mother, a nurse, a guardian— 
we cannot think with indifference of any danger 
which threatens its welfare; we cannot think 
without horror of its being deprived of those 
blessings.” 

In another part of his discourse, Dr. Adler 
said— 

“ There may be many who think ‘ What is Ire- 
land to us? It is distant and beyond our circle. 
But are not the sufferers human beings? Are 
they not flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone? 
Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God 
created us? Why, then, should we deal treacher- 
ously against our brother, by profaning the cove- 
nant of our Father ? And, besides that argument, 
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are the sufferers not our countrymen, subject to 
the same Sovereign, enjoying the same constitu- 
tion? Do they not breathe the same air? Have 
they not the same sky, the same ground, the same 
friends, the same enemies as ourselves ?” 


Evidently, the Jewish people sympathise 
with us Christians, and consider this land 
their home. It has been asserted by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ox- 
ford, that ‘it is no more persecution to 
maintain the exclusion of the Jews, than 
to refuse the franchise to persons pos- 
sessing only a certain property.” Sir, 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath, 
in commenting on the improper phrases, 
« essentially Protestant cookery, and essen- 
tially Christian horsemanship’ (expres- 
sions which had been employed by the 
right hon. T. B. Macaulay, in an argu- 
ment on this subject some years since), 
said, there was no possibility of com- 
parison between Christian government and 
Protestant cookery; and that to use such 
an expression was to confound the lower 
operations of the mind with the highest 
faculties of the soul. Now, I, for one, re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to should have sanctioned such an 
association of terms. Christianity and 
Protestantism are sacred and synony- 
mous terms in the vocabulary of the lar- 
ger portion of the constituency of this 
country ; but—though in terms and in 
a manner widely different—the right hon. 
Baronet has perpetrated a comparison in 
no respect less offensive to good sense. 
He has asserted that the rule, or law, by 
which a man possessed of 39s. per annum 
is excluded from the franchise, is the same 
in principle as that by which a. man hold- 
ing a certain religious belief is excluded 
from this House. What relation is there 
between the possession of a shilling more 
or less annually ; between a qualification 
which I may have this year and may not 
have the next; which I can buy or can sell 
according as fortune or caprice, on my own 
part, may dictate; what relation, I ask, is 
there between this and my religious faith— 
between the perishable, insensate piece of 
dust, and my imperishable soul—between 
the coin which I may cast away, or of 
which I may be robbed, and that faith of 
heart and understanding which I dare not 
part with for a thousand worlds, and of 
which neither man nor demon can dis- 
possess me? Surely principles and things 
Were never more unhappily confounded 
than the qualification of property with that 
of creed. But besides this, I maintain 
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that the right hon. Baronet’s position on 
this point is altogether untenable. It ‘is 
alleged that the law does not place all the 
people of this country on an equality, be- 
cause it requires a certain pecuniary quali- 
fication. Whatever may be said in favour 
of or against the principle of such a test or 
fitness for a certain duty, the argument 
sought to be derived from it in this case is 
inapposite, because the law which disqua- 
lifies is impartial as respects religious faith 
—the Protestant, the Roman Catholic, the 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, and the 
Jew are all similarly treated : if an unwise 
or impolitic law, it is at least impartial, 
for it affects men of every class and of 
every creed. In the case now before us, 
the ground of objection is not pecuniary, it 
is solely religious. Itis a partial law, and 
I think, therefore, an infringement of 
Christ’s law. Sir, I said that it could not 
be expected that this question could be dis- 
cussed without reference to the Bible; but 
I certainly must admit that I was sur- 
prised to hear so little Bible argument 
from the opponents of this measure. Scrip- 
ture was quoted— well and pertinently 
quoted—but it was by the supporters of 
this Christian proposition. Reference, most 
ample, was made to Christianity, to our 
Christian constitution, and to Church and 
State; but that is not satisfactory to me. 
When a man is told that he is about to 
commit a violation of the law of his coun- 
try, or of some part of a statute, he says 
point out to me the law which I am likely 
to violate; refer me to the particular 
clause of the Act which I am likely 
to infringe; he will not be convinced with 
generalties. We have heard much of re- 
ligion and of Christianity, but not one text 
which strikes the mind, or touches the 
heart, in vindication of the opposition to 
the Bill. Conservatism, pure unmitigated 
Conservatism, appears to me to be the 
shield under which the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Oxford shelters himself in 
this discussion. If the 39s. freeholder, or 
the copyholder, or the Jew, should ask an 
explanation of the principle of all this, he 
would reply in the words published in his 
corrected speech—‘‘ Power is no man’s 
right: it is distributed by the State to 
each in conventional proportions, according 
to the discretion of some original supreme 
authority.”” Now, I want much to know 
what this original supreme authority is, 
the discretion of which is the guide to 
the State in the distribution of these con- 
ventional proportions of power. If this 
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authority be that of God, recorded in His 
revelation to man, I ought to bow at once 
to its commands; but I should be glad to 
have the passage pointed out which is thus 
to guide or restrain me. I confess I know 
of none in the whole compass of sacred 
writ. I am inclined to think that the right 
hon. Baronet, when he talks of the State 
distributing power according to some ori- 
ginal supreme authority, means simply 
that the supreme power of the State re- 
quires certain qualifications for certain 
duties; for he says, a little further on, 
that— 

“The presence of such and such qualifications 
is the evidence of the constitutional ability which 
the original supreme power of the State has re- 
guired for the discharge of specific functions.” 
So then, a little of the mysterious gar- 
niture of this particular authority is swept 
away, and we have the State acting, not 
as the agent of some original supreme 
power, but as the supreme power itself. 
Now, what is the original of this au- 
thority? Is it something that existed 
before the time of Alfred, or since ?— 
before the time of the Norman Conquest, 
or since?—before the time of Magna 
Charta, or since ?—before the Reforma- 
tion, or since? Or is it that original su- 
preme authority which, some fifteen years 
ago, underwent a metamorphosis, and ap- 
peared again, as another original supreme 
authority, with a name which, among plain 
speakers, is called the Reformed Parlia- 
ment—which supreme authority has al- 
ready been pleased to distribute power both 
at home and in the colonies of this coun- 
try, according to its discretion in conven- 
tional proportions, and will continue in the 
further exercise of its discretion so to do. 
I confess I am ignorant of any other su- 
preme authority, original or otherwise, ex- 
istent or constitutional, in this realm; and 
in this view I am in strict accordance with 
the clear-headed Paley, who thus wrote re- 
specting the term ‘‘ constitution :”-— 

“ Some writers absurdly confound what is con- 
stitutional with what is expedient ; pronouncing, 
forthwith, a measure to be unconstitutional, which 
they adjudge to be detrimental ; others ascribe a 
mysterious sanctity to the constitution, as if it 
were founded in some higher original than that 
which gives force and obligation to the ordinary 
laws of the realm. An Act of Parliament can 
never be unconstitutional in the strict and proper 
acceptation of the term.” 

When the right hon. Baronet declares 
that the negation of power is punishment, 
he surely assumes that the line of exclu- 
sion has been laid down with the utmost 
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propriety of which human wisdom ig ¢. 
pable. The negation of power is or is not 
punishment, according as it is regulated by 
right rules. What would the hon. Ba. 
ronet say, if he were to be precluded from 
a seat in Parliament, because he is less 
disposed to change his opinions than other 
men; or what, if the whole order of Baro. 
nets should be declared ineligible to sit in 
the House of Commons, because they form 
a link between the peerage and the people? 
Does he not conceive that his or their ex. 
clusion from the privileges of sitting in 
this assembly, on such grounds, would be 
an arbitrary act, of which he and his bro- 
ther Baronets might very justly complain ? 
The right hon. Baronet says, that “the 
constitution of England no more punishes 
Jews than it punishes copyholders.” [| 
demur to his assertion. I say that the con- 
stitution of England (that is, the present 
law of England, as embodied in the closing 
words of the oath of abjuration) imposes 
an unfair impediment to the Jew; for the 
copyholder, though not qualified to vote in 
right of his property may sit in this House 
in respect of an income arising from his 
copyhold estates. But no extent of copy- 
hold property will qualify a Jew. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford says, that the Vakeel of the 
late Rajah of Sattara might as fitly take 
his place amongst us as the Jew. I demur 
to this proposition. I know not what the 
Vakeel believes—I know not what his no- 
tions of right and wrong may be. And 
this brings me to the view of the question 
propounded by the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire—namely, the question 
of religious truth. I know that the Jew 
believes the Pentateuch, and I know also 
that no code of human action is formed 
upon a more faultless basis than that of 
the Jew. On this point I beg to quote a 
few words from the writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds. He says— 

“Between us and the Jew there is much in 
agreement—our respective premises are the same. 
The only question between us is that proposed of 
old—‘ Art thou he that should come, or look we 
for another? We both coincide in the matter 
and test of reference. The Pagan mind is, on the 
other hand, destitute of every conviction to which 
we can appeal, It is a chaos, without form and 
void.” 

The hon. Baronet says— 

“If the House be prepared to sanction this 
Bill, let the country know that we throw to the 
winds all the security which we possess for even 
the nominal profession of the Gospel amongst 
those to whom hereafter shall be entrusted the 
chief government of England.” 
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And the noble Lord, the Member for Bath, 
yeferring to the circumstance of infidels 
having taken the oath as it now stands, | 
inquires if ‘‘a nominal Christian be not | 
better than an open professor of infidelity?” 
Sir, I fear the security which this oath | 
ean give to us for the maintenance of | 
Christianity is in no respect to be relied | 
upon, To bring before the House, in the | 
most striking manner I am able, the fal- | 
lacy of trusting to legislative provisions for 
the preservation of Christianity, and in 
particular to oaths of this nature, I will 
read some extracts, from trustworthy au- 
thors, in reference, in the first place, to 
Sweden, where all manner of legal provi- 
sion is made for ensuring a profession of 
Christianity; and, in the second place, in 
regard to America, where no such tests 
and oaths are required. Hear what is 
recorded by the Rev. G. Scott, who re- 
sided twelve years in Sweden. He writes— 


“The creed of the Swedish Church will be 
found to embrace the life-giving verities of the 
Gospel. Most rigidly has purity of doctrine been 
watched over by the authorities of that church. 
, Much more zeal has been ahown to pre- 
serve orthodox Lutheranism, than to make the 
truth of God plain and powerful to the minds and 
consciences of the people. The Church is Epis- 
copal. All Swedes are and must continue mem- 
bers of the Swedish Church. No dissent from 
her communion is tolerated. If orthodoxy be 
vital religion—if uniformity be a church’s unity 
—then the Swedish Church furnishes an almost 
unequalled example of unity. If comprehensive- 
ness to the embracing of a whole population, and 
the effectual prevention of separate demomina- 
tions, be the best condition of achurch. . . . 
we may look for a flourishing state of things in 
Sweden. If large authority given to the clergy, 
and efficiently sustained by the secular arm—if 
outward sacraments and observance—if legisla- 
tive enactments, vigilantly watched over, can 
make men Christians, then the Swedes are all 
Christians. But ‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them. No difficulty is found in getting any kind 
of work done on the Sunday; on that day, in- 
deed, at certain periods of the year, to work is 
the rule, to rest from secular labour the exception. 
Merchants claim the Sabbath as a convenient day 
for correspondence, taking stock, de. . . the 
theatres, concert and ball rooms, with every kind 
of sensual pastime, present their allurements, and 
are largely resorted to by all classes—ministers, 
even, feeling no hesitation in changing the pulpit 
of the forenoon for the opera-box of the evening. 
If we enter the field of morals, we cannot speak 
fully of what we find there; but let one fact 
suffice, In 1840, the official return of births, in 
Stockholm, gave one illegitimate child to every 
one and a half legitimate, and this in a capital 
Where nothing appears on the surface of society 


i, om, the slightest intimation of such a fearful 
ais? 


Mr. Laing, in his Tour in Sweden, publish- 
ed in 1839, also states— 





“Whatever want of morals, there is no black- 
guardism in Sweden. You may travel through 
the country and think it the most virtuous in Eu- 
rope. It is only when you examine the official 
records of crime that you are obliged to adopt 
another conclusion. In Stockholm, I never see 
an immodest or even a suspicious look or gesture 
amongst even the lowest of the people. The pro- 
priety of their dress and demeanour might indi- 
cate a race of Vestals, and yet one-third of the 
infants are bastards.” 


He adds— 


“I do not like this, either in a people or an in- 
dividual. If we compare their tables of crime 
with those of London, we find, that in the year 
1834, in London, one in every 540 persons was com- 
mitted for some criminal offence; but that in towns 
of Sweden, one in every forty-six was convicted— 
that in England and Wales, one in 1,005 was con- 
victed of crime; whilst in all Sweden, one in 134 
was convicted; and, in Ireland, one in 557 was con- 
victed. In Sweden, the Church is a component part 
of the State, equal in its constitutional share in the 
legislature to the whole body of the aristocracy, 
or of the representatives of the people. It has 
but one religion to deal with in the nation. Not- 
withstanding, no other three millions of moral 
beings in Europe appear to commit within a given 
time so large an amount of crime.” 


The author maintains also that Swedes 
are more generally educated than any 
other nation in Europe, except the Danish; 
and that, comparing England or Scotland 
with Sweden, the poverty of Sweden 
would be luxury in England. Now let us 
turn to the statements of the Rev. Dr. 
Baird relative to the constitution, and the 
religious and moral condition, of the Unit- 
ed States of America. He says— 


“ Because no mention of the Supreme Being, or 
of the Christian religion, is te be found in the 
constitution of the United States, some have pro- 
nounced it infidel, others atheistical; but that 
neither is correct will appear from a moment’s 
consideration of the case. Most certainly, the 
convention which framed the constitution in 
1787, under the Presidency of the immortal 
Washington, was of neither an infidel nor atheis- 
tical character ; all the leading men in it were 
believers in Christianity—-Washington was a 
Christian. Even Franklin proposed, at a time of 
great difficulty in their proceedings, that a minis- 
ter of the gospel should be invited to open their 
proceedings with prayer. In 1812, a day was set 
apart by Congress for fasting and prayer ; at the 
Peace, a day of thanksgiving was appointed: on 
the death of General Harrison, the President, 
Tyler, called upon the people to observe a day of 
fasting, &c., in a becoming manner. That day 
was marked by the solemnity of the Sabbath. 
Moreover, the Congress appoints two chaplains, 
one for the Senate, the other for the House of Re- 
presentatives, to open the sittings of these bodies 
every day with prayer, and who preach every 
Sabbath alternately, to the Houses, convened in 
the Hall of Representatives, at twelve o'clock. 
One of the chaplains is generally selected from 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, the other from 
the Episcopal Methodist Body.” 
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He proceeds— 

“The State Governments now extend political 
rights to citizens of all shades of religious opin- 
ion. Rights of conscience are religious rights. 
What rights of conscience can atheism and irre- 
ligion pretend to? A person was indicted at 
New York, in 1811, for aspersing the character 
of Jesus Christ, and denying the legitimacy of 
his birth—he was tried, convicted, fined, and im- 
prisoned. On that trial, Chief Justice Kent—a 
great legal authority—said, ‘The people of this 
State profess the general doctrines of Christianity, 
and to scandalise the author of these doctrines is 
not only, in a religious point of view, extremely 
impious, but, even in respect to the obligations 
due to society, is a gross violation of decency and 
good order. Nothing could be more offensive to 
the virtuous part of the community, or more in- 
jurious to the tender morals of the young, than 
to declare such profanity lawful. ‘True,’ he adds, 
‘ the constitution has discarded religious establish- 
ments; but it does not forbid judicial cognisance 
of those offences against religion and morality 
which have no reference to any such establish- 
ment, or to any particular form of government, 
but are punishable because they strike at the root 
of moral obligation, and weaken the security of 
the social ties. To construe it as breaking down 


the common-law barriers against licentious, wan- 
ton, and impious attacks upon Christianity itself, 
would be an enormous perversion of its meaning. 
Allow me, on this point, to add, that the 
Americans subscribe yearly for the support 
of foreign missions 572,000 dollars, and 
raise annually for the payment of min- 


20 


isters at home 4,480,000 dollars, besides 
subscribing 1,500,000 dollars every year for 
erecting new churches. As regards criminal 
statistics, I have not the means of giving 
much information; but in the State of 
Pennsylvania, consisting of a population 
of one million, only one person in every 
3,600 of the population, whether tried or 
untried, was found within the gaols of that 
State, in July, 1826. Sir, it will be evi- 
dent from the accounts thus furnished of 
the state of morals and religion in Sweden, 
as compared with the United States, that 
the profession of Christianity, by statutory 
regulations, is anything but a guarantee 
for the exercise of Christian virtue. The 
hon. Baronet objects to this measure on 
the ground that the Jews ‘‘ never can be 
English”’—that they are ‘‘ a separate na- 
tion,”” He quoted from the writings of 
Rabbi Crool to confirm this position, who 
told an ‘‘ambitious office-seeking Jew” 
that ‘* though born in England he was no 
more than a foreigner—that he had no 
home in this land nor in any other coun- 
try.”’ Sir, I attribute all that is peculiar 
to the Jews in reference to their ideas of 
nationality to religious faith—they raise no 
voice, they lift no hand, they stir not a 
foot to establish this expected kingdom— 
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they are passive in relation to it; passive 
at least, as regards any external acts for 
accelerating its approach—they expect 
their Messiah, though he tarry long. | 
see nothing in this inconsistent with theip 
allegiance to the constitution of this realm, 
Does not the right hon. Baronet believe in 
the universal “kingdom of Christ? Does 
he not believe His authority to be para. 
mount to all other? and are not His dis. 
ciples a ‘holy nation,’’ a ‘“‘ peculiar peo- 
ple?” But does the right hon. Baronet 
consider such an objection would be a 

plicable to himself, and that it ought to 
preclude him from exercising his rights as 
a citizen, either here or in any other coun. 
try? Surely not. It is asserted by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for (x. 
ford, and also by the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for Bath, that the measure, if sane- 
tioned, would amount to a public declara- 
tion of the utter uselessness of Christianity 
for the government of public affairs, | 
take a widely different view of the case, 
I think the passing of the Bill would prove 
that we were influenced by a genuinely 
Christian feeling—in accordance with, and 
not in opposition to Gospel teaching. But 
if the noble Lord conceives that the pass- 
ing of this Bill will warrant such a con- 
clusion, I ask him how he reconciles that 
conclusion with the delaration which he 
himself distinctly made, that, ‘‘no doubt 
those oaths were not framed for excluding 
Jews, and that if the Jews were in this 
House at present, he would never have 
proposed a measure to turn them out.” 
What! is Conservatism more sacred than 
Christianity? If to propose to admit the 
Jews into Parliament be to repudiate the 
claims of Christianity—if it be a declaration 
that Christianity is utterly useless in the 
government of public affairs—surely, the 
fact of Jews having long enjoyed seats 
in Parliament would not justify the noble 
Lord, as a Christian, in allowing “a prin- 
ciple, which, from his very soul, he repu- 
diates,’’ to remain in all its enormity as 
part and parcel of the constitution of Kng- 
land. Judaism may be passive, but Chris- 
tianity is aggressive; and there is no flaw 
in our legislation which the Christian ought 
not to seek to obliterate. Did the noble 
Lord sit down content to allow the labours 
of the youthful and female portion of our 
factory operatives to go on without interfe- 
rence, because a practice had been estab- 
lished? Did the voice of humanity stimu- 
late his efforts to abolish that part of the 
constitutional law of England—as it might 
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then have been termed? Why, then, or 
upon what plea, would he have suffered 
what he considers would be a national re- 
udiation of Christianity, to deface the fair 
fabric of the British constitution? The 
noble Lord the Member for Bath has at- 
tempted to prove that the exclusion of the 
Jews does not savour of persecution, be- 
cause the opposition to their claims rests 
not upon any personal objection enter- 
tained towards them, but on account of a 
principle from which he cannot depart. 
Has the noble Lord maturely considered 
this proposition ? Sir, persecution, from 
the day when Saul persecuted the early 
Christians until the present time, has, for 
the most part, originated in ** principle ”’ 
—or in what has been dignified with that 
name—in other terms, in misguided zeal; 
and with no reference to personal objec- 
tion, but oftentimes with an anxious desire 
to save the soul by the torture of the 
body. One comment more on the objec- 
tions of the noble Lord, and I have done. 
He says, ‘‘ Show me the injustice of the 
case, and I shall be satisfied with the mea- 
sure;” or words to that effect. Now, I 
beg the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing passage from Archdeacon Paley :— 


“We affirm that, as to the extent of our civil 
rights and obligations, Christianity hath left us 
where she found us; that she neither altered nor 
ascertained it: that the New Testament contains 
not one passage which, fairly interpreted, affords 
either argument or objection applicable to any 
conclusions upon the subject that are deduced from 
the law and religion of nature.” 


Now, if Paley be right—and, doubtless, 
few men had higher pretensions to speak 
of the bearing of the gospel on the subject 
of civil government—whence the authority 
of the law which excludes the Jews from 


the rights of men? If not sanctioned by 
Christianity, and I believe it is not, then 
| tell the opponents of this Bill that they 
are parties to a prolongation of unjust 
legislation, and that they are bound to 
prove that their act of exclusion is in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principle of 
equity. If we consider the subject prac- 
tically in relation to the scope and object 
of legislation, we must all acknowledge 
that there is a point beyond which legis- 
lation is powerless—it may restrain or 
punish the outward act, but it cannot 
touch the heart or renew the man. What 
more can you enforce than the Decalogue, 
Which comprehends the whole range of 
moral action? Do not the Jews acknow- 
ledge the authority of that code of Divine 
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law? Bishop Warburton laid down the 
proposition— 

“ That civil laws can have no further efficacy 
than to restrain men from transgression, and that 
the influence of civil laws cannot, in all cases, be 
extended even to restraining open transgres- 
sion.” 


If, then, the civil law be thus limited in 
its potency, how shall you make it embrace 
that which is spiritual and internal? Be- 
fore I conclude, I have to notice one im- 
portant point in which I am anxious to be 
understood. I am speaking here as a 
legislator; in this capacity 1 am, I con- 
ceive, required by the immutable principles 
of justice—in other words, by the Gospel 
—to grant the Jews the rights of citizen- 
ship. But do not conclude from this, that 
I deem it of minor moment of what creed a 
man really is. I believe it to be of vast 
importance that the electors of this empire 
should exercise a careful and conscientious 
clioice in the selection of representatives; 
and though I feel bound to vote for the 
removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews, 
it by no means follows that I would give 
my suffrage to a Hebrew candidate. As 
an elector, I have a right of choice which, 
as a senator, I have not. My wish would 
be to see men in this House of like reli- 
gious faith with myself ; but my wish must 
yield to the demands of justice, and my 
reasoning as to possible disadvantages 
must give way before an authority which I 
dare not question. ‘‘ Duty is our’s; events 
are God’s.”” The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Midhurst said, that when he first 
heard of the election of Baron Rothschild 
for London, he felt a glow of satisfaction. 
How different the hon. Member’s subsequent 
course in this question to mine! When I 
heard of this election, I doubted the pro- 
priety of admitting a Jew into Parliament; 
and if I had acted as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, my opinions would have under- 
gone nochange. His first impression in 
favour of the admission of Rothschild to 
this House shows, that early education had 
not warped his judgment on this question, 
and the flame of benevolence which was 
enkindled in his heart at that announce- 
ment was a holy flame; but he went 
for information up the stream of history, 
and, strange to say, was content to com- 
mence his investigation on this great reli- 
gious and civil question, under the banner 
of the Norman Conqueror; and, as he 
sought for illumination in that unpropitious 
age, the shades of evening gathered around 
him, and the drear tones of the curfew 
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filled the rising blast, and anon that holy 
flame with which he had commenced his 
inquiry was extinguished; and then, in- 
stead of ascending the track of Chris- 
tianity to the dayspring of truth, and the 
teaching of Jesus and his apostles, he was 
fain to seek wisdom at the feet of Coke 
and of Hardwicke—men eminent in their 
calling, doubtless, but yet not men who 
wrote and ‘‘ spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” For me, less learned 
than the hon. Member, I sought guidance 
from that Volume which upon every point 
of duty, is so simple, that ‘‘ the wayfaring 
man need not err therein.’’ Go not, then, 
I entreat you, to the writings of fallible 
men, to learn the distinctions between 
right and wrong on this serious subject; 
he who would analyse the waters of some 
far-famed fountain, would not go to a point 
far removed from its souree—he would, in 
that case, meet with somewhat foreign, 
somewhat impure—he would go rather to 
the fountain-head itself, and there, at the 
life-giving spring, his investigation would 
be satisfactory — his analysis complete. 
Yes, in the great Charter of the universal 
family of man, of the Jew as well as of 
the Gentile—of the bond as well as of the 
free—you will find—unencumbered with 
perplexing provisoes and intricate limita- 
tions and exceptions—the true, distinct, 
infallible rule of action, to which you, as 
legislators, are bound to conform — ‘‘ As 
ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.”’ 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS reminded 
the House that, although many extrane- 
ous circumstances had been introduced 
into the discussion, the real question be- 
fore the House was, whether or not Jews 
ought to be admitted to seats in Parlia- 
ment, and to the enjoyment of some other 
privileges of an analogous kind? Appeals 
had been made to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, as to whether he 
would give his sanction to a Bill which 
would afford facilities for Deists to take 
the oaths and seats in this House. Now 
that was a question which they were not 
called upon to consider. It was a specu- 
lative question —one on which various 
opinions might be entertained—but on 
which they were not now called upon to 
vote. Another question raised was, whe- 
the Mahomedan and Hindi natives of 
our colonies ought to be admitted to 
the privileges now sought to be conferred 
on the Jews. But with respect to this 
point, he had only to repeat again that it 
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also involved a theoretical question not 
now before the House. By the law ag jt 
at present stood, no person not a natural 
subject of Great Britain was entitled to 
become a Member of this House. To the 
admission of the Jews, however, the prin. 
cipal objections resolved themselves under 
two general heads. The first class were 
founded on the supposition that the class 
of individuals in question were aliens; and 
the second, upon the fact that they did 
not profess the Christian religion. Now, 
as regarded the argument of Jews being 
aliens, that consideration was not much 
insisted upon, and with good reason, inas- 
much as it was undeniably true in law 
that the Jew, being born within the 
United Kingdom, was a natural-born sub. 
ject of the Queen, and as such entitled to 
all the privileges, and bound to perform 
all the duties, accruing to and devolving 
upon a person so situated. Indeed the 
only ground which could be alleged by 
those who objected to the admission of 
Jews on the score of their being aliens, 
arose from the peculiarity of the Jewish 
religion. It was true that no person not 
born of Jewish parents could belong to 
the Jewish religion. The Jews were es- 
sentially an unproselytising sect, and con- 
sequently no person not born of the race 
and of the creed could belong to either. 
Upon these grounds it was contended that 
they formed a separate nation, and that 
they were aliens in the country which they 
inhabited. But the truth was, that they 
merely formed a separate race. They did 
not intermarry with the native inhabitants; 
they formed a species of hereditary sect; 
but it was not true, for all that, that the 
Jews were aliens. In comparing the cir- 
cumstances attending the admission to 
Parliament of Jews with those which 
existed to the admission of other bodies of 
religionists to whom objections had been 
made, it must be admitted that the dan- 
gers which had presented themselves on 
those former occasions existed only in 4 
very diminished degree now. The Jews 
were comparatively a very small body. 
There were none in Scotland or Ireland, 
very few in the rural districts of England, 
and the whole number did not amount to 
more than twenty thousand, the vast ma- 
jority of whom were the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and a few large towns; but the 
House was told that the admission of 
Members chosen even from that small 
body would unchristianise the Legislature. 
Let it be remembered, however, that this 
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Bill did not nominate or actually introduce 
Jews to seats in Parliament. It only 
threw open the doors to them after they 
had been chosen as representatives by 
majorities of their fellow-citizens. But 
there was not a single constituency through 
the country, of which the vast majority 
was not composed of Christians; and if 
the danger anticipated from this measure 
should be real, ‘it would be easy for 
the constituencies to reject all Jews in 
future. It would, however, be quite im- 
possible to stamp the legislation of the 
House with an unchristian character by 
the admission of a few Jews to sit among 
them. These prejudices would soon die 
away. It was but little more than a cen- 
tury ago when the civilians warmly dis- 
puted on the question whether or not it 
were lawful for a Christian country to 
make treaties with a heathen nation, al- 
though no doubt was now entertained as 
to the principle or practice; and few per- 
sons were probably aware that objections 
had ever been made to either. He trusted 
the House would approve of this measure, 
and by their vote finally decide the ques- 
tion in favour of the admission of Jews to 
Parliament. It was in accordance with 
the general progress of opinion and legis- 
lation, and with the practice of the most 
civilised nations, while it did not militate 
against religion or morality. 

Mr. CAMPBELL considered himself 
called upon to explain the grounds on 
which he should oppose the third reading 
of this Bill, in opposition to a Ministry 
whose measures generally commanded his 
support, and the support of all the liberal 
party. He had, it was true, voted for its 
going into Committee, and he did so be- 
cause he thought the circumstances which 
oceurred at the late general election made 
it expedient that such a measure should be 
submitted to the House. The Bill was 
founded principally on four grounds: first, 
that taxation and a right to sit in Parlia- 
ment were correlative terms; that Jews 
bore their portion of the burdens of the 
State, and therefore ought, as an equiva- 
lent, to enjoy all the privileges that the 
State could confer upon them; secondly, 
twas argued that the relaxations which 
ad already been made under the present 
constitution of the Legislature were such 
as to render of no value the exclusion of 
any class of religionists; a third argument 
was, that as the Jews had been admitted 
to all civil offices this measure was a logi- 
cal and necessary sequence of that Act of 
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the Legislature; and the last argument 
was the one urged by the hon. Member 
for Oldham, to the effect that the question 
involved in the Bill was one not so much 
concerning religion, as the rights of the 
constituencies to choose for their repre- 
sentatives such persons as they might 
think proper. These, he believed, were 
the four most important arguments on 
which the advocacy of the Bill rested. As 
to the last argument, it implied that the 
constituencies chose their representatives 
simply to do business for themselves, and 
not for the country; but if the State as- 
signed to separate constituencies the duty 
of acting in such a manner as should in 
the result affect the formation of a repre- 
sentative assembly, it followed that the 
Legislature was entitled to impose on the 
constituencies, in the discharge of that 
duty, whatever limitations the publie in- 
terests might require. In connexion with 
this view, he begged to advert to an argu- 
ment which had fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lewis). That hon. Gentleman 
had dwelt with much emphasis on the fact 
that there was hardly a town or county in 
which the vast majority of the electoral 
body were not professed Christians. He 
conld not doubt the authority of the hon. 
Gentleman upon such a point, but he drew 
an opposite conclusion from the fact. If 
there was not one constituency in the 
country in whichChristians did not greatly 
preponderate, surely no great hardship or 
grievance could arise from the existence of 
a law which prevented Jews from obtain- 
ing a seat in Parliament. Had the case 
been otherwise, it might have been argued 
that it was unfair to exclude large bodies 
of persons from the privilege of having 
their faith as well as their politics repre- 
sented in Parliament. With regard to the 
three other arguments on which the Bill 
was grounded, he would content himself 
with stating generally his objections to 
them. They appeared to be all founded 
upon the abstract right of the Jews to be 
put upon the same level with other reli- 
gionists. But if it could be proved that 
the admission of that abstract right would 
require the sacrifice of any one principle 
which it was the interest and the duty of 
the Legislature to preserve, then he con- 
sidered the claim of any such right could 
no longer be sustained. Now, the prin- 
ciple which he thought would be surren- 
dered by the adoption of the present mea- 
sure was this—that whereas public virtue 
and disinterestedness were necessary qua- 
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lities to the discharge of any service to 
the State, Christianity was the only source 
of that public virtue which the State so 
required. This principle being admitted, 
it followed that any measure which dis- 
pensed with the guarantee of Christianity 
must be hostile to it. The relaxations 
which had already been made did not en- 
eroach upon this principle. It was not es- 
sential to the public virtue which the State 
required that the Members of the Legisla- 
ture should be Episcopalians; hence the 
admission of Dissenters was the first re- 
laxation. The next was the admission of 
Unitarians; and although that became a 
somewhat more difficult question, still the 
task of distinguishing between Dissenters 
and Unitarians was one much too arduous 
for any Legislature to attempt. The next 
relaxation was one of a far more important 
and interesting nature, namely, the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics into the Legisla- 
ture. But the arguments on which that 
measure was founded were altogether dif- 
ferent from those urged in support of the 
present measure. In that case the Legis- 
lature had to choose between the ruin of 
the British empire and the admission of 
Boman Catholics into that assembly. But 


none of these relaxations affected the prin- 
ciples which were involved in the present 


Bill. He thanked the House for having 
permitted him to state the reasons which 
induced him to oppose the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SCOTT said, there was a wide dis- 
tinction between the admission of persons 
of different religious sects of Christians 
into a Christian Parliament, and the ad- 
mission of Jews; because the former were 
Christians, while the latter were not. He 
admitted that the fact of the Jews not 
pressing their claims to admission into 
Parliament in a clamorous manner, was a 
strong ground for their favourable con- 
sideration; but the obstacles opposed to 
them he conceived to be of an_ insur- 
mountable nature. Those who legislated 
for a Christian country should themselves 
be Christians. It might be proper for a 
Jew to vote for a Christian representative, 
but it was not the same thing for a Chris- 
tian to vote for a Jewish representative. 
The arguments now used by the support- 
ers of that measure were quite different 
from those which the same parties had for- 
merly put forth on the same subject; and 
as he saw no reason to change the opinions 
which he had always entertained, he could 
not agree with them in the alteration of 
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sentiments which they professed. The ex. 
clusion of the Jews was not intended to be 
as a penalty upon them. It was the oath 
prescribed to be taken by Members of that 
House, in which the words, “ on the trye 
faith of a Christian,”’ were introduced, that 
prevented their admission; and Rapin told 
them, in his History of England, that 
that oath had been carefully and advisedly 
framed by King James, so as not to be 
offensive to Roman Catholics. He believed 
there were many excellent men amongst 
the members of the Jewish persuasion; but 
as he did not think they ought to be made 
Members of a Christian Legislature, he 
os vote against the third reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. RAPHAEL hoped, ashe had given 
a silent vote on former stages of the Bill, 
he might be allowed briefly to state the 
reasons why he opposed it, on the present 
occasion as well as on every former stage. 
Although he had the honour some years 
ago of having had a seat in that House, 
yet the time of its duration was so brief 
that he might almost claim the indulgence 
of a new Member when he then addressed 
them. In 1836 a Liberal Government 
was in office, and he had given them all 
the support he could when their measures 
did not limit the liberties of Englishmen, 
or touch the pockets of his constituency; 
and he was, therefore, now the more anx- 
ious to explain why he could not vote for 
them. Though the advocates of the pro- 
posed measure might have delivered 
speeches of which neither Demosthenes 
nor Cicero need be ashamed, still he 
confessed they had not removed his ob- 
jections to the present Bill. As Chris- 
tians they all hoped to be saved by the 
merits of their blessed Redeemer, yet the 
Jews called him a blasphemer and an im- 
postor. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, on the second reading 
of the Bill, had spoken to the following 
effect. He had not written down the 
words at the time, but had taken them 
from the reports of the speech. The right 
hon. Baronet, had said— 


“If the Jews committed an unexpiable crime 
some few thousand years ago, he had not the aw- 
ful power given to him to punish the sins of the 
father upon the children to the third or the fourth 
generation, much less for two or three thousand 
years, for ‘ vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 


Now, with regard to the time, it was but 
1848 years last Good Friday that the crime 
alluded to was committed, instead of some 
thousands of years; and it would be see 
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by reference to the Gospel of St. Matthew 
that when Pilate said to the Jews he was 
«jnnocent of the blood of this man,” the 
Jewish people had replied to him, ‘ His 
blood be upon us and upon our children.’’ 
If the Jews were not sincere in their 
opinions, they might easily take the oaths 
roposed; if they were sincere, as he be- 
lieved to be the case, they should remain 
in the position in which they were (as they 
had anathematised themselves) until it 
should please God to remove the veil from 
their eyes. This, he trusted, was an event 
which was not far distant; but though he 
might not hope to witness such an event, 
many of those whom he saw around him 
would live to see it. An allusion had been 
made by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford to a certain brochure, in which a 
dialogue was kept up to this effect: ‘ Did 
not every Protestant consider the Catholic 
as an idolater, and every Catholic consider 
the Protestant a heretic; and both those 
sects consider the Unitarian as beyond the 
pale of Christianity ?’’ Now, into the last 
question, not being a theologian, he would 
not enter; but with respect to the two for- 
mer, he would answer that neither the en- 
lightened Protestant nor Catholic, in the 
nineteenth century, entertained the opin- 
ions attributed to them. For his part he 
did not believe any such thing. There was 
another argument against the proposed 
Bill, which he feared he might only weaken 
by adverting to, it had already been so 
ably enforced by other hon. Members in 
the course of the discussions upon the 
question. It was said that it was a great 
pity they could not all join in those admi- 
rable prayers repeated with so much devo- 
tion by their excellent chaplain, particu- 
larly the Lord’s Prayer. If the principle 
of the present Bill was to prevail, they 
would have to alter the tenor of those 
prayers, and select some generally from 
the decalogue. For his part he felt no re- 
luctanee to attend prayers in that House. 
He was by the grace of God a Catholic; 
but he had constantly throughout the Ses- 
sion been at their prayers, and he should 
continue to assist at them until he should 
be admonished by him to whom he owed 
spiritual obedience. If he should receive 
such an admonition he would take an 
early opportunity of acknowledging his 
transgression in a full House, and by that 
means removing the scandal he had 
given to his brethren of the Catholic faith. 
He wished that the House might yet re- 
ject that measure; and if they should not, 
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he hoped that it would be defeated in 
the House of Lords by a large and tri- 
umphant majority. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that not 
having taken part in any previous debate 
on this question, he wished to say a few 
words on the third reading of this Bill, as 
he hoped that an opportunity would never 
again be given for discussing the subject 
in that House. He supported this mea- 
sure as an act of national justice, and be- 
cause he believed the people of England 
were generallyin favour of it. [‘* No,no!’’} 
Why, there had been 300,000 petitioners 
in favour of the Bill, and not a fifth part 
of that number against it. He did not 
think that the measure would be injurious 
to the Established Church. The Jews as 
British subjects had a right to equality of 
civil privileges. To refuse them those 
rights was persecution. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, being a Roman 
Catholic, was not entitled twenty years 
ago to a seat in that House; and now he 
testified his gratitude for the privilege con- 
ferred upon him, by using his power in 
order to exclude from the House a portion 
of his fellow-subjects. The hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to a Book which was re- 
garded as an authority on religious sub- 
jects, and alluded to the imprecation of the 
Jews, when they exclaimed, ‘‘ His blood 
be on us and on our children;’’ but that 
Book declared that ‘ the son should not 
be put to death for the sin of the father, 
nor the father be put to death for the sin 
of the child.”” A great deal had been said 
in the course of the debate about Chris- 
tianity; but he would ask what was Chris- 
tianity? Was ita mere name? Was ita 
law, or a living principle superior to all 
written laws? If it was merely a name, 
then a man with no religion whatever 
might take his seat in that House, because 
he would not object to take any oath; 
therefore, in that view, an oath would be 
no protection whatever. Then if Chris- 
tianity was a law, where did they look for 
that law? In the New Testament: and 
there they found it laid down as the law 
of Christianity, that they should love their 
neighbour as themselves. But what was 
meant by loving our neighbour as our- 
selves? It was having a respect for the 
rights of every human being. By respect- 
ing the civil rights of others, we were not 
identified with their opinions, but we ac- 
knowledged their right to hold their reli- 
gious opinions without being accountable to 
man. If Christianity was a life or a living 
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principle, the spirit of true religion was 
the same in all ages, and under whatever 
form we might worship. The Church was 
an organisation for effecting much good. 
Nothing was more abhorrent to his (Mr. 
Brotherton’s) feelings and sentiments, than 
to contemplate the various denominations 
of Christians as antagonists. He believed 
that God looked with a different eye upon 
the various sects, from what they looked 
upon each other. Their offerings might 
be as various as the fruits of the earth; 
but he believed that the grateful tribute of 
each would be accepted. With regard to 
the Jews, they would be converted to 
Christianity whenever they could be con- 
vinced that the Christ of the Christians 
was the same as their Jehovah. The 
Jews believed in the revealed word of God, 
in the immortality of the soul, and in fu- 
ture rewards and punishments. They were 
strict in the observance of their Sabbath, 
and were generally exemplary in their lives. 
He had the honour to be acquainted with 
several Jews, and he believed them to be 
as loyal, as charitable, and as useful mem- 
bers of the community as any in Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. He considered that 


they were entitled to all privileges enjoyed 
by the rest of their fellow-subjects, and 


therefore he should give his cordial support 
to the third reading of this Bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON supported the Bill. 
If he thought that the admission of Jews 
would be contrary to the injunctions of 
Scripture, or that it would in the slightest 
degree affect or endanger the security of 
the Established Church, he would be far 
from entertaining an opinion favourable to 
it; but he did not believe it would have 
any such consequences. It was natural 
that on the questions of the repeal of the 
Test Act and Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, objections should be made on these 
changes being adverse to the interests of 
the Established Church; but the Jew wait- 
ed for the coming of his Messiah, and could 
have no motive of hostility to the Esta- 
blished Church. Enjoying all the advan- 
tages which this Protestant country offered 
to its citizens, there was every reason to 
expect that the Jew would be, as far as 
the Established Church was concerned, 
strictly conservative. The conduct of the 
Jews in the discharge of the municipal 
offices which they had been permitted by 
law to fill of late years, was an additional 
argument in their favour. He might point 
to the acts of munificence for which many 
well-known members of that religious per- 
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suasion were distinguished, as that of Sip 
Moses Montefiore, who, on learning that g 
deficiency existed in the funds required for 
the erection of a church in the county of 
Hants, immediately went to a noble Duke, 
and tendered a considerable sum of money 
for its completion. In like manner, Sir 
Isaac Goldsmid spontaneously offered to 
the inhabitants of Brighton a large piece 
of ground in that town belonging to him 
for the purpose of building a church, Mr, 
Salomons, when a candidate for a seat in 
that House, publicly declared in his ad. 
dresses to the constituency of the Rape of 
Bramber, that he was friendly to the Es. 
tablished Church. These instances, and 
the uniform conduct observed with refe. 
rence to the discharge of civic duties by 
our Jewish fellow-subjects, convinced him 
that the allegations of danger on this head 
were visionary. 

Mr. NAPIER: Mr. Speaker, before I 
had the honour to take my seat in this 
House, the Bill now before us was read a 
second time. I wish, therefore, in sim. 
plicity, to state the reasons which induce 
me to vote against this Bill. In doing so 
I would premise that I presume not to 
question the personal religion of any one 
of its supporters: they are bound and are 
entitled to form and express their delibe- 
rate opinion, and I only claim the right 
for myself which I concede to them. I 
only ask what I am always ready to give 
—a fair and candid consideration to the 
arguments on both sides. The question 
involves a principle rather of nativnal aec- 
knowledgment than individual conviction; 
but I feel myself at liberty to argue on 
the assumption, that, as we are all pro- 
fessing Christians, we individually recog- 
nise what our law and constitution as yet 
maintain—that Christianity is the true re- 
ligion. That national acknowledgment 
ceases when this Bill becomes law. No 
man can afterwards in this House assume 
Christianity to be true. The progress of 
toleration melted away the civil distinction 
between different classes of professing 
Christians. We would not rend the gar- 
ment. Are we now to cast lots for it? 
The importance of our national Chris- 
tianity cannot be overstated. God deals 
with nations differently from the case of 
individuals. Their equities may be ad- 
justed when nations must have ceased to 
exist; and therefore the dealings with na- 
tions are temporal, and for outward acts. 
The dealings with a nation exhibit the 
principles of God’s moral government, 
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So it was in the history of the Jewish 

Je. To acknowledge him, to guard 
his oracles, to obey his commandments, 
insured his favour; the opposite course in- 
eurred his censure. The famine, the pes- 
tilence, and the sword, inflicted national 
judgments; and at last the rejection of 
Christ as the Messiah smashed and shiver- 
ed into fragments that mighty and majestic 

ple, exhibiting in their desolation the 
appalling evidence of the truth they repu- 
diated. Enfland has ever admitted the 
principle of national religion. The nation 
has knelt as one man to supplicate for 
merey and to offer thanksgiving. The 
Government of the noble Lord, and I ho- 
nour him for it, in a true spirit has sanc- 
tioned both. If, then, the dealing with a 
nation is to exhibit the course of God’s 
moral government, and if that affixes ap- 
proval or censure, blessing or judgment, 
according to the external act, publicly and 
openly manifested—and if there be reality 
and consistency in the Divine government 
of the world—I would ask, in unaffected 
simplicity, can we, as a people, renounce 
Christianity as the basis of our law and 
legislation, without exposing ourselves as 
a people to the Divine displeasure? Pass 
this Bill, and the Deist and the Infidel may 


consistently demand admittance to the 
councils of a nation, having all its laws 
and institutions previously founded and 
administered on the principles of compre- 


hensive Christianity. J am not arguing 
against enlightened toleration. Where the 
Gospel of our Saviour is admitted to be 
the common standard of doctrine, or the 
common rule of morals, we can afford to 
be very tolerant. The duties of life re- 
quire it, and the free action of the mind 
and heart seems to justify it. The colours 
in the ray are lost in that intimate coales- 
cence which gives light and heat to the 
world, when all diverge from the one hea- 
venly source and centre. The distinctions 
of Christians may be blended, but not 
confounded, in the practical charities of a 
life of duty. But in accommodating our 
constitution to him who regards our Lord as 
animpostor, and Christianity as untrue, the 
very principle of our constitutional tolera- 
tion is sacrificed; confusion expels consis- 
tency, and the nation ceases to honour Him 
who is the King of kings. As to the 
Jews themselves, how will this operate ? 
I rejoice to think that the rejection of this 
Bill could not, in any respect, help forward 
that affliction which, in the wisdom of God, 
they have so long experienced as a people. 
VOL. XCVITI,  {Thira 
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I regard them with an interest I could not 
here express—the hermit people, destined 
for a glory emphatically theirs, in their 
own loved Jerusalem. They dwell amongst 
the Gentile nations; they mingle not with 
any; their hopes cannot centre in a Gentile 
land; the true functions of our legislation 
are incompatible with their national expec- 
tations. In every country still they are 
one peculiar people—strangers and sojour- 
ners—looking to regain their own land— 
theirs, not by stratagem or treaty, but by 
divine donation. A Jew could not be a 
citizen of England, pledged to sustain its 
interests as paramount, without forfeiting 
the noblest expectations of restored na- 
tionality. He may hate you for your creed; 
he must despise you if he doubts your sin- 
cerity. What may be the influence on the 
Jewish mind to see the great Sanhedrim 
of the great Christian nation, making no 
account of the denial of their Messiah, and 
treating unbelief as a matter indifferent, 
may not be difficult to conjecture, though 
impossible to predict. I would ask you to 
pause before you so peril the constitution, 
and provoke the jealousy of Him whose 
providence has been now so signally mani- 
fested in merey to our favoured land. 
There is enough to require the faithful 
efforts of our common Christianity in plain 
and honest usefulness amongst our own 
people. The feeling I cherish towards the 
Jew is fraught with emotions too profound 
and solemn for the excitement of debate, 
and deeper still the jealous affection for the 
true faith of a Christian. Of that faith [ 
desire not to be ostentatious, but I would 
not dare to be ashamed. I know not whe- 
ther I ought to have said so much on this 
deeply important question. The powerful 
and eloquent speech of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Midhurst might have almost 
excused my silence, for I could not hope to 
persuade if he has not convinced. But 
regarding the question as one of great in- 
dividual responsibility in supporting or op- 
posing the measure, I trust I have not 
transgressed the fair limits of debate in the 
observations I have now, with sincere de- 
ference, submitted to the better judgment 
of the House. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
had already, on two occasions, supported 
the measure by his vote, and being prepar- 
ed again that night to record his vote in its 
favour, he was glad to take the oppor- 
tunity of stating the grounds on which he 
was satisfied that he had come to a right 
conclusion on political, and much more on 
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Christian principle. From the time he 
had formed that conclusion, he had not 
heard any argument or statement which 
had the least tendency to shake the con- 
viction of his own mind that he had come 
to a right, just, and sound conclusion. It 
appeared to him that the Jews, if they 
ought to be excluded from seats in that 
House, or from other civil franchises, must 
be so on one or other of two grounds, 
either of which, he distinctly admitted, was 
sufficient to justify their exclusion. Those 
grounds were, either that it was for the ad- 
vantage of the people of the country for 
whom Parliament governed, or that it was a 
religious duty imposed on them by their re- 
ligious belief. Of this he felt most confi- 
dent, that they had no right, living under 
a free popular Government, to say to any 
men, ‘‘ You shall be excluded because you 
are excluded.”” They could not so legis- 
late—they did not so legislate. There were 
exclusions from this and other franchises 
known to the country. They rested not 


on the basis of arbitrary power, but on the 
ground of policy. He wished to dispose of 
secondary considerations before coming to 
those which were of primary importance, 
and so had adverted to the argument 
drawn from the existence of other ex- 


clusions. There was the exclusion from 
the elective franchise of all persons whose 
rent did not amount to 101. Those who 
had not a certain amount of property were 
excluded from that House. When such 
exclusions came to be discussed, no one 
could defend them unless on the ground 
that they were necessary or convenient for 
the great purposes of government; and so 
with respect to the exclusion of the clergy 
or Judges from seats in that House. In 
those cases the exclusion, it was perfectly 
clear, rested on a principle which had no 
application whatever to the case of the 
Jews. The clergy and the Judges had 
certain important functions to perform for 
the people, with which functions political 
intervention, in the eyes of those for 
whose benefit such functions were to be 
exercised, would interfere. All those cases 
must be defended on their own grounds ; 
and he granted, that if any reason arising 
out of public advantage could be shown to 
be applicable to the case of the Jews, the 
question must fall to be dealt with simi- 
larly. But let not these cases be referred 
to for a purpose where they had no appli- 
cation. There was the case of naturalised 
aliens. Some hon. Gentlemen had stated, 
that naturalised aliens were on the footing 
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on which Jews were placed. But what power 
or right of exclusion existed on the pretext 
that the Jews stood in the position of aliens? 
They had never done so; and there wag 
a great difference between their position 
and that of naturalised aliens. The sons 
and descendants of naturalised persons 
were entitled to all the privileges of na. 
tive-born subjects. But the disability of 
the Jew applied to the Jew, however re. 
mote the present descendant, from the an. 
cestor who had first come to this country, 
The disability of the alien was confined to 
the time during which he who was born 
abroad should reside here to be naturalised; 
but the moment he was naturalised his de- 
scendant was entitled to all the rights of 
British subjects. With reference to reli. 
gion, this case of the Jew was the only 
case, whether right or wrong, in which any 
disability had been created upon that prin. 
ciple. The immediate proposition before 
the House was the repeal of what was the 
accidental effect of a clause introduced into 
the oath taken by Members of that House, 
which clause made the oath be taken “on 
the true faith of a Christian.’’ The words, 
he granted, had not found their way there 
without indicating a principle. The ob- 
ject of the oath was to exclude those per- 
sons from Parliament who were in favour 
of the Pretender. But at that time there 
were disabilities which affected all those 
who were not of the Church of England. 
Such disabilities were brought to bear 
against the Roman Catholics—extensively 
against the Dissenters. That system had 
been abandoned. Ought an oath, then, 
which was introduced for a purpose en- 
tirely different, to have the effect of these 
annulled disabilities? Such disabilities 
might at that time be consistent with the 
spirit of the constitution; but they were 
not so now. If the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act—if the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts were contrary to the 
true interests of the State, Parliament 
would be no longer bound to proceed in 
the same direction. But if that could not 
be made out, it was their duty to legislate 
on the subject in conformity with the prin- 
ciple and spirit of the existing constitution, 
and not in a manner opposed to that prin- 
ciple. There was a primd facie case for 
the Jews in their present position. They 
were excluded on the ground of cases 
which had no analogy to theirs. The 
burden of proof, then, lay on those who 
opposed their admission. Among the po 
litical arguments which had been urged for 
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the exclusion of the Jews, he should pass 
from the first, that they were aliens, to a 
second, that they had a certain nationality 
of their own, which rendered it impossible 
that they could adequately discharge their 
duties as subjects of this nation. Such an 
argument seemed to confound things essen- 
tially distinct. The Jews, indeed, had the 
idea of a state founded on a spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, rather than a temporal basis. 
If that peculiar feeling which induced 
uion among themselves and foreign adhe- 
yents of the same faith, had the least ten- 
dency to make them depart from the duties 
which they owed their country as citizens, 
there might be room for debate. It was 
not political unity, however, but religious, 
that the Jews sought. As well might the 
question have been raised with respect to 
the early Christians, whether they ought 
or ought not to have enjoyed civil rights 
in the Roman Government under which they 
lived. The Roman Catholics were a religious 
society strictly united within themselves, 
and not confined within one nation; and 
no question the Roman Catholic system 
had a political aspect which that of the 
Jews had not. 
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members of the Church; and the spiritual 
privileges of the Church were exclusively 
confined to the members of that particular 
nation. Now in all these respects Christi- 
anity was entirely different from the sys- 
tem which preceded it. All the nations 
of the world were invited to become mem- 
bers of the spiritual society of Christians; 
and no passage could be found in the 
New Testament—which must be our au- 
thority upon this subject—excluding per- 
sons of any religion from civil and political 
power in any nation. We read there many 
texts which show, that, in respect to the 
natural and civil relations of life, Christians 
were intended to cultivate that course of 
policy which produced peace and unity 
among men. ‘If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men,’’ said the apostle. Now, how could 
we live peaceably with all men, if, on the 
ground of a difference of religious belief, 
not interfering with any social duty, certain 
definite classes of men are to be excluded 
from franchises to which they would other- 
wise be entitled in civil society—franchises 
important for the maintenance of their 
There were many other 


union furnished no reason why Roman Ca-| precepts of similar import; while not one 


tholies should be excluded from Parlia- 


passage could be found to show that civil 


ment; and no inconvenience, he ventured | society, under the Christian dispensation, 
to say, had been felt on this ground from | was to be constituted upon a religious or 
theiradmission. The practical and material | ecclesiastical basis in such a sense that 
question was, whether it was the duty of | those who did not profess the true religion 


Parliament to maintain the present exclu- 
sion of the Jews? The burden of proof 
lay with those who would exclude. It was 
not sufficient to use general phrases, to 
talk about ‘‘a Christian Parliament,’’ or 
“national Christianity,’’ without going to 
the supreme authority in the matter, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
was any principle which prevented them 
from being united in civil society with those 
who professed the Jewish religion. If such 
4 doctrine existed in Christianity it would 
be found in the New Testament; but there 
was none that looked that way. The ar- 
guments looking towards exclusion were 
derived exclusively from the Old Tes- 
tament. The Jewish people, under the 
Mosaic dispensation, were as much a reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical as a political so- 
ciety. They were established by the 
sword—the law made no distinction be- 
tween civil and religious offences—those 
Who departed from the true faith among 
them were punished with the highest tem- 
poral penalties. None were admitted to 
Political franchises in the nation except the 





| were to be excluded from the franchises 


to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
It appeared to him to be of great im- 
portance in this question to ascertain 
what was the true character of civil go- 
vernment, and what was the character of 
the Christian society under the Christian 
dispensation. With respect to the Christian 
society, we were told, by the greatest au- 
thority, that it was of a purely spiritual 
character. ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight.’’ To 
use the civil sword, therefore, for the pro- 
pagation of religious truth was not only 
not enjoined; it was absolutely prohibited. 
Christianity was not to be the basis of a 
political organisation. On the other hand, 
we found in the New Testament the duty 
of obedience on the part of members of a 
Christian Church to civil governors recog- 
nised and enforced in the strongest terms. 
But every passage in which this duty was 
enforced, referred, at the time when it was 
written, to the civil government of the Ro- 
man empire, which was certainly not estab- 
lished on a Christian, nor on any religious 
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or ecclesiastical basis. It was established 
by natural means, for the natural purposes 
of repressing crime, and maintaining natu- 
ral morality. This power, for these pur- 
poses, the New Testament recognised as 
divine; this was the only civil government 
anywhere contemplated in the New Testa- 
ment; and the passages referring to it now 
constituted the only Divine sanction for 
obedience to civil governments among 
Christians at the present day. Civil go- 
vernment had never since that time been 
derived from any new source, nor had there 
been any new commandment on the sub- 
ject. Under this commandment the duties 
and the divine commission of civil govern- 
ment still continued the same, namely, 
the maintenance of order and natural 
morality, and the protection of society 
from wrong and oppression. He could not 
conceive, then, that they could arrive at 
the principle of exclusion in this way. 
Being thus unable to point out any princi- 
ple or precept of Christianity, or anything 
in the nature of the Christian Church, or 
of civil government, which made it the 
duty of Christians to exclude Jews from 
political power in a Christian conntry, they 
were driven to consider the practical 
tendency of their admission. Now, he 
would not deny that, if it could be shown 
that Christianity would be practically bene- 
fited by their exclusion, they ought to 
be excluded. But he again said that 
Christianity taught him to give every 
man his due—the onus probandi lay upon 
those who would exclude. The first prac- 
tical ground of exclusion relied upon was 
derived from the supposed absolute union 
of Church and State. It was the doctrine 
of some that after the conversion of the 
world to Christianity the Church and the 
State became so united and identical as to 
give the State an absolute authority, even 
in spiritual matters, over the Church; for 
which—it was justly concluded—that the 
State would be disqualified, if those who 
exercised the legislative power in it were 
not Christians. But from this theory he 
totally dissented; it was his firm convic- 
tion that this doctrine destroyed and mis- 
represented the true character both of 
Church and of State, and of the connexion 
which existed between the two. Such a 
union would degrade and secularize, in- 
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was not in State establishments, nor jp 
any formule of political constitutions, byt 
in the truth of the religion which it pro. 
fessed, and in the intrinsic authority of 
that truth over the consciences of mep, 
On the other hand, the State had no hold 
on the consciences of men except by virtue 
of its divine mission to conduct Govern. 
ment for natural purposes. The Church, 
by her connexion with the State, was 
not capable of losing her original and dis. 
tinct independence; and the State, by its 
connexion with the Church, could not be 
justified in departing from its original 
comprehensiveness. He had high political 


authority for these doctrines—an authority 
which he was sure would be recognised in 
that House—he meant Mr. Burke, who, 
Tracts on the Popery Laws, 


in his 
said— 

“ Tf, indeed, the legislative authority was ad- 
mitted on all hands to be the ground of religious 
persuasion, I should readily allow dissent to be re- 
bellion. But this doctrine is universally disowned, 
and for a plain reason. Religion, to have any 
force on men’s understandings — indeed, to exist 
at all—must be supposed paramount to laws, and 
independent for its substance upon any human in- 
stitution. Else it would be the absurdest thing in 
the world—an acknowledged cheat. Religion, 
therefore, is not believed because the laws have 
established it; but-it is established because the 
leading part of the community have previously 
believed it to be true, As no water can rise 
higher than its spring, no establishment can 
have more authority than it derives from its 
principle.” 


He contended, then, that the existence of 
an Established Church could never make 
it necessary, or the duty of the State, to 
exclude from civil rights or franchises 
those who did not believe in the true reli- 
gion; because it left the State as it found 
it, not with a spiritual, but with merely & 
temporal office and authority; and the in- 
stitutions and endowments and privileges 
of the Established Church were founded, 
and ought to be maintained, not upon any 
abstract theory of State Christianity, but 
upon the immense practical preponderance 
of the Christians who possess power in the 
nation, and who, in the use of that power, 
have sought, naturally and justly, to make 
temporal means subservient, as far as pos- 
sible, to the interests of Christianity, and 
who have therefore established those insti- 
tutions which were necessary for their own 


stead of strengthening the Church; and, | religious purposes, and for the promotion 


without really elevating the principle of | of the ends of religion in a manner consis 
tent with the civil and temporal rights of 


which the natural purposes of government | others. 


civil government, it would destroy that 


Upon this view, the present con- 


required, The strength of the Church stitution of our Legislature, into which 
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Roman Catholics and Dissenters were ad- 
mitted, was perfectly consistent with the 
maintenance of the Established Church; 
but upon the other view—that of the ab- 
solute identification of Church and State— 
it clearly could not be reconciled. The 
admission of Jews would make no practi- 
cal difference, except that it might be said 
their exclusion was a national testimony of 
belief in Christianity, which, by admitting 
them, would be withdrawn. But what kind 
of testimony? If they admitted this prin- 
ciple, might not any persecution whatever 
be considered a testimony of belief in 
Christianity ? If they inflicted the cruel 
persecutions of former times, they might 
object to discontinue them on the same 
principle. The question was, whether it 
was a right kind of testimony, and consis- 
tent with the real character and obligations 
of Christianity? for if not, Christianity 
could not be honoured by it. It appeared 
to him very clear that the interests of 
Christianity did not require anything un- 
just or unfair for their support. They 
could afford to rely on their own intrinsic 
power; and, with respect to the national 
faith, he apprehended there was nothing in 
the present measure which would make 
the nation less Christian than before. The 
Christianity of a nation did not depend 
upon the religion professed by the framers 
of its laws, but upon the numbers and sin- 
cerity and zeal of the citizens who believed 
in Christianity. Ifthe Christians in the na- 
tion were sincere—if they continued to be 
the vast preponderating power in the coun- 
try, and to act upon Christian princi- 
ples—the Christianity of the nation would 
continue the same gfter the passing of this 
measure as before it. As long as that 
state of things continued, the Christians, 
constituting the great mass of the nation 
and of the Legislature, would manifest 
their own Christianity, and would maintain 
all its temporal interests, exactly in the 
same manner as before. They would not 
give up the benefits of an Established 
Church, or the privilege and the duty of 
consecrating their deliberations with Chris- 
tian prayer, merely because there would be a 
small fraction of the people, or of the Le- 
gislature, who had not the happiness of 
partaking with them in those advantages. 
Why should it be apprehended, that any- 
thing which was the real right of a ma- 
jority, would be less insisted upon by a 
majority in religious than in any other 
questions? What ground was there for 
thinking that any Christian legislator would 
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cease to be actuated by Christian motives 
and principles, because he would have to 
speak and act in the presence of a Jew? 
He wished, before concluding, to add, that 
it was impossible for legislation and discus- 
sions of a purely spiritual kind to be carried 
on in that House as at present constituted. 
They must confine themselves to questions 
involving the temporal accidents of religion, 
and temporal laws and institutions connect- 
ed with the Established Church, and with 
the other religious communities of the 
country. As to these questions, it was no 
hardship upon any class of Christians that 
they should be subject to the legislation of 
a mixed body, comprehending persons of 
a different faith; because all these were 
things over which, by God’s natural ap- 
pointment, every temporal Government, 
whether Christian or not—even a Govern- 
ment composed exclusively of Turks—must 
have legitimate authority. But he confess- 
ed he should not be sorry to see the con- 
stitution of the House so marked as to 
prove, upon the very front of it, that purely 
spiritual questions were not fit to be le- 
gislated upon and discussed in that House. 
Upon the whole, it appeared to him that 
the interests of the Church in this coun- 
try could never suffer from acting in a 
manner consistent and compatible with the 
civil and temporal interests of every sub- 
ject of the British Crown. If anything 
could endanger the rights and interests of 
the Church, it would be the maintenance of 
the doctrine that they could not be recon- 
ciled with the free admission of any class 
of the people to civil and political fran- 
chises to which, upon temporal and civil 
grounds, they were entitled. He desired, 
as a Churchman, that the Church should 
have full justice done her; but if Church- 
men wished to have justice, they must do 
it—if they would have liberty, they must 
act with liberality—they must act, not 
only justly but generously towards others, 
and must not make the Church the only 
obstacle to the admission of any class of 
citizens to political rights and franchises, 
especially those connected with the repre- 
sentation in that House, which were im- 
portant for the protection of their temporal 
and civil interests. 

Viscount MAHON had already on a 
former occasion expressed his conscien- 
tious opinions with reference to the Bill; 
and being convinced that those opinions, 
however they might clash with those of 
men whose authority was higher than his 
own, were founded on truth and justice, 
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he would not shrink from again giving 
them utterance whenever a befitting op- 
portunity arose. What, he would in the 
first place, ask, was the period selected 
for the introduction of such a measure? 
It was proposed at a time when the cause 
of civilisation and Christianity was stea- 
dily advancing all over the world. He 
said, civilisation and Christianity, for some- 
times it was Christianity that brought in 
civilisation, and sometimes civilisation that 
brought in Christianity; but in the long 
run these two were inseparably bound to- 
gether, and the one would finally appear 
as the companion and helpmate of the 
other. At present there was no country 
so benighted or so barbarous that the 
light of Gospel truth was not at least 
dawning on it; and the time was near— 
near not merely in the dreams of enthu- 
siasts—not merely in the hopes of ardent 
men, but in plain sober reality—when the 
natives of every country would have the 
opportunity of hearing proclaimed to them 
the name and doctrine of Christ. Yet 
this, this happy advance of religious truth, 
was the precise period at which the first 
representative assembly in the world, the 
assembly to which all other representative 
assemblies looked up with reverence, pro- 


posed to enact a law the purport and sig- 
nification of which was, that so far as the 
duties of legislation were concerned, the 
true faith of a Christian was of no man- 
ner of importance; but that on the con- 
trary those duties might be discharged as 
effectually by the Pagan, the unbeliever, 


or the Jew. Whether would such a course 
tend to encourage and assist, or to dis- 
hearten and impede those who were en- 
gaged throughout the world in the good 
work of converting nations? But let them 
look also to the moral influence of such a 
ehange among ourselves at home. The 
House ought to remember that it was 
responsible both for the practical effect of 
its legislation upon its own people, and 
also for the wide-spread moral effect of 
its example upon the world at large. It 
was of the highest importance that the 
members of the various religious persua- 
sions into which their common Christianity 
was divided, should bear in mind, not 
only the important points on which they 
differed, but also the still more essential 
points on which they agreed. The law, 
as it at present stood, encouraged all 
professing Christians to that course. It 
rendered it imperative on them that be- 
fore undertaking the duties of legislation 
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they should take an oath on the tre 
faith of their common Christianity. The 
change which it was now proposed to 
introduce would do away with that profes. 
sion of faith, and destroy that bond of 
union—the highest, holiest, and most sa. 
ered of all bonds—whereby the Members 
of that House were held together in sym- 
pathy. To go beyond the words “ op 
the true faith of a Christian,” as was 
done before the Act of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, was, he thought, intolerance: 
to stop short of these words, as was now 
proposed to be done, was, he maintained, 
not toleration but indifference. He maip- 
tained that, as a matter of right, the 
Jew was not entitled to share in the duties 
of legislation; and that, as a matter of 
policy, it was wholly inexpedient that 
he should be admitted to the privilege, 
True, the Jews were eligible to serve as 
aldermen and justices of the peace, and 
he did not complain that it was so; on the 
contrary he had himself supported the 
Bill which made them eligible to such 
offices; but it was one thing to administer 
laws already made, and another to take 
part in the enactment of measures which 
might happen to affect, in some very es- 
sential respect, the interests of Chris. 
tianity. The burden of proving that the 
admission of Jews would have a practical 
tendency to injure the community, did 
not, as had been asserted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, rest with 
those who were hostile to the measure. 
They had a right to look to the secret and 
ulterior motives of some of its supporters 
—motives which the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth had only indicated, 
but which others had more openly avowed. 
There had been presented to the House, 
lately, a petition signed by a dignitary of 
the Established Church for whom he had 
the highest respect, Archdeacon Wilber- 
foree, which went to this extent: he was 
favourable to the admission of the Jews 
to seats in Parliament, on the ground 
that he hoped it would finally lead to 4 
separation between the Church and the 
State. The only point, however, which 
he thought ought to be considered was, 
whether the admission of any new class 
of voters would upon the whole tend to 
better legislation. The question was, would 
the admission of the Jews into Parliament 
tend to improve or to injure legislation’ 
He was decidedly of opinion that it woul 

not improve it, but lower and sink the 
whole tone of it. In order to admit a very 
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small class of men to a privilege to which 
they were not of right entitled, the House 
was called upon to violate a great prin- 
ciple, and to proceed to the absolute nega- 
tion of Christianity. He, for one, could not 
consent to it. With respect to the mani- 
festation of opinion against the Bill out of 
doors, he was bound in candour to admit 
that it was not as wide-spread or as em- 
phatic as he could have wished it to have 
been. There had not been many petitions 
presented, nor had many meetings been 
held to denounce it; but if the progress of 
the measure were stopped elsewhere, as he 
trusted it would be—if it were destined 
that it was not to reach the foot of the 
Throne, but would have to be introduced 
again another year into that House—it 
was his conviction that when the question 
was again brought under the consideration 
of the people, there would be a much 
more general and a much more decided 
expression of public opinion in its regard. 
In any event, however, whether the prin- 
ciple which he maintained, should be up- 
held by the sense and intelligence of this 
great country, or be repudiated by them, 
to that principle he at least should steadily 
adhere. 

Sin R. H. INGLIS observed, that as he 
had already experienced the indulgence of 
the House, he ought, perhaps, to feel that 
such indulgence was a sufficient motive 
against his asking for a renewal of its at- 
tention; but having bechin the first instance 
opposed to the measure he could not but 
desire, at the last opportunity, to state that 
further consideration of the subject had only 
deepened his conviction of the inexpediency 
of the Bill. The noble Lord who had 
spoken last had refuted much of that which 
Was open to objection in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
R. Palmer), so that it would be unneces- 
sary for him to occupy a moment in adding 
to it. He would, however, tell his hon. 
and learned Friend, that while he truly re- 
spected his learning, his talents, and his 
large and varied acquirements, he never had 
Witnessed in any man approaching him in 
those qualifications an exhibition which 
less forcibly realised their existence. There 
was a latitudinarian theory pervading his 
entire speech which truly disappointed him; 
for throughout he maintained an argument 
wholly at variance with an established and 
recognised principle. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman contended that the onus pro- 
bandi lay upon the possessor of a right; 
but surely such an argument could not 
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hold good ; for if that were admitted, Her 
Majesty might be compelled, if Her title 
to the Throne were disputed, to prove that 
she had the right to inherit and enjoy it, 
and not Her enemies to prove that she had 
no such right. One of the most popular 
arguments in favour of the measure was, 
that as they had gone so far they were 
bound to go farther. To this principle, also, 
he could not subscribe, as he held the argu- 
ment to be utterly valueless. It was no 
reason because they had taken one step in 
the wrong direction, that they were to in- 
crease the mischief by going still further; 
neither could the commission of two errors 
amount to an amendment. Without going 
into the question of the probability of this 
measure leading to a separation of Church 
and State, he would merely state, that in 
that House they had not a visionary Chris- 
tianity to deal with, but a Christianity em- 
bodied in a particular Church Establish- 
ment. The hon. Member for Manchester 
had stated the other night, with great jus- 
tice, that the very terms on which he was 
summoned to the House invited him and 
required him to legislate for the concerns 
of the Church. If that were so, it was a 
misfortune; but did it follow that because 
they had admitted a discordant element 
into the Legislature, that they were to add 
another discordant element? It was asked, 
what had politics to do with religion? His 
answer was—Enough to justify him in in- 
quiring who were to be the component 
parts of the Legislature, especially of the 
House of Commons. The selection of 
bishops practically rested with the Prime 
Minister. But who made his noble Friend 
Prime Minister? Why, a congeries of Ro- 
man Catholics, Dissenters, and members 
of the Church of England. Was it, then, 
desirable for the interest’ of the Church to 
admit at the present time a new element of 
opposition to the Church into this electing 
and constituting body? His objection to 
the Bill was not so much that it would un- 
christianise the Legislature, as that it pro- 
claimed that the Legislature was indif- 
ferent to what was the religion of its Mem- 
bers. It was this indifferentism which he 
regarded with so much fear. How could 
we expect to carry the words of salvation 
to the heathen if we ourselves regarded 
them with indifference ? 

Mr. MILNES .GASKELL said, he was 
unwilling to interpose any delay between 
the proposition of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and the decision 
to which the House was about to come; 
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but there were circumstances connected 
with this subject that made him pecu- 
liarly desirous to say a few words in expla- 
nation of the vote which he meant to give. 
He was not insensible to the difficulties of 
this question—he was not insensible to the 
weight of those arguments which suggest- 
ed that there was something anomalous in 
the idea that persons of the Jewish reli- 
gion should be admitted into that House to 
legislate for Christian interests: on the 
other hand, he was not insensible to the 
force of those which reminded him that in 
a free country no man should be debarred 
from the exercise of any civil privilege on 
account of religious opinion; and if, after 
the best consideration he could give this 
subject, he had arrived at a different con- 
clusion from that which had been come to 
by the great majority of those with whom 
he had usually the good fortune to concur, 
he thought it a more straightforward and 
more open course frankly to avow that 
difference, than to content himself with 
giving a silent vote for the proposition of 
the noble Lord. On many accounts it 
would be more agreeable to his feelings to 
take another course. He was well aware, 
from various communications he had re- 
ceived, that this proposition had excited 


feelings of hostility and alarm on the part 
of a considerable section of the people, 
whose opinion was entitled to all the 
weight which loyalty and respectability had 


a right to claim. He respected the reli- 
gious feeling from which the hostility to 
this Bill had emanated, and would gladly 
defer to it, if he felt that he could do so 
without being a party to what he conceived 
to be a practical injustice; but he could 
not bring himself to think that any dan- 
ger would accrue to public interests from 
the removal of these restrictions, or that 
in the absence of such danger it was just 
to retain them. It was no answer to this 
to say, the Jews were so small a body, it 
was not worth while to do violence to pub- 
lic feeling on their account. In his opin- 
ion, the smallness of their number rather 
constituted an additional argument in their 
favour, if the concession of their claims 
was just; and though it was painful to 
him to differ upon this question with many 
persons for whose character and judgment 
he had great respect, yet he was not only 
fortified by his own convictions upon the 
subject, but also by high authority—by 
the past or present opinions of almost 
every leading man in both Houses of Par- 
liament; and last, but not least, by those of 
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Mr. Huskisson, and the other survivin 

friends of Mr. Canning, in 1830, who had 
given their cordial support to a similar 
proposition. It appeared to him that there 
were but two arguments which were seri. 
ously relied upon in opposition to this Bill; 
they had been stated in various forms 
and with great ability, but every argument 
which he had heard advanced upon this 
subject seemed to him to resolve itself into 
one or the other of these objections: first, 
it was said the Jews were a separate and 
distinct nation, with no claim to citizen. 
ship, and no title to be regarded as subjects 
of Her Majesty; secondly, it was said— 
and this was the argument which was most 
insisted on—the passing of this Bill would 
involve a principle destructive of the Chris- 
tian character of the constitution, and at 
the best would indicate, on the part of Par. 
liament, a discountenance and disregard to 
the public profession of Christianity. If 
these were allegations that could be sus- 
tained by argument, the opponents of the 
Bill were entirely justified in resisting it, 
He would shortly state the grounds on 
which he could not concur in the force of 
these objections. He owned that to the 
first he attached but little weight. It 
seemed to him that, to say the least of it, 
it was entirely inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of their past legislation on this sub- 
ject. If it were true that the Jews were 
not subjects of Her Majesty, they ought 
to have acquiesced in the Motion of an hon. 
Friend of his, the Member for Shoreham 
(Mr. Goring), the other night, which went 
to deprive them of the elective franchise. 
It could hardly be contended that they 
were excluded from the House of Com- 
mons by any question of race, while they 
were allowed to vote at the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament. But it 
was not the elective franchise only which 
the Jews possessed; they were eligible to 
almost every trust except the one they 
were now claiming at our hands. We ad- 
mitted them to corporation offices—we al- 
lowed them to serve on juries—we made 
them baronets—we made them sheriffs— 
in Canada and Jamaica we had already 
conceded the principle for which they were 
now contending, and it was only in this 
country, and when they asked for a full 
recognition of civil rights, that they were 
told they were not subjects of Her Majes- 
ty. If this was an argument that was 
good for anything, it seemed to him to be 
far better for retracing our past steps 
legislation than for rejecting the proposi- 
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tion of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell); 
and he thought it would be a more consis- 
tent and a more intelligible course to re- 
peal the Acts which conferred civil privi- 
leves on the Jews, than to seek to deprive 
them of one half of the rights of citizen- 
ship. But he was aware it was the second 
objection he had adverted to, which was 
the one mainly relied on, namely, that this 
Bill would have the effect of unchristian- 
ising the Legislature of this country. He 
confessed it appeared to him that the use 
of such an argument, and the avowal of 
such a fear, was a reflection upon the 
faith professed by the immense majority 
of the people. Surely it could not be 
seriously contended that we should cease 
to be a Christian people, because three 
or four Jews were admitted into that 
House, if elected by Christian constituen- 
cies; or that a religion which was profess- 
ed by 99-100ths of the people of England 
required the aid of disabling statutes to 
maintain it. As far as danger to the 


Church Establishment was concerned, he 
believed the Jews were less likely to make 
proselytes, less likely to interfere with the 
religious institutions of the country, than 
almost any class of Dissenters from the 
Established Church. 


He had yet to learn 
that sects were hostile to each other in 
proportion to the wideness of their religi- 
ous differences; nor did he believe the 
Jews had ever evinced as much hostility to 
the Established Church as other classes of 
Dissenters. They had not taken a promi- 
nent part in the organised opposition which 
had been carried on for so many years to 
church-rates; and he believed there were 
many instances in which wealthy and in- 
fluential members of their body had libe- 
rally subscribed to provide means of wor- 
ship and education for the Christian poor. 
He owned, therefore, he was at a loss to 
see why the Jew should be placed on a 
worse footing in respect to civil privilege 
than other classes of Dissenters. He 
knew it was said that Christianity was 
still part and parcel of the law, and that 
it would cease to be so on the passing of 
this Bill; but he apprehended it was the 
Christianity of the Church of England 
which was so established; and unless the 
Christianity of the Church of England had 
ceased to be a part of the law when the 
Test Act had been repealed, and when 
Roman Catholic disabilities had been re- 
moved, he was at a loss to understand why 
the passing of this Bill should produce 
that effect. The only argument against 
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the measure which had had any great 
weight in his mind was that which referred 
to the injustice and anomaly of permitting 
Jews to legislate for the Church of Eng- 
land on purely religious matters. He 
thought there was some force in that ob- 
jection; but he held that it applied as 
strongly to Roman Catholics, who sought 
to supplant the Church of England, and 
to Independents, who were averse to all 
church government whatever. It appear- 
ed to him that we must make our election 
between two principles, and be content to 
take the evils and inconveniences attendant 
on whichever principle we preferred. We 
must either confine civil eligibility to per- 
sons professing the established faith, or 
lay down the broad and general principle 
that there should be no civil disqualifica- 
tion on account of religious opinion. He 
knew it was said by many Gentlemen, “It 
is true that we have made two fatal depar- 
tures from the integrity of the constitution, 
but we have never gone so far as this;”’ 
and that he at once admitted; but he 
thought we had gone far enough to make 
the retention of this solitary exclusion alto- 
gether indefensible. He had been much 
struck by an able and, in his opinion, a 
conclusive argument of Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s on this subject, in which it was con- 
tended that the danger of being thought 
to proclaim indifference to religious truth 
was greater as the law now stood, than it 
would be if Parliament were to legislate 
throughout on a consistent and intelligible 
principle; and that while we excluded men 
from civil privileges on account of the im- 
portance of their errors, we practically im- 
plied the unimportance of those for which 
we did not exclude them. It should be 
remembered, too, that this measure was 
more one for the removal of a stigma than 
the conferring of a privilege—more the re- 
cognition than the grant of influence—. 
more a question of social position than re- 
ligious faith; but the subject was discussed 
out of doors, and even by some Gentlemen 
in that House, as if the proposition now 
before them was one for the creation of 
Jewish constituencies, and for the compul- 
sory election of a large body of Jewish 
Members, and as if the noble Lord himself 
(Lord J. Russell) were some wicked and 
apostate Minister, such as the one imagin- 
ed by Sir Edmund Isham in 1753, whose 
only object was to increase the number of 
Jews in England. As to any political ob- 
jections to this measure, he apprehended 
that there were none. Objections had 
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been made to the Roman Catholics on 
such grounds; but he had never heard it 
alleged that the Jews owed a divided alle- 
giance, or refused to keep faith with here- 
ties. He had never heard of a Jewish 
rent for purposes of sedition, or of a Jewish 
Association to intimidate the House of 
Commons, or overawe the Government. 
The Jews were a small, peaceful, industri- 
ous body, who had for years contributed to 
the exigencies of the State, though denied 
the right which was granted to every other 
sect, that of a voice in the distribution of 
the taxes. They now came before Parlia- 
ment, temperately claiming a community 
of interests and privileges with the rest of 
their fellow-subjects; and from the all but 
universal testimony which was borne to 
them, he believed they were as little likely 


to abuse such privileges as any sect of |j 


Dissenters from the Established Church. 
The elements of political power they possess- 
ed already—intelligence they had—wealth 
we allowed them to acquire and to retain— 
we gave them everything that could be said 
to constitute political power, but persisted 
in refusing them its distinctions. He (Mr. 
Gaskell) saw no valid reason for continuing 
to withhold them. He could not bring him- 
self to think that religious opinions, as 
such, ought to be a bar to any claim of 
citizenship. It was only when religion as- 
sumed a political character, and sought to 
excite a spirit of resistance against the 
law, that it seemed to him just or politic 
to erect a barrier against the admission of 
persons professing particular opinions; and 
in all those cases it appeared to him that 
exclusion should rest on civil and not on 
religious grounds. He thought the laws 
ought not to meddle with opinions: they 
overstepped their proper boundaries when 
they arrogated to themselves such a juris- 
diction; and when they subjected religious 
belief to the control of civil authority, 
they were investing the Legislature with 
attributes which it had no right to claim. 
It appeared to him that every man was en- 
titled to a full participation in the privi- 
leges of the State, as long as he remained 
obedient to the law; and whatever tolera- 
tion you might extend to the mere obser- 
vance of his creed, if you mortified his 
pride—if you limited his sphere of useful- 
ness—if you shut him out from public 
offices which other loyal subjects of the 
Crown could hold, you branded him with 
an unmerited stigma, and deprived him of 
his fair share of influence and power. It 
was no new principle which they were call- 





ed upon to establish. The principle of 
abolishing religious tests had been affirmed 
by Parliament, when the Corporation and 
Test Acts had been repealed, and when 
Roman Catholic disabilities had been re. 
moved. The noble Lord the First Minis. 
ter of the Crown called upon the House 
of Commons to ratify and confirm that 
principle. Its foundations had been deeply 
laid in the soil of the constitution, and in 
his (Mr. Gaskell’s) opinion, it would be lit. 
tle in harmony with the spirit of our civil 
institutions to decide, by the rejection of 
this Bill, that they would disown that prin- 
ciple, and retain a disqualification which 
no plea of State necessity could be ad- 
duced to justify, and the removal of which, 
in his conscience, he believed that Chris. 
tianity inculeated as much as policy en- 
joined. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to remind 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern. 
ment of the argument he had used on the 
second reading of the Bill, which was 
founded on the effect which he then urged 
had been produced by the removal of the 
Jewish disabilities in a neighbouring coun- 
try. He asked the House to reflect on 
the events that had followed upon the dis- 
connexion of religion from the State in 
France. Since he spoke, the monarchy 
in that country had fallen. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, whether there was not proof 
of the assertion he (Mr. Newdegate) made, 
that the abrogation of the Christian char- 
acter of the legislative body of France, had 
alienated the Church from the State? 
Whether the repudiation of Christianity 
by the State had not led to a corrupt sys- 
tem of government, and whether the Gal- 
lican Church had not shrunk from that 
Government, which denied the dictates of 
religion as the basis of its councils—whe- 
ther, in short, the Church of France had 
not sought from Rome the support refused 
her by the State, and had not been among 
the first to acknowledge the fall of that 
Government, which had repudiated her 
sacred influence, and to hail the advent of 
a new order of things, however turbulent ? 
He would beg the House not to confound 
their opposition to this measure with the 
narrow principle of sectarian difference, but 
view it as based on the higher and broader 
principle of Christianity. The religion of 
a vast preponderating majority of the peo- 
ple, should, according to all popular prit- 
ciples, characterise the legislative assem- 
bly of the nation, and the religion of the 
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people of England was pre-eminently 
Christian. 

Mr. FORTESCUE supported the Bill, 
and urged that the number of the Jews 
was so small, the number of the applicants 
for admittance to the House under the Bill 
so trifling, that the objections made to it 
were not well founded. But even if the 
Jews were more numerous, those argu- 
ments were untenable in themselves. Le- 
gislative enactments and restrictions were 
not the proper modes for defending the 
Church of England. No church could be 
defended by mere acts of legislation. A 
great deal had been said by both the op- 
ponents and supporters of the measure in 
praise of the Jews; and it appeared to him 
that those praises cut the ground from un- 
der those who opposed it. The English 
Jew of the present day was not like the 
Jew of the middle ages. He lived in an 
atmosphere of Christianity, and could not 
be argued against as if he had his ideas 
founded upon the ancient prejudices. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I feel myself 
called upon, before the termination of the 
proceedings, to endeavour to give some 
answer to the objections which have been 
made to the measure which I had the ho- 
nour to propose. In the first place, there- 
fore, I must say that it is a very good au- 
gury for the success of this Bill, and for 
the advance of the principles of freedom 
and humanity, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has proposed the rejection 
of this Bill began with giving up and aban- 
doning some of those arguments which 
have had the greatest effect in prejudicing 
the opinions of many hon. Gentlemen on 
the former discussions. He began by say- 
ing that the arguments derived from pro- 
phecy had no weight in this question. He 
said that, whatever was the fate of the 
Bill—supposing the Bill were to pass— 
that Christianity would be then no less an 
important portion of the law of the land 
than at present. He, therefore, gave up 
that argument, which had been urged as 
one of the most successful against the 
measure, that the proposition was one to 
unchristianise the Constitution and Legis- 
lature of the country. Sir, I derive en- 
couragement from those admissions. I de- 
rive encouragement from them, not only 
from the great authority which attaches to 
whatever falls from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but I think that that authority 
shows that many of those objections relied 
upon, and which have been taken before in 
the discussions upon this measure, are in 
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the main fallacious. But, Sir, I still find 
that there are questions of principle, and 
questions of practice, which have been 
urged in the course of the discussion 
which has taken place to-night. Let me, 
therefore, in the first place, hope to re- 
move @ misapprehension which was enter- 
tained in the early stages of these discus- 
sions, and which misapprehension, like- 
wise, the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford still seems to entertain. I must 
beg to say, that it is no part of my argu- 
ment that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, or that we ought not to be guided 
by religious views and motives in the con- 
duct of our legislation. On the contrary, 
I believe that religion ought to influence 
us in the smallest of our domestic affairs, 
and in the highest of our legislative duties. 
I believe that, far from having had nothing 
to do with legislation, I believe that Chris- 
tianity is the source of the most enlight- 
ened laws of modern legislation, of the 
best that modern times have produced. I 
believe it was owing to Christianity that 
the system of slavery which prevailed in 
the ancient world was abolished in the 
early period of the modern. I believe that 
it was Christianity which inspired Wilber- 
force, and those who acted with him, to 
make that attempt which finally succeeded 
to destroy the slave trade, which was a 
disgrace to any Christian country. To 
speak of no particular law, but to speak of 
the general spirit of institutions, my belief 
is, that whereas ancient republics and an- 
cient States, the more they became civil- 
ised, became the more loose in their mo- 
rality — became more bewildered by the 
vain theories of philosophy—became more 
corrupt in their moral practices; so I be- 
lieve that modern nations, having Chris- 
tianity to guide them, as long as they pre- 
serve that Christianity, in proportion as 
they become more civilised, so far from 
falling into those corruptions and being 
less governed by the moral law as they 
advance from the early and rude stages 
of their existence, they will_become more 
and more subject to those laws, and will 
more and more encourage the supremacy 
of the Divine laws. Therefore, holding 
these opinions, it can be no part of my 
case that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, or that Christianity should be kept 
out of sight in our discussions. But what 
I have maintained, and what I now feel 
greater confidence in maintaining after all 
I have heard is, that you cannot by special - 
declarations—you cannot by mere words 
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been made to the Roman Catholics on 
such grounds; but he had never heard it 
alleged that the Jews owed a divided alle- 
giance, or refused to keep faith with here- 
ties. He had never heard of a Jewish 
rent for purposes of sedition, or of a Jewish 
Association to intimidate the House of 
Commons, or overawe the Government. 
The Jews were a small, peaceful, industri- 
ous body, who had for years contributed to 
the exigencies of the State, though denied 
the right which was granted to every other 
sect, that of a voice in the distribution of 
the taxes. They now came before Parlia- 
ment, temperately claiming a community 
of interests and privileges with the rest of 
their fellow-subjects; and from the all but 
universal testimony which was borne to 
them, he believed they were as little likely 
to abuse such privileges as any sect of 
Dissenters from the Established Church. 
The elements of political power they possess- 
ed already—intelligence they had—wealth 
we allowed them to acquire and to retain— 
we gave them everything that could be said 
to constitute political power, but persisted 
in refusing them its distinctions. He (Mr. 
Gaskell) saw no valid reason for continuing 
to withhold them. He could not bring him- 
self to think that religious opinions, as 
such, ought to be a bar to any claim of 
citizenship. It was only when religion as- 
sumed a political character, and sought to 
excite a spirit of resistance against the 
law, that it seemed to him just or politic 
to erect a barrier against the admission of 
persons professing particular opinions; and 
in all those cases it appeared to him that 
exclusion should rest on civil and not on 
religious grounds. He thought the laws 
ought not to meddle with opinions: they 
overstepped their proper boundaries when 
they arrogated to themselves such a juris- 
diction; and when they subjected religious 
belief to the control of civil authority, 
they were investing the Legislature with 


attributes which it had no right to claim. | 


It appeared to him that every man was en- 
titled to a full participation in the privi- 
leges of the State, as long as he remained 
obedient to the law; and whatever tolera- 
tion you might extend to the mere obser- 
vance of his creed, if you mortified his 
pride—if you limited his sphere of useful- 
ness—if you shut him out from public 
offices which other loyal subjects of the 
Crown could hold, you branded him with 
an unmerited stigma, and deprived him of 
his fair share of influence and power. It 
was no new principle which they were call- 
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ed upon to establish. The principle of 
abolishing religious tests had been affirmed 
by Parliament, when the Corporation and 
Test Acts had been repealed, and when 
Roman Catholic disabilities had been ye. 
moved. The noble Lord the First Minis. 
ter of the Crown called upon the House 
of Commons to ratify and confirm that 
principle. Its foundations had been deeply 
laid in the soil of the constitution, and in 
his (Mr. Gaskell’s) opinion, it would be lit- 
tle in harmony with the spirit of our civil 
institutions to decide, by the rejection of 
this Bill, that they would disown that prin- 
ciple, and retain a disqualification which 
no plea of State necessity could be ad. 
duced to justify, and the removal of which, 
in his conscience, he believed that Chris. 
tianity inculcated as much as policy en- 
joined. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to remind 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment of the argument he had used on the 
second reading of the Bill, which was 
founded on the effect which he then urged 
had been produced by the removal of the 
Jewish disabilities in a neighbouring coun- 
try. He asked the House to reflect on 
the events that had followed upon the dis- 
connexion of religion from the State in 
France. Since he spoke, the monarchy 
in that country had fallen. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, whether there was not proof 
of the assertion he (Mr. Newdegate) made, 
that the abrogation of the Christian char- 
acter of the legislative body of France, had 
alienated the Church from the State? 
Whether the repudiation of Christianity 
by the State had not led to a corrupt sys- 
tem of government, and whether the Gal- 
lican Church had not shrunk from that 
Government, which denied the dictates of 
religion as the basis of its councils—whe- 
ther, in short, the Church of France had 
not sought from Rome the support refused 
her by the State, and had not been among 
the first to acknowledge the fall of that 
Government, which had repudiated her 
sacred influence, and to hail the advent of 
a new order of things, however turbulent? 
He would beg the House not to confound 
their opposition to this measure with the 
narrow principle of sectarian difference, but 
view it as based on the higher and broader 
principle of Christianity. The religion of 
a vast preponderating majority of the peo- 
ple, should, according to all popular prin- 
ciples, characterise the legislative assem- 
bly of the nation, and the religion of the 
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ple of England was pre-eminently 
Christian. 

Mr. FORTESCUE supported the Bill, 
and urged that the number of the Jews 
was so small, the number of the applicants 
for admittance to the House under the Bill 
so trifling, that the objections made to it 
were not well founded. But even if the 
Jews were more numerous, those argu- 
ments were untenable in themselves. Le- 
gislative enactments and restrictions were 
not the proper modes for defending the 
Church of England. No church could be 
defended by mere acts of legislation. A 
great deal had been said by both the op- 
ponents and supporters of the measure in 
praise of the Jews; and it appeared to him 
that those praises cut the ground from un- 
der those who opposed it. The English 
Jew of the present day was not like the 
Jew of the middle ages. He lived in an 
atmosphere of Christianity, and could not 
be argued against as if he had his ideas 
founded upon the ancient prejudices. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I feel myself 
called upon, before the termination of the 
proceedings, to endeavour to give some 
answer to the objections which have been 
made to the measure which I had the ho- 
nour to propose. In the first place, there- 
fore, I must say that it is a very good au- 
gury for the success of this Bill, and for 
the advance of the principles of freedom 
and humanity, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has proposed the rejection 
of this Bill began with giving up and aban- 
doning some of those arguments which 
have had the greatest effect in prejudicing 
the opinions of many hon. Gentlemen on 
the former discussions. He began by say- 
ing that the arguments derived from pro- 
phecy had no weight in this question. He 
said that, whatever was the fate of the 
Bill—supposing the Bill were to pass— 
that Christianity would be then no less an 
important portion of the law of the land 
than at present. He, therefore, gave up 
that argument, which had been urged as 
one of the most successful against the 
measure, that the proposition was one to 
unchristianise the Constitution and Legis- 
lature of the country. Sir, I derive en- 
couragement from those admissions. I de- 
rive encouragement from them, not only 
from the great authority which attaches to 
whatever falls from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but I think that that authority 
shows that many of those objections relied 
upon, and which have been taken before in 
the discussions upon this measure, are in 
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the main fallacious. But, Sir, I still find 
that there are questions of principle, and 
questions of practice, which have been 
urged in the course of the discussion 
which has taken place to-night. Let me, 
therefore, in the first place, hope to re- 
move @ misapprehension which was enter- 
tained in the early stages of these discus- 
sions, and which misapprehension, like- 
wise, the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford still seems to entertain. I must 
beg to say, that it is no part of my argu- 
ment that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, or that we ought not to be guided 
by religious views and motives in the con- 
duct of our legislation. On the contrary, 
I believe that religion ought to influence 
us in the smallest of our domestic affairs, 
and in the highest of our legislative duties. 
I believe that, far from having had nothing 
to do with legislation, I believe that Chris- 
tianity is the source of the most enlight- 
ened laws of modern legislation, of the 
best that modern times have produced. I 
believe it was owing to Christianity that 
the system of slavery which prevailed in 
the ancient world was abolished in the 
early period of the modern. I believe that 
it was Christianity which inspired Wilber- 
force, and those who acted with him, to 
make that attempt which finally succeeded 
to destroy the slave trade, which was a 
disgrace to any Christian country. To 
speak of no particular law, but to speak of 
the general spirit of institutions, my belief 
is, that whereas ancient republics and an- 
cient States, the more they became civil- 
ised, became the more loose in their mo- 
rality — became more bewildered by the 
vain theories of philosophy—became more 
corrupt in their moral practices; so I be- 
lieve that modern nations, having Chris- 
tianity to guide them, as long as they pre- 
serve that Christianity, in proportion as 
they become more civilised, so far from 
falling into those corruptions and being 
less governed by the moral law as they 
advance from the early and rude stages 
of their existence, they will_become more 
and more subject to those laws, and will 
more and more encourage the supremacy 
of the Divine laws. Therefore, holding 
these opinions, it can be no part of my 
case that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, or that Christianity should be kept 
out of sight in our discussions. But what 
I have maintained, and what I now feel 
greater confidence in maintaining after all 
I have heard is, that you cannot by special 
declarations—you cannot by mere words 
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introduced into an oath—you cannot by 
any form of a statute—obtain that political 
support and that acknowledgment of Chris- 
tianity which we desire. It is not to be 
gained in this way. I proved this formerly 
by the instances of those who were notori- 
ous unbelievers in Christianity, and who 
yet sat in this House in spite of your de- 
clarations. But I will put it to this simple 
test. If those declarations are sufficient, 
why don’t you carry your legislation much 
further ? Why don’t you make every Mem- 
ber on entering this House declare that he 
will not be governed in his votes by pre- 
judices or partial affections—that no cor- 
rupt motives, no personal animosities, shall 
sway him; but that in all his votes he will 
be governed solely by the love of his coun- 
try? I contend, Sir, that if declarations 
are sufficient, if men were to be governed 
by the mere words of declarations, declara- 
tions would be as good with regard to these 
matters as they would be with regard to 
matters of religious opinion. But although 
you may make a negative by a declaration 
—although you may effect an exclusion by 
means of a declaration—you can gain no 
positive benefit by oaths or declarations. 
If you choose to have a declaration in fa- 
vour of a belief in the doctrine of the 
If 


Trinity, you may exclude Unitarians. 
you choose to adopt a declaration against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, you may 


exclude Roman Catholics. In the same 
way, by a declaration founded upon the 
true faith of a Christian, you may exclude 
Jews. But by none of those declarations 
can you produce either a positive belief in 
the doctrines of Christianity, or a positive 
conformity to its laws and principles. That 
is beyond your legislative power. And it 
is not to be obtained by words placed upon 
the Statute-book. And yet the want of 
this distinction has run through every 
speech that has been made hitherto 
against this Bill. It has been said, that I 
am ready to abjure Christianity, and that 
Iam willing that the Legislature should 
be indifferent to Christianity—that it 
should no longer acknowledge the force of 
Christianity. Why, Sir, if a declaration 
of this kind “on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian,’’ produced those effects, I should ad- 
mit there was very great, perhaps I might 
say invincible, force in those arguments. 
But knowing that there is no such thing— 
that those words of a mere declaration no 
more insure that the Legislature shall not 
be Jewish than that it shall be Christian, 
there is, I contend, no force in’ the argu- 
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ment. But let us come to that which js 
more tangible, and, before doing so, I must 
beg to refer to a speech in regard to which 
the argument I used is applicable. | 
heard with great pleasure that speech— 
it was marked by considerable ability— 
and was made by the son of an old and 
distinguished friend of mine—I refer to 
the speech of the hon. Member for the bo. 
rough of Cambridge (Mr. Campbell)—who 
spoke against the measure. He said, 
‘* Why should you not have an approba- 
tion of moral virtue which should be a se- 
curity for order and good conduct in the 
State?”” Why, Sir, I quite admit with 
him, that if you were to produce those 
qualities of moral virtue by mere words of 
a declaration, it would be worth your while 
to introduce that declaration. But as | 
think no such effect can be produced by a 
statute—as I think you can have no such 
security by means of it—I cannot consent 
to the exclusion which my hon. Friend 
wishes to produce. But, Sir, let us come 
to the practical effects which it is said are 
to result from the admission of Jews into 
the Legislature. With regard to the 
Jews themselves it must be admitted, I 
think, that there are many examples in 
the New Testament, as well as in the Old, 
that the moral laws to which they consider 
themselves subject are those moral pre- 
cepts on which hang all the law and the 
prophets. They consider themselves sub- 
ject to that moral law of which we our- 
selves acknowledge the obligation. With 
regard to their civil conduct, no one has 
impeached it. They are good subjects 
and citizens of the State; as good citizens, 
in every way, as ready as others to bear 
the burdens as subjects in all parts of the 
kingdom to all those laws by which men 
are forced to defend their country in case 
of war or invasion. But, besides this, let 
us consider a little what would be the 
danger of allowing men of the Jewish 
persuasion to have seats in this House. 
We are told, to serve the purpose of the 
opponents of the present Bill, that we are 
at present all Christians. Is it therefore 
presumed that we are all united ? But the 
fact is, we have had many debates of late 
years (and we shall have many in future 
years), in which the opinions of the Chris- 
tians have been stated against one another 
with great force, aud with great violence 
of accusation. We had some time ago & 
question relating to the property of Unita- 
rians. We had also a question affecting 
Maynooth, regarding Roman Catholics. 
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And although it is now said that we are all 
Christians, yet on those questions respect- 
ing the Unitarian chapels, what was so 
common as to deny that Unitarians were 
Christians 2? And during the debates upon 
the question of the endowment of Maynooth, 
nothing was more common than the asser- 
tion that the Roman Catholic was a false 
religion. And the very grounds upon 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Abingdon has put his objections to-night 
against this Bill, are the same that were 
then urged, although it is acknowledged 
that we are all here Christians. Amongst 
Christians there are those differences and 
disputes which it is now said are only be- 
tween Christians and Jews. But not only 
in those instances which I have stated, 
but, so far as I can remember, there is 
only this one question relating to their 
privileges, specially, between the Chris- 
tins and the Jews; whilst with regard to 
Christian sects, and especially to the Ro- 
man Catholics, we must expect that there 
will be many questions which will divide 
this House. Now, with regard to those 
questions, an Act passed some time ago, 
which is known as the Irish College 
Act, and to which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
Hon. Members 


took great objection. 
of this House who belong to the Roman 
Catholic persusion must feel that they are 
a good deal influenced in their conduct 
with regard to that measure, and guided 


by the opinion of the Pope. 


direct conflict between the civil authority 
of Parliament and the spiritual authority of 
the Pope, and there is an inconvenience in 
that. But with regard to the Jews we are 
not liable to any such danger. Neither 
have the Jews, as far as I know, any anx- 
iety or any disposition to overturn the 
Church of England. I believe that they 
would consider questions with regard to the 
Chureh of England as fairly as any other 
Members of this House who do not them- 
selves belong to the Church. They would 
take that course in Parliament generally 
on these subjects which as independent 
Members they would have a right to take, 
without any of those feelings that might 
be supposed to influence sects that were 
more nearly interested in the matter. But 
then with regard to the greater part of the 
questions that come before this House— 
with regard, for instance, to the questions 
that have been before us this Session, such 
as the Currency and the Bank Charter— 
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to those colleges, then, there must be a} 
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will it be contended that the Jews are un- 
fit to legislate on these subjects? With 
regard to the supplies to be voted, and to 
the commercial policy of the country ge- 
nerally, nobody will say that a member of 
the Jewish persuasion would be unfit to 
give an opinion on such subjects; and, in 
fact, I do not know that there has been in 
the present Session any one question on 
which the Jew was likely to differ from 
others in this House on religious grounds. 
It has been said that questions with regard 
to the Church cannot be legislated on by 
this House if this Bill pass; but whatever 
evil can happen from that cause has been 
already incurred; because, instead of hav- 
ing one or two gentlemen of the Jewish 
persuasion in the House, we have a large 
number of Protestant Dissenters, and a 
large number of Roman Catholics, who 
are as far removed from sympathy with the 
Church, and who would be as much op- 
posed to the Church on matters affecting 
its interests, as any person belonging to 
the Jewish persuasion. Then, Sir, the 
question is, after all, whether you shall 
keep up a religious exclusion or not? I 
affirmed formerly, and I affirm again, that 
it is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution to maintain any such exclu- 
sion. With regard to all social distinctions, 
with regard to any distinctions of rank, 
every one knows that in this country a 
person of the most humble birth may, by 
his merits, rise, in the Church, in the Law, 
or in the State, to have a rank superior to 
the Duke of Norfolk: such is the liberal 
form of the constitution of this realm. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford has again referred to a fallacy 
that had been refuted, I thought, over and 
over again. He said, that this is a case 
similar to the exclusion of a man with a 
freehold of 39s. a year. But if the man 
so excluded gets better off in the world, he 
becomes at once, without any test being 
imposed upon him, a 40s. freeholder, and 
can vote. But with the Jew, the case is 
different. You say to him, ‘‘ You cannot 
sit in Parliament without you change your 
religion.”” You tell him that he must do 
violence to his conscience, which is a to- 
tally different matter from saying to a 
man, ‘* Unless you have more property you 
are not entitled to vote for a Member of 
Parliament.” But, contrary as I think 
this exclusion is to the spirit of the consti- 
tution, I own that in the view which I take 
of it, it is still more contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, It appears to me that there 
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can be no greater triumph of Christianity 
than the admission of all persons within 
these walls, paying due allegiance to the 
Sovereign, and obeying the laws of the 
country, even though they differ from the 
religion of the State, and even from the 
Christian religion altogether; because, Sir, 
it is my belief that as Parliament has hi- 
therto been governed by the spirit of 
Christianity, because the greater portion of 
its Members were Christians, so that supe- 
riority would still continue—that the ad- 
mission of a few members of the Jewish 
persuasion would not alter that state of 
things—and that it would be the greatest 
proof of confidence in the doctrines of 
Christianity to declare that we shall rely 
in future, not on an Act of James I., not 
on a Statute of George IV., but on a law 
written on the heart. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word ‘‘ now’ stand part of the ques- 
tion :—Ayes 234: Noes 173; Majority 
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Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, H. E. 
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Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brand, T. 

Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Browne, R. D. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carter, J. B. 
Cauldfield, J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. C, C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. §, 
Clifford, H. M, 


Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W.  ~ 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cubitt, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R.F. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C.T, 


Disraeli, 

Divett, E. 

Duff, G. 8S. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir D. L. 
Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W, 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 





Gardner, R. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, J. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardeastle, J. A, 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keppell, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R. 

Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, J. 

Locke, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Gregor, J. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon, F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Morris, D. 

Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connell, M. J, 
O'Connor, F. 

Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Oswald, A. 

@wen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
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Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viset, 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Philips, Sir G. R, 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, N. 
Powlett, Lord W, 
Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russel!, F, C. H, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D, 
Sheil, rt. hon, R. L, 
Shelburne, Ear! of 
Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 


Somerville, rt. hn.Sir W. 


Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col, 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Towneley, C. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Turner, E. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 

Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 

Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
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Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 


Evicted Destitute Poor 


Yorke, H. G. R. 
TELLERS. 

Tufnell, H. 

Hill, Lord M. 
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Acland, Sir T. D. 
Alexander, N. 
Alford, Visct. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 
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Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, W. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T’. W. 
Bremridge, R, 
Briscoe, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
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Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 
Colvile, C. R. : 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Currie, H, 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Dod, J. W. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon, O, 
Duneuft, J. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Egerton, Sir P, 
Egerton, W. T. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J, 
Fellowes, E, 
Filmer, Sir E, 

oyer, J. 


Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Godson, R. 
Gooch, E. 8S. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. 0. 
Goring, C. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T 

Gwyn, H. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heald, J. 
Heatheote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lindsay, hon, Col, 
Lowther, H, 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Ear! of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hen. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
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Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, G. J. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, T. P, 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
TELLERS. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Peel, Col. 
Plowden, W. H, C. 
Powell, Col. 
Prime, R. 
Raphael, A. 
Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rufford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stephenson, R. 


Bill read a third time passed. 


EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


House in Committee on the Evicted 
Destitute Poor (Ireland) Bill. 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. F. FRENCH begged to ask a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Home Office in reference to certain 
proceedings connected with the eviction of 
certain tenants in the county of Galway 
that had been the subject of discussion in 
that House, and to which much weight had 
been attached in consequence of the re- 
marks that had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth upon 
them. An hon. Member of that House 
(Mr. St. George), whose name had been 
mixed up with those transactions, had tri- 
umphantly vindicated himself from the 
charges brought against him ; but on the 
part of Mr. Blake, the other gentleman ac- 
cused, no defence had been made. He 
had been recently informed by persons 
connected with the county of Galway, that 
the question was not in any way a land- 
lord question, and that the proceedings had 
taken place without the knowledge, or 
sanction, or approval of Mr. Blake; that 
the persons whose houses had been torn 
down were a nest of robbers who had set- 
tled themselves without authority within 
the district, and who were plundering the 
industrious tenants ; and’ that the tenants 
in consequence of these plunderings had 
taken upon themselves to tear down the 
houses. The question which he wished to 
ask was, whether the right hon. Baronet 
had heard this statement, and whether he 
had any reason to believe it was correct ? 
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knew of the matter was, that Mr. Blake 
had communicated a statement with regard 
to the transaction to the Lord Lieutenant, 
on being called upon to do so, and that the 
Lord Lieutenant did not consider it satis- 
factory. 

Bill went through Committee. 

House resumed, and adjourned at half- 
past One o’clock. 


oe es ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 5, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Pusiic BILLs.—1* Jewish Disabilities, 

2® Indemnity. 

Royal Assent.—Election Recognisances. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Builders, Plumbers, and 
Glaziers of the Port of London, against the Navigation 
Laws.—From the Members of several Lodges of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for 
an Extension of the Privileges of the Benefit Societies 
Act to that Order.—From the Nottingham Order of Odd 
Fellows, for the Insertion of a Clause in the Provident 
Associations Fraud Prevention Bill, by which their Sur- 
plus Capital may be Invested in the Savings Banks.— 
—From the Mayor and Corporation of Dublin, fora Com- 
prehensive and Equitable Tenant Right in Ireland.— 
From Streatham, Ewell, and Langton, and several other 
Places, against the Admission of Jews into Parliament.— 
From a Number of Persons of the Jewish Religion, and 
Others, at Edinburgh, and other Places, in Favour of 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—From Treforest, against the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.—From several 
Charitable Institutions in Ayr, praying to be relieved 
from the Payment of Legacy Duty. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, I now 
rise, not without some reluctance, in the 
performance of that which appears to me 
to be an imperative public duty, for the 
purpose of calling your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to, and moving for, the production of 
a correspondence which has been printed 
in all the public papers of this metropolis, 
the genuineness of which I wish, though I 
cannot entertain a hope, that Her Majesty’s 
Government may have it in their power to 
impugn; the propriety of which I think it 
will be somewhat difficult to defend and 
vindicate ; but with respect to which it 
is due to Her Majesty’s Ministers them- 
selves and to the country that they should 
have an opportunity of stating publicly 
whatever they may be able to state in ex- 
planation or extennation of that which ap- 
pears to me not to be capable of justifica- 


tion; also I think it desirable that your | 


Lordships should have in your individual, 
if not in your collective, capacity an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the sentiments with 
which the perusal of that correspondence 
has inspired you. My Lords, I make this 
Motion in no spirit of hostility to Her Ma- 
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I am not desirous to 
add to the many and great embarrassments 
by which their course has been and is sur. 
rounded: for the noble Viscount himself, 
whose conduct it is my painful duty to be 
compelled to impugn upon this occasion, | 
entertain personally no feelings but those 
of sincere respect and regard. But your 
Lordships are aware that this is not the 
first time that I have felt myself compelled 
to entertain and to express the opinion that 
the noble Viscount’s administration of the 
foreign affairs of this country has been 
marked by a spirit and an animus which 
has often led him into the adoption of mea- 
sures detrimental to the interests of this 
country, which interests I am sure he is 
earnestly and sincerely desirous of support. 
ing. My Lords, it appears to me that, 
upon this occasion, as upon others, there 
are two ruling and fixed ideas with regard 
to the administration of foreign affairs of 
this country which have taken possession 
of the mind of the noble Viscount. The 
one, an exaggerated and overstrained jea- 
lousy of the influence—as he chooses to 
consider it, the ‘‘ rival influence”—of 
France in the other Courts of Europe and 
the world; and the other, a morbid desire 
for interfering and intermeddling, with a 
view, no doubt, in his judgment, to the 
promotion of British interests, with those 
purely internal concerns of other countries 
which I hold it to be the first duty of a 
British Minister most sedulously to abstain 
from disturbing. And when those two ob- 
jects are combined—when at one and the 
same time the noble Viscount has had an 
opportunity of interfering in the internal 
affairs of another country, and also by that 
interference of establishing an English 
party and English influence, in opposition 
to a French party and French influence, 
the temptation has at all times been found 
by the noble Viscount to be absolutely ir- 
ryesistible, and in such a case there can be 
no hope that he will abstain from such in- 
terference. For my own part, I have not 
been brought up in the diplomatic school, 
and perhaps do not look with that reve- 
rence and respect with which I ought to 
look upon several of those points which 
appear to be the principal objects to which 
the efforts and sometimes the intrigues of 
Ministers in foreign Courts are directed. 
I do not consider, though I know that 
many of them do—I do not consider that 
it can be a matter of serious import to the 
permanent influence or interests of this 
country that one Minister should be sup- 
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planted by court intrigue, or by the in- 
fluence of a foreign party in another coun- 
try; least of all do I consider that it can 
ever be for the advantage or for the per- 
manent interests of this country, that the 
resignation of one Minister, or the appoint- 
ment of another, should be owing to the 
open intervention, and much less to the 
secret intervention, of the British Govern- 
went. I know no interest which this coun- 
try has to promote in foreign courts by 
such means; I know no advantage that is 
to be gained by the admission of what is 
called ‘“‘ British influence.”’ I do not for 
a moment hesitate to admit the great im- 
portance to this country and to the world 
that we should maintain friendly relations 
with all the principal courts and countries 
of Europe. I do not hesitate to admit the 
great importance of our being on such 
terms with all the leading Powers of 
Europe and the world, as that our motives 
should not be misconstrued; that our pros- 
perity and well-being should not be looked 
upon with jealousy and suspicion; or that 
our intervention, when a necessity should 
arise, should be looked upon with disfa- 
vour: but I believe, with a full desire to 
maintain and uphold British influence in 
the courts and countries of Europe, that 
that influence is best maintained and up- 


held by abstaining sedulously and carefully | 


from interfering in any the slightest de- 
gree with the purely domestic concerns of 
other countries. And, my Lords, if that 
be true of any country—if it be true of 
every country—I say that it is em- 
phatically and peculiarly true of that 
country to which my present Motion 
most particularly refers—that it is most 
particularly true of the most jealous and 
the proudest country in the world—that 
it is most emphatically true of Spain. 
My Lords, I know of no interest that this 
country has except that the other nations 
of the world should be wealthy, flourishing, 
peaceful, contented, increasing in commer- 
cial prosperity, and able thereby to tend to 
our own prosperity and advantage as a 
commercial people. It ought to be known, 
my Lords, we have no ambition for foreign 
conquest—we have no desire to extend the 
sway of our empire, which is already wide 
enough to satisfy the wildest ambition. 
We desire to be respected and looked up 
to—we desire to conduct our own affairs 
to the honour and prosperity of our coun- 
try; but we have no desire, at least we 
ought to have no desire, to interfere with 
the internal arrangements of other coun- 
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tries. My Lords, in the course of the last 
Session of Parliament, I took the liberty 
of calling your Lordships’ attention, and of 
stating the objections which I entertained, 
to the interference which Her Majesty’s 
Government had thought it wise and pru- 
dent to interpose in the internal affairs of 
Portugal. Your Lordships did not concur, 
indeed, in the objections which I enter- 
tained, and which I then ventured to ex- 
press; but forgive me if I say that the sub- 
sequent course of affairs in that country 
have not shaken the opinions which I then 
entertained, but have, on the contrary, 
gone far to confirm some of the predictions 
which I then took the liberty to hazard. It 
is true that by your intervention you put 
down an insurrection in Portugal—it is true 
that you established the Sovereign of Por- 
tugal on her throne—and it is true that 
the ground of your defence of that inter- 
ference was again jealousy of the interven- 
tion of France; for we were told that if we 
did not interfere in the affairs of Portugal, 
France and Spain would interfere without 
us. My Lords, I ventured to doubt the fact 
—I ventured to doubt whether France had 
the slightest idea of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of Portugal; and I felt no doubt 
whatever, if, in compliance with the obli- 
gations of treaties, you had declared to 
Spain that you would not tolerate her in- 
terference with Portugal, that that decla- 
ration would have met with that respect 
from Spain which it would have had a 
right, to command. But, my Lords, that 
intervention restored the Sovereign of Por- 
tugal, and at the same time you declared 
to the people of Portugal that you guaran- 
teed to them, upon the faith of England, 
certain conditions, certain constitutional 
rights, for which those people were then 
successfully in arms. I ask your Lord- 
ships, I ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
ean they say that those guarantees have 
been acted up to? Can they say that the 
Queen of Portugal has fulfilled the engage- 
ments upon the condition of which she 
gained the support and armed intervention 
of England? and I ask whether you can 
say that by that intervention, accompanied 
as it was by considerable expense—hap- 
pily by no expense of blood, but by con- 
siderable expenditure of money in trans- 
mission of forces to Spain, and attended 
as it was by the sacrifice of constitutional 
principles—I ask whether the result has 
been that you have increased your influence 
in Portugal, or added to the favour with 
which this country was regarded by the 
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people of Portugal? Why, my Lords, in 
the course of the present Session of Par- 
liament you have done nothing but inter- 
fere. I speak not of Greece, because the 
circumstances of that country, and the 
position in which it stands in relation to 
France and this country, are very peculiar; 
but I will venture to call your Lordships’ 
attention to your interference and its result 
in the case of the States of Italy. Her 
Majesty’s Government thought it right to 
despatch a Privy Councillor to Italy, and 
Her Majesty was consequently deprived of 
the advice of that noble person; but we 
were consoled for his loss by being told 
that whilst all Italy was ina state of fervid 
excitement, Lord Minto was to be the pre- 
siding genius; that he was to be the man 
«to ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm;”’ that he was the person who, armed 
with the authority of England, was to con- 
trol and moderate the violent spirits of 
Italy; that he was the person to prevent 
the effusion of blood; that he was the per- 
son who was to watch over the consti- 
tutional rights and the growing liber- 
ties of Italy, and to take care that they 
did not pass beyond the limits which 
you, in your wisdom, had determined 
for them. I ask, what has been the 
result of that mission? Do you believe 
that your influence in Italy has been in- 
creased by it? Do you believe that 
you can point to one part of Italy and 
say, if it were competent for you to 
form a judgment of the limits to which 
Italian liberties should be carried, that 
you have possessed the power, either with 
the princes or the people, to fix those 
limits or to guide the storm which has 
been raised? | admit that it was not the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Ministers that the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies should be se- 
parated by a civil war. I know not, in- 
deed, what British object was at stake; I 
know not what it mattered to British in- 
terests whether there should be one, or 
two, or no Parliament at all, administering 
the affairs of the kingdom of Naples. I 
know no British interest which was to be 
affected, or to be improved there; yet 
there you have thought fit to interfere; 
and, in the presence and under the medi- 
ation of your Ambassador, sent specially, 
and accredited, as he was stated to be, to 
all the Sovereigns of Italy, excepting only 
the Court of Rome, what are the results 
that have been obtained? A constitution 
has indeed been extorted from the King of 
Naples, with regard to his Neapolitan ter- 
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ritory—a free, liberal constitution, forsooth 
—of which one of the leading articles, 
adopted under the mediation, and I pre. 
sume with the sanction, of the British 
Minister, was this, that in the Neapolitan 
dominions, under the new liberal constitu. 
tion, no religion but the Roman Catholic 
should be tolerated. In the presence of 
your Ambassador Sicily has revolted, and 
is engaged at this moment in a successful 
civil war against a King to whom your 
Ambassador was accredited. I presume 
that was not by your desire, or with your 
advice, but your influence has manifestly 
failed to prevent it. To Rome the noble 
Earl was not accredited, as there were cer- 
tain diplomatic constitutional difficulties 
which stood in the way; and, if I mistake 
not, for the removal of those difficulties 
your Lordships were told, two months 
ago, that the immediate passing of an Act 
was necessary, and that it was unreason- 
able to ask for even a week’s delay in this 
House in the removal of those diplomatic 
constitutional difficulties which it was so 
indispensably necessary at once to remove. 
If it were so, some change must have come 
over us since, for from that time to this I 
have heard no more of it. In the other 
House of Parliament I have heard no voice 
raised with regard to that Bill, which the 
Government assured us it was so necessary 
for us to pass without delay, but which ne- 
cessity, 1 thought at the time, scarcely 
could be proved. To the See of Rome, 
however, if the noble Earl was not accre- 
dited, at all events your advice and influ- 
ence extended. You thought it necessary 
to warn the Emperor of Austria against 
the invasion of your faithful Ally the King 
of Sardinia. You thought it necessary to 
say, that such an invasion would not be 
looked upon by this country with indiffer- 
ence; and you say that you have held si- 
milar language to your faithful Ally the 
King of Sardinia with regard to the inva- 
sion of, or the interference with, other 
countries ; yet it does so happen, though 
all the influence of the British Government 
is now in Italy accredited to and advising 
every State in Italy, that, contrary to your 
advice, and to that which you declare to 
be essential to the maintenance of publie 
liberty, the King of Sardinia, the Pope, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, one am 

all, in the presence of your Ambassador, 
are actively engaged in an unprovoked 
invasion of a foreign and friendly Power. 
That is the result of your intervention im 
Italy—there is the consequence of med: 
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dling with matters purely Italian—there is 
the result of your mission, and of the 
cries and vivas for Italian independence. 
And do you believe that whilst your ad- 
vice has been slighted in Italy, and your 
influence has not prevailed in carrying your 
own views into effect—do you believe that 
you really have established yourselves in 
the minds and affections of the people of 
Italy in such a manner as to give you any 
weight in future political or commercial 
negotiations with that country? I confess, 
my Lords, that I doubt it exceedingly; and 
| firmly believe that the greatest danger 
which at this moment threatens the peace 
of Europe would arise from Austria—tem- 
porarily, at all events—succeeding in re- 
establishing her power in a portion of the 
Milanese dominions; and if Austria should 
so succeed, itis not to you, the moderators 
of the storm, and the directors and con- 
trollers of the liberties of Europe, that the 
Milanese will have recourse. You will be 
outbidden in thé race of popularity. It is 
not to you that revolutionary Italy will 
turn, but to that Republican France which 
does not hesitate to declare her sympathy 
with oppressed nationality. It is to her, 
and not to you, that in such‘an event ap- 
plication will be made; and whatever po- 
pularity with the revolutionists of Italy 
you may think you have gained, by fomen- 
ting and encouraging them in their at- 
temps to obtain a more liberal form of go- 
vernment, that popularity will at once be 
lost with that class the moment you cease 
to go the full length which they desire, 
and it will be embraced by the first nation 
which is willing to do that from which you 
shrink, My Lords, I make these obser- 
vations because I see in the correspon- 
dence to which I am about to call your at- 
tention a continuance of the same system 
of interference in matters in which you 
have no concern whatever, by which you 
only wound the pride of the nation with 
which you interfere, and by which, so far 
from promoting British interests and Bri- 
tish influence, you actually are counter- 
vailing your own intentions, you are da- 
maging and defeating your own legitimate 
influence, and probably giving an influence 
in those countries to the very Power against 
which you seek to establish yourselves. 
Now, Ihave said that if such an interven- 
tion and course of proceeding are obnox- 
ons to any country, they are peculiarly so 
to a country like Spain; and I believe I 
night add, that if there be one man in Spain 
Who possesses more of the proud and sensi- 
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tive feelings of a Spaniard than another 
upon the subject of foreign intervention and 
foreign dictation, that man is the very 
Minister to whom the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs has thought fit 
to address that very short and pithy letter 
to which I am about to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention. I am about to read that 
letter to your Lordships; and you will ob- 
serve that the noble Viscount does not 
think it necessary to use any cireumlocu- 
tion of language—that he does not think 
it necessary to preface the demands which 
his Minister is instructed to make by any 
phrase which might have a tendency to 
render the substance of that letter appear 
a little less diseourteous. The noble Vis- 
count proceeds at once in medias res, and 
on the 16th March, from the Foreign 
Office, if this letter be genuine, he is sup- 
posed to have used this language :— 


with Spain. 


“TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LYTTON BULWER, 


“ Foreign Office, March 16, 1848. 

“ Sir—I have to recommend you to advise the 
Spanish Government to adopt a legal and consti- 
tutional system. The recent downfall of the 
King of the French, and of his family, and the 
expulsion of his Ministers, ought to indicate to 
the Spanish Court and Government the danger to 
which they expose themselves, in endeavouring to 
govern a country in a manner opposed to the senti- 
mentsand opinions of the nation ; and the eatastro- 
phe which has just occurred in France is sufficient 
to show that even a numerous and well-disciplined 
army offers only an insufficient defence to the 
Crown when the system followed by the Crown is 
not in harmony with the general system of the 
country. 

“ The Queen of Spain would act wisely in the 
present critical state of affairs if she were to 
strengthen her Executive Government by widen- 
ing the bases on which the administration reposes, 
and in calling to her councils some of the men in 
whom the liberal party places confidence.—I have 
the honour to be, &e. 

‘* PALMERSTON.” 


I know not, my Lords, what your Lord- 
ships may think of this extraordinary pro- 
duction; but I confess that the oftener I 
read it, and the more I consider it, the 
more am I at an absolute loss to under- 
stand what possible views the noble Vis- 
count could have proposed to his own 
mind, what imaginable motive he could 
have had, or what conceivable effect he an- 
ticipated in writing such a letter. I know 
not which most to condemn—the subject, 
peculiarly domestic, upon which the inter- 
ference took place; the arguments, pecu- 
liarly offensive, by which that interfe- 
rence is supported; or the tone, of not 
usual courtesy, in which the recommenda- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary 
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are conveyed to the Minister of an inde- 
pendent Government. But, my Lords, as | 
should not do justice to this production if 
we looked at it by itself, without reference 
to the position in which Spain and Eng- 
land, and more especially the existing | 
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a mutual and frank understanding between 
the two Governments, jealousy, mistrust, 
misapprehension, and a want of confidence, 
took the place of cordial understanding and 
unreserved communication. The French 
Government believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that the noble Viscount had ulterior objects 


Minister of Spain, our Ambassador to the | 
Court of Spain, and our Secretary of Fo- | in view, and that he was disposed to depart 
reign Affairs, have stood for a period of | fromany arrangements the basis of which had 
twelve months; nor without looking, more- | been established between themselves and my 
over, at the condition in which Spain stood | noble Friend; the Government of France, 
at the particular moment. I will venture | therefore, thought themselves at liberty 
to say, and I will prove it to your Lord-|to depart from those arrangements too, 
ships, that the position of Spain at that Thus, under the influence of joint misun- 
particular moment rendered interference | derstanding and mistrust, the noble Vis. 
(at all times—indecent I was about to say, | count found himself outwitted by the Go. 
but — unfitting), peculiarly inappropriate | vernment of France; and he was not very 
at the time and under the circumstances. I | moderate in the expression of the resent- 
must, in relation to this part of the subject, | ment he felt at having been so outwitted, 
be permitted to carry your Lordships back | I am not about to enter into a discussion 
to the period when my noble Friend (the | upon the merits of the arrangement, or the 
Earl of Aberdeen) quitted office. That | policy to which it led. I am not about to 
was at a time when negotiations were | express any approbation of it. On the 
going on which were then considered of | contrary, with the noble Viscount, I repro- 
the greatest importance for the future | bate the policy by which the happiness of 
peace and tranquillity of Europe, relative |the young Sovereign of Spain, and of 
to the marriage of the young Queen of Spain itself, was sacrificed to the view 
Spain. I shall not attempt to conceal of supporting the interest and enouraging 


from your Lordships or from myself that | the aggrandizement of a particular dynasty. 


at that time, and before the noble Viscount | It would be useless to go back to those 
(Viscount Palmerston) succeeded to the | circumstances; and doubtless it would be 
administration of Foreign Affairs, there | also ungenerous to advert to them at a time 


were in Spain two great parties, one 
of which was supposed to be more or 
less in the interest of England, and the 
other more or less in the interest of | 
France. I do not deny that the interests | 
of France and England, with regard to the 
immediate question, appeared to be some- 
what different; but I will venture to say 
that at the moment when my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) quitted the Foreign 
Office, there was the most perfect and cor- 
dial harmony upon that subject between 
the Governments of England and France. 
There was, on the part of both Govern- 
ments, a determination to press no preten- 
sions which, whether justly or unjustly, 
might offend the susceptibilities or exite 
the national jealousy of the people and Go- 
vernment of Spain; and I believe that if 
my noble Friend had continued in office, 
that difficult negotiation would have been 
terminated to the perfect satisfaction of 
both one and the other, and, moreover, to 
the effectual maintenance of the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. Unfortunately, the 
noble Viscount succeeded to office; and 
from that moment—it might be his fault, 
or it might be his misfortune—instead of 











| when the dynasty so sought to be aggran- 


dized by admission into another supple- 
mentary kingdom, has, by the retributive 
hand of Providence, been not only de- 
prived of that sovereignty, but of the 
very throne on which it was thought 
by itself and Europe to be permanently 
established. Connected with this matter, 
there is, however, one topic to which I 
shall advert, because I hope that I shall 
obtain an authoritative contradiction from 
Her Majesty’s Government of a rumour 
which I would’ fain believe to be unfound- 
ed. The rumour was, that when the In- 
fanta of Spain, the Duchess de Montpen- 
sier, a refugee from the country of her 
adoption, took refuge in this country, and 
it was intended that from this country she 
should return to that which was her ne 
tural home, objections were raised on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
that that opportunity was taken for show- 
ing resentment at that marriage—that ob- 
jections were taken to the direct passage 
of the young Infanta, in her peculiar situa 
tion, to Spain. I would fain hope there 
is no truth in this rumour. Whatever 
might have been the objections to that 
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marriage, whatever the objections to a 
union in defiance of treaties, or too great 
afinity between the Crowns of Spain and 
France, circumstances had, in the mean- 
time, removed our objections upon the 
grounds of policy and prudence. And 
whatever might have been the previous 
conduct, I can never cease to think, if any 
objections were then made, that it was a 
golden opportunity lost for pursuing a 
course at once generous and frank from 
this country towards the sister of the Queen 
of Spain returning to her native land, a 
refugee from the country of her adoption, 
by not expressing disapproval of the ele- 
vation of the Duke de Montpensier to be 
her husband. I say, then, that from the 
moment of that marriage, although Nar- 
yaez was not Minister of Spain at that 
time, there was the greatest jealousy ex- 
isting between the Government of Eng- 
land and the Government of Spain. Whe- 
ther truly or falsely I know not, but the 
Government of Spain was supposed to be 
under the influence of the Moderado party 
—the party of France; and, whether truly 
or falsely, it was believed by the Govern- 
ment of Spain, the existing Government 
of Spain, that the Government here, and 
the representative of it at Madrid, were 


politically mixed up and connected with 
their opponents, the Progressista party, 
by whose assistance they were desirous of 


overthrowing the existing dynasty. I ask, 
then, with this impression upon the mind 
of the Government of Spain (whether it 
be well founded or not, that it existed there 
isno doubt), did it not occur to the noble 
Viscount at the head of Foreign Affairs, 
that of all persons to give advice with re- 
gard to the management of the internal 
affairs of Spain, and as to the adoption of 
any particular course by an independent 
Government, he, from his supposed con- 
nexion with the Progressista party, should 
have been the very last person to offer it ? 
Did it not occur to him that there was a 
possibility of its not being received? Did 
it not occur to him that if he wished to 
render that possible which was before im- 
possible, he should have conveyed the in- 
timation of his desire through some other 
medium less likely to be offensive than that 
of Mr. Lytton Bulwer, our Minister at 
Madrid? Even if the two Governments 
had been upon the most friendly, instead 
of the most cold and hostile terms—even 
if the despatch had proceeded from one 
who was believed to have the interest of 
Spain deeply at heart, I cannot conceive 
how such a letter—so addressed, so word- 
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ed, and so communicated—should not of- 
fend the susceptibilities and wound the 
natural pride of Spaniards. ‘I have to 
recommend you to advise the Spanish Go- 
vernment to adopt a legal and constitu- 
tional system!’’ Why, what right has 
England to advise Spain to adopt a legal, 
a constitutional, or any other system? 
What right has this country to interfere 
with the Government of Spain, and to as- 
sume that the people of Spain are not sa- 
tisfied with the Government under which 
they live? What right have we to inter- 
fere if the people of Spain chose a republic, 
a limited monarchy, or an unlimited mon- 
archy, or an absolute despotism? And 
what are the motives assigned by the noble 
Viscount for tendering this advice? The 
extinction of domestic jealousies and the 
introduction of harmony among different 
sections, for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare and the prosperity of Spain? No, 
none of these; but the motive on which 
the noble Viscount recommends his advice 
is the basest which can possibly be sug- 
gesed to a high-spirited Government, for 
it refers to their fears, and tells them that 
they ought to adopt the course which he 
points out, lest they, too, should partake in 
that fate which he characterises as ‘‘ the 
recent downfall of the King of the French, 
and of his family, and the expulsion of his 
Ministers.”” ‘* These,” he says, ** ought 
to indicate to the Spanish Court and Go- 
vernment the danger to which they expose 
themselves’’—not the “ country,” but 
‘* themselves’’—‘* by endeavouring to go- 
vern a country in a manner opposed to the 
sentiments and opinions of the nation;”’ 
that is, according to the system which they 
thought just, wise, and expedient. If the 
words of this letter had not been offensive 
—if the means of its communication had 
been the most friendly possible—if the 
object had been most legitimate, to recom- 
mend that object by references, not to the 
advantage of the country, but to the pos- 
sible personal danger threatening those 
who ventured to disregard the advice— 
against this kind of advice every high and 
honourable mind would naturally rebel. 
But the fact is, that at the moment this 
advice was tendered, there was no sort of 
occasion for giving it. I know not what 
led the noble Viscount to think that mo- 
ment peculiarly appropriate to convey to 
the Spanish Government his views with 
regard to the party in power, and to ex- 
press his opinion that if the Queen of Spain 
widened the bases on which the adminis- 
tration reposed she would strengthen her 
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Executive Government. But the fact is, 
as stated in the answer of the Duke de 
Sotomayor, that at the period at which 
the noble Viscount wrote, there was not 
the slightest indication of discontent or 
dissatisfaction. No doubt there had been 
discontent and dissatisfaction: that the 
existing Government had put down; but at 
the moment the noble Viscount wrote, there 
was no violation of legal or constitutional 
rights. The Cortes were in full and free 
sitting; the press was entirely free; there 
was no exceptional law in operation; and 
according to the laws and constitution of 
Spain all was regular. Many might be of 
opinion that the constitution was not suffi- 
ciently liberal; but at the moment at which 
Lord Palmerston thought fit to address 
this emphatic, terse, and decided recom- 
mendation to the Spanish Government to 
adopt a legal and constitutional system, 
the Government of Spain was walking 
strictly in the path and according to the 
letter of the constitution and law of Spain, 
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ceived. Those instructions were certain} 
‘received by Mr. Bulwer about the 23rd 
or 24th March, about the very period at 
which the insurrection broke out, and which 
| the Government subdued; but it was not 
| delivered till some time afterwards. Mr, 
Bulwer, I think, might have hesitated 
under the circumstances of an insurrection 
| having been put down. The Observations 
|of the noble Viscount were indeed singu- 
larly inappropriate, and, under the altered 
‘circumstances, he might have waited for 
| fresh instructions. Whether fresh instruc. 
| tions reached him in the meantime I know 
not; but, at all events, it was not until the 
| 7th of April following—not till three weeks 
after the letter had been written, and a 
fortnight after its receipt — that Mr. 
Bulwer addressed to the Spanish Govern. 
| ment a letter in fulfilment of the directions 
‘he had received from the Secretary of 
| State for Foreign Affairs, to which I will 
now venture to direct your Lordships’ at- 
tention :— 


and had exhibited no intention of violating | 


either the one or the other. You find, then, 
that this document has been certainly ill- 
timed and inappropriate. It appears, how- 


ever, that circumstances had materially | 


changed between the period at which the 
noble Viscount*wrote the letter, and the 
period at which it was presented to the 


Spanish Government. It is dated the 16th | 


March. As your Lordships are aware, on 
the 24th March, after the date of this let- 
ter, and consequently after the time at 
which the noble Viscount thought it ne- 
cessary to warn the Government of Spain 
of the dangers to which they exposed them- 
selves in endeavouring to govern the coun- 
try against the sentiments and wishes of 
the nation, stimulated no doubt by the ex- 
ample of a successful revolution in France, 
there was an émeute in Madrid, and an in- 
surrection against the existing Govern- 


ment. But so far from that insurrection | 


threatening the Government of Spain with 
any greater danger than your Lordships 
were threatened by the Chartist movement 
on the 10th April, it was put down with 
very little loss of life, and with very little 
difficulty. It was effectually subdued. The 
Spanish Government, therefore, had sur- 
mounted the dangers to which the noble 


Viscount, on the 16th March, thought it | 


necessary to advert. Your Lordships will 
pardon me for adding, that I do not under- 
stand what was the cause of the delay 
which took place on the part of Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer in communicating to the Spanish 
Government the instructions he had re- 


| **T0 HIS EXCELLENCY THE DUKE DE SOTOMAYOR. 


| “ English Embassy in Spain, Madrid, 
April 7, 1848. 

‘* Sir—I enclose for your Excellency the copy 

| of some remarks which Lord Palmerston has lately 

addressed to me ; and I cannot but express to you 
all the desire which I feel that the Government of 

Her Catholic Majesty should deem it fit to return 

without delay to the ordinary forms of the Govern- 

| ment established in Spain, by convoking the Cortes 
and by giving them explanations calculated to ef- 
| face the impressions occasioned, both in the king- 
dom and abroad, by the arrest and apparent in- 
tention to banish several citizens (amongst whom 

! are to be found some of the most distinguished 

' members of the Cortes), and who up to the pre- 

| sent moment have neither been tried nor accused 
of any offence. 

We Your Excellency, will, Iam sure, permit me 
to remind you that what especially distinguished 
the cause of Queen Isabella from that of her royal 
competitor, was the promise of constitutional 
liberty inscribed on the banner of her Catholic 

| Majesty. 

| © Tt is certain that that circumstance power- 

' fully contributed to obtain the sympathy and sup- 

port of Great Britain in favour of Her Majesty, 

and consequently your Excellency cannot be sur- 
prised at the sentiments which I express here, 
supposing even that the general situation of Eu- 
rope, and the universal tendency of public opinion 

did not prove most clearly, that at present the 

firmest guarantees of a throne are to be found in 

the national liberty, and in the enlightened jus- 
tice which are dispensed under its authority. 

“JT avail myself of this occasion to renew to 
your Excellency the assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. “ H, L. Bunwer.” 


Ilere the British Minister applies himself 
to the Government of Spain, which had 
just then succeeded in putting down an i- 
| surrection, and expresses his opinion as to 
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the time and circumstances under which 
the Cortes should be convoked, exceptional 
measures revoked, and explanations given. 
Let me ask your Lordships to imagine 
what would be the indignation of every 
man in this country—what would have 
been the indignation of your Lordships— 
if our own Government had been so ap- 
pealed to? You have just passed a tem- 
porary Bill restricting the liberty of the 
subject in Ireland. What would your 
Lordships say if any Foreign Minister in 
this country were to presume for one mo- 
ment to address a letter to the Prime Min- 
ister, and tell him that in his own judg- 
ment it was most expedient to revoke that 
exceptional measure; and that now that 
the Chartist insurrection had gone into 
nothing, and the Irish threatened insurrec- 
tion had even more ludicrously failed, it 
was the opinion of his Government, of 
France, Spain, and others, that the time 
had come for a return to the ordinary 
course of the law? You departed from 
your usual policy in that one instance very 
wisely and prudently. When it pleased 


the people of France to change their form 
of government, and substitute a republic 
fora monarchy, I cannot believe that that 
change commanded the sympathies of Her 


Majesty’s Government; I cannot believe 
they looked with favour upon that change 
as likely to tend to the advancement of the 
internal prosperity of France, or the secu- 
rity of the peace of Europe. But what did 
you do? Why, without hesitation, you ad- 
mitted the right of each country to choose 
its own form of government. When France 
changed from a monarchy to a republic, 
you at once acknowledged the republic as 
a change with which you had nothing to 
do; you dealt with the Government de 
facto, and declined to express any opinion 
upon the changes which the people of 
France had thought fit to make. It is 
perfectly possible that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might not view with favour the 
conservative Administration in France 
which preceded the Republic; but did the 
noble Viscount, or any other Member of 
the Government, ever dream of sending 
an intimation to M. Guizot, that in their 
judgment the King should widen the basis 
on which his Government rested, by the 
admission of M. Thiers and M. Odillon 
Barrot? If they had ventured to address 
any French Minister on such a subject, 
it is not necessary for me to suggest 
What would have been the probable tone 
of the reply; and I doubt whether a Bri- 
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tish Minister accredited to France would 
ever be found ready to communicate such 
a message. What, then, is the ground 
upon which you sanction the principle of 
non-interference with regard to France ? 
You loaded with an extravagant, or at all 
events a sufficient, amount of praise the 
answer which M. Lamartine gave to the 
deputation from Ireland; you applauded 
the determination of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of France not to interfere in the 
affairs of this country; and you expressed 
your determination not to interfere with 
the affairs of the Provisional Government 
of France. Why, then, I would ask, do 
Her Majesty’s Government act so diffe- 
rently to France from what they do to 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain? Is it because 
France is great and powerful, and because 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal are weak? Is 
it because it was safe to interfere with the 
one, and not so safe to interfere with the 
other? I know not to what to attribute 
the inconsistency in the course the Govern- 
ment are pursuing, if not to that motive. 
I think the tone of Lord Palmerston’s note 
was sufficiently offensive to the pride and 
dignity of Spaniards; but there are one or 
two circumstances yet remaining to be 
stated in order to fill up the cup of indig- 
nity and offensiveness. I have referred 
already to the motives on which Lord 
Palmerston founded his recommendation 
to the Ministry of Spain. Listen to the 
motives on which Mr. Bulwer, in support- 
ing that recommendation, rests his advice 
to the Crown of Spain to return to consti- 
tutional courses :— 


with Spain. 


“« Your Excellency will, Iam sure, permit me 
to remind you, that what especially distinguished 
the cause of Queen Isabella from that of her 
Royal Competitor was the promise of constitu- 
tional liberty inscribed on the banner of Her Ca- 
tholic Majesty. It is certain that that cireum- 
stance powerfully contributed to obtain the sym- 
pathy and support of Great Britain in favoyr of Her 
Majesty ; and, consequently, your Excellency can- 
not be surprised at the sentiments which I express 
here, supposing even that the general situation 
of Europe and the universal tendency of public 
opinion did not prove most clearly that at present 
the firmest guarantees of a throne are to be found 
in the national liberty and in the enlightened jus- 
tice which are dispensed under its authority.” 


It may be that the fact which especially 
distinguished the cause of Queen Isabella 
from that of her competitor, was the liberal 
principles and the promises of free govern- 
ment held out by the one, as compared 
with the other; and that these enlisted the 
sympathy of the British Government in her 
favour. But a British statesman has no 
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right in such matters to be guided by his 
sympathies. He is bound to act upon 
principles of right and reason, and not 
upon his fancies or theories, or predilections 
which he may entertain for one particular 
form of government over another. But 
granting it to be the case that the Queen 
of Spain is indebted for her throne to the 
co-operation and assistance she derived 
from England; the Queen of Spain, if she 
has a single grain of spirit in her, would 
forfeit that aid and the throne itself, if for 
the assistance so given we were admitted 
to dictate to her in the exercise of her in- 
dependent administration of the affairs of 
her own country. It was, to say the least, 
ungenerous, unwise, impolitic, and offen- 
sive, at such a moment and in such a case 
to press compliance with the wishes of the 
British Government upon the ground that 
the throne of the Queen was secured owing 
to the support of British arms. This 
country rendered greater services to Spain 
than that, under the conduct of my noble 
and gallant Friend (the Duke of Welling- 
ton). It was not, however, to support 
either one party or another; it was not to 
support this or that Minister, or this or 
that interest, that Great Britain poured 
forth her treasure and her blood like water. 
It was to secure the safety of a people 
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before that communication was made ty 
him he was aware of it by its publication 
in substance, if not in extenso, in a Spa. 
nish newspaper, and that newspaper noto. 
rious for its opposition to the existing Go. 
vernment. This, my Lords, may haye 
been owing to carelessness or gross negli. 
gence. I trust it was nothing worse, At 
all events, your Lordships will not be sur. 
prised that—coupled with all the circum. 
stances to which I have referred, addressed 
at such a time and under such circum. 
stances, to perhaps the proudest and 
haughtiest Minister that Spain ever saw— 
this additional circumstance tended to con- 
firm a belief in the mind of the Spanish 
Government that the British Minister was 
engaged in an intrigue against the exist. 
ence of the Government to which he was 
accredited. That, I think, may reasonably 
excuse the language which the Duke de 
Sotomayor has held in his note, which I 
hold in my hand. I will not read that 
note. I have read it myself, and I am 
sure that your Lordships have also, with 
feelings of shame and regret to think that 
in consequence of such an uncalled-for and 
most unjustifiable interference, the noble 
Viscount should have brought down upon 
himself, and through him upon this coun- 
try, such a rebuff as, I believe, no Foreign 


struggling in war for their national inde- ; Minister was ever compelled to submit to 
pendence; it was to rescue Spain from | before—to think that a despatch which 
foreign aggression, and place her, as we | had been communicated to a foreign Minis- 
wished to see her, in the position of an in-|ter by order of our Foreign Secretary 


dependent and powerful nation. I think I 


know my noble and gallant Friend well; | 
jnity of the people to whom it was ad- 


and I will venture to say that, sooner than 
avail himself of these splendid services— 
compared with which the assistance to 
Queen Isabella was as a straw in the ba- 
lance—to obtain compliance with some Brit- 
ish object by a reminder of those services, 
my noble and gallant Friend would have 
cut off his right hand. To make this of- 
fensive communication more offensive still, 
there was another extraordinary circum- 
stance, which I hope is capable of explana- 
tion. I confess that I cannot understand 
it. If we are to believe the Duke of Soto- 
mayor it would ‘appear, that whilst there 
was this delay in acting upon the instruc- 
tions of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and communicating the advice he was de- 
sirous of giving, there was also a violation 
of all official etiquette, not to say of com- 
mon courtesy, by communicating it first to 
the Spanish people through the medium of 
the Spanish press. If we are to believe 
the statement of the Duke de Sotomayor, 





{should be returned as unworthy of the 


sender, and as inconsistent with the dig- 


dressed; and with a further declaration 
that if, at any other tiie, communications 
of a similar kind should be made, those 
communications will be returned unnoticed 
and unanswered. 
‘* Pudet hae opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 

My Lords, we cannot, because we ought 
not, to resent this language. Strong 
as it may seem, it is no stronger than 
we would have applied in our own case 
to any Minister who should venture to 
insult us in the way our Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs has insulted the Government 
of Spain, I know not what course Her 
Majesty’s Ministers intend to pursue on 
this subject. I can well believe that this 
correspondence was not communicated to 
the Cabinet previous to its being sent off 
I will do the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government the justice to believe he had 
not seen it. I do not believe that either 
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the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) or the noble Earl (Earl Grey) saw 
it before it appeared in the papers. I can- 
not, therefore, believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to take upon 
themselves the personal and individual re- 
sponsibility of lending their sanction to the 
language and tone of the letter to which 
Ihave called your Lordships’ attention. 
Still less do I believe that it was more 


than a fortuitous coincidence, that just at | 
the moment this communication was made, | 


and this answer received, Mr, Henry Lyt- 
ton Bulwer’s name should have appeared 
as the recipient of a high and distinguished 
honour on the part of Her Majesty, in confer- 
ring upon him the decoration of the second 
class of the Civil Order of the Bath. I do 
not believe this was intended. [The Mar- 
quess of LANSDOWNE : No!] I rejoice to 
hear it, and I hope the explanation will go 
forth to the public in order, so far at all 
events, to satisfy the people of Spain, that 
it was not an honour conferred for the pur- 
pose of marking Her Majesty’s sense, and 
the sense of the Government, of the course 
pursued by Mr. Bulwer. What further 
course Her Majesty’s Government may 
pursue—what notice, if any, they will take 
of the letter of the Duke of Sotomayor— 
whether Mr. Lytton Bulwer is to continue 
his functions at a Court where his advice 
is so peculiarly unacceptable—I shall not 
attempt to divine. I do venture, however, 
to express my belief, without knowing 
whether it be consistent with diplomatic 
usage or not, but knowing what course a 
man of honour in private life would take 
under such circumstances, that the course 
most worthy of a great nation to take 
would be a frank and fair admission that 
the interference was unwarrantable, the 
advice undeserved, and to at once with- 
draw the offensive expressions. I believe, 
in such a case, you might safely trust to 
Castilian honour and Castilian generosity 
for an immediate and an unequivocal with- 
drawal of all that might be offensive in the 
reply which the Duke of Sotomayor felt it 
his duty to make. I have now to move, in 
terms of my notice, for copies of the cor- 
tespondence between Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
Government of Spain. I have thought it 
the most convenient course to bring this 
question before your Lordships by moving 
for these returns, rather than make it the 
subject of a substantive proposition; but 
u Her Majesty’s Government feel that 
there is any risk of injury being done to 


the public service by the publication of 
those papers—if they think their produc- 
tion could interfere with the amicable set- 
tlement of this affair, and would diminish 
the probabilities of bringing about a better 
understanding between the Courts of Spain 
and of this country in reference to this un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, the noble Mar- 
quess has only to intimate that such is the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
I shall abstain from pressing for the pro- 
duction of the correspondence, which, so 
far as it has found its way to the public 
eye, I have read with feelings of regret 
and of shame for the position in which 
it has placed the Government of this coun- 
try. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I do not mean to follow the noble 
Lord at length through the lively comment 
in which he has conveyed his views upon 
this subject to your Lordships. Indeed, 
I might dispense with entering into any 
lengthened reply on those topics to which 
he has referred, inasmuch as I have been 
commanded by Her Majesty to lay on the 
table of your Lordships’ House, on this 
day, the very correspondence which forms 
the subject of the noble Lord’s Motion. I 
might, therefore, without any disrespect to 
the noble Lord, or without any disrespect 
to this House, abstain altogether from any 
observations on the speech of the noble 
Lord, and refer your Lordships at once to 
these papers which I am about to lay on 
the table, and which will be immediately 
in your Lordships’ hands, and will speak 
for themselves in giving the most perfect 
elucidation of all the facts which the noble 
Lord has made the subject of his com- 
ments. But I do owe it to the character 
of Her Majesty’s Government—I do owe 
it to the importance of placing this trans- 
action in its true and correct light—not to 
allow this occasion to pass away without 
some observations on what has fallen from 
the noble Lord, and without, in some way, 
| putting your Lordships in possession at 
|once of the correct state of the facts, as 
they will be found to exist from the papers 
which I now lay before you. It is quite 
true that a communication was made at 
the period mentioned—the date the noble 
Lord has correctly stated—by my noble 
Friend at the head of the department of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Bulwer, the Minis- 
ter from this country at the Court of Spain, 
on the subject of what appeared to be the 
internal state of that country. But here, 
in the very outset, the noble Lord sought 
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to give effect to his statement, by alleging, 
with great emphasis, that this was a com- 
munication ordered to be made directly to 
the Spanish Government. My answer to 
that is a simple denial. The letter was 
not ordered to be communicated to the 
Spanish Government. It was a communi- 
cation made by my noble Friend at the 
head of the department for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to the representative of Great Britain 
in Spain, instructing him as to the lan- 
guage which he was to hold in his commu- 
nications on the internal affairs of that 
country with the Spanish Government. 
But how was he directed to hold that 
communication? The noble Lord has 
been led astray by his ignorance—a very 
natural ignorance under the  circum- 
stance—of the real state of matters, be- 
cause he has been guided, doubtless, in 
making his statement, by the version 
which he has seen in the public prints of 
this transaction. Now, these instructions 
to Mr. Bulwer have been undoubtedly 
published, I know not how—I know not 
by what means they were communicated, 
or by what authority they got into the 
French newspapers; but I apprehend that 
the noble Lord had other means, in making 
his statement, of knowing the contents of 
them except through that publication. In 
that version the document has been given 
nearly verbatim, with the exception of a 
few words. But these few words make the 
whole difference on the charge which the 
noble Lord has brought forward. It is, 
as the noble Lord well knows, easy by 
omitting a few words, or by adding a few 
words, to alter very materially the sense 
and colour of any document; and in a pub- 
lic despatch a very slight omission or ad- 
mission, indeed, may alter the whole letter, 
character, and sense of that despatch. We 
all know that for the purpose of getting up 
a grievance, or of showing one under any 
Government, it is not unusual—and there 
are great artists in those matters—to put 
in words, or to suppress words that alter a 
document or statement, which shall pre- 
tend to explain words in one ease, or are 
necessary to its correct understanding in 
the other; and even in transactions be- 
tween Government and Government, it is 
not uncommon to give a colour that is de- 
sired to a transaction by omitting particu- 
lar portions. I do not know who the per- 
sons may have been who have so acted in 
this instance. I am far from believing 
that the Duke of Sotomayor himself had 
any part in making the document public— 





I believe him to be incapable of any such 
act; but whoever was the correspondent of 
the French newspaper, a version of the 
despatch was published, which by the sup- 
pression of a few words had the effect of 
creating an impression that the despatch 
was directed to be laid before the Spanish 
Government, and of inducing such a con. 
struction as has been put upon it, but 
which is not at all borne out by the words 
of the original despatch. Your Lordships, 
when you come to see that despatch, will 
find that it sets out directly, and in very 
explicit terms, by directing Mr. Bulwer 
to convey his sentiments to the Spanish 
Government when an opportunity oceurred 
for so doing, thereby directly contradicting 
the assertion that it was intended that the 
despatch should be laid before the Spanish 
Government. My noble Friend near me 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) adds, that 
the despatch was marked “ confidential;” 
but whether that were so or not, the man- 
ner in which the document opened obviously 
implied that it was not to be conveyed to 
the Spanish Government, but that it was 
an instruction for Mr. Bulwer’s private 
guidance alone. Then, I say, that these 
expressions, on which the noble Lord 
dwells so much, need not have been 
scanned with that rigorous accuracy, with 
that care and consideration, which, I admit 
with him, would be due in a communica- 
tion made directly, I will not say to so 
proud a Government as the noble Lord 
says that of Spain is, but to any Govern- 
ment, because towards any Government, 
great or small, proud or humble, it is right 
that we should address our communications 
in the terms of respect that are consist- 
ent with the maintenance of those relations 
which the law of nations and the law of 
policy prescribes from one State towards 
another. But I say, this despatch was 
intended, as will appear to your Lord- 
ships if you look into the papers that are 
laid before you, obviously for Mr. Bul- 
wer’s individual guidance; and this obvi- 
ously explains that which the noble Lord 
thinks requires explanation, viz., the omis- 
sion of Mr. Bulwer to transmit this note 
at the date when it was received. Mr. 
Bulwer chose the moment which he thought 
most proper for laying the instructions 
which he had received before the Spanish 
Government, as he was directed to do; had 
he been ordered to communicate it, he 
would have done so the next day. I will 
not say that he absolutely followed the i0- 
structions which he received, because he 
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certainly did more than the language of 
the despatch pointed out, by communicat- 
ing the very expressions that had been 
used by my noble Friend to himself. The 
noble Lord will ask, why were those in- 
structions communicated to the Spanish 
Government in that precise form? I am 
quite prepared to say, that, framing my 
judgment in this country, and ignorant of 
the precise position in which Mr. Bulwer 
found himself, I do lament that in the 
exercise of what Mr. Bulwer thought a 
sound discretion, he should have forwarded 
that communication to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bulwer, doubtless, acted on 
his own judgment. I have no means of 
knowing all the circumstances that prompt- 
eda most able and meritorious public ser- 
vant—well acquainted with the country in 
which he had lived for years, and with the 
policy of that country—to take that step; 
and in the absence of such knowledge, I 
feel that I have no right to condemn any 
decision to which he has come in the exer- 
cise of his discretion. But the communi- 
cation of this despatch was the exercise of 
a discretion left to him, on the part of Mr. 
Bulwer, and it was not the result of any 
directions from any noble Friend at the 
head of Foreign Affairs. Therefore, all 


the imputations cast upon my noble Friend 


on the subject fall to the ground. When 
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that the Spanish Government would have 
some reason to complain, if they, at no dis- 
tant time, asked for assistance from this 
country—if, for instance, they were to ask 
whether the British Government still con- 
sidered the Quadruple Treaty to be in force, 
I conceive that in such a case they would 
have cause to complain if they had not been 
previously put in possession of the views 
of this country with regard to steps that 
we thought had altered their position 
with regard to us. Would it have been 
right fer us to have waited until the mo- 
ment when assistance was demanded from 
us, to refuse the assistance that otherwise 
would have been given, and which, inti- 
mately connected as the noble Lord him- 
self had been with the Quadruple Treaty, 
he must be desirous of seeing afforded ? 

Lorp STANLEY explained that he had 
been a party to the Tripartite Treaty, but 
not to the Quadruple Treaty ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: The 
object both of the Tripartite and Quad- 
ruple Treaties was to promote a constitu- 
tional as opposed to a despotical Govern- 
ment.. When the noble Lord makes a 
comparison between the two countries, 
and says, ‘‘ What should we have thought 
in England if a demand were made by 
Spain that Her Majesty should change 
| Her course of domestic policy, or should 


with Spain. 





we come to another part of the noble Lord’s | not put down certain insurrections, or not 
observations—I mean with regard to the | undertake certain steps that Spain thought 
interference of this country in the affairs of | necessary ?”’ But does the noble Lord not 
Spain—what do we find? I beg to call | admit that if Spain had been in the posi- 
attention to what the nature of that inter-| tion that we were—indebied to her for as- 
ference is. It consists simply in giving | sistance and advice—she might very well 
counsel and advice to the Spanish Govern- | have tendered her advice to us? And if 
ment—to a Government which has been in | arbitrary proceedings were taken here—if, 
the habit of asking the advice and which | for instance, a great number of eminent 
has frequently sought the assistance of the | 


| persons in Parliament, including the noble 
British Government, and which was there- | Lord himself, were to be suddenly arrest- 
| ed, would it for a moment be held that 
‘there is the slightest similarity between 
‘the right of Spain to interfere in such a 
‘ease, and that of Great Britain to offer 
| her advice under similar circumstances in 


fore undoubtedly in a situation to receive 
ina friendly spirit any advice that was 
tendered with a view to its advantage. 
Was that advice offered in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the Government or the constitution 


of Spain? No. It wasgiven for the pur-| Spain? But anything like direct inter- 
pose of explaining the view which was/| ference has been avoided: the advice of- 
taken Of transactions occurring in Spain| fered has not been tendered in any hostile 
by the Government of this country, in order | spirit, but under a deliberate and sincere 
that the Government of Spain might not conviction that a liberal course of policy 
hereafter be taken by surprise at any! was the best for Spain herself — advice, 
course taken by this country—-I will not! moreover, which it appears from these 
say of hostility to Spain, because hostility papers themselves Spain was at entire 
to Spain is out of the question—but an in- liberty to adopt or reject. With regard to 
terruption of that good understanding with | the services rendered by this country to 
Spain, which Spain herself must feel is | Spain, I quite agree with the noble Lord, 
essential to her prosperity. I do conceive | that it is the last ground on which we 
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should claim any right of interference with 
that Power. There were some other 
points in the noble Lord’s speech in which 
I think that he might have spared some of 
his observations; but there is one point 
which I undoubtedly feel indebted to him 
for having mentioned, as it enables me to 
give it a distinct contradiction. I allude 
to the supposition which the noble Lord 
scarcely permitted himself to indulge in, 
that Mr. Bulwer, previously to communi- 
cating this note to the Spanish Govern- 
ment conveying the sentiments of the Go- 
vernment of England, had taken a step 
which, I agree with the noble Lord, would 
be most improper in any country—that he 
had caused the note, or the substance of 
it, to be printed in a newspaper before 
presenting it to the Spanish Minister. 
The only fact on which this allegation can 
rest is a paragraph which appeared in the 
Clamor Publico, indicating an opinion en- 
tertained by them that the British Govern- 
ment would express her opinion on the 
transactions that had taken place. Why, 
at the time that this paragraph was pub- 
lished, the note had not been determined 
on, and had not been written; and 
I am distinctly authorised, from a state- 
ment which has been received from Mr. 
Bulwer himself, to say, that no intimation 
whatever with regard to the note, or any 
intended note, had at the time been given. 
The paragraph was, in fact, one of those 
assertions which, right or wrong, news- 
papers in all countries will sometimes in- 
dulge in, and which, in respect to Mr. 
Bulwer, had on other occasions been most 
recklessly indulged in. Some of these 
assertions may turn out to be true, and 
others to be entirely false. The supposi- 
tion in the present instance had no foun- 
dation but the mere accident of the para- 
graph being inserted shortly before the 
note was written; and surely such a ground 
is not sufficient to found a charge against 
Mr. Bulwer of the grossest of all impro- 
prieties, that of communicating a despatch, 
not to the party for whom it was intended, 
but to a hostile press. The character of 
the charge must be a sufficient refutation ; 
but in addition, and in justice to Mr. Bul- 
wer, I can assure your Lordships that Mr. 
Bulwer has written to say that he has 
made no such communication, and what 
will, no doubt, be considered satisfactory 
by the noble Lord, I believe that by this 
time the Duke of Sotomayor himself is 
fully convinced of the falsehood of this 
statement, inasmuch as I understand that 
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Mr. Bulwer has recently received a lettey 
from him acquitting him of any such mis. 
conduct. But, undoubtedly, the rumoy 
has existed which has reached the ears of 
the noble Lord, and it, no doubt, origin. 
ated in some such spirit as conceived the 
suppression of words in the despatch, In 
the same spirit has been originated a ry. 
mour which formed another of the points 
to which the noble Lord alluded. It hag 
been confidently asserted that two mem. 
bers of an illustrious family, entitled to the 
more consideration from the misfortune in 
which they have been involved, have been 
treated with disrespect by the Sovereign 
of this realm. I desire most emphatically 
to say that no such disrespect was intend. 
ed—that no such disrespect was shown, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had no intention 
of giving any advice to their Sovereign on 
the subject. In the exercise of that gene- 
rosity of feeling which belongs to Her at 
all times, and which has been peculiarly 
displayed in the present awful situation of 
the world, in which so many persons, il- 
lustrious by their position and by their 
character, have been forced to resort to 
this country, Her Majesty manifested to- 
wards them only those feelings of kind- 
ness and consideration for which she is 
distinguished. It did so happen that the 
Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, who 
had been previously received by Her Ma- 
jesty, and who had experienced those at- 
tentions which were shown by Her Ma- 
jesty to them, in common with their fa- 
mily, and all those to whom I have alluded, 
had omitted the usual etiquette observed 
on such occasions, by visiting Her Ma- 
jesty at Buckingham Palace, without hav- 
ing given any previous notice of their in- 
tention to do so, at a moment when it was 
not convenient for Her Majesty to receive 
them. Naturally on such an occasion, 
and at such an interview, Her Majesty 
would be accompanied and attended by 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, or by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs; and it appears that my noble Friend 
had, in point of fact, been summoned from 
the Privy Council to appear immediately 
at the Palace. 

Lorv STANLEY was afraid that he 
had been misunderstood by his noble 
Friend. He never intended to reflect im 
the slightest degree on the conduct 0 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, or upon any one, 
with regard to the circumstance to which 
the noble Lord alluded. What he did ad- 
vert to was, that there had been an objec 
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tin taken by the Ministry to the Duke | noble Lord reverted to the mission of my 
and Duchess de Montpensier going di-| noble Friend the Earl of Minto in Italy; 
rectly to Spain. |but when the noble Lord assumes that 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I} that mission has been entirely ineffectual 
certainly understood the noble Lord to | —when he assumes that that mission has 
allude to a circumstance that has been | had for its effect the encouragement of 
yery industriously rumoured ; and I may | the pretensions of the popular parties, so 
state to the noble Lord that even if| as to render them more unreasonable than 
he had not referred to the subject, | they otherwise would have been in their 
I fully intended myself to do so, be-| claims upon the Governments—I can refer, 
eause 1 conceived that for the honour of | on the other hand, to the testimony of 
Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s Govern- | every one of those Italian Governments, to 
ment, it was expedient that the most dis- | the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to the King 
tinct and peremptory denial should be | of Sardinia, to the Pope—as far as the 
given to these rumours. As to the Duke} laws of this country would permit my 
and Duchess of Montpensier going to/ noble Friend to communicate with him— 
Spain immediately from this country, we | and, above all, to the King of Naples; all 
certainly would have no right to raise any | of whom would give testimony to the bene- 
objection to their doing so. I now come to | fits which they have derived from Lord 
that part of the noble Lord’s speech in| Minto’s presence, and from the advice 
which he alluded to the general spirit of | given by him, and solicited from him, to 
interference in which Her Majesty’s Go-| the extent of urging him even to s'‘ay in 


vernment, and particularly my noble Friend 
at the head of Foreign Affairs, as he | 
thinks, are in the habit of indulging. I) 
deny that there exists any spirit of inter- | 
ference on the part of the Government of | 
this country with a view to induce other | 
Powers to alter their form of government, 
or in any way unduly to interfere with 


the policy which they may choose to pur- 


sue. The only principle of interference 
that has been acted upon by the Govern- 
ment of this country in the affairs of Spain, 
or of the world, is to use the weight and 
the influence which this country has, and 
ought to have, in the affairs of the world, 
in whatever way they can be most effec- | 
tually exerted for the purpose of producing 
or maintaining the peace of the world. 
That is the only principle which has go- 
verned the foreign policy of this country; 
and, notwithstanding all that has fallen 


from the noble Lord—notwithstanding that | 
|is a fact that cannot be disputed. 


I perfectly admit with him that the awful 
consequences of that great change which 
has taken place in Europe, as affecting the 
relations between States, have not been, 
and could not be, resisted by the policy of | 
Her Majesty’s Government, or by any in- | 
terferenee which the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs could have exercised; 
still Ido assert, and it is susceptible of | 
proof, that my noble Friend at the head of | 
the Foreign Office has been at various pe- 
tiods, and more especially during the last 
year, a means of delaying, if not of alto- 


'concile the two countries. 


one place, when he was about going to 
another. As to the proceedings of Lord 
Minto in Naples, I may say, that he would 
not have gone to Sicily at all, but for the 
solicitations of the King of Naples; and 
since that time, the successes of the 
Sicilian Army, which have been even 
greater than could have been anticipated, 


‘aided, as they undoubtedly were, by the 
‘events that have occurred in France and 


in other countries, have been such as to 
have rendered it impossible, I will not say 
for Lord Minto, but for any Government 
or any country, however powerful, to re- 
At the same 
time, that the events in France undoubt- 
edly affected the public mind of that coun- 


try, as they did more or less every other 


country, to such a degree as to make it 
impossible for any negotiators, or any 


country, however impartial, to reconcile 


the differences between the two countries, 
I say, 
however, my Lords, that this country has 
become known to all countries as desirous 


of preserving the peace of the world, and 


maintaining the relations that ought to 
subsist between Sovereigns and their peo- 


| ple; and I am able to say that, to a cer- 
‘tain extent, those exertions have been suc- 


cessful, though they have not in certain 
countries been permanent. This country 


has exerted her influence for the preser- 
‘vation of the peace and harmony of every 


part of the world; wherever her mediation 


gether averting those disputes, and differ- | can be instrumental for the prevention of 
enees, and wars, under the apprehension | war, that mediation will be freely offered; 
of which we are now labouring. The | and it has in more than one instance been 
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sought for and accepted. Such has hitherto 
been the principle on which this country 
has acted; but I trust that she will con- 
tinue, as she ever ought to do, to respect 
the constitutions and dignity of all other 
States; while she never forgets her con- 
cern in the great interests of humanity, 
connected as they are with the prosperity of 
other countries and the peace of the world. 
I trust that she will not fail to exert the 
influence she possesses to preserve that 
peace whenever an opportunity occurs to 
offer her friendly mediation. Thus much 
I have thought it right to say, as I con- 
ceive it essentially necessary that it should 
be known that such have hitherto been, 
and such are now, the principles and ob- 
jects of this country. We never seek for 
any advantage by foreign aggression, nor 
do we desire to interfere with the indepen- 
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according to the advice there laid dow, 
He should at once enter his protest 
against the doctrine, not one indeed 
which was professed by his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley), but which was extensively 
adopted by some out of doors, that circum. 
stanced as England was towards Spain, 
the former Power should not have a right, 
nay, should not have rather a duty to per- 
form towards the latter, in giving good ad. 
vice, useful advice, friendly advice, advieg 
as to the course she ought to pursue, in 
regulating her internal affairs. Giving 
such advice was no breach of good feel. 
| ing—it was no breach of the principle 
} of non-intervention — it should cause no 
| interruption to the good intelligence exist. 
jing with Spain. On the contrary, it 
would be following up that good intelli. 
|gence between the two Powers, and the 





dence and dignity of any one country; but | not giving such advice might even le 
f=) , A Pais 5 . 5 

we feel that we have an interest which is | to a breach of the amity and good under. 

common to all—that of seeing peace and standing existing between them. He 


tranquillity preserved throughout the world. | (Lord Brougham) recollected the Duke de 
Our wish is, amid all the stormy events Broglie, then Minister of France, repeat- 
that are passing around us, to take care’ edly telling him in the year 1834-5, that 
that they shall pass by, if possible, with-| there was no person with whom he liked 
out affecting the relations subsisting be- | freely to discuss, not merely general politi- 
tween one State and another, or the com- cal matters, but domestic affairs, more than 
merce and interchange of commodities so! his noble Friend, the late Lord Gran- 


necessary to the prosperity of all. That | ville, who, he said, was the best and safest 
is, I repeat, the policy of this country, and ‘counsellor he ever had known. He (Lord 
to that policy we mean to adhere; but I | Brougham) entirely agreed in this eulogy 
most emphatically deny that we have been | of Lord Granville; hardly ever had he 
actuated by any desire to push the inter-| known a man of sounder judgment and 
ference of England with the affairs of any | calmer temper, or one in all respects of 
State beyond due and legitimate bounds. | more value as an adviser. There was no- 
I trust that the noble Lord will not think | thing offensive, but the contrary, in the 
it necessary to persevere in his Motion, as | giving of good advice upon such matters. 
the papers will in due time be laid on the | But the manner of conveying it had much 
table of the House. ‘to do with its success. When Lord Pal- 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he re-| merston recommended Mr. Bulwer, “ if a 
joiced that his noble Friend had brought | fitting opportunity offers ’’ to do so-and-so, 
forward this Motion, because it had given he did not mean that it was to be when 
his noble Friend who had just sat down | Mr. Bulwer should have the rare opportu- 
an opportunity of stating what the real nity of being possessed of a clean sheet of 
facts of the case were as regarded the | white writing paper, and a tolerably good 
Spanish correspondence. The important | pen, and a spoonful of ink. That was not, 
words mentioned by the noble Marquess | certainly, what Lord Palmerston meant; 


being omitted in the note, as published, pre- 
sented the matter under a totally different 
aspect, and put an end to the complaint as 
to the wording of the despatch, and the 
tone which was remarked as prevailing 
in it. He most heartily deplored the 
unsound discretion displayed by Mr. Bul- 
wer, who had thought fit, in the teeth 
of his instructions, to lay these instruc- 
tions themselves before the Duke of 
Sotomayor, instead of taking his course 


| but that his opportunity would be when 4 
‘conversation might be conveniently and 
naturally introduced, whilst he should 
be in private interview with the Spanish 
Minister; that it should be when he 
had an opportunity of speaking with 
the Minister of Spain, and talking over 
the matter in that delicate and discreet 
| way which was likely to effect his ob- 
|ject without giving offence. Instead of 
j this course being opposed to the principle 
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of non-intervention, he could easily see 
how such a step could be wisely and pro- 

rly taken with any country whatever, 
even as he had said with France, notwith- 
standing all the habitual jealousy of Eng- 
land prevailing there. But much more 
safely, and even beneficially, might such 
friendly advice be tendered to Spain. 
Holding most religiously by the great 
principle of non-intervention, but still hay- 
ing the sense to see the distinction be- 
tween non-intervention and not interfering 
at all, he must say that, had he been in 
Lord Palmerston’s position in the months 
of December and January last, he should 
have felt it his bounden duty, as the friend 
of peace, as an enemy of revolution, and, 
above all, as the friend of France, to have 
given Lord Normanby a suggestion that he 
ought strongly to recommend a certain 
course of conduct as likely to prevent the 
jeopardy which he saw approaching the in- 
stitutions and the monarchy of France. 
He (Lord Brougham) knew that such ad- 
viee was given, though not by Lord Pal- 
merston—he heartily wished it had been 
followed—and he knew that that advice 
was not regarded as a piece of interven- 
tion, or as an insult. If he was speaking 


in the presence of any of the distinguished 


persons who then governed France, as per- 
adventure he was—[M. Guizot was at 
this time in the House, standing near the 
steps of the Throne]|—he was sure he 
would have their cordial agreement when 
he said that such advice had been kindly 
and respectfully tendered, and that it was 
not regarded as an insult or indignity offer- 
ed to France, or as showing anything but 
the most lively feeling of affection towards 
the monarchy and the institutions of the 
kingdom, and towards its inhabitants. If 
such advice had been sent over from 
Downing-street—not sent to be tum- 
bled into the French Foreign Office— 
not bodily, and in substance, to be thrown 
before the French Government, but to 
be refined and passed through one of 
those strainers which would make it more 
aceeptable—in short, had that been done 
which would have made all the difference 
between a thing spoken and a thing which 
was hardly to be named in the reading of 
4 depatch, giving it all the charm which 
was to be gained in conversation, with the 
addition of qualifications, and all sorts of 
courtesies and salvos, and repudiation of 
all ideas of interference, and deprecation 
of all thoughts of dictation—had such 

n done, hs was satisfied that much good 
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might have resulted from it, while there 
would have been no possibility of the pro- 
ceeding being misapprehended. Now, if this 
could have been done in France, how much 
more so in Spain, especially considering the 
relations we stood in with the Spanish Go- 
vernment. He held that, so far from this 
advice to Spain being inconsistent with the 
position which we held towards that coun- 
try, or with that delicacy which we ought 
to exercise towards her—as the noble Lord 
seemed to think—it followed as a natural 
consequence of the amity that existed be- 
tween the two countries, and the relations 
between them. But it would have been 
the height of indelicacy to have given 
such advice in the way in which Mr. 
Bulwer had given it. One thing he could 
not help commenting upon. He should 
say, with all respect to the Provisional Go- 
vernment of France, that he could not but 
regard it as a specimen of bad feeling—of 
singular bad feeling—towards this country 
on the part of that Government, that they 
should have published the correspondence, 
omitting the paragraphs, the omission of 
which made an entire change in the mean- 
ing of the suggestions. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it was not in a Government paper that 
the correspondence had originally appear- 
ed. It was in an Opposition paper. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that made all 
the difference. He had been under the 
impression that it had appeared in a Min- 
isterial paper. But he had never before 
seen a case in which the omission of a few 
words had made so great a difference in 
the meaning of a document. But the 
Duke de Sotomayor had distinctly stated, 
in his reply to Mr. Bulwer, that the sub- 
stance of that very despatch had appeared 
in a Spanish Opposition paper in anticipa- 
tion, and some days before it had been for- 
mally communicated, and that it had been 
delayed in Mr. Bulwer’s office some time. 
Now, he thought this likely, because he 
knew that there existed a communication 
between his embassy and the press—a 
communication which was much to be 
reprobated. If their Lordships would 
compare the dates of certain papers 
which had been published in a London 
newspaper in the month of July, 1846, 
they would find that a most confiden- 
tial communication upon one of the 
most delicate subjects had been obtained, 
and that communication, by a comparison 
of the dates of the time and place, they 
would find must have been sent over to the 


with Spain. 
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London paper before it reached the hands |chy, and in decreeing the destruction of 
of the Spanish Minister, or at the very titles of nobility, he should be much gy. 
same instant. It was, therefore, plain | prised if the Republic could effect such g 
that it—not the despatch in full, but an | conquest over French love for decorations 
abstract of it—had been sent for insertion | as to dispense with them. They had py 
in the columns of the London newspaper, | down the monarchy but not the titles of 
from Madrid, before or at the very time | nobility, which were as universally used jn 
it was sent to the Spanish Minister. | France at the present moment as they had 
He (Lord Brougham) did not mean to| been before the revolution. For one of 
say that there was a gentleman con- | the only two carriages which he had met 
nected with the press attached to the | during a journey of 600 miles in that un. 
embassy, but it certainly appeared that | happy country, a journey between the 
there was some sort of connexion by | Var and the Seine, was occupied by Gene. 
which those papers, even confidential ones, |ral Thiard, who was going as repre- 
came to be published. As to the differ- | sentative of the French Republic to the 
ences upon the subject before their Lord- Swiss Confederation, and he was called 
ships, he could not tell which was the more | ‘‘ Count ’’ at every inn and posthouse along 
correct, the Duke de Sotomayor or his;|the road, while he flourished a three. 
Friend the noble Marquess, until he should coloured flag from his carriage. 
have seen the despatch. With regard to the | Lorp STANLEY, after what his Friend 
promotion of Mr. Bulwer to the Order of the | the noble Marquess had said, and the ex- 
Bath, he happened to know that it had not | planation he had given—and his noble 
been recently resolved upon, but that it | Friend having promised to produce the pa- 
ic p & pro p P 
had been determined on some months be- | pers he had mentioned—would not trouble 
fore. At the same time he must say, that | their Lordships further by pressing his 
if the question had not been already de-| Motion; he shouuld therefore withdraw it, 
termined, he should have advised his noble Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
Friend, as the giving of these decorations | drawn. 
was not absolutely necessary—as our diplo-{ [The Marquess of Lansdowne shortly 
matists were not starving for want of | after delivered the correspondence between 
honours—that no great harm would have | the British Government and the Govern- 
5 
been done by deferring for some months the | ment of Spain. ] 
reward for Mr. Bulwer’s general conduct, House adjourned. 
5 
in order that it might not appear to be Sse i e: 
given as a reward of his late achievement. 
Having mentioned this new order, he must HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
add that he disapproved very much of the Friday, May 5, 1848. 
introduction, now for the first time, of 
tl d ti int , sal syst MINUTES.) Pusiic BrLts,—1° Waste Lands (Ireland). 
nese Gecoravions into our social System, Reported.—Evicted Detitute Poor (Ireland) ; Poor Houses 
for whereas there was no gentleman of} (Ireland). 
5 
mark or consideration abroad, whether | 5°04 passed:—Insolvent Debtors, India; Poor Removal. 
h F ] Ger > Ital PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from 
e was rench, or German, Or anan, or Bury (Lancaster), for Adoption of Universal Suffrage— 
Spanish, who went to any place of public} By Mr. Farnham, from Inhabitants of the Chapelry of 
resort without one or more ribbons dang-| Woodville, in the Diocese of Peterborough, for Increas- 
li ; ; ° _ ing the Efficiency of the Church of England—By Mr. 
ing at his buttonhole, the English gentle-| 5, Winiams, trom Macclesfield, and its Vicinity (Chester 
man used aforetime to be distinguished by | _ for Abolishing the Distinction between Eccesatia sa 
, , > ider, . Civil Courts.—By Mr. Cobden, from Skipton, Yorkshire, 
What v ) § 
the absence of what we considered those and by other Hon. Members, from several Places, for 
paltry decorations; and the Order of the| Better Observance of the Lord's Day.—By Mr. Buck, 
Bath was almost exclusively confined to} from the Parish of Charles (Devon), against the Roman 
our soldiers and sailors. Orders of knioht- Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. Gibson Craig, from Mem- 
7 2 5 bers of the Grayfriars Congregation, Edinburgh, and by 
hood were connected with and inseparable other Hon. Members, from several Places, for Alteration 
from monarchical and aristocratic institu-| of the Law respecting Sites for a esa st 
4 » ° Mr. Howell Gwyn, from Falmouth, and from / ttorneys 
tions; but he (Lor d Brougham) objected to and Solicitors practising in Maryport (Cumberland), for 
the general and prevailing distribution of} Repeat of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates —By Mr. 
those honours, which would consequently | Alexander Oswald, from Directors, Govemen, oe 
* 4° * ° seribers of several Charitable Institutions of Ayt, 4 
soon become a distinction of no merit, and emption of Charitable Bequests from Legacy Dutiet—8Y 
unworthy to be sought after. As to the} sir Henry Halford, from several Lodges of the Indepen- 
desire for them in France, it was such| dent — - — Fellows, preparer “" 
ae tent of the Benefit Societies Act.— By Mr. 0 
that, although the Provisional Government | thomas Attwood, formerly a Member of the House, fo 
had succeeded in overthrowing the monar-| Alteration of the Law of Currency,—By Mr. Bankes 
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from Kingston Russell, and its Vicinity (Dorset), and by 
Mr. W. Miles, from Barrow (Somerset), against the Di- 
plomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—From the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermcn, and Burgesses of Dublin, for 
Production of Reports and Evidence from the Surveying 
Officers, in the Case of the Dublin Improvement Bills.— 
By Mr. Napier, from Achill, Diocese of Tuam, and other 
Places, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with 
the Church Education Society (Ireland).— By Mr. Fer- 
gus, from Dunfermline, and by Sir W. Heathcote, from 
Occupicrs of Land in the Northern Division of Hamp- 
shire, for Repeal of the Game I.aws.—By Viscount Mor- 
peth, from the Metropolitan Working Classes Associ- 
ation for Improving the Public Health, in favour of San- 
itary Regulations. By Mr. Hume, from the Town 
Council of Forfar, for Alteration of the Law of Entail 
(Scotland),—By Mr. Rutherfurd, from Leith, against 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Buck, from 
Guardians of the Bideford Union, Devonshire, respecting 
the Rating of Workhouses.—Frouw Ratepayers of Lough- 
gall, Annaghmore, Charlemont, and Kilmore, in the 
Armagh Union, for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Rutherfurd, from the Parish of Gorbals (Glas- 
gow), for Amendment of the Poor Law (Scotland).—By 
Admiral Bowles, from Launceston (Cornwall), for an 
Alteration of, aud by Sir R. H, Inglis, from Inhabitants 
of the Parish of St. Mary, Battersea, in favour of, the 
Public Health Pill—By Mr. Cornewall Lewis, to take 
into Consideration the Existing State of the Turnpike 
Trusts. 


FOREIGN TRADE WITH INDIA. 


Mr. RICARDO wished to ask a ques- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Control. It was understood that treaties 


were in existence with foreign countries by 
which they were allowed to trade with the 


East Indies under their own flags; and 
that not only from their own ports, but 
from the ports of Great Britain. How- 
ever, there were local regulations in India 
imposing double duties on commodities 
brought in foreign bottoms. It was now 
generally reported, that by an Act of the 
Governor General, ships of foreign coun- 
tries were to be allowed to trade with 
India on the same terms as our own ships. 
He wished to know how far this liberty 
was allowed to foreign countries ? 


Sirk J. HOBHOUSE begged to say, in 
answer to the question, that it was true 
that, by an Act of the Government of In- 
dia, differential duties were entirely done 
away with. That had taken place in con- 
sequence of orders sent by the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, Jast 
December. He had not the least objection 
to lay this Act on the table of the House; 
and he would add, for the hon. Member’s 
information, that this Act, and also a docu- 
ment showing on what grounds the Act 
had passed, had been laid before the Indian 
Committee; and besides that part of the 
Act to which his hon. Friend alluded, the 
Governor General had also done away with 
the duties from port to port, the reason 
being that land transit duties having been 
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for some time done away with, it was also 
thought expedient to do away with sea du- 
ties. All those Gentlemen who were ac- 
quainted with India, knew well that by an 
Act passed in 1839, the coasting trade 
was confined exclusively to British bottoms. 
There could be no interference with the 
coasting trade by foreign vessels; but as 
to the other question, all differential duties 
were done away with. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that it was 
stated that the legislative Act had been 
so framed, that all goods from Singapore 
would come into India free of duty. The 
House was aware that Singapore was a 
free port, and the Act had been so framed 
that no exception had been made against 
the goods landed at Singapore, reshipped, 
and brought into India; and assertions had 
been made, that any goods landed at Sin- 
gapore, and reshipped, would come into 
any part of the continent of India free of 
all duties. He begged leave, therefore, to 
ask his right hon. Friend whether this im- 
pression on the public mind were or were 
not correct? If it were correct, whether 
instructions to that effect went out from 
this country? Whether it was the in- 
tention of the Governor General of In- 
dia; or whether it had arisen altogether 
through some oversight and some mistake 
on the part of the Governor General of 
India? 

Sm J. C. HOBHOUSE, in answer to 
the question put to him by his noble Friend 
opposite, had to say that of course this 
matter had not escaped notice; and he had 
thought it his duty yesterday, on seeing 
the return of this Act, and the regulation 
of the Government of India, to inquire at 
the India House whether they had any ex- 
planation in reference to this, which ap- 
peared to be an omission on the part of 
the Government of India? The Act, as 
drawn up, certainly appeared liable to the 
objection made by the noble Lord. Ile 
had seen a gentleman, of whom he had 
asked for an immediate explanation as to 
whether or not this was an omission acci- 
dentally or by design. An impression 
prevailed that advantage might be taken 
of Singapore being a free port, that anew 
bill of lading might be had, and that no 
duty having been paid at Singapore, no 
duty would be paid at Madras or Bombay. 
The Customs duties of India amounted to 
50,0001. or 60,000/., and certainly there 
was no intention to give that up. He 
conceived it must be some accidental 
omission, 
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ALIENS BILL. Fox, R. M. Palmerston, Viset, 


House in Committee on the Aliens Bill. a Peano : 
‘ch “Tr rench, F. atten, J. W. 
On the 1st Clause, which provi Galway, Visct. Pattison, J. 

* Any alien who shall not depart in twenty-four | Glyn, G. C. Perfect, R. 
hours after the order of the Secretary of State in | Goddard, A. L. Philips, Sir G, R. 
England, or the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, shall | Gore, W. R. O. Pigott, F. 
be committed to prison,” Granger, T. C. Power, N. 

J ‘ . : Grenfell, C. P. Price, Sir R. 
= HUME moved the insertion of the Grenfell, C. W. Pugh, D. 
words— Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Rawdon, Col. 

“ Provided always, that a copy of every such | Grey, R. W. Reid, Col. 
order shall be immediately served on the alien or | Gwyn, H. Repton, G. W. J, 
aliens so ordered to depart, and shall be accom- | Hastie, A. Rice, E. R. 
panied by a copy of the information, in writing.” | Hawes, B. Richards, R. 

The Committee divided on the question, } Heathcote, Sir W. Rolleston, Col. 

t] t tl d d b M H b Heneage, E. Romilly, J. 
oe oe ee MS a Seen. Ot Reade 5, Oe, Russell, Lord J, 
added :—Ayes 34; Noes 158: Majority | Herbert, H. A. Russell, hon. E. S, 
124. Herries, rt. hon. J.C. Russell, F. C. H. 

List of the Aves. Hildyard, R. C. Rutherfurd, A. 
, Hodgson, W. N. Shelburne, Earl of 
Bright, J. Mowatt, F. Hollond, R. Sibthorp, Col. 
Clay, J. Muntz, G. F. Hope, Sir J. Smith, J. A. 
Cobden, R. O’Connor, F. Hornby, J. Smyth, J. G. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. Pearson, C. Howard, hon. J. K. Somerset, Capt. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn.C.T. Pilkington, J. Jervis, Sir J. Spooner, R. 
Ewart, W. Raphael, A. Jones, Capt. Stafford, A. 
Fergus, J. Robartes, T. J. A. “Keppel, hon. G. T. Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Forster, M. Salwey, Col. Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Thornely, T. 
Fox, "i. ws Sidney, Ald. Langston, J. H. Towneley, C, 
Gardner, R. Smith, J. B. Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. Towneley, J. 
Greene, J. Stuart, Lord D. Lewis, G. C. Townshend, Capt. 
Tall, Sir B. Sullivan, M. Lindsay, hon. Col. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Thompson, Col. Locke, J. Tynte, Col. C, J. K. 
Henry, A. Walmsley, Sir J. Mackinnon, W. A. Verney, Sir H. 
Humphery, Ald. Williams, J. Macnamara, Maj. Vyse, R. H.R. H. 
Kershaw, J. Maitland, T. Waddington, H. S. 
Lushington, C. TELLERS. Mangles, R. D. Wall, C. B. 
M‘Gregor, J. Hume, J. Manners, Lord C. S. Walpole, S. H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. Bowring, Dr. Masterman, J. Ward, H. G. 
ne 7 Matheson, Col. Wellesley, Lord C. 

List of the Nors. Morgan, O. Westhead, J. P. 
Abdy, T. N. Carter, J. B. Morpeth, Visct. Williamson, Sir H. 


and, Sir T. D. Cavendish, hon. C. C, | Morison, Gen. Wilson, M. 
pores ray ™ Christy, S Mulgrave, Earl of Wood, rt hon. Sir C. 


: wes C] ts, hon. C. S, O’Brien, Sir L. Wyvill, M. 
cae a Craig, WG. O'Connell, M. J. Yorke, H. G. R. 
Arundel and Surrey, Cripps, W. Ogle, S. C. H. os 


Earl of Dalrymple, Capt. Oswald, A. Tufnell, H. 
Ashley, Lord Davies, D. A. S. Owen, Sir J. Hill, Lord M. 


Baldock, E. H. Dawson, hon. T. V, Mr. GRANGER moved, at the end of 


Barn: i. G, Jenison, W. J. . : Rake 
eed oa. en B . Clause 1, to insert the following proviso:— 
*j 5 ’ e . 7 Ds 


Bellew, R. M. Divett, E. “ Provided always, that if any person shall 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. Dodd, G. knowingly and maliciously give any such informa- 
Birch, Sir T. B. Drummond, H. tion as aforesaid, of and concerning any such 
Blandford, Marq. of Duff, G. S. alien, which shall be false in some material part 
Bolling, W. Duncan, G. thereof, every such person shall be guilty of a 
Bourke, R. S. Duncombe, hon. A. misdemeanour, and being convicted thereof shall, 
Bowles, Adm. Duncuft, J. at the discretion of the Court, be liable to be 
Bramston, T. W. Dundas, Adm. imprisoned for any time not exceeding three 
Brand, T. Dundas, Sir D. months.” 

Bremridge, R. Ebrington, Visct. F fl . 
Broadley, H. Elliott, hon. J. E. The Committee divided on the question 
Brooke, Lord Emlyn, Viset. that the proposed words be added :—Ayes 
Brotherton, J. Estcourt, J. B. B. 33; Noes 98: Majority 65. 

Brown, W. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Buck, L. W. Fitzroy, hon. H. : 

Bunbury, E. H. Floyer, J. List of the Avzs. 
Burrell, Sir C, M. Forbes, W. Bowring, Dr. Clay, J. 

Busfeild, W. Fordyce, A. D. Bright, J. Cockburn, A. J. E. P 
Carew, W. H. P. Fortescue, hon, J. W. | Brotherton, J. D’Eyncourt, rt.hn.¢.7. 
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Duncan, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Forster, M. 
Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Henry, A. 
Hume, J. 
Kershaw, J. 
MGregor, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
0’Connor, F. 
Pearson, C. 
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Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
Raphael, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smith, J. B. 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
Yorke, H. G. R. 
TELLERS. 
Granger, T. C, 
Stuart, Lord D. 


List of the Nozs. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, H. E. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Ashley, Lord 
Barnard, E, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Brown, W. 

Bunbury, E. I. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Busfeild, W. 

Christy, S. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Coke, hon, KE. K, 
Craig, W. G. 

Cubitt, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Denison, W. J. 
Divett, E. 
Drummond, TH. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, J. 

Fergus, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, hon, H. 
Forbes, W. 

Fordyce, A. D. 

Fox, R. M. 
Freestun, Col. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Gore, W. R. O, 
Greenall, G. 
Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B, 

Heneage, E. 

Henley, J. W. 
lerries, rt, hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C, 
Hodgson, W. N. 


Hornby, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F, 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Locke, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Power, N. 

Price, Sir R, 
Pugh, D. 

Reid, Col. 

Rice, E. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, J. A. 
Spooner, R. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Towneley, C. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Waddington, H., S. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


Bill went through Committee. 


House resumed. 
Bill to be reported. 


{May 5} 





Public Health Bill. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair for the House to go into 
Committee on the Health of Towns Bill, 

CotonEL SIBTHORP observed that he 
had always entertained a strong objection 
to that measure, however much he might 
respect the noble Lord (Viscount Morpeth) 
who introduced it. It was a Bill contain- 
ing no less than 153 clauses, yet, in his 
opinion, it was one which was wholly un- 
necessary. They kept back the cities of 
London and Westminster out of the Bill, 
why he could not tell, except that it might 
be convenient to the noble Lord, one of 
the Members for the city of London, now 
at the head of the Government, who might 
have been warned against including those 
localities. He did not see why those places 
should be excluded from the proposed Bill, 
while much purer cities in every sense, and 
he meant particularly the city of Lincoln, 
which he had the honour to represent, 
were brought within its influence. Few 
places were more cleanly than that city, 
and the great improvements which were 
daily taking place in it, made it require 
such a Bill as the present less than most 
other localities. Why, therefore, should 
London and Westminster, which wanted 
improvements, and were wallowing in filth, 
be excluded from a Bill which professed to 
make pure and cleanly places which did 
not want such care? Another objection 
which he had to the present Bill was, that 
it created a good deal of patronage, and 
would be attended with a great increase of 
public expenditure. He did not oppose 
the Bill because it was a Whig measure; 
for, from what he had seen in that House, 
he could place more confidence in a Whig 
than he did in a Tory Government, as 
there was. less deceit and hypocrisy in 
the former than in the latter. He would, 
therefore, rather have the noble Lord than 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. He objected to the Bill upon 
its merits. Many greedy people expected 
places from it. He did not know whether 
under the Bill retiring pensions would be 
allowed; but no doubt they would be, 
thereby adding to the expenses of the 
country. He hoped that when the esti- 
mates of the civil contingencies were be- 
fore the House, he would be supported in 
endeavouring to cut down the retiring pen- 
sions. In Clause 5 of the Bill he ob- 
served that offices, clerks, &c., were to be 
provided for the Commissioner by the pub- 
lic treasurer. Now, as modesty on the 
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part of Government was a farce, he thought | great benefits which were likely to ae. 
they might just as well have provided that | crue to members of the medical profes. 
champagne, turtle, &c., should be supplied | sion from the passing of it. They, there. 
to the Commissioners every time they sat. | fore, fought for this Bill with a zeal and 
The city which he had the honour to re-|/an energy which they would not haye 
present required no such Bill as this. The | exhibited in support of any mere abstract 
city was clean enough, and he would go so/| proposition for the improvement of the 
far as to say that there was not a poor | public health. But they were not the only 
man in it. They required no change. He) class of persons interested in the success 
entirely disapproved of the proposed inno-|of this measure. Those connected with 
vation. He disapproved of the new patent | engineering, either theoretically or practi- 
water-closets, and much preferred the old | cally, were equally interested in it. To 
system. He could not sce why the pure | all persons of this class the Bill held out 
city of Lincoln should be mixed up with | promises of place and patronage. All these 
the impure cities. London and Westmins- persons were busily engaged in spreading 
ter required far more scrubbing, rubbing, | opinions in favour of this measure — in in. 
and washing than ever Lincoln did, andj ducing the public to accept it without in- 
therefore the Bill was partial, and, as such, | quiry and without change. The measure 
he should oppose it. came before the House in a suspicious 

Mr. URQUHART had given notice of | guise. It should not be considered in its 
a Motion to the effect that it was the opin- | nosological character merely, but also in 
ion of that House that the existing laws | its political and financial bearings. It 
provided protection for, and remedies | was open to a double class of objections, 
against, the nuisances which affected the | He objected to it, because it created an 
health of man. The first objection which | immense number of new situations and of- 
he had to the present Bill was, that it su- | fices which were to be in the gift of the 
perseded the functions of that House, by | Government. It had long befwy\the pride 
enabling other bodies to impose taxes, and | of this country that Government had little 
supersede laws which had been passed in| to do in the management of our internal 
that House. He contended that we had | affairs. The results which had happened 
neglected the powers of the common law, | in other countries had shown what was the 
impeded the action of the municipal bodies, | inevitable tendency of placing inordinate 
and the consequence had been, the spread ; powers in the hands of the Government. 
of those causes of disease which had sub-| There could be no graver subject for the 
sequently called public attention to this} consideration of a legislator than what 
subject. Now, when they came to legis-|must be the necessary result of placing 
late upon that subject, they should take | enormous patronage in the hands of the 
care that they did not create a greater | Executive. It was because past Parlia- 
nuisance than that which they endeavoured | ments had given enormous power to the 
to correct. There was a most estimable | Government, that he, as a Member of a 
class of persons—the medical practitioners | new Parliament, had determined to use 
—who had found in this Bill a figld for the | every means in his power, not merely to 
application of their science, and had be-| prevent any increase to that power, but to 
come missionaries of the project. They| reduce the amount of it which the Go- 
had declared for the Bill, the whole Bill, | vernment at present enjoyed. The last 
and nothing but the Bill. But indepen-| election had brought out the feeling of the 
dently of their desire to promote the gene- | people of this country strongly against the 
ral good, there were other considerations | principle of centralisation, as had been 
which were probably calculated to operate | proclaimed on various hustings. Several 
on them, and probably to lead them astray. | Members had been returned pledged to op- 
This was a Bill of a very peculiar charac- | pose this principle, and he based his oppo- 
ter; it had health written upon its fore-| sition to this Bill upon his determination to 
head; but within there were provisions for | destroy, as far as possible, this principle. 
the appointment of officers, and for the|The noble Lord the Chief Commissioner 
employment, more especially, of the mem-| for Woods and Forests had, when he pro- 
bers of the medical profession. Conse-| posed this Bill, declared that centralisation 
quently, the active—the youthful — the| was either the best or the worst of al 
energetic members of the medical profes- | things—it was either very good or vely 
sion, were active promoters of this Bill,| bad. The country was of opinion that it 
in order to secure to themselves the|was very bad, and as a proof of it he 
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would allude to the placards which were | were old. 
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Cleanliness had formed a prin- 


sted about the town on the memorable | cipal element of all ancient nations which 
10th April, containing extracts from the } had existed for any length of time; and as 
Economist, in which it was stated that the | a proof of his proposition, he would allude 
writer had no hopes of France, because | to the cloace of ancient Rome, to the drain- 


there the principle of centralisation was 
predominant, but that he had no fear for 


| 


| 


age of the Colosseum—those great public 
works of the Etruscans which were mo- 


England, because here we were governed dels to us even at the present day. He 


by our municipal institutions. Centralisa- 
tion dissolved the bonds of society; and 
the petitioners against this measure were 
aware of that fact. All the petitioners 
against this Bill for so-called sanitary 
reform, expressed themselves opposed to 
it, because it was a measure of centralisa- 
tin. The fact was, centralisation was 
usurpation. It was a usurpation by the 
Government of the powers of local bodies, 
and a destruction by the general Executive 
of local rights. The people of England 
loved and possessed municipal govern- 
went, and they would not suffer them- 
selves to be jockeyed out of it. What was 


the meaning of this usurpation of local | 


rights—what was this centralisation? It 
was corruption—it was undisguised corrup- 
tion; and as a proof that it was so, he would 
adduce as an instance the late Government 
of France, the fate of which should be a 
warning to the would-be centralisers in 
this country. Was it not corruption which 
had produced the revolution in France ? 
Was it not the corruption which had been 
brought to light during the recent State 
trials in that country which had drawn the 
suspicion of the people on the Govern- 
ment ? and here we had those parties to 
whom he had previously alluded, as being 
directly interested in the passing of this 
Bill, using their utmost exertions to palm 
the Bill upon the country. He resisted 
this Bill because it was un-English and 
unconstitutional—corrupt in its tendency 
—it was an avowal of a determination to 
destroy local self-government, and, if car- 
ried, its effect would be to pass a roller 
over England, destroying every vestige of 
local pre-eminenee, and reducing all to 
one dull and level monotony. It would 
Place in the hands of the Government an 
mmense amount of personal patronage, 
and add to the burdens of the country an 
enormous load of new taxation. The mea- 
sure was principally supported by those 
vho imagined that they had made a great 
discovery, and who declared that no mea- 
sure had ever before been proposed so phi- 
lanthropic, and who declared that medicine 
ad never before been raised to so high a 
level, He placed no trust in new doc- 
trines—he believed that all good things 


would allude to the practice of embalming 
bodies in Egypt, and to the substitution of 
the burning for the burial of bodies among 
the Greeks and the Romans, as a proof 
that the ancients paid the greatest atten- 
tion to prevent the evils arising from the 
escape of effluvia from putrifying bodies. 
He was astonished at the ignorance of 
the common law of the land exhibited by 
the promoters of this Bill. They had 
catalogued a long list of nuisances, and 
had declared that the law at present pro- 
vided no remedy for their abatement. 
Now, so far from such being the case, any 
one who would take the trouble to refer to 





Blackstone’s Commentaries would find that 
| the common law provided ample means for 
putting down all the nuisances to which 
this Bill referred. The Bill was in this 
respect useless ; the common law provided 
an ample remedy; and if the remedy pro- 
vided by the common law were not applied, 
it was solely owing to our own neglect. 
Any municipal body in England had ample 
power to put in force the common law for 
the abatement of nuisances. There were 
several processes in former times which 
had fallen into disuse; but now, as regards 
nuisances, the only remedy was at common 
law. One method in ancient times for the 
abatement of nuisances (temp. Henry VI.) 
was Royal commissions. That remedy 
was still available, and the Crown had 
still the power of ordering inquiry into the 
causes of nuisance with the object of sup- 
pressing them. A remedy for the mise- 
rable condition of the poorer classes being 
desirable in the minds of all men, the 
mode of obtaining it was obvious. But in- 
stead of adopting that mode, a Bill was 
introduced, which, on the showing of the 
noble Lord opposite, was only the com- 
mencement of a series of legislation on the 
subject, and the powers sought by which 
the noble Lord himself doubted would be 
granted by Parliament. The noble Lord 
constituted himself the organ of the griev- 
ances of the people of England in the mat- 
ter; but there was nothing in the prayer of 
these petitions which stated the remedy 
to be the establishment of a central com- 
mission of five Members in London. If 





the noble Lord had abstained from that 
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dangerous course of legislation, which made | were 20,000 who had petitioned against 
him appear only the instrument of other | the Bill, or for modifications of it, while 
ends than those proposed, he might be en- | there were only 5,000 in its favour, He 
titled to the gratitude of his country; but held in his hand a petition which he had 
he denied that the measure supported by not been able to present in time, signed by 
the noble Lord was called for by justice, by several gentlemen, and even by medical 
reason, or by expediency. The noble practitioners, who complained that they 
Lord in introducing this subject asked why | had shortly before signed a petition in 
the operatives of England were to be the | favour of, the Bill through ignorance of its 
most miserable on earth? There was no/real character. This, he believed, was a 
Health of Towns Bill in France, or Italy, | very general case. But now the sense of 
or Spain, or Germany, or America. Why | the population was quickening upon the 
then was such a measure necessary for | subject; deputations were arriving from 
England? The reason why the condition | every town—petitions against the measure 
of the country was at the lowest ebb, | were loading their table—and remonstran- 
and he might say sink of filth, was, that | ces from their constituents were addressed 
this House had passed laws which af-| to almost every hon. Member. If he were 
fected the labour and the industry of | wrong in these representations, it would 
man. He was aware that this opened | be easy to prove his error by allowing fur- 
up a wide field, commercial, financial, and | ther time for the feeling of the people to 
monetary; but he maintained that these | declare itself. [The hon. Member read ex- 
were the causes which had degraded | tracts of letters he had received from Staf- 
England’s workmen. Away, then, with | ford and Worcester, complaining of the 
this mawkish philanthropy, these absurd | expense which this Bill would entail, and 
and vain pretexts, which pretended to stop | proceeded.] They had lately been discus- 
the current of a fever by holding the pulse | sing the propriety of imposing an income- 
of the patient! If any stranger were to | tax, and complaining of the lavish expen- 
come to this country and to look at the! diture of Government. Would hon. Mem- 
Bill, the judgment he would form of the | bers then allow by this Bill, which was nota 
people of this country would be, that they | Money Bill—which was more like a Russian 
were a set of the greatest fools that ever | ukase than an English Act of Parliament— 
lived; and that every person connected with | would they allow a new tax to be imposed 
corporation affairs was a knave; and that | upon the people of England, equal perhaps 
a wise and paternal Government under-|to the income-tax? He was of opinion 
took to appoint a set of men who were | they would not; and even if the Govern- 
under no bias, and could have no personal | ment were so ill-advised and so infatuated 
interest, to protect the fools against the|as to press this measure—if by a manv- 
knaves. Such was the only intelligible inter- | factured majority they were to succeed 
pretation which could be given by one who| in passing it into a law—yet he trusted 
looked only at the Bill from without; and | the time would soon come when such an 
if this Bill passed into a law he was satis- { amount of opposition would be raised to its 
fied it would go far to make that true which | working as would compel a new course of 
the stranger would only have surmised. | legislation upon the subject, and lead them 
If this Bill was passed, other Bills carrying | back to the old laws of their ancestors. 
the principle still farther would be speedily | He wished further to call the attention of 
introduced, because it would soon be found | the House to the means that had been em- 
that the local bodies were not so obsequious | ployed to advance this measure. It was 
and so subservient to the general board | with pain he was ‘compelled to allude to 
as they ought to be. The despotic powers| the proceedings of a body so respect- 
of the general board would come into col-| able in most of its members as the Health 
lision with those of the local bodies, and| of Towns Association; but they had, in 
then there would be a substitution of paid | their reports, put forth, in support of this 
officers in every department of the State. | Bill, calumnies the most vile, statements 
He believed the people of this country had | the most unfounded, language the most 
been taken by surprise by this Bill, and| unseemly, and propositions the most ab- 
that, dazzled by the eloquence of the noble | surd. Anonymous slanders on one town 
Lord who introduced it, they were not} after another had been sanctioned by the 
aware of its real character. Last year | authority of that body. This showed that, 
there were 30,000 petitioners in favour of | with the philanthropic sentiments which ac- 
the Bill, and only about 200 against it ; | tuated many, there were also sinister motives 
but now the tide was turning, for there | at work, and that there were concerned in 
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this measure not only the friends of hu- 
manity, but also the friends of pelf. In 
the name, therefore, of the constituencies of 
England—constituencies whose existence 
was antecedent to that of Parliament— 
he called upon them not to pass this law. 
He called upon them further to postpone 
all legislation on the subject for a week; 
and before the expiration of that time he 
pledged himself to introduce a measure so 
framed as to embrace all the objects of the 
Bill without including its objectionable prin- 
ciple of centralisation. The opposers of 
the Bill objected to it especially upon the 
ground that its machinery would be diffi- 
cult of operation and unnecessarily expen- 
sive in practice, without realising the end 
for which it was intended. They, more- 
over, believed that it would lead to inter- 
minable disputes and differences, and ex- 
pose the Government to a temptation 
against which its integrity would not be 
proof. Let not the Government deceive 
themselves with the idea that the opposi- 
tion to this Bill was an unimportant one, 
and that the great body of the community 
would not share in it. The minority was 
not an insignificant one, as experience 
might show; and in deference to their 
wishes he implored the noble Lord not to 


press the measure forward before the sense 
of the country was fully taken upon its 


provisions. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be com- 
mitted that day six months. 

Mr. BANKES seconded the Amend- 
ment. He could not consent that the 
House should go into Committee on a Bill 
which contained in the preamble provisions 
which he believed to be hostile to the 
whole nature of the measure—provisions 
which excepted the whole of the city of 
London by express enactment, and the 
whole of the metropolitan districts by im- 
plication. He would not impute to the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London any undue partiality for his own 
constituents; but this he would not hesitate 
to say, that the constituency which that 
noble Lord represented had no stronger 
claim on his consideration in respect of 
such a measure as the present, than the 
constituency which he (Mr. Bankes) had 
the honour of representing, or than that 
which was represented by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford. It was only right that 
ina matter of this kind all constituencies 
should stand on the same footing, and that 
they should all obtain, as they all justly 
claimed, the same degree of attention. A 
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Sanitary Bill which was good for some 
places, must of necessity be good for all; 
and the converse of the proposition was 
equally true. A Bill which was objection- 
able to some cities, as for instance to the 
city of London, must be equally objection- 
able when applied to the towns of the 
county which he represented, or to the 
town which was represented by the hon. 
Member who had proposed the Amendment. 
It was idle, therefore, to think of legislat- 
ing on this questior until the Government 
could find it practicable to introduce some 
determinate measure just in principle, un- 
exceptionable in detail, and capable of 
general application. When they were pre- 
pared with such a measure, they might 
reckon on his cordial support; but to a 
measure like the present, partial in its 
operation, and so exceptionable in its de- 
tails, he would offer an uncompromising 
opposition. It was a continual source 
of complaint with the Government that 
so much time was lost, because of the 
opposition which was offered to their mea- 
sures by certain Members in that House; 
but Ministers had only themselves to blame 
for bringing forward measures which, al- 
though excellent in principle, were not 
framed in such a shape that Members at 
that side of the House could agree to them. 
Surely, if the Bill which they had now in- 
troduced were good for Exeter, Notting- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, or York, it 
must be equally good for London; and if 
so, why, in the name of common sense and 
common justice, was London excepted 
from its operation? It was clear that if 
time was expended in opposing a Bill with 
so grave an objection, Government had 
themselves to thank, and themselves alone, 
for the delay. The Bill, as originally 
framed, was found to contain so many de- 
fects that the very men who had drawn it 
up were obliged to double the letters of 
the alphabet in order to obtain designa- 
tions for the clauses which had to be im- 
proved upon. They had been fourteen 
months preparing the Bill, and the alpha- 
bet itself did not contain letters enough for 
the clauses which had to be introduced as 
emendations on the Bill as originally pro- 
posed. The Government were perfectly 
well aware that it was idle for them to ex- 
pect to pass the Bill with such a preamble 
as at present belonged to it. They were per- 
fectly well aware that if by that kindness 
for which Members who sat upon his side of 
the House were distinguished, they would 
be enabled to get the Bill into Committee, 
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the Bill would, nevertheless be lost, infal- 
libly lost, in the long run. After many 
and many a weary night had been spent 
in discussion, and after innumerable re- 
proaches for loss of time had been made 
by the Government, Ministers would at last 
have to acknowledge that the measure 
was not practicable, and that the objection 
with respect to the city of London had 
proved fatal and insurmountable. If they 
included London and the metropolitan 
districts in the operation of the measure, 
they would find it impossible to pass the 
Bill; and until London and the metropoli- 
tan districts were included, he, for one, 
could never consent to the Bill. Tall 
chimneys were springing up around them 
on all sides, so that they overtopped even 
those lofty towers which were being erect- 
ed on the palace which was destined for 
the accommodation of the Members of that 
House. The whole atmosphere was taint- 
ed by the discharge from those chimneys, 
so that the very trees in the neighbour- 
hood were blighted and killed; and yet 
London, where such sights were seen, was 
the very place selected for exemption from 
the operation of this Bill. They permitted 
the air to be infected which the senators of 
England breathed, and they were for giving 


pure air to the inhabitants of all other towns. 
Any thing more absurd he had never heard 


of. He objected also to the principle of 
centralisation which was inculcated so in- 
exorably throughout the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Stafford was not historically 
correct when he said that there was no 
precedent for any such provisions as those 
contained in the Bill. In the time of 
Oliver Cromwell everything was referred 
to Commissions, and Commissioners’ Bills 
were then passed in pretty much the same 
form as now, and some propositions were 
made almost in the same words; but the 
times of Cromwell were not those which 
he should select for imitation. Boards 
were already in existence which were 
conducted under the supervision of men of 
character and ability, and to those boards 
the powers ought to be delegated which it 
was proposed by this Bill to entrust to 
Commissioners. To the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests he would 
cheerfully concede any additional assist- 
ance that he might find necessary in order 
to the proper performance of the duties of 
his office; but he could not consent to the 
creation of a new batch of Commissioners— 
men who were not amenable to that House, 
men of whose character and efficiency the 
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House knew nothing. Let the noble Lord 
unimpeached as he was in honour, and : 
sessing as he did abilities which they all 
acknowledged and admired, appeal to that 
House for increased facilities, and the 
noble Lord should have his unhesitating 
tribute of confidence in the integrity of 
his intentions, and his efficiency to ¢a 
out his views; but let not the House abdi- 
cate its own duty and authority to irre. 
sponsible agents. If this Bill should be 
passed in its present shape, two years 
would not have elapsed before they would 
be importuned with applications for its re. 
peal, which they would find it impossible 
to resist. Of the principle of the Bill he 
entirely approved. He did not wish its 
withdrawal because he objected to its prin- 
ciple; but he was most decidedly of opinion 
that the local authorities throughout the 
country were not deserving of the distrust 
with which they were in this Bill treated, 
If that House would consent to trust the 
local authorities, submitting them, of 
course, to the high and honourable super- 
vision to which all magisterial and minis- 
terial jurisdictions ought to be subjected, he 
had not the least doubt but that they would 
do their duty most effectively. The ma- 
gistracy was amenable to the supervision 
of the Home Secretary; and as the system 
was found to work most satisfactorily, he 
did not see what objection there could be 
to confiding the sanitary regulation of the 
country to local authorities, amenable to 
the Woods and Forests Department. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down had it 
fully in his power, if he thought fit, to 
have shown to the House that a Bill for 
the purpose of sanitary improvement ought 
to include in its provisions the city of Lon- 
don and the whole of the metropolis. The 
House, I am sure, would be ready to listen 
to any argument he might address to them 
on that subject; but the hon. Gentleman 
has addressed to them no argument what- 
ever. He has contented himself with cast- 
ing imputations. It may be wise that a 
measure should be brought forward like 
that introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for Falkirk, when he was at the 
head of the Woods and Forests, to exempt 
the metropolis from the operation of the 
Bill; or it may be better, perhaps, to 
bring forward a plan like that introduced 
by my noble Friend last year, including 
the whole of the metropolis : one plan may 
be better than another. My noble Friend 
may think that a Bill including the whole of 
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the metropolis would be the most satisfac- 
tory; but he should state his reasons for 
holding that opinion; however, the hon. 
Gentleman leaves all the reasons untouch- 
ed, and, thinking it unnecessary to urge 
any arguments in support of his views, 
casts the imputation upon me of being in- 
fluenced in respect to this measure by a 
regard to the interests of my constituents. 
Mr. Bankes: I did not say any such 
thing.] The hon. Member began by say- 
ing he would make no imputation what- 
ever; and he then said, what right has 
the noble Lord to see the interests 
of his constituents attended to, while 
those who represent the other cities 
and towns are not equally attended to ? 
[Mr. Bankes: I said the contrary. | 
Certainly what struck my ears was this: 
the hon. Gentleman said that the repre- 
sentations of my constituents were listened 
to, and the representations of the hon. 
Member in regard to towns in the county 
of Dorset, and of the hon. Member for 
Stafford, ought to be equally attended to ; 
but Iam glad the hon. Gentleman meant 
nothing of the kind. [Mr. Banxes: I said 
nothing of the kind.] If the hon. Gentle- 
man said nothing of the kind, then my 
ears deceived me. The sentence was never 
uttered which I certainly thought I had 
heard, and I must have entirely mistaken 
what my ears conveyed to me. Having 
been liable to many attacks with respect 
to this measure in the course of the last 
year, to which I have never replied, I 
think I am now justified in stating what 
course I have taken, which was not an 
active one—perhaps, not so active as it 
ought to be on the subject. I have con- 
sidered the question generally with my 
noble Friend, who originally came to the 
decision that the whole of the metropolis 
ought to be included. But when the Bill 
was brought in, an objection was taken to 
that course, and my noble Friend was in- 
dueed to reconsider the matter. It was 
my desire that he should consult with those 
persons who ought to be consulted on the 
subject, and that we should be ready to 
pay attention to the suggestions of all par- 
ties, with a view to make the Bill operate 
as beneficially as possible. The result 
was, that my noble Friend made an 
amendment on the Bill, and said he had 
come to the determination to leave out the 
metropolis, Why, a few minutes ago I 
was told there was not any imputation 
whatever thrown upon me. Yet now, 
when I say that my noble Friend told me 
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that he had come to the determination to 
leave out the metropolis, there is an indi- 
cation of opinion that that determination 
must have been produced through some in- 
fluence of mine. It would appear to me 
as if there was an impression that my 
noble Friend was influenced by some bad 
motive or other to have the metropolis left 
out on account of my constituents. As so 
much has been said about the opinions of 
my constituents, I will now state to the 
House the only conversation I ever had 
with any constituent of mine—certainly a 
very important personage amongst them— 
on this subject. In the course of last au- 
tumn we took into consideration—with the 
assistance of the Lord Chancellor—what 
should be done respecting the Commission 
of Sewers. He saw that the authority of 
the Crown enabled us to have a new Com- 
mission of Sewers; but there should be an 
Act of Parliament including the city of 
London within its operations. The Lord 
Mayor desired to see me on the subject, 
and said he wished to ask whether it were 
the intention of the Government to include 
the city of London, by bringing in a Bill 
to include the city of London in the Com- 
mission of Sewers with the rest of the me- 
tropolis. I said it certainly was the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose. ‘ If,” he replied, 
“the Government have made up their 
minds to introduce such a Bill, we, of the 
city of London, will give it the most stren- 
uous and determined opposition.’’ That is 
the only communication I have had with 
the city of London on this subject. I said, 
‘It is our intention to persevere in that 
plan of comprehending the city of London 
in that Commission;’’ and that certainly 
did not show any base subserviency on my 
part. If the hon. Gentleman thinks the 
city of London ought to have been in- 
cluded in this Bill, he should have cen- 
descended to give his reasons for that 
opinion, rather than repeat imputations 
which were made last year—- which fur- 
nished amusement to some persons for 
about six weeks in the last Session; and 
which should not be continued in the 
course of the present Session. 

Mr. HENLEY was ready, in case he 
received an assurance from the noble 
Lord who had charge of the Bill to con- 
sent to have some material alterations 
made in it in Committee, to vote against 
the Amendment. He was contented to 
have a central controlling power; but there 
was no reason why any central commission 
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should have the power of forming the 
country into districts. The Poor Law 
Commission was an instance of great want 
of judgment in this respect. The next 
point was, that he thought parishes ought 
to have the power of originating measures 
of a sanitary character. This principle 
had worked well in the Enclosure Bill, and 
it ought to be imported into the present 
enactment. Another objection was, that 
the Bill gave to the Privy Council an un- 
limited power to repeal all local Acts. 
This, he maintained, was a novel power— 
and if not a novel, was at least an uncon- 
stitutional and a dangerous power — to 
hand over to the Privy Council. The 
same object might be done in a per- 
fectly constitutional manner if they adopt- 
ed the principle which was embodied in 
the Enclosure Bill. Surely the noble 
Lord was not aware of the contents of the 
Bill he proposed. As it stood, if any 
fifty of the inhabitants of Yorkshire peti- 
tioned the Commission, down came the in- 
spector, and upon his report the whole 
kingdom might be included, under the 
Bill, in one district; there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent it. All that was to be 


done was this, to give notice it was their 
intention to make the application, and par- 


ties who objected might send in a written 
communication to that effect. They might, 
after the Commission had come to a deci- 
sion, send in a communication to advise 
them to alter their judgment; but that, he 
submitted, was not a satisfactory mode of 
doing business. Parties liked to bring 
forward their case before the Judges had 
come to a decision ; for it was a different 
thing to get a man to alter his mind, and 
to submit a statement to him before his 
judgment was formed. He (Mr. Henley) 
objected to the mass of patronage which 
this Bill would give to the Executive Go- 
vé@nment. Having laid hold of the law- 
yers, they were now going to lay hold of 
the doctors and surveyors; and he (Mr. 
Henley) must say, that he looked with 
great jealousy on this constant increase of 
the patronage of the Government. He 
begged to say, in conclusion, that if he 
did not receive the assurance which he 
had required from the noble Lord opposite, 
he should support the Amendment. 

Mr. RICE was willing to trust that the 
Committee would cut down the power of 
the central authority, and confer additional 
powers on the local boards. He trusted, 
also, that every necessary alteration would 
be made in the measure in the Committee; 
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and if such alterations were not made, he 
would oppose the third reading of the Bil 
He believed they would not be doing their 
duty to the country if they did not legis. 
late upon this subject, for he recollected 
that on the hustings at the last election 
there was not a more popular question, He 
represented a large constituency who would 
feel aggrieved by this Bill in its present 
form; at the period to which he referred 
they did not know what the form of the 
Bill would be; but he sincerely hoped that 
an effective Sanitary Bill would be passed, 
He trusted the Bill would be very much 
amended in Committee, and that he should 
be able to support the third reading of it, 

Mr. FITZROY was aware of the many 
glaring defects in the composition of the 
Bill, and was as anxious as anybody to 
see the metropolis included in any sanitary 
measure that was passed; but he believed 
the most practical and wise course would 
be this—to vote for going into Committee, 
and there turn their attention to the 
amendments that were suggested. He 
thought a case was made out for introdue- 
ing some measure of this sort. There 
were difficulties in the way of any Govern- 
ment introducing such a measure. The 
local interests brought to bear against 
them were powerful; and they would be 
hardly acting a fair and honest part to- 
wards the Government, that, at all events, 
had attempted to grapple with the ques- 
tion, if they did not give them their sup- 
port, at least to the extent of recognising 
the principle of the Bill. There were some 
points on which he had already handed in 
amendments, namely, with regard to the 
duration of the Commission and the amend- 
ment of the eighth clause; those amend- 
ments he would not have an opportunity of 
discussing except they went into Commit- 
tee, and he thought the most straightfor- 
ward course to take was to do so. 

Mr. DIVETT said, that this Bill, like 
its predecessor of last year, was so imbued 
in every part with an objectionable assump- 
tion of power by the Government, that he 
felt it would be utterly useless to go into 
Committee, and he therefore gave his most 
cordial support to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Urquhart). 
He fully concurred in the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire as to the 
high character, both privately and politi- 
cally, deservedly borne by the noble Lord 
the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests; but he could not divest himself 
of the belief that the noble Lord was not 
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the man to carry a measure of this sort. 
It was perfectly well known that the noble 
Lord had undertaken the important duty 
of effecting a reformation in the Commis- 
sion of Sewers chiefly under the advice of 
Mr. Chadwick, to whom this Bill also 
yould give an important and powerful 
place. He confessed that the statements 
made by the hon. Member for Stafford, 
with respect to what the Health of Towns 
Association had done, was not, in his opin- 
jon, an exaggeration; and if the statements 
made by that society with respect to other 
towns were as utterly untrue as they were 
with respect to the city of Exeter, and 
other places with which he was acquainted, 
agrosser system of imposition was never 
attempted to be palmed upon a benevolent 
and credulous public. The hon. Member 
opposite (Sir H. Verney) had said that the 
measure was a popular one at the hustings; 
but as far as he (Mr. Divett) was aware, it 
was quite the contrary, for there appeared 
to be a great jealousy of the Bill, and a 
great indisposition to submit to the con- 
stant meddling and dictation which might, 
under this Bill, be expected from the noble 
Lord and Mr. Chadwick. The electors 
did not object, it was true, to sanitary im- 


provement; but they did not choose to be 
ordered how to set about it by the noble 


Lord. He should not, however, have ob- 
jected, nor would the country, to a short 
Bill constituting a central board for the 
purpose of making inquiry; upon whose 
report, in cases where improvement was 
necessary, and there was an indisposition 
to make it, a Bill might be brought in to 
enforce it; but the country would never 
tolerate such arbitrary powers as those 
conferred by the present Bill. The hon. 
Member for Stafford had quoted a speech 
made by the noble Lord, in which there 
was an expression to the effect that the 
local bodies which objected to centralisa- 
tion were those whose neglect of sanitary 
regulations required punishment, or who 
had been guilty of gross jobbing. He 
could not say that there was not as much 
jobbing in this Bill as in any local body 
that he had heard of. The right hon. Ba- 
tonet the Member for Ripon had formerly 
heen very successful in showing what had 
been the amount of jobbing in the revenue 
boards, and had been exceedingly eloquent 
as to the enormous amount of public 
money received by Privy Councillors. But 
he believed that the heads of: the various 
Tevenue boards of this city (headed as they 
were by as able men as ever existed), as- 
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sisted by two other individuals, would do 
the work much better than by the present 
numerous boards. At the Revenue Board, 
as at present constituted, there were the 
brothers and sons of Cabinet Ministers, 
who had no responsibility at all, and acted 
as if they tried who could receive the 
greatest amount of pay for doing the least 
possible amount of service to the public. 
He did not wish to pursue the subject fur- 
ther; but he could not help alluding to it, 
as he feared, from the patronage grasped 
by the Government in this Bill, that similar 
jobbing would be carried on. He objected 
strongly to the attempt made in this Bill 
to transfer the vast number of private un- 
dertakings there were in the country, for 
the supply of water and gas, to the Com- 
missioners. If Parliament took care, when 
applications were made for private Bills, to 
confine the charges to a reasonable amount, 
these matters were better in the hands of 
private companies than vested in corporate 
bodies, and would be managed more eco- 
nomically. If it were practicable in some 
cases to effect a saving, that saving would 
be swallowed up in the erection of new and 
expensive offices, and so forth, in ninety- 
nine instances out of one hundred. But his 
greatest objection was, that they converted 
what was a voluntary tax to a compulsory 
one, which, under some circumstances, 
there might be great difficulty in collect- 
ing. The noble Lord, in introducing this 
Bill, had not done it in a business-like or 
creditable manner. After he had heard 
all the objections to his Bill of last Ses- 
sion, he had brought in a new Bill some 
weeks ago; but to-night he had with- 
drawn that, and introduced a different mea- 
sure altogether. He (Mr. Divett) had 
looked over it with very great care, and 
he had given notice of some amendments 
in the hope of making it somewhat more 
practical in Committee; but a further eon- 
sideration had shown him that its principle 
of centralisation was so bad and erroneous, 
that no alteration could make it palatable. 
He confessed he had been once partial to 
the system of centralisation, but recent 
events liad shown him its rotten and dan- 
gerous character; and he should, therefore, 
give the Bill every possible opposition. 
Viscoust EBRINGTON expressed his 
surprise at the speech he had just heard, 
and particularly that portion in which the 
hon. Member, in taking the city of Exeter 
as his example, had dealt out so sweeping 
a condemnation of the Health of Towns 
Association. He was personally acquaint- 
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ed with Exeter, and he attended a public 
meeting at which the mayor of the city 
was the chairman, in which it was gene- 
rally stated that the place was badly drain- 
ed and badly supplied with water; and he 
had also lately seen an able report by Dr. 
Shafto, a native of that city, in which the 
same facts were stated. With respect to 
the general question, he thought the im- 
portance of the measure could not be over- 
rated, for it was idle to expect any effectual 
improvement in the educational or religious 
condition of the poor as long as a majority 
of the labouring classes were in so lament- 
able a condition as respected sanitary con- 
siderations as at present—so long as they 
were exposed to the noxious malaria they 
now resided in for want of a Bill such as this. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND was not 
at any time disposed to throw any opposi- 
tion he could avoid in the way of measures 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and he did certainly think that the low- 
est classes suffered exceedingly from ill- 
drained and filthy places of abode; but, at 
the same time, he could not help thinking 
that advantage had been taken of this to 
get up the steam by very interested per- 
sons. There must surely be some exag- 
geration in the statements of the Health of 
Towns Association, when the noble Lord 
defended them by saying that it was idle 
to talk of the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the poor, so long as they were ex- 
posed to malaria. What had malaria to 
do with religion? In that highly exagge- 
rated and poetic book the Report of the 
Health of Towns Commission, he found it 
asserted that there was a direct connexion 
between typhus and crime. He thought 
that this Bill must have emanated from 
the statistic department of the Board of 
Trade, for he could not conceive such dis- 
coveries could come from any other quar- 
ter. Mr. Chadwick had, in that report, 
made out a coincidence of crime with a low 
sanitary condition; and that was one of the 
grounds of this Bill. Could anything be 
more absurd? There was one fact, however, 
which should not be forgotten, with refe- 
rence to these gentlemen who had attack- 
ed the competency of the local boards, 
namely, that they had altogether failed to 
give proof of their own competency. It 
was a totally different thing to call other 
people incompetent, and to show themselves 
competent. These gentlemen had, how- 
ever, taken that for granted, though they 
were never more mistaken in their lives. 
It was somewhat remarkable that these 
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gentlemen, though so confident in their 
own ability, seemed to think that the fy. 
ther off home they went, the better the 
could conduct matters. They took all the 
towns of England under their protection, 
except the one they lived in. He disliked 
exceedingly the principle of centralisation, 
It was the part that worked the worst of 
the poor-law system. That principle was 
the foundation of all the absurdities of 
the present Bill, and it would be found 
running through every clause. He had 
read the Bill very carefully, and all the 
noble Lord’s Amendments; and if those 
Amendments had appeared to him likely to 
effect any alteration in this respect, he 
would have voted for going into Commit. 
tee. He had made an epitome of the 
Bill, which he would take the liberty of 
reading to the House :—Five Commission. 
ers are appointed by the Crown, with se- 
ecretary, clerks, and servants unlimited; 
with a seal as a corporation, and an un- 
limited number of superintending inspect- 
ors, the unlimited expenses for all which 
are to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and also the travelling expenses of the said 
inspectors. They are to write and publish 
books. There are to be local boards of 
twenty-seven members each—not confined 
to towns, but to any extent which they shall 
call a natural drainage area. Local boards 
are to have a seal, offices, surveyor, in- 
spector, clerk, treasurer, and as many 
collectors, officers, and servants as they 
please, with what salaries, wages, and 
allowances they please. They are to 
make underground maps, to be paid for 
out of rates. The surveyor is to come 
whenever he pleases into every house, 
open the drains, make what alteration he 
pleases, and the owner of the house is to 
be compelled to pay for it. No business 
is to be carried on which they call offen- 
sive. No court of justice, church, chapel, 
school, theatre, or place of entertainment 
is to be built without their leave. All 
streets are to be vested in this new board, 
and taken away from the surveyors of 
highways. The new board may pave, 
alter, raise, or lower streets as they think 
fit, and levy rates to pay for the same; 
they may alter as they please all water 
and gas pipes; they may purchase houses, 
provide places of public recreation, erect 
waterworks, make aqueduets to supply the 
tops of the highest houses in the district, 
and compel water companies to supply at 
their price. They may make special dis- 
trict rates, and also general district rates; 
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they may set aside the law which now| towns. *Each householder should receive 
fixes local rates, and put the districts to | orders from the local magistrates to cut a 
the expense of a new valuation, to be made drain from it into the main drain; and if 
by one of their own nominees. They may he neglected, then the magistrates to do 
lery money retrospectively and prospect-| it, and levy expense on the householder. 
ively, before it is due and after it is due—j| Any householder should have a right of 
so that it will be impossible to know when | appeal from the order of local magistrate 
itis done with. They may also levy one! to the Commissioner. Towns should be 
or more rates in addition, as private | visited as nearly as possible in order of the 
improvement rates, and an_ additional | extent of the population. No main drain 
water rate payable in advance before the! should be deemed sufficient for the pur- 
water is used—and this rate the local | pose of the Act which has not a stream of 
board may raise after it has been struck; | water running through it sufficient to pre- 
they may mortgage the rates for any sums | vent an accumulation of soil in it. Local 
of money they please, and charge any magistrates should inspect houses, and 
sums upon the rates; and, in addition to a | compel the making of proper drains, The 
rate necessary for the expenses of the | hon. Member concluded by denouncing the 
board, they are to raise sufficient to form | patronage given to the Government by 
a sinking fund. [Viscount Morretn: this Bill, which would have produced from 
Who is to do all this?] Your Lordship’s | the Ministers the most unceasing condem- 
Bill. They may make any by-laws they | nation had they been now sitting on the 
please, punish offenders by penalties for | Opposition side of the House, instead of 
offences against them, and alter these by- | being located on the Treasury benches. 

laws whenever they please. All local pav-| Viscounr MORPETH wished to say a 
ing, lighting, and water Acts are to be re- few words, in the first instance, in reply 
pealed, and compensation given to persons | to the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, who, 
now holding office under them by new rates. | while expressing his doubts of some parts 
Besides being under the orders of the offi- | of the measure, adverted to its details in so 
cers created by this Act, everybody is to | practical and candid a manner that he was 


be still bound by all former laws compell- 
ing him to make drains, sewers, &e. Ge- 
neral board to bring actions against local 
boards; all warrants for distress to be 
equally good, however defective the forms; 
justices may be both members of the board, 
and yet decide upon cases of dispute be- 
tween the boards and other parties (thus 
deciding their own causes); all claims for 
redress against officers who have done 


in hopes the hon. Member would allow, the 
| Bill to go into Committee, in order that 
| they might there discuss together those 
| propositions which the hon. Member had 
submitted to the House. The hon. Mem- 
| ber also asked him if he (Viscount Mor- 
| peth) would give way in certain particulars. 
| Now, he was not prepared to say that he 
was ready to give way upon any of the 
‘material provisions of the Bill. At the 


wrong to be paid not by them, but out of | same time, however, he was ready to en- 
the Consolidated Fund. An Order in| ter into a full discussion of all the objec- 
Council may annex to any town any por-| tions to them, and to consult, as far as 
tion of the neighbouring country in order | possible, the feelings of the House. The 
to be taxed for draining the town, and an} hon. Member had first asked him whether 
inspector may walk over any lands for the | he would object to limit the duration of 
purpose of ascertaining how he can best | the Commission. In answer to the hon. 
buy them in to be so taxed without being | Member, he begged to say, that as this 
warned off. Ife had not considered the} was a point which did not involve a vital 
subject only for the purpose of finding | principle of the Bill, it was one which 
fault; but he would point out a way in| might very fairly be discussed, and settled 
which sanitary improvement might be | by the House. The hon. Member parti- 


effected, although it was useless for any pri- 
vate Member of the House of Commons to 
bring such a plan forward. The Govern- 
ment ought to appoint one single Commis- 
sioner only, who should visit towns to decide 
and order where a sufficient number of main 
drains are to be cut. The local magistrates 
should be required to execute this under a 
Penalty, to be levied on the rates of the 


'cularly objected to the power which was 
proposed to be given to the superinten- 
dents and inspectors, of defining districts. 
Now it seemed to him, upon a careful con- 
sideration of the clauses of the Bill, that 
there were sufficient precautions taken to 
insure that all parties should be fairly 
heard. A properly qualified inspector— 
an engineer on the spot—was to be ap- 
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pointed to conduct an examination of the 
measures required. After hearing all par- 
ties, and affording every facility for stating 
objections, he was to set forth in an ex- 
pository report the benefits which it was 
proposed to obtain by the new works, in- 
cluding an estimate of the economy of 
money, as well as of life, and proximate 
estimates of the expense of the additions 
to, or of the combinations of the old works 
or of the new works required. Then there 
were to be local publications of their re- 
port, so as to give parties locally interested 
full opportunity of being acquainted with 
what was proposed to be done, and to in- 
vite suggestions or objections. The pro- 
posed regulation for a local publication 
would, at all events, enable the townspeo- 
ple at large to know something more of 
what was proposed to be done than here- 
tofore. It was also proposed that there 
should be a full and general hearing 
and fair consideration of whatever sug- 
gestions or objections might be urged for 
alterations or otherwise in respect to any 
particular place before the law was put in 
foree there. These, he hoped, would be 


found to be highly important securities for 
the proper adaptation of local works. The 
hon. Member also objected to the mode in 


which they proposed to deal with local Acts, 
which he represented as something quite 
unheard of. He was ready to act upon 
the hon. Member’s own admission, that if 
they were to have a substantial measure 
of sanitary reform at all, it would be ne- 
cessary to deal in some way with local 
Acts; and, in his opinion, no provision 
seemed to be more necessary than that 
the various conflicting jurisdictions should 
be now vested in one local management. 
It was not proposed to give the Privy 
Council the power of arbitrarily settling 
what local Acts should be repealed. As 
soon as a district was placed under the 
operation of this Bill, all local Acts would 
necessarily be repealed by virtue of this 
Act. There was an analogous power 
given in the Municipal Corporation Act, 
in the case of the local watching boards, 
whose jurisdictions were transferred to the 
new corporations. The hon. Member was 
aware that, by the first draught of the Bill, 
several appointments were given to the 
general board. These had all been re- 
stored to the local boards, with the ex- 
ception of the cases of the surveyors and 
the medical officers, in which strong rea- 
sons existed for at least placing the power 
of approving of those parties in the hands 
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of the general board. It was, he thought 
necessary, when they were investing on 
porations with the new functions and pow- 
ers conveyed by this Bill, to secure that 
the surveyors and engineers should be 
competent and practical persons; and for 
this purpose it was highly desirable that 
at least the approval of these officers should 
be vested in the general board. And go 
with respect to the officers of health. He 
did not want to foist these officers upon 
any district not willing to take them; but 
as the duties they had to perform might 
sometimes prove objectionable to the par. 
ties for whom they laboured, it was expe- 
dient that they should be able indepen- 
dently to discharge their duty without fear 
or respect of persons. The hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), who at 
least always propounded what he had to 
submit to the House in the most lively and 
amusing manner, had given them what he 
called a précis of the provisions of the 
Bill. Now, he must say that the hon. 
Member’s précis was anything but precise, 
because he went through an enumeration 
of almost all the powers and functions of 
the local boards, and attributed them all 
to the general board; and, not content 
with that, the hon. Member had quoted 
his statements from the original draught 
of the Bill, instead of from the copy which 
had been subsequently submitted to the 
House in an amended form. Sundry sar- 
casms had been levelled at him in the 
course of the debate for having introduced 
so many new clauses. Now, he did not 
conceal from himself the difficulties of his 
task. He was peifectly aware of the ex- 
cessive complication of the interests he 
had to deal with, and he, therefore, thought 
it right to give as attentive a consideration 
as he could to all the suggestions that had 
been placed before him both by the depu- 
tations who had waited upon him, and in 
the communications he had received by 
post, and to adopt as many of these as he 
could without impairing the efficiency of 
the Bill. He begged to say, that although 
the enumeration of the particular provi- 
sions of the Bill by the hon. Member for 
Surrey had rather excited the merriment 
of the House, who seemed to think they 
were proposed as unheard-of things, the 
fact was, that almost all the details which 
the hon. Member went through were now 
in the course of being carried into effect 
by local bodies, under various Acts of 
Parliament, including the corporations of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and very maby 
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others. He did not think a fair interpre- 
tation had been given of the powers vest- 
ed in local boards with respect to ventila- 
tin. It was said that no theatre, church, 
or school, could be built without the pre- 
yioussanction of the general board. Now, 
it was quite true that he proposed to give 
jocal boards the power of saying that no 
building which was intended to contain 
a large number of persons, should be 
built without being provided with proper 
means of ventilation—a provision which 
no one who regarded the health of his 
fellow-countrymen could surely object to. 
He was sorry to hear the hon. Member for 
Surrey casting imputations upon the mo- 
tires and characters of these men who had 
exerted themselves in order to promote the 
health of their fellow-countrymen. He did 
not say, that there might not be among 
themn—of what large class could it be 
said that it did not include men who acted 
from motives of an interested or sordid 
kind ?—but he believed there were among 
them men as liberal and benevolent and as 
much devoted to the good of their fellow 
beings and to the general cause of human 
welfare and improvement as any cause ever 
exhibited. The hon. Member for Surrey 
seemed to ridicule the connexion between 


filth and immorality, and he doubted the 
bearing which sanitary reform had upon the 
moral and religious condition of the people. 
He could only say—and he said it with 
pleasure and pride—that such was not the 
view entertained by the clergy throughout 


the country. The Bishop of London had 
set a noble example in calling upon his 
clergy to assist in promoting a reform 
which, although to outward appearance it 
was connected merely with the external 
circumstances and physical condition of the 
people, he knew from experience was in- 
tmately connected with their moral, social, 
and religious progress. A few days ago 
he had received a communication from the 
Rey, W. Stone, rector of Christchurch, 
Spitalfields, in which he said— 


“Tt gives me much satisfaction to direct your 
Lordship’s attention to a very strong sanitary 
demonstration made yesterday in the vestry-room 
of my parish of Spitalfields by the numerous elergy 
of thirteen parishes in this important district of 
the metropolis. I may add that nothing could 
&xeeed the unanimity and earnestness with which 
* lumerous a body of clergy wished success to 
the sanitary provisions submitted to the Legisla- 
ture by your Lordship, with which they hoped for 
the abolition of inefficient local self-government, 
and the substitution of systematic sanitary admin- 
‘stration subject to the inspection of Government 
and the control of the Legislature. I earnestly 
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trust, with my clerical brethren in this important 
district, that our example may operate, as we all 
expressed ourselves, in leading to similar demon- 
strations elsewhere, and in stimulating the exer- 
tions of a body of men, who like the clergy, have 
such opportunities of knowing the sanitary wants 
of our crowded populations, and who, from their 
independent position, must carry the weight of 
disinterestedness and benevolence in wishing to 
see those wants adequately provided for.” 


He believed that this was the opinion of 
the great body of the clergy, not only in 
the metropolis, but throughout the country. 
He had the satisfaction of stating that, 
though a proposition to postpone the Com- 
mittee for six months had been brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Urquhart), yet the same feeling was 
not shared by a large, and perhaps the 
most enlightened, class of that hon. Gen- 
tleman’s constituents. A petition had 
been placed in his hands which contained 
the following statements :— 


“ The humble petition of the undersigned inha- 
bitants of the borough of Stafford, and neighbour- 
hood, showeth—That a high rate of mortality and 
sickness exists in the town and neighbourhood of 
Stafford, causing a largely increased and iucreas- 
ing amount of poor-rates, of crime, of misery, and 
demoralisation.” 


These benighted people, it seemed, were 
not so blind to the connexion between phy- 
sical and moral evils as the hon. Member 
for Surrey. The petition proceeded :— 


“‘ That your petitioners have reason to feel con- 
vinced that this ratio of mortality and sickness 
might be very materially lessened were proper 
sanitary regulations enforced. That powers which 
are said to exist for the removal of many acknow- 
ledged sources of ill-health are not exercised. 
Your petitioners, therefore, do humbly beg that 
your hon. House will please to pass into a law a 
Public Health Bill, whereby boards and other 
public bodies may not only be empowered, but 
also compelled, to carry out effective sanitary im- 
provements, as these may be found suitable, in the 
different localities and districts over which they 
preside. Your petitioners view with anxious alarm 
the awful amount of wretchedness, moral degra- 
dation, and crime, proved to exist in our labouring 
population, in most instances arising in a great 
measure from a neglect of these improvements by 
existing local authorities, possessing power to 
effect them.” 


Such were the terms of the petition; and 
he had been informed that it was signed 
by all the clergy and all the ministers of 
different denominations in Stafford, by all 
the medical gentlemen with one exception, 
by the late mayor, and by a majority of the 
aldermen, together with a large proportion 
of the town-council; and, in fact, by a ma- 
jority of the respectable inhabitants, who 
fairly represented the feelings of the 
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chief ratepaying inhabitants of the bo- 
rough. But it was not upon the feelings 
of clergymen, or of medical men, or of 
corporators, that he would mainly rely for 
the favourable acceptance of this measure. 
He believed this Bill to be eminently and 
essentially the Poor Man’s Bill—the Work- 
ing Classes’ Bill; and he conceived that 
the House could not inflict a more severe 
disappointment or a more mortal mischief 
upon those classes than by acceding to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stafford; 
and thus, in all probability, postponing any 
practical legislation on the subject for the 
present Session at least. He wished—al- 
though he desired to avoid troubling the 
House at unnecessary length at that late 
period of the evening—to offer a few re- 
marks upon the much-vexed question of 
centralisation, which had been so much 
dwelt upon, and which he thought was so 
little understood. He must say, that he 
believed no one could have a stronger at- 
tachment and admiration than he had for 
the principle and habit of local administra- 
tion, or, in other words, of self-government, 
which so much distinguished English poli- 
tical life. He conceived that principle to 
be among the most prominent causes, and 
the main preservatives of much that was 
valuable in the order of things established 
in this country. He had always endea- 
voured to act upon that impression; he had 
even taken his part in public life with those 
who wished to deepen and widen the foun- 
dations of our municipal institutions; he 
voted for the English Municipal Reform 
Bill—he believed he was three times beaten 
upon the question—and afterwards car- 
ried as much as he could of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Bill for Ireland. He 
thought, therefore, he had certainly not 
shown himself backward in doing what he 
could to promote the extension of the rights 
of corporate bodies. It was undoubtedly the 
intention of this Bill—and he still believed 
as certainly that it would be its practical 
result—to carry further, to employ upon 
fresh objects, and to direct to higher aims, 
the existing functions of the municipal cor- 
porations of England. This Bill, which 
some members of corporations seemed to 
fancy would be adverse to the functions, 
and derogatory to the dignity of corporate 
bodies, would confer powers of sewerage, 
of draining, of cleansing, and of paving, 
upon ninety-two corporate towns which 
were at present entirely without any such 
powers. It would confer the same powers 


of cleansing, sewerage, draining, paving, 
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and providing a supply of water upon 158 
corporate towns which had no such undj. 
vided powers at present. These were the 
statistics—this was the précis—of the 
corporate towns of England; and he be. 
lieved that many hon. Gentlemen were not 
aware how necessary it was to intrust the 
corporate bodies of those towns with the 
new powers which this Bill proposed to 
confer upon them. There were at present 
only twenty-nine English municipal corpo- 
rations which had local Acts under the 
mayor and corporation exclusively; there 
were sixty-six corporations exercising pow- 
ers jointly with commissioners; there were 
thirty towns in which the corporations had 
no powers at all, but where the powers were 
exercised independently by commissioners; 
and there were sixty-two corporate towns 
which had no local Acts whatever within 
the boundaries of the municipalities, Of 
the other towns in England, not being cor- 
porate towns, to which this Act might 
apply, there were 107 having local Acts; 
and there were 276 towns or populous 
districts, containing above 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, without either corporations or local 
Acts. Upon those towns this Bill would 
confer powers which they had never yet 
enjoyed in any way. He might also men- 
tion that there were in England 175 towns, 
containing above 5,000 inhabitants, which 
had local Aets, and 296 which had no 
local Acts at all; and it was upon these 
296 towns which had no local Acts, and 
upon the 158 corporate tuwns which had 
at present either no powers at all, or di- 
vided powers, that this Bill would, for the 
first time, confer the exclusive power with- 
in their boundaries of cleansing, sewering, 
paving, and providing a supply of water. 
But while he was thus fondly fancying 
that he was attributing fresh value and 
adding fresh activity to the functions of 
municipal corporations, he certainly at the 
same time wished to introduce a limited 
amount of central superintendence. Ina 
speech which he had formerly made on 
this subject, and to which the hon. Men- 
ber for Stafford had referred, he had de- 
fined what he thought ought to be the 
limits and the objects of that State super- 
intendence. He had said that he consi- 
dered it ought to be used in providing ne- 
cessary preliminaries, in suggesting usefu 
methods, and in checking manifest abuses. 
The House seemed at the time inolined to 
acquiesce in that view. It was true that 
he had since been assailed by a host of 
criticisms, complaining that in many cases 
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he had not confined himself to what was 
desirable or modest on this head. He had, 
therefore, felt it his duty not only to at- 
tend to all the suggestions which reached 
him, but to take into counsel two or three 
of the most practical men whose aid he 
could obtain. Much as he respected his 
coadjutor (Mr. Chadwick), to whom the 
hon. Member for Exeter had referred, and 
who had rendered uniform good service on 
this subject, he might state that that gen- 
tleman was not one of those whose advice 
he had taken; but he had selected two or 
three practical persons in that House and out 
ofit, who had considered the measure, and 
had endeavoured to put it in such a shape, 
that while the objections which had been 
urged against it could be met, it would 
still retain its original efficiency. Now 
the amount of central interference, which 
was really at present confined to a very 
few items, was intended to operate with 
regard to advising the original formation 
of the districts, without which the Bill 
could hardly be applied; to considering 
disputed questions, which might be refer- 
red by local boards, and arbitrating upon 
them; to retaining some power of interfer- 
ence upon points on which it was consider- 
ed desirable to enforce an uniform proce- 
dure; and to deciding upon some works of 
great magnitude—which he considered was 
a power that afforded a fair protection to 
the ratepayers, and which he should have 
thought the local boards themselves would 
not have been unwilling to refer to an in- 
dependent, an impartial, and a competent 
tribunal. Another power which would be 
given to the central authority was the aud- 
iting of the accounts, which he thought 
would impose a very necessary and salu- 
tary check, He could only say, as he had 
already intimated, that if it could be shown 
in the progress of this Bill through Com- 
mittee, that the points of interference ex- 
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He was not at all acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which that publication 
was concocted and issued. He admitted 
at once that an anonymous communication 
could never have the same authority as 
one to which the name of the communicant 
was attached; while he believed the name 
of the contributor would generally have 
attached greater weight to the commu- 
nication. He certainly did not wish to 
make those discussions a vehicle for at- 
tack or abuse, or anything of an offen- 
sive nature. Their common object was 
to consider how best to overcome the pre- 
valence of disease, to narrow the bounds 
of death, and to promote human happiness 
and comfort. In carrying out measures of 
sanitary reform, their object was to do it 
as cheaply as they could, but above all to 
do it as effectually as they could. Year 
after year there were men whose lives were 
daily and hourly falling victims to the neg- 
leet of sanitary regulation. It was very 
well to talk of the rights of Englishmen. 
He wished them to be respected and vin- 
dicated. But some attention was due also 
to the lives of Englishmen; and so far, 
while he believed this Bill would be found 
most justly to deserve its name of ‘ a Bill 
for promoting health,” it might with almost 
equal accuracy and truth be termed a Bill 
for consolidating, strengthening, and ma- 
king more effectual the functions of local 
bodies in the various municipal towns of 
England and Wales. With this confidence 
he did hope the House would not refuse to 
go into Committee on the Bill, with the 
view of considering whether it could be 
amended, whether further improvements 
could be effected, but at all events whe- 
ther a measure ought not to be adopted 
which had for its object to proper the sani- 
tary condition of the people of this realm. 
Mr. BUCK regarded the Bill as of a 


most unconstitutional character. Not less 





ceeded these limits, and if such interfer- | 
ence could be still further safely dispensed | 
with, he would be prepared to give the | 
most candid attention to any suggestions | 
that might be made on the subject. Some | 
persons objected to the particular agency | 


than 100,000/. had been recently expend- 
ed for these purposes in the city of Exeter 
—10,000/. upon sewerage alone; and he 
did say, when such a sum had been ex- 
pended for the benefit of the industrious 
and working classes, that no stigma should 





with which the central interference was to | be cast upon a city which had so acted. 
be exercised, and said they would prefer He thought this matter might safely be 
one officer of State to the appointment of left in the hands of the local boards; and 
ohe or more commissioners; but that was certainly he, for one, was not prepared to 
4 point which might, perhaps be most sa- send down Commissioners into the towns 
tisfactorily discussed when they came to of England with lavish and extravagant 
the clause in Committee. Allusion had ‘salaries to do that which could be better 
been made to a publication which had been done without them. Really, when the 


issued by the Health of Towns Association. | hon. Member for Montrose was advocating 
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retrenchment, it would be worth his while 
to look at the expenditure lavished upon 
the Commissions of this country. Let 
them look at the Railway Commission, and 
to the Poor Law Commission, too. He 
believed that if this latter Commission had 
not been created, there never would have 
been that opposition to the poor-law in this 
country which there had been. He was 
opposed to every kind of Commission, and 
if this Bill proceeded any further, the mo- 
ment the appointment of the Commissioners 
was proposed, he should divide the House 
upon the question, because he was sure it 
was against the general feeling of the 
country that the power proposed by the 
Bill should be given to Commissioners. 
As a friend to sanitary improvements, he 
should adopt the course of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dorsetshire, and say that 
until such a Bill was introduced as he, as 
the representative of one of the largest 
agricultural constituencies, could support, 
he should never again vote for any Com- 
mission whatever. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY was very much 
astonished to hear the Bill described as 
unpopular in the country. In the city he 
had the honour to represent, it was ex- 
The only matter for 


tremely popular. 
astonishment was, that the city of London 
was exempted from the operation of this 


Act. He contended that, if there was one 
part of the country which required sanitary 
reform, it was the city of London. The 
state of London was appalling. The 
House had a right to know what measures 
were proposed by the City. He thought 
that a proposition for effecting sanitary re- 
form in the city of London should have 
been contemporaneous with this measure; 
and not only with reference to the city, but 
to the metropolitan boroughs. He thought 
it became the Government of the country, 
when proposing a measure of this kind, to 
bring London (the place, above all others, 
that demanded improvement) within these 
sanitary regulations. He should vote for 
this Bill going into Committee; but he 
trusted that the noble Lord would, without 
any further delay, inform the House what 
those other Bills were which they said they 
intended to introduce in respect to the me- 
tropolis. 

The Eart of LINCOLN would not have 
risen, but for the remarks made relative to 
the metropolis. It had been urged by 
some hon. Gentlemen that the Bill should 
not go into Committee if the metropolis 
was excluded from it; and the hon. Gentle- 
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man who had just sat down had spoken ag 
if the sanitary state of the metropolis had 
never been investigated by Committees or 
Commissions, and as if he had doubts 
whether it was the intention of the noble 
Lord to bring in a measure including the 
metropolis. Now, he thought the hon, 
Gentleman had an entirely erroneous im. 
pression as to what the intentions of Go. 
vernment were; and he was bound in fair. 
ness and candour to say, that he was one 
of those who last year told the noble Lord 
that he was wrong in including the metro. 
polis in the Bill which he then brought 
forward, and that he ought to introduce a 
separate measure framed for the metropolis 
alone. He then stated, that he believed 
the legislation which was suitable for other 
towns was not fitted for this enormous me- 
tropolis, with 2,000,000 of population; 
and he now considered that, so far from its 
exclusion being a reason why they should 
not go into Committee, it was a reason 
why they should the more readily so so, 
because they were more likely to arrive at 
a good practical conclusion with regard to 
the Bill when it was disencumbered of 
those complications which must always be 
experienced in considering a question of 
the kind for the city of London. He 
would vote for going into Committee with 
the most entire confidence that the noble 
Lord would not neglect the metropolis, 
and that he would feel himself bound to 
introduce a measure for embracing it as 
soon as possible. Another objection to 
going into Committee was the introduction 
of a central board of management into the 
Bill. Last year he stated his belief that 
the principle of centralisation was carried 
too far in the measure of the noble Lord, 
and he objected to the constitution of the 
Board of Commissioners. On that ques- 
tion he was prepared again to explain his 
views at the proper time; but he certainly 
did not see that it was any reason why 
they should not go into Committee. The 
noble Lord himself had removed such an 
objection by stating that he considered the 
question an open one. It appeared to him, 
that he was ready to receive any sugges- 
tions that might be made on the subject of 
a central body, not only with reference to 
its powers, but also with regard to its con- 
stitution; and therefore he would on that 
ground willingly vote for going into Com- 
mittee. He thought they would be falsify- 
ing all those expectations which they had 
held out to the country if they refused to 
go into Committee, merely because they 
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saw that the question was involved in diffi- 
culties, and that there were objections to 
some of the details of the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire had suggested 
that the plan of the Enclosure Act should 
be followed out with regard to the local 
Bills; and on this point he wished to put 
the noble Lord right in reference to an 
omission which he had made while advert- 
ing to the topic. It was true that the 
local Acts were repealed by the Bill, and 
were not proposed to be repealed by the 
Queen in Council; but there was a more 
dangerous provision than even giving the 
Queen in Council the power referred to. 
It was provided that as soon as the Bill 
was brought into operation by the Queen 
in Council, power was given to the Privy 
(Vouncil to revive such portions of those 
local Acts as were repealed by this Bill 
as they might think fit. Now, the prin- 
ciple of giving the Queen in Council such 
a power to repeal an Act of Parliament, 
and to revive Acts that had been repealed 
by the Legislature, was a very dangerous 
thing indeed, and he hoped would not be 
persisted in. 

Mr. SPOONER moved that the debate 
be adjourned. It would be impossible to 
complete the fair discussion of the Bill that 
night. For himself, admitting as he did 
that something ought to be done for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of 
this country, he considered that the man- 
ner in which it was proposed to be effected, 
and the principle of this Bill, as well as the 
details, were so objectionable that it never 
could be carried out in its present shape. 

The Eart of LINCOLN had sat down 
simply because, though interrupted by but 
a very few hon. Members, he felt that he 
was not keeping the promise he gave. He 
would reserve to a future occasion what he 
had further to say. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 54; Noes 
229: Majority 175. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Coles, H. B. 
Cubitt, W. 
Divett, E. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Duncuft, J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Granby, Marq. of 


Alexander, N, 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baldock, E. H, 
Bennet, P, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Broadley, H, 
Brooke, Lord 
Buck, L. W. 
Chichester, Lord J > Ate 
Christopher, R, A. 
Christy, S, 
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Gwyn, H. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Heald, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Locke, J. 
Masterman, J. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
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Pattison, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Waddington, H. 8, 
Walsh, Sir J. B, 
Williams, J. 


TELLERS, 
Bankes, G. 
Spooner, R. 


List of the Nozs. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, IH, E. 
Adair, R. A. 8. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barkly, H. 
Baring, rt. hn. Sir F. T. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
sell, J. 
3ellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bouverie, hon. E, 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brand, T. 
Brisco, M. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. C, C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Clay, J. 
Clements, hon. C, 8. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Coke, hon. E, K, 
Colvile, C. R. 
2B2 


Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. 8S. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Davie, Sir. H. R. F. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duff, G. S. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, J. 

Farrer, J. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Foley, J, H. H. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, J. 
Heneage, E. 

Henry, A. 
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Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hollond, R. 

Hope, H. T. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. E, G. G. 
Hume, J. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord C, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col., 
Norreys, Lord 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, N. 

Powlett, Lord W. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 


Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, 0. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S, 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, H. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C. 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, E. 
Tynte, Col. 
Verney, Sir. I. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Welby, G. E. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, H. G. R. 
TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


After some conversation, however, the 


debate was adjourned. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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George IV. to be taken by Peers professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion; The Lord Moore. 

Pvusiic Bitts.—1* Insolvent Debtors (India); Poor Re 

moval, 
Reported.—Indemnity. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Campbell, from the 
Members of several Lodges of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for an Extension of the 
Privileges of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order,— 
By Lord Dacre, Lord Monteagle, the Bishop of St, 
David's, and the Earl of Stafford, from Ayr, and various 
other Places, in Favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bil], 
By the Duke of Buccleuch, and the Earl of Eglingtoun, 
from Exeter, and various other Places, for the Removal 
of the Jews’ Disabilities, —From the Parish of Clarendon, 
and Kingston, Jamaica, complaining of the Measures 
recently adopted in regard to Colonial Produce, West 
Indies.—From Mohill, and various other Places, against 
the Present System of National Education, Ireland— 
From the Members of various Presbyterian Congregations, 
for facilitating the Attainment of Sites for Churches 
(Scotland).— From the Members of the Bath Church of 
England Lay Association, for Increasing the Number of 
Bishops and Clergy.—From the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh, in Favour of Registering Births, &e, 
(Scotland).—From the Pershore Temperance Society, for 
the Enactment of Sanitary Measures.—By the Earl of 
Eglintoun, from the Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
factures, Glasgow, against any Alteration of the Naviga- 
tion Laws.—From Warborough, Market Drayton, and 
Galashiels, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays.—From the Members of several Lodges of the 
Nottingham Order of Odd Fellows, for the Insertion of a 
Clause by which their Surplus Capital may be Invested 
in Savings Banks.—From the Vicar of Bowden, and 
Others, against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, 
Bill. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 
(SPAIN). 
Lorp STANLEY said, he was com- 


| pelled to interpose for a few moments be- 


tween their Lordships and the business 
before them, for the purpose of calling 
their attention again to the subject of dis- 
cusssion on Friday last. Since then the 
Government had laid upon the table the 
correspondence with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which was referred to upon that oc- 
easion, and their Lordships had had an 
opportunity of perusing it. He had no in- 
tention of making any specific Motion on 
the subject, unless it were necessary that 
he should do so as a matter of form, in 
which case he would conclude with a Mo- 
tion for a return of Papers; but he hoped 
he should not be considered as unduly tres- 
passing on their Lordships’ time, if, after 
perusing that correspondence, he ventured 
to offer some observations as to the im- 
pression which that correspondence had 
produced on his own mind. In regard to 
that which had at first appeared to be the 
leading feature of the case, namely, the 
publication through the columns of an Op- 
position journal, either by the authority, oF 
with the connivance, or by the negligence 
of the British Minister, of the despatch of 
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Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Derby; The 
Lord Fingall took the Oath prescribed by the Act of 10th 


the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, before it had been presented to the 
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Spanish Government, he could not believe, 
after reading the letter of Mr. Bulwer to 
the Duke de Sotomayor, that that despatch, 
or anything approaching to it, had found 
its way into a Spanish Opposition paper; 
and he believed that the Duke de Soto- 
mayor himself must now be satisfied that 
he was mistaken in this respect. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that there had been no 
mutilation of that document whatever, and 
that it was a verbatim copy of that which 
was transmitted to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The letter of Lord Palmerston be- 
gan— 

“Sir—I have to instruct you to recommend 
earnestly to the Spanish Government and to the 
Queen-Mother, if you have an opportunity of doing 
so, the adoption of a legal and constitutional 
course of government in Spain.” 


Now, the words ‘‘ opportunity of doing so”’ 
clearly were not intended to apply to any- 
thing more than making a communication 
to the Queen-Mother; and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s instructions to Mr. Bulwer were to 
recommend a certain course to the Spanish 
Government, and to the Queen-Mother also, 
if he had an opportunity of doing so. At 
the same time the noble Marquess appear- 
ed to have been under a singular error the 
other day. He admitted the original pub- 
lication of this letter in some improper 
manner; he did not know how the French 
newspaper got hold of it, and suppressed 
material words. If they were to believe 
the statement of the newspaper itself, the 
first time this correspondence appeared in 
the columns of the Presse was on the 24th 
April; but the date of its appearance in 
the Clamor Publico, as stated in the Duke 
of Sotomayor’s letter, is not the 24th, but 
the 10th April. It is therefore impossible 
that the Duke of Sotomayor’s letter, re- 
nonstrating against the publication of the 
letter in the Clamor Publico, can have any 
reference to the publication in the Presse. 
Now, Mr. Bulwer had, in transmitting that 
instruction to the Spanish Minister, omitted 
that part of the instruction which applied 
to the application to be made to the Queen- 
Mother, and transmitted so much of the re- 
mark of Lord Palmerston as desired him 
to press earnestly on the Spanish Govern- 
ment the views of the British Government. 
At the same time that this was a point of 
very inconsiderable importance, he could 
see the material bearing which it had upon 
that part of the case; but what he wanted 
to call their Lordships’ attention to, as it 
appeared upon this correspondence, was 
the very material discrepancy which ap- 
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peared to have existed—first, between the 
views of the British Minister in Spain, and 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and, next, the wide and 
inexplicable difference of opinion which ap- 
peared to exist between the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and his Col- 
leagues in the Government. Lord Palmer- 
ston directed the British Minister in Spain 
to recommend earnestly to the Spanish 
Government the adoption of a legal and 
constitutional course of government in 
Spain; and then he went on to state the 
reasons why it was desirable to adopt a 
legal and constitutional course of govern- 
ment. What was the reply of the Duke 
of Sotomayor? That at that time Lord 
Palmerston had no right to make the re- 
commendation, for the Government was 
constitutional; that at that time the Cortes 
were sitting; that the press was free; that 
the course of government was of a con- 
ciliatory character; they were strictly fol- 
lowing a legal and constitutional course of 
government. Pressed by that argument, 
what was the answer of Mr. Bulwer, which 
they had now for the first time received. 
He admitted the justice of the answer; he 
said— 

“It is perfectly true that the remarks I en- 
closed from Lord Palmerston were written at a 
time when the Cortes were yet sitting, and when 
the Government had not as yet committed any of 
those acts which had recently characterised its 
conduct, They were, therefore, merely in contem- 
plation of the possibility of such a state of things 
as his Lordship thought might arrive.” 

But where was the foundation for that as- 
sumption in Lord Palmerston’s despatch ? 
Lord Palmerston said nothing of the state 
of things which might arise; he said, “ I 
desire you to impress upon the Spanish 
Government as soon as you shall have an 
opportunity;”’ and of course with reference 
to the state of things that existed at the 
time when the instructions were given, and 
not with reference to a state of things 
which did not exist, was not existing, and 
there was no reason to suppose would exist. 
He gave instructions with reference to the 
actual and not the future state of things; 
and Mr. Bulwer was compelled to say, ‘‘ I 
admit, then, that it was legal and constitu- 
tional; now it is not, and now I take the 
opportunity of doing that for which, in my 
judgment, the time has arrived.” There 
was thus a discrepancy between the Min- 
ister and the Secretary of State; but the 
most important fact was this—and it was 
one upon which their Lordships and the 
country would expect to have a full and 
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explicit explanation—he meant the differ- 
ence which had subsisted, and which, so 
far as they knew, did subsist, in the view 
taken by the different Members of Govern- 
ment of this same transaction. When he 
took the liberty the other night of advert- 
ing to the correspondence and its tone, he 
much mistook the noble Marquess; his 
ears very much deceived him if he did not 
understand him to rest the whole of the 
case on this fact, that the letter of the Se- 
cretary of State, as a communication to a 
foreign Government, was an indefensible 
letter, and one which ought not to have 
been sent; that, in point of fact, it was a 
private letter, addressed to the British 
Minister for his private guidance, and not 
intended to be shown; and, with every re- 
spect to the discretion and experience of 
Mr. Bulwer, the noble Marquess the Pre- 
sident of the Council, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, said explicitly and 
frankly to their Lordships, that he lament- 
ed the course which had been taken. 
‘* Lamenting”’ was the word used by the 
noble Marquess; and when the leading 
Minister in the House of Lords stated that 
he ‘‘laments”’ the course pursued by the 
representative of the Crown, it was a way 
of stating, in his judgment, that the pro- 
ceeding was not justifiable, and he passed 
a censure on the course pursued. He (Lord 
Stanley) had expressed a doubt before, 
whether the original letter of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had been 
seen, before it was sent, by the noble Mar- 
quess, by the noble Earl near him, or by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, or other Members of the Govern- 
ment. And, in fact, it appeared, though it 
would seem almost incredible, that the noble 
Marquess, when he spoke on Friday night, 
was not cognisant of the contents of the 
papers which he was about to lay upon the 
table of the House. He was not cognisant 
evidently of the fact, that in the course of 
that correspondence the conduct of Mr. 
Bulwer, which the noble Marquess said 
he ‘“ lamented,’’ had received the cordial 
and entire approbation of Her Majesty’s 
Government. This really appeared to be 
so incredible, that if he did not bring the 
whole case before their Lordships, they 
would think that he was not stating facts. 
The letter of Sir H. Bulwer was dated the 
7th of April, and there was a subsequent 
despatch of the lith. Then there was a 
letter of Lord Palmerston of the 19th, and 
a despatch of the 20th. The letter of 
Lord Palmerston of the 19th was very 
short: it said— 
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“ Foreign Office, April 19, 1848, 
“ Sir—With reference to your despatch of the 
10th instant, I have to inform you that Her Mg. 


jesty’s Government approve the language which 


you held to Queen Christina on the 4th instant 
pointing out to Her Majesty the importance of 
governing Spain by constitutional means; and 
that Her Majesty’s Government likewise approve 
of the note which you addressed on the 7th instant 
to the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, offer. 
ing similar counsel to the present Ministers of Her 
Catholie Majesty.—I am, &e. “ Paterstoy,” 


Their Lordships would observe that Lord 
Palmerston said, not ‘I myself, the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs,”’ but “ Her 
Majesty’s Government,’’ approve of the 
note which you addressed to the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He would 
leave it to the noble Marquess to explain 
the discrepancies which appeared upon the 
face of that letter. The letter of the 20th 
April contained remarks somewhat stronger. 
The letter of the llth, from Mr. Bul- 
wer, included also a despatch from the 
Duke of Sotomayor, in answer to Mr. 
Bulwer’s communication of the 7th; 
and he must say, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s answer to that communication was 
one of the most extraordinary produe- 
tions that he had ever read. He com- 
menced— 
‘Foreign Office, April 20, 1848, 

“ Sir—I have received your despatch of the 
11th instant, with its inclosures, and I have to 
instruct you to state to the Duke of Sotomayor, 
that Her Majesty’s Government entirely approve 
the step which you took in making your commu- 
nication of the 7th inst., and ‘ikewise of your 
note of the 12th. 

“That Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
are not at all offended, either by the sending back 


of your communication of the 7th of April, or by 


the angry tone and language of the Duke of Soto- 
mayor’s note of the 10th, however they may re- 
gret the existence of those feelings in the minds of 
the Spanish Government, of which the language of 
his Excellency’s note, and the return of yours, were 
proofs.” 

Here, then, was not only the approval of 
the Foreign Minister of that of which the 
noble Marquess disapproved —of that 
which the noble Marquess said was 4 
proceeding not likely to conciliate the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Spain; but 
it authorised Mr. Bulwer to inform the 
Duke of Sotomayor that Her Majesty’s 
Government entirely, wholly, absolutely, 
fully approved of the steps which he had 
taken, and thus threw upon Her Majesty's 
Government the whole responsibility of the 
language, the time, and the manner of 
the communication made by Mr. Bulwer. 
He would not comment upon this remark- 
able letter, except to say, that, whereas 
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ypon the one hand the noble Viscount had 
taken the course by which he had involved 
the Government in the responsibility of 
most offensive proceedings; on the other 
hand he had evinced the most Christian 

rincipleof forbearance and forgiveness; one 
which he confessed appeared to him to be 
little consistent with the dignity of a great 
Power carrying on a diplomatic correspon- 
dence with another country. The noble 
Viscount had had his despatch returned as 
unworthy to be received : he had such an 
insult put upon him as no one gentleman 
could receive from another, and such as he 
believed no other country had ever before 
suffered. Not only that, however, but the 
noble Viscount had told the Duke of Soto- 
mayor that Her Majesty’s Government are 
not at all offended. They get themselves 
kicked, and then add, ‘I beg to say, that 
I entirely approve of the steps by which 
you have brought that result upon us, and 
I beg you to tell the person who kicked us 
that I am not in the least offended by the 
result.” In private life such a procedure 
would not be tolerated for an instant; in 
diplomatic life it would be ludicrous were it 
not melancholy to contemplate. This was 


the most absurd termination to the most 
inconceivably imprudent: step that he had 


ever heard. The noble Viscount was not 
offended at his despatches being returned 
tohim. For a space of twenty-nine lines 
the noble Viscount supposed cases which 
had not occurred between Spain and Eng- 
land; and instead of taking the course 
which such an insulting return of his de- 
spatch demanded, the noble Viscount con- 
eluded by reminding the Spanish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that under certain cir- 
cumstances, and unless Great Britain had 
interfered to maintain the present Queen 
of Spain upon the Throne, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in that country might him- 
self have been a proscribed exile in a fo- 
reign country. This stroke of generosity, 
he admitted, he had read with the greatest 
regret. He saw no prospect of a satisfac- 
tory issue on the part of the noble Viscount 
to a correspondence so conducted. He 
believed it to be his duty to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the facts as they existed 
on the face of the documents laid before 
Parliament; and he thought their Lordships 
had a right to know whether the course 
and conduct of Mr. Bulwer in presenting 
this note, as it appeared by the statement 
of the noble Marquess the other night, was 
considered an imprudent course by Her 
Majesty’s Government, or whether the no- 
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ble Viscount was justified in stating that 
it had the entire and cordial approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, who 
was very imperfectly heard, was understood 
to say, that the noble Lord had not put an 
entirely correct construction upon what 
had fallen from him on Friday night. Un- 
doubtedly, judging of the circumstances in 
this country, he did regret that the com- 
munication in question had been made to 
the Spanish Government. He at the same 
time stated that he could not but suppose 
that Mr. Bulwer, from his knowledge of 
the country, and from his talents in con- 
ducting public business, must have had 
reasons for making that communication 
at the time he did, which rendered it im- 
perative upon him so to act. Unless Mr. 
Bulwer had been instructed to convey to 
the Duke de Sotomayor the approbation of 
Her Majesty’s Government, it would have 
been equivalent to an expression of the dis- 
approbation of Her Majesty’s Government 
of his conduct, and must have been follow- 
ed in fact by his recall—a step which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were not prepared to 
determine upon, and wisely so, in his opi- 
nion, considering the language of the de- 
spatch of the Duke de Sotomayor. He 
knew, however, from what had subsequent- 
ly taken place, that there had been a re- 
moval of all unpleasant feeling between the 
parties. The noble Lord, in an early part 
of these proceedings, had stated that this 
communication was made at a period when 
violent measures for adopting a more arbi- 
trary form of government had not been 
taken, and he supposed it was intended to 
prevent the adoption of those measures; 
but it might have occurred to the noble 
Lord that it was intended to give to Mr. 
Bulwer a. discretion, in the exercise of 
which he might possibly avert the adoption 
of those measures which were subsequently 
taken, and which the noble Viscount was 
justified in apprehending would be taken. 
There must have been something to lead 
the noble Viscount to believe that such 
was the course Spanish proceedings would 
take; and from the danger of such a course, 
he was justified in the advice tendered. 
That advice was in the spirit of good- 
will to the Spanish nation, with an anxiety 
for the peace of that country and the 
strength of the Government, and not 
with any desire to interfere in their af- 
fairs beyond that of promoting their pros- 
perity. And he again said, after what had 
taken place between these parties, though 
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the circumstances were, as he fully admit- 
ted, of a painful character, yet the result 
had justified the apprehensions of his noble 
Friend. But it was a source of satisfac- 
tion to him to consider that there was now 
a spirit of amity between the parties, which 
he believed had resulted from the line of 
conduct Mr. Bulwer had pursued. His re- 
call from Spain was not demanded; and he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) therefore 
trusted that their Lordships would not re- 
new a controversy with respect to the me- 
rits of this proceeding, which could only 
end, on one side or the other, in imputa- 
tions upon parties that were unnecessary. 
The Eart of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
your Lordships have heard the explanation 
of the noble Marquess of the discrepancy 
which appeared between the declaration he 
made on Friday night, and that which has 
been laid before your Lordships in the cor- 
respondence, with respect to Mr. Bulwer 
and the Spanish Government. I do not 
know that it is necessary to make any 
observations on the explanation of the 
noble Marquess further than this—that, 
if I collect nightly, the noble Marquess 
still does not share in the entire appro- 
bation conveyed in the despatch of the 
noble Viscount of the steps that had 
been taken; but I entirely agree with the 
noble Marquess that it would be most un- 
just to Mr. Bulwer to abandon him in this 
matter, for Mr. Bulwer has not only not 
acted in contradiction to his instructions, 
but he has acted undoubtedly according to 
the spirit of those he received. Mr. Bul- 
wer is a most able servant of the Crown, 
and I have no doubt whatever that he 
knew perfectly well what he was about 
when he made that communication to the 
Duke de Sotomayor: he knew what, 
indeed, he appears to have felt with per- 
fect confidence, that he should meet with 
the approbation of this Government; and 
when the noble Marquess says that the 
despatch left it to Mr. Bulwer’s discretion 
whether he should make this communica- 
tion to the Spanish Government, surely he 
cannot have read the despatch with gram- 
matical correctness, or he would see that 
the interpretation put upon it by my noble 
Friend is the only one it would bear if read 
in the common-sense manner it required. 
The only omission I see is a comma after 
the words ‘* Spanish Government.” If 
that were inserted, there would have been 
no doubt about the matter. Whether, in- 
deed, that ought to have been there or not, 
I cannot say; but if it had been, no doubt 





would have remained upon the correct in. 
terpretation to be put upon it. The de. 
spatch of the noble Viscount says— 

“T have to instruct you to recommend ear. 

nestly to the Spanish Government and to the 
Queen-Mother if you have an opportunity of doin 
so, the adoption of a legal and constitutional 
course of government in Spain.” 
Now, Mr. Bulwer had no reason to seek 
an opportunity of communicating with the 
Spanish Government. He had a right to 
communicate with the Spanish Govern. 
ment—it was his duty to do so; but he 
had no right to approach the Queen-Mo- 
ther, and therefore he was to seek the op- 
portunity of speaking to Her Majesty; and 
accordingly Mr. Bulwer in his despatch 
goes on to say—and this is evidence that 
he acted under the instructions of the noble 
Viscount— 

“Jn conformity with your Lordship’s instruc- 
tions, I took the opportunity of speaking on Tues- 
day morning with the Queen-Mother.” 
Consequently Mr. Bulwer correctly inter- 
preted this despatch by the communication 
he made; although he was not in so many 
words directed to make, he knew that he 
should be fulfilling the wishes of his chief 
by making the communication in the man- 
ner he did. The noble Marquess says the 
approbation conveyed to Mr. Bulwer was 
in order not to give to the Duke de Soto- 
mayor a triumph after the communication 
he had received. That might be an an- 
swer that would do very weil if the noble 
Viscount had received any knowledge of 
the letters of the Duke de Sotomayor. 
But your Lordships will see that the ap- 
probation was expressed by the noble Vis- 
count before he had any knowledge of the 
existence of that letter; because the de- 
spatch of the 19th of April has no other 
object than to express the approbation of 
Her Majesty’s Government that Mr. Bul- 
wer made the communication to the Queen- 
Mother of Spain and to the Spanish Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs; that is solely the 
object of that despatch; and that despatch 
was written before the noble Viscount knew 
that the Duke de Sotomayor had made any 
answer at all. The reason assigned by 
the noble Marquess for that sort of appro- 
bation which was given to Mr. Bulwer, 
order to prevent a triumph to the Duke de 
Sotomayor, therefore, does not apply in 
this case. The noble Marquess said the 
other night, and has repeated to-night, what 
I heard with satisfaction, that personal com- 
munications have been renewed between 
Mr. Bulwer and the Spanish Minister. I 
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was glad to hear that. Iwas curious upon 
the point when I saw these papers; and, 
although I fully expected to hear that the 
renewal of friendly communications had 
been brought about, I certainly could not 
have anticipated that it would have taken 
Jace in the manner in which it appears by 
these papers it has done. For your Lord- 
ships are perhaps scarcely aware how per- 
fecly unprecedented a proceeding this is 
that has taken place. I have had some 
experience in these matters. I have had 
correspondence, occasionally more or less 
angry, with foreign Governments, though 
not very often; but that a despatch of a 
British Secretary of State should be re- 
turned by the Minister of a foreign Govern- 
ment as unfit to be retained or received, 
appears to me to be a thing utterly impos- 
sible. I never could have supposed that 
such a thing was possible. Not only in 
my experience have I never heard or seen 
such a thing; but I will venture to say 
that this is the first time a British Minister 
ever suffered such an indignity. It is not 
right to abandon Mr. Bulwer; he has 
only acted as he was expected to do, 
and so far as he was instructed it was 
his duty; but if it had not been for 
the discussion that has.taken place in 
this House Mr. Bulwer would have 
had and might have had his approbation 
in his pocket, but he would have met 
with the universal disapprobation of the 
whole country. But now we see by the 
production of these papers that Mr. Bul- 
wer was not to blame in the communi- 
cation he made; and, if censure be used, it 
is not towards Mr. Bulwer, but of course 
to those who directed that step, which he 
only took in compliance with the instruc- 
tions he had received. The next best thing 
to.not having done it, is to confess that we 
have done wrong; and I fully expected that 
the suggestion which was thrown out by 
ny noble Friend the other night, and par- 
ticularly after what we have heard of some 
communications going on at Madrid on the 
subject, would have been adopted on the 
part of the Government, and that by mutual 
explanations, both these despatches would 
be cancelled or withdrawn, as has been 
done in cases where controversies of this 
description have arisen, and that the mat- 
ter would be at an end. The whole pro- 
ceeding does, I must say, appear to me 
80 utterly unsuited to the dignity of this 
country, that I can hardly conceive that, 
with the facts before him, any noble Lord 


could express himself satisfied with the | 
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matter as it now stands. I think it quite 
indispensable that some sort of understand- 
ing should be come to with the Spanish 
Government, with a view to remove the 
effect of this very objectionable proceeding; 
because, though we have withdrawn it our- 
selves, still we are the parties who have re- 
ceived such an insult as I believe was never 
before inflicted upon the British Govern- 
ment. It appears to me that the reason 
given in the despatch of the noble Viscount 
to Mr. Bulwer for the communication he 
made, that ‘‘ the recent fall of the King of 
the French and of his whole family, and 
the expulsion of his Ministers, ought to 
teach the Spanish Court and Government 
how great is the danger of an attempt to 
govern a country in a manner at variance 
with the feelings and opinions of the na- 
tion,’ if it means anything, means appro- 
bation of the revolution which has recently 
taken place. But it is not altogether con- 
sistent with good feeling or delicacy, in a 
fortnight after the arrival of this unfortu- 
nate Prince and his family in this country, 
to hold him up in a despatch of this descrip- 
tion as a warning to the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and if it means anything, it means 
that that Prince, not having acted accor- 
ding to the wishes and feelings of the na- 
tion, was in consequence deposed, and 
therefore the Spanish nation should do the 
same. I think that is perfectly untrue, 
but it is evidently implied by this. That 
is palpably untrue; I think, whatever we 
might have thought of the Government of 
the King of France, it cannot be said in 
truth that he was governing contrary to or 
at variance with the feelings and opinions of 
the nation. Those feelings and opinions 
were expressed in the only legitimate way 
they could be—by majorities in both the 
Chambers; and there is no reason, notwith- 
standing what has happened, to say that 
he was governing in a manner which enti- 
tled him to expect the fate which is threat- 
ened to the Spanish Government if they 
follow his example. But suppose this had 
been said to Narvaez, he might have an- 
swered to this example of the King of the 
French, ‘‘If the King of the French 
had allowed his able and upright and cou- 
rageous Minister to act as I have done, he 
would have been on the throne of France 
now.” Narvaez might have attempted to 
put down a revolution by using those means 
which, unfortunately for the King of the 
French, he abstained from using. The 
example of the King of the French, as 
a proof of what might be done by firm 
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resistance, was no argument for Narvaez. 
But I admit that, although this communi- 
cation was very objectionable, to be made 
in the tone and manner, and, above all, at 
the time, which were chosen, yet I still 
think it could not have been expected to 
produce such an answer as that which it 
received. Everything depends on the 
feeling and actual relation of the party 
who gives advice. No doubt, as my no- 
ble Friend said the other night, I should 
have had no difficulty, either through Lord 
Granville or Lord Cowley, in giving any 
advice to M. Guizot. But, unfortunately, 
in the case of Spain, ever since the corre- 
spondence took place which was produced 
some time ago, in which the Spanish Go- 
vernment was alluded to in no very mea- 
sured terms, there has existed a feeling of 
suspicion and hostility on their part, which 
has prevented them from receiving any 
kind of advice from this country, however 
salutary, without a certain degree of re- 
luctance. The existence of this feeling 


was well known, and this made it only the 
more necessary, if we wished to act with 
them in a friendly manner, to approach 
them with all that care and delicacy and 
preparation, which might render it possible 


to do away with that suspicion and hosti- 
lity. But, made as that communication 
was, I confess it almost appears to me 
that, if not made purposely with the view 
of its not being accepted, I am quite sure 
it must have been made without the shadow 
of a hope that it would be accepted. To 
propose to such a Minister—who, what- 
ever his merits may be, was known to pos- 
sess a most imperious temper—to propose 
to him to tranfer the Government to per- 
sons whom he had at that moment actually 
under an accusation of attempting a revo- 
lution in the State—seems to me to be an 
act so ill advised that it could only be re- 
ceived as it has been. In the present state 


{LORDS} 





of the world we cannot but look with the 
greatest interest on the condition of Spa- 
nish affairs. I think, if at the beginning 
of the convulsions which have recently 
taken place on the Continent, anybody had 
thought that resistance to similar outbreaks 








would have been successful in Spain, he 





would have been supposed to be more san- 
guine than his neighbours; but a suc- 
cessful resistance to an attempt to over- | 
throw the existing Government in Spain 
having been made, surely it is our in- 
terest as well as our duty to give every 
support in our power to that Govern- 
ment, instead of getting up a miserable 
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quarrel with them about having a little 
more or a little less infusion of Liberal per 
sons into that Government. Supposing 
they had accepted your recommendation 
and had taken those persons whom you 
thought desirable for the interest, the wel. 
fare, the prosperity, and the safety of 
Spain, to form the Government, and sy 

posing some calamity had then occurred, 
what would have been your responsibility ? 
If a convulsion had taken place in Spain, 
you would have been answerable for the 
consequences which would have ensued, 
But this is the first time I have heard of 
our ever occupying ourselves with recom. 
mending particular individuals to compose 
the Ministry of Spain, whatever might be 
our interest in the formation of that Go. 
vernment. This is going further than we 
have ever done before, and further than J 
think is consistent with the interest of this 
country. I know it has been said that we 
are under a sort of obligation to support 
Spain; that there is a treaty in existence 
which binds us to support the Queen of 
Spain, and by which, it is said, we guaran- 
tee her throne. This is not true. There 
is no such treaty at this moment in exist- 
ence. It is true there is a treaty by which, 
if Don Carlos or Don Miguel were to at- 
tempt a renewal of the war for the purpose 
of taking possession of the throne of Spain, 
the Queen of Spain would have a right to 
call for our assistance; but that is the limit 
of the treaty. There is no reference to 
any internal differences, or any struggles 
among the parties in Spain itself; still less 
did we undertake to support the Queen of 
Spain, because she was a constitutional 
Sovereign, against Don Carlos, because he 
was a despotic Sovereign. Nobody even 
pretended that wedid. We supported the 
Queen of Spain because we thought she 
was the rightful heir to the throne, not be- 
cause she was either constitutional or des- 
potic. No doubt it was much more satis- 
factory to us to support a constitutional 
rather than a despotic Government; but 
we should never have supported her un- 
less we had believed her to be the rightful 
heir to the throne. I therefore do not see 
that the existence of this treaty authorised 
our interference at all, still less the refer- 
ence which has been so laboriously made 
throughout the correspondence. I think 
Her Majesty’s Government should endea- 
vour to establish a really friendly under- 
standing with the Spanish Government; 
and that for this purpose they ought to 
avail themselves of the present time, when 
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the bugbear of French influence no longer 
sways them, and when they may exer- 
cise an exclusive influence there if they 
think proper. Surely we have enough of 
influence when we have it all to ourselves. 
Ido think that we owe it to the safety of 
Europe, and to the interests of this coun- 
try, to look with an anxious and real desire 
to the establishment of a friendly under- 
standing with the Spanish Government. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM had heard with the 
reatest satisfaction from his noble Friend 
opposite (the Marquess of Lansdowne) that 
the relations of amity, goodwill, and friend- 
ly understanding which had so long pre- 
vailed between this country and the Span- 
ish Government had been again re-esta- 
plished. He really thought that the less 
their Lordships entertained discussions of 
ihis kind, especially when the matter was 
over, as he hoped it was, the more likely 
it would be that the relations of amity 
would continue uninterrupted—which he 
was sure both sides of the Hcase must 
wish—for there was always a little sore- 
ness left on such occasions, which conti- 
nued discussions only augmented. He 
would only take the liberty of saying fur- 
ther, that he could not call it intervention, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, when 
one Government gave a piece of friendly 
advice to another, even when those Go- 
vernments, or their agents, were not on 
perfectly friendly terms. This was not in- 
tervention, but advice, which they had a 
perfect right to give at any time. THe de- 
nied the right of intervention except in 
very extreme cases. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
had listened with the deepest satisfaction 
to what had fallen from his noble Friend 
{Lord Stanley) on this subject, and en- 
tirely concurred with him in condemning 
the conduct of the noble Lord at the head 
of Foreign Affairs, We had no right even 
to give advice to the Spanish Government, 
unless we had been asked by them to do 
80; and our advice had not been asked; 
still less had we a right to dictate to them 
in the way that noble Lord had done. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
concurred in the soundness of the advice 
which had been given by the noble and 
leaned Lord (Lord Brougham) not to stir 
w this subject unnecessarily; but he could 


not allow the remarks of the noble Lord | 
opposite (the Earl of Aberdeen) entirely to | 


Pass without a few observations. It had 
been alleged that, according to the punc- 
uation, the qualifying words in which the 














advice was directed to be given when the 
opportunity offered, would refer exclusively 
to the recommendation to communicate 
that advice to the Queen-Mother, or would 
apply to the whole instruction. But he 
said emphatically, whether these words 
were applied grammatically or not to the 
whole instruction, they were intended by 
his noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) to be 
so applied and so understood by Mr. Bul- 
wer. The wish of the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for Foreign affairs was, that Mr. 
Bulwer should tender, discreetly and at 
the proper opportunity, such advice to the 
Spanish Government as the circumstances 
of the country rendered necessary. Mr. 
Bulwer wrote that he ‘‘ had already spoken 
to the Duke de Sotomayor in the same 
sense’’ in which he had addressed the 
Queen; showing how events went on; so 
that at last he thought it desirable to place 
upon record that the British Government 
had tendered what they considered sound 
advice to the Spanish Government. Those 
circumstances gave a different aspect to 
the correspondence from that which had 
been put upon it by the noble Earl. He 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) entirely con- 
curred in the regret expressed by his noble 
Friend the President of the Council, as he 
was sure every other Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did, that Mr. Bulwer 
had committed the error of making that 
communication to the Spanish Government 
by transmitting almost in extenso the de- 
spatch forwarded for his own instruction. 
But it was only an error of judgment made 
at a very critical moment. If an unfortu- 
nate error had occurred, it would be most 
unjust to his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he were to be 
condemned for that error, in taking a step 
which was entirely right, namely, putting 
on record advice tendered by the British 
Government to the Spanish Government. 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Recommitment) 
read, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
‘*That the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee.” 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was understood 
to object to certain provisions of the Bill, 
and to suggest that it should be referred 
to a Committee upstairs. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill had been before the public for a consi- 
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derable length of time, and various sug- 
gestions had been made with a view to its 
improvement. He did not see, therefore, 
the propriety of the course just proposed. 
As to the suggestion which had been 
made, that a new officer should be ap- 
pointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Bill, instead of leaving the duties to be 
discharged by the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland, he did not see that it was expe- 
dient. He saw no reason to doubt but 
that the Court of Chancery in Ireland was 
quite competent to do all that was requir- 
ed by the Bill, as the business before the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was very small 
compared with what came before the Lord 
Chancellor of England. The Bill gave the 
Lord Chancellor power to make such pro- 
vision as he might find to be necessary to 
the working out of the measure; and, there- 
fore, he thought the appointment of any 
new officer unnecessary. 

House in Committee. 

Amendment made; and other Amend- 
ments moved and negatived. 

Report to be received to-morrow. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 8, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pubic Brtts.—1° Copper and Lead Duties. 
Reported.—Removal of Aliens; Petty Bag Office. 
5° and passed;—Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland); Poor 

Houses (Ireland); Great Yarmouth Freemen Disfran- 
chisement. 

Petitions PresenTeEp. By Mr. Macgregor, from Mem- 
bers of the Free Kingston Church, Glasgow, respecting 
quoad sacra Churches.—By Sir John Hope, from the 
Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, against the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill.-By Mr. Drummond, from Lympsfield, 
Surrey, and other Hon. Members, from several Places, 
for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Captain 
Dalrymple, from Members of the Free Church Congrega- 
tion, Glenluce, Wigtonshire, and by other Hon. Members, 
from several Places, for Alteration of the Law respecting 
Sites for Churches (Scotland),—By Mr. Hodgson, from 
Carlisle, and by Mr. Octavius Morgan, from Newport, 
for Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.— By Mr. 
Deedes, from the Board of Guardians of the Isle of 
Thanet Union, for Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers of 
Tenements.—By Mr. Walter, from the Congregation of 
Primitive Methodists, Canaan Street, Nottingham, for 
Reduction of Duties on Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa.— 
By Mr. Cobden, and Captain Vyse, from several Lodges 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, for Extension 
of Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. G. S. Duff, from the 
Provisional Synod of Moray, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and by other Hon. Members, from several Places, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bull. 
—By Mr. Urquhart, from Charles Ellerman, of Bromp- 
ton, for Inquiry into his Case.—By Mr. Heywood, from 
Inhabitants of Bishops Stortford (Hertford), for Repeal 
of the Game Laws.—By Mr. Benjamin Smith, from the 
Town Council of Queensferry, and by Mr. Ewart, from 
Dumfries, for Alteration of the Law of Entail (Scotland). 
—By Sir W. Somerville, from the Board of Guardians 
of the Union of Kells (Meath), for Alteration of the Poor 
Law (Ireland),—By Viscount Duncan, from Bath, against; 











by Sir T. Acland, from Inhabitants of St. Giles, Camber. 
well, and other Hon. Members, in favour of ; and by Mr, 
Drummond, from Governors and Directors of Greenwich, 
for Alteration of, the Public Health Bill.—By Mr, Cob. 
den, from Athlone, for Inquiry into the Public Works 
(Ireland).—By Mr. J. B. Smith, from Dunfermline, sug 
gesting Loans on Railways (Scotland).—By Sir T, Bireh, 
from Pawnbrokers of Liverpool, for Alteration of the 
Law of Remedies against the Hundred.—By Mr, Joseph 
Bailey, from Hay District, to take the Case of Turnpike 
Trusts into Consideration. 


MALTA—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN. 
MENT. 


Dr. BOWRING rose to put a question 
to the hon. Gentleman the Under Seere. 
tary for the Colonies respecting the island 
of Malta. It would of course be in the 
recollection of hon. Members, that the in- 
habitants of Malta had frequently forward. 
ed petitions to that House praying that 
there might be conceded to them all the 
benefits of a representative and constitu. 
tional Government. What he now wished 
to ask was, whether the Ministers of the 
Crown had taken any steps upon that sub. 
ject, or whether there were any measures 
for that purpose now in progress ? 

Mr. HAWES said, that if his hon. 
Friend meant by that question to inquire 
whether or not it was proposed to give to 
Malta a representative assembly, he had 
only to say, in reply, that no such measure 
was in contemplation. He should not do 
justice to the present Governor of Malta if 
he did not take that opportunity of stating 
to the House that that right hon. Gentle- 
man had many important measures of im- 
provement under his consideration, such, 
for example, as the establishment of mu- 
nicipal institutions, the improvement of the 
commercial law, an amelioration of the 
modes of civil procedure, a diminution of 
legal expenses, and a revision of other im- 
portant Maltese institutions. The Gover- 
nor of Malta also intended to introduce into 
that island the warchousing system, which 
would greatly improve trade. From these 
practical measures the best results might 
be expected. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE (SPAIN). 


Mr. URQUHART wished to know 
whether the interpretation given elsewhere 
of the judgment formed by Her Majesty s 
Government as to the conduct of the re- 
presentative of Great Britain at Madrid 
was correct? He put this question, be 
cause he understood that in another place 
that conduct had been censured, while he 
understood from what fell the other day 
from the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) it 
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yas approved of by Her Majesty’s Govern- | clude a copy of it in the papers presented 


ment. 


ther the despatches of the 10th and 11th | 


of April, of which extracts were given, 


He further wished to know whe- | to the House. 


might not be produced in full, and whether | 
the Duke de Sotomayor had condescended | 


to give any answer to the last despatch of | 
‘question of the hon. Member, as to the 


the representative of the British Govern- 


ment at Madrid ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 


At the time those papers 
were prepared he was not able to find the 
paragraph in question, but he had since 
discovered it, and should not have the least 
objection to lay a copy of it on the table of 
the House. With respect to the second 


| source whence the French newspapers ob- 


with respect to the note of Mr. Bulwer, the | 


papers presented to Parliament showed 
that his conduct had been approved of in 
two despatches from himself (Lord Pal- 


merston) in respect to the course which, | 
under all the cireumstances of the case, he | 


had deemed it expedient to take. With 


tained copies of the correspondence, of 
course he (Lord Palmerston) had no dis- 
tinct authority for his opinion, but"he was 
warranted in saying that the communica- 


tion did not come either from Her Majes- 


respect to the despatches of which extracts 


only were given, he did not think it essen-_ 
| the Spanish or French Government. With 


tial to give the whole of them, because 
there were, as in many despatches, obser- 
yations and remarks introduced into them, 
which, however proper for the information 
of the Government, were not of such a na- 
tureas needed to be published generally. 
He had laid on the table everything im- 
portant as showing the course pursued. 
In respect to the third question put by the 
hon. Member, he had to say that he had 
not yet received from Mr. Bulwer an ac- 


‘copies to the principal newspapers. 


ty’s Government or from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Madrid; and, from certain 
phrases and internal evidence, his opinion 
was that that communication might come 
from some party either in connexion with 


respect to the last question of the hon. 
Member, he could only say that it was the 


usual and established courtesy, in respect 
| to public departments, when papers were 
‘laid on the table of the House, to send 


He 


did not know whether in the present in- 


stance copies were sent to the newspapers 


| before a sufficient number had been struck 
off for the use of the Members of that 


knowledgment of his last despatch; and | 


therefore could not state what answer the 
Duke de Sotomayor might have given to 
Mr. Bulwer’s last note. 

Mr. BANKES understood the noble 


Lord to say the other evening that it was 


House; but it was the usual courtesy, he 


| repeated, to furnish the newspapers, under 


the circumstances he had mentioned, with 


‘copies of documents, and this was found 


his intention to furnish the House, toge- | 


gether with the recent correspondence be- 


| 


tween the British and Spanish Ministers, | 
the Colonial Department, relative to Bri- 


with an extract from a Spanish paper 
called the Clamor Publico. 


Now, he} 


could not find this extract among the pa-_ 


pers presented to the House. He wished 
to know, also, since it had been stated in 


that House, or at all events in the public | 
papers, that the publication of that corre- | 
spondence had appeared in the French pa- | 
pers as if from authority, whether there | 


was any ground for assuming that publiea- 
tion proceeded from the Spanish Minister, 
or from any one under his authority? He 
likewise desired to know how it happened 
that the correspondence presented to Par- 
liament appeared in the English newspa- 
pers twenty-four hours before it reached 
the hands of Members of that House? 
Viscoust PALMERSTON observed, 
that the previous evening he had promised, 
ifhe could lay his hand on the paragraph 
in the Spanish newspaper, he would in- 





to be for the public convenience. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK wished to put 
some questions to the Under Secretary for 


tish Guiana and Jamaica. He had re- 
ceived a letter from one of the members of 
the Combined Court of Demerara, com- 
municating a number of resolutions which 
had been placed before the Court of Po- 
licy, of which the following was one :— 


“That, in the present state of the colony, this 
Court cannot proceed to vote the estimate, or to 
take any part in raising the supplies, as the 
sources of income from which the colonial expen- 
diture has hitherto been defrayed have ceased to 
be productive, and this Court is consequently de- 
prived of the means of providing the necessary 
funds to support the civil government and insti- 
tutions of the colony. The Acts of the British 
Government have placed the colony in its present 
perilous position, and on the British Government 
must the responsibility rest.” 


The whole of the resolutions, though laid 
before the Court of Policy, had not been 
passed, but had been unanimously agreed 
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to by the elective section of the Combined 
Court, and by the financial representatives, 
who had expressed their concurrence in the 
course pursued by the elective section of 
the members of the Combined Court. The 
resolutions had also received the approval 
of a large meeting of planters, merchants, 
and others interested in the agriculture, 
commerce, and general welfare of British 
Guiana, which agreed to a declaration, 
from which the following were extracts :— 

“We desire to express our conscientious and 
firm belief that the measures proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers as remedial are a mockery and 
delusion, and are totally inadequate to meet the 
ends proposed. 

“That the time has arrived when the public ex- 
penditure must, of necessity, be effectually re- 
duced, inasmuch as the colony is not in a condi- 
tion to bear even one-half the amount levied by 
direct and indirect taxation for the service of the 
year 1847. And that, with such an onerous bur- 
den as the present civil list, so entirely inconsis- 
tent with the present circumstances of the colony, 
it is impossible to raise by taxation an adequate 
amount to support, even on a greatly reduced 
seale, those institutions which have become neces- 
sary from the altered state of society, and for the 
maintenance of internal peace and good order. 

“We desire to express our entire and unquali- 

fied approval of the course pursued by the elective 
section of the hon, Court of Policy at this trying 
and eventful juncture, and we heartily concur with 
them in opinion.” 
He wished to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received information con- 
firmatory of the statement he had made, 
and also whether Sir C. Grey, the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, had been correctly re- 
ported in the Jamaica Times as having 
made the following address to a deputation 
from a meeting at Jamaica; and if so, whe- 
ther the Governor had announced to Her 
Majesty’s Government the circumstance of 
his having made such address ?— 

“His Excellency thought matters were in a 
very unsettled position at home ; that there was a 
Committee sitting to consider West India affairs, 
and that, although Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
stated that they would not alter their present po- 
licy, yet that this was not to be considered final, 
and that something might yet be done for the colo- 
nies, arising out of the inquiry before the Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. HAWES said, in reply to the first 
question of the noble Lord, that the reso- 
lutions he had referred to had been agreed 
to at a private meeting as contradistin- 
guished from the Court of Policy, and that 
he had no official cognisance of them what- 
ever. With respect to the question rela- 
tive to the statement reported to have been 
made by the Governor of Jamaica to a de- 
putation from a meeting, he could only 
state that he knew nothing of the deputa- 
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tion or of the answer given to it, and 
therefore was not able to inform the House 
whether the reported statement were ep. 
rect or not. 


RIO PLATA. 


Mr. ROBINSON inquired whether any 
communication had taken place between 
the Provisional Government of France and 
the British Government with respect to the 
agreement or understanding existing before 
the overthrow of the monarchical Govern. 
ment of France in reference to the joint 
operations of the British and French squa- 
drons in the Rio Plata ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 
there had been no communication between 
the British Government and the Provisional 
Government of France on the subject. 
Some time ago the late Government of 
France, in concert with the British Goyern- 
ment, sent out instructions which were 
jointly addressed to the British and French 
officers, and which had for their object, and 
would, he trusted, have for their result, the 
amicable settlement of the differences then 
existing. Intelligence from the parties 
charged with these communications might 
be excepted almost daily. There was 
nothing which had required fresh commu- 
nication on the subject between the Go- 
vernments of France and England; and he 
had no reason to suppose that the present 
Provisional Government had _ withdrawn 
those instructions. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE, 

Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Public Health Bill 
read, 

Mn. SPOONER said, although the 
Government had made various alterations 
in the Bill, the principle of it remained the 
same. He objected most decidedly to the 
power which was proposed to be given toa 
central board in London to control the af- 
fairs of the different localities affected by 
the Bill. There was, also; an unlimited 
power given to the Lords of the Treasury 
to appoint officers and officials under the 
Bill, which power he considered unwar- 
ranted and unconstitutional. He admitted 
that some superintending body was neces- 
sary to see that proper sanitary measures 
were adopted in the different localities; but 
he protested against the interference of 
Government in the local administration 0 
the d@erent towns such as was propos 
by the Bill, The noble Lord at the head 
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of the Government would find so many 
complicated interests affected by the Bill, 
that he would be unable to carry it through 
the House; and he would suggest the pro- 
priety of the Government withdrawing the 
Bill, and bringing in one which was more 
in accordance with the opinions of the 
Houseand the country. In at least every 
town with which he was connected, there 
existed a strong feeling of hostility to the 
Bill, inalmost all its details. He assured 
the House that in the present state of 
trade, they would find a very large pro- 
portion of the retail dealers and small 
tradesmen in such a situation, that their 
profits could not afford them the means of 
paying the general and local taxation to 
which they were subjected; and they cer- 
tainly could not support the increased bur- 
dens which a Bill like this before the House 
would necessarily lay upon them. In the 
town of Birmingham there existed two or 
three bodies having for their object the 
promotion of drainage, sewerage, and 
other sanitary measures. Now, he agreed 


that it would be a better state of things 
were these separate bodies fused into one. 
But the way in which the Government pro- 
posed to deal with them would be found 
By the Bill before 


quite impracticable. 
the House, the powers of one of the bodies 
in question were only partially transferred 
to another—thus rendering both of them 
expensive, and both of them inefficient. In 
such a state of things, then, it was not 
to be wondered at that so vigorous would 
be the opposition throughout the country 
that the noble Lord would find great diffi- 
culty in carrying a Bill at all resembling 
the present one. The suggestion thrown 
out that the House should discuss and set- 
tle the details of the measure before they 
proceeded to consider the clause appoint- 
ing Commissioners, was, in his mind, an 
excellent one, and one which he would 
cordially support. He felt most strongly 
the necessity for some sanitary measure, 
and protested against being supposed to 
object to all sanitary reform. To sani- 
tary reform, on the contrary, he would 
give his most cordial support; and it was 
Precisely because he felt the necessity 
or some improvement in this respect, 
and because he was really desirous rather 
of effecting that object than of appointing 
boards to carry it ultimately out, that he 
called upon the noble Lord not to press 
this Bill in its present state, but to take 
the advice of the hon. Member for Oxford- 

» and bring in a Bill creating the 
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moving and superintending power, but 
leaving to local bodies the management of 
matters of local concern. If they wished a 
Bill upon the subject to be carried, they 
must weed it of all the obnoxious central- 
ising powers to which he had referred. In 
its present form they would find the mea- 
sure give rise to endless difficulties. It 
would mix up town with agricultural dis- 
tricts. Indeed, when they came to analyse 
the Bill, they would find it throwing any- 
thing it touched into a mass of confu- 
sion which it would be almost impos- 
sible for any tribunal to unravel. But 
if they were in earnest about the work— 
if they really wanted to carry a good prac- 
tical sanitary measure, then he would ad- 
vise them to send this Bill to a Committee 
upstairs—to give that Committee power 
to call and examine witnesses, whose state- 
ments, while they proved the difficulties 
likely to arise from such a measure as the 
present, would also point out the necessary 
remedies, If the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford pressed his Motion to a division, he 
should feel it to be his duty to support 
him, as he believed that whoever drew up 
this Bill must have been totally ignorant 
of the interests it was intended to serve, 
and the effects which it would be likely to 
produce. 

Mr. SLANEY thought that his hon. 
Friend opposite had not stated one objec- 
tion to the Bill which might not be dis- 
cussed, and probably got rid of in Com- 
mittee. He thought that he could show 
to the House, first, the absolute necessity 
for an extensive measure, and that rather 
for the sake of the poor than the rich; and 
secondly, that it was necessary to have a 
measure somewhat of the nature of that 
before the House, the details of which 
might be safely left for consideration and 
adoption in Committee. It was upwards 
of ten years since he had turned his atten- 
tion to this subject. From that time to 
the present day, discussion after discus- 
sion had taken place with respect to it. 
In 1840 he himself had moved for a Com- 
mittee, which was appointed, sat, and ex- 
amined witnesses. That Committee re- 
ported that the sanitary regulations in 
many principal towns of the kingdom were 
exceedingly defective, were often almost 
entirely neglected, and that abuses of a 
most extensive nature existed in connex- 
ion with them. And a strong reason why 
a measure like this should be adopted was, 
the changed social position of the great 
masses of the people. Some years ago the 
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agricultural population of this country were | medial measures for the evils which they 
as two to one in respect to those who were described as existing. Besides this mass 
resident in towns. That state of things of authority, too, they had the reports of the 
had since been reversed; and it had been | Commissioners, who examined into the san. 
shown since that the population of those | tary condition of fifty of the largest towns 
living in towns was now as two to one,;in England. Was it not time, then, for 
compared with the agricultural labourers | the enactment of some general measure, 
resident in rural districts. In several large by means of which local bodies might have 
towns the number of the working classes, | the means of carrying out those sanita: 

in respect to the whole population of those | reforms which they believed to be needful, 
towns, was as high as sixty per cent, | and the execution of which they were most 
eighty per cent, and even ninety-five per | desirous of having placed within their 
cent ; and these facts showed the necessity | power? He had himself investigated the 
of a change. The report of the Commit- cases of the towns, one of which was cele. 
tee on the Health of Towns, in 1840, stated | brated for the ingenuity of its manufac. 
that the Committee had inquired into the | tures, and was known as the “ toy shop of 
matters submitted to them, and that they Europe.”” He alluded to the town of 
found that the sanitary arrangements in | Birmingham. He should be ready to an- 
the principal towns of the realm were most | swer any question which might be put to 
imperfectly carried out, and that abuses | him in reference to the state of that town, 
existed in all large towns of a most exten- | Birmingham certainly was one of the most 
sive nature. And here he begged to bear healthy of our large towns; it stood on a 
testimony to the benevolent feeling and high hill, and, generally speaking, the re- 
ability of Mr. Chadwick, as evinced in the | sident working classes had each his own 
reports drawn up by him on the part of dwelling. The effect of the Bill would be 
the Poor Law Commissioners. The sub-|to place in the hands of the local av- 
sequent reports of the Poor Law Commis- | thorities powers which they did not now 
sioners confirmed the representations of | possess. The only power vested in the 
the House of Commons’ Committee on the | hands of the noble Lord would be the ap- 
sanitary state of towns. The second re-| pointment of an inspector and an auditor 
port of the Health of Towns Committee | —offices absolutely necessary for the effi 
was made in 1845, and it included the | cient working of the measure. It was ar- 
opinions of the most eminent engineers of | gued that the Bill would diminish the au- 
the country, and of medical gentlemen of | thority of the local bodies, and that it was 
the highest eminence. That Commission | another step toward a system of complete 
reported unanimously in favour of a mea- | centralisation; but, so far from that being 
sure of extensive improvement as abso- | true, the fact was that this Bill would con- 
lutely necessary for the health of the work- | fer on the local board powers which they 
ing classes in large towns. Now, then, | never possessed before. They would have 
they came to the point. The Commission | the full management of their own affairs; 
in question drew up a series of resolutions, | and the whole appointment of the acting 
basing each upon a full exposition of the | officers, with the exception of the inspect- 
reasons which had induced them to adopt; ors and auditors, would necessarily be 
it. These resolutions were the foundation | under the control of the central authorities, 
of the Bill of the noble Lord the Member | in order to correct the evils which would 
for Falkirk, as well as of that now before | arise from exclusive local management. 
the House. The first of these resolutions The principle of the Bill was to enforce 
recommended that in all cases a local | local arrangements for the improvement of 
body should have the particular charge | health, and to carry out those arrange- 
of sanitary works, but that the Crown ments by the action of the local bodies 
should possess a general power of su-| elected by the ratepayers of the district; 
perintendence and revision. Now that and nothing could be devised which more 
was the principle which it was now sought | effectually would answer that object, and 
to affirm-—a principle supported by the! carry out that principle. The hon. Member 
unanimous recommendations of a Commit- | read a number of extracts from a pamphlet 
tee of this House—by the reports of the | on the sanitary question, to show the pre- 
Secretary of the Poor Law Commission— | sent unhealthy condition of the principal 
by the first recommendations of the Sanit-| manufacturing towns of England, and re 
ary Commission—and by the second report | lated the result of certain inquiries he h 

of that body, in which they indicated re- | instituted into the number of pigs and pig: 

| 
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ries in Birmingham, from which it ap-| mass of the people, who were the mind and 

red that the parish contained, pigs, | tone of the State. The Bill would affect 
1,681, styes, 3,256; and the whole dis- | the happiness and health of hundreds of 
trict, pigs, 2,300; styes, 3,300. They | thousands; and he hoped when it came be- 
might form some idea of the condition of | fore the Committee that the House would 
the people residing in the close courts and | model it in such a way as to make it suc- 
Janes where these animals were kept. Bil-| cessful and permanent. But nothing could 
ston was nearly, if not altogether, as bad.| exceed the general ignorance which pre- 
When the cholera visited England, the in- | vailed on this subject, particularly with re- 
habitants had suffered more than those of! spect to drainage. The old system of 
other towns. The consequence was, that | drains, six feet five inches by four feet five 
attempts had been made to remedy its | inches, cost three times as much as earthen- 
sanitary condition ; but at this moment | ware pipes, which were a great deal more 
the town had lapsed into all its former | effectual and far more economical, particu- 
misery and filth. It was now almost des- | larly for courts and alleys. Then the sup- 
titute of drainage, and with a very inade- | ply of water was miserably deficient, the 
quate supply of water. The report stated | poor having to purchase it at an exorbitant 
that in some of the towns the contents of rate, and to fetch it from a considerable 
the common sewers are collected into stag- | distance. The objections to the measure, 
nant reservoirs in the immediate vicinity | now under consideration, were chiefly made 
of the population. In the same way—_| by interested individuals, and those who 
whether they turned to the district of Lan- | considered themselves the possessors of 
eashire with Dr. Lyon Playfair, visited the | vested rights. He thought any measure 
West Riding with Mr. Smith of Deanston, | of a sanitary nature relating to London 
inspected the midland manufacturing towns, | would best be discussed by itself. When 
such as Coventry and Leicester, with Mr. they considered the numerous boards in 
Martin, or traversed the mining districts | London, and that the commission of drain- 
around Merthyr Tydvil, they would find a | age was entirely different from that in other 
similar repetition of the causes of disease | parts of England, it would be admitted 
and sickness, in crowded: courts and | that it would be a matter of great difficulty, 
lanes, without ventilation or sewerage, or| if not an impossibility, to comprise in this 
any of the requisites for comfortable or| Bill regulations applicable to this great 
even decent existence. No one could) metropolis. Having paid much attention 
read these accounts without coming to/ to the condition of the humbler classes in 
the irresistible conclusion that some large ; great towns he had come to the conclusion 
measure such as this was absolutely | that it was absolutely necessary for the 
necessary to improve the condition of the | safety of all that great alterations and im- 
people, and effect those alterations which | provements should be made. By making 
were indispensable to their improvement. | such improvements they would rally these 
It would appear from the reports that there | classes round the institutions of the coun- 
was an increase of five years in the life of try; but if they neglected these improve- 
those who lived in sewered districts, as | ments the people would be discontented 
compared with those who were not so ad-| that nothing had been done for them. By 
vantageously circumstanced. Thus it) a measure of this nature they would do 
seemed in the power of the House to pro- | much to increase the security of property, 
long the life of a great mass of people! especially if it were followed by measures 
to that extent by making those improve-| for improving the moral condition of the 
ments which scientific inquiry proved to be | people. By such measures they would be 
so necessary. He hoped the House would | able to change in a great measure the con- 
agree with him in thinking that these evils | dition of large bodies of the population of 
should be met by some such measure as | great towns, and to make them contented 
that before them. The hon. Member for} and cheerful. When hon. Gentlemen ex- 
Warwickshire asserted it would be a most! pressed their desire of upholding property, 
costly measure, but the calculations of the | he would remind them that the poor man’s 
most experienced men tended to an oppo- | property was his health, strength, and power 
site conclusion; and even if it were expen- | to labour, and that upon these depended 





sive, the country would gain more than ten | the support of his wife and children. They 
times the outlay in the decrease in poor-| would paralyse, they would destroy his ca- 
tates, in the health and comfort, and, | pacity to win his bread if they did not 
above all, in the contentment of the great | give him that protection to his health by 
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which alone he would be enabled to main- 
tain himself and family. According to 
one of the best authorities, it appeared that 
in one county alone—Lancashire, there 
were annually 336,000 cases of preventi- 
ble disease, and that the cost resulting 
therefrom amounted to no less 4,000,000/. 
He hoped, therefore, they would lay aside 
all party feelings, and consent to go into 
Committee, with the view of passing some 
large sanitary measure for the improvement 
of the condition of the suffering masses in 
the great towns of the kingdom. 

Mr. CHARLES PEARSON said, it 
was with great reluctance he should oppose 
the Bill going into a Committee, but he felt 
it to be his duty to resist upon principle 
its second reading. It was frequently very 
difficult to determine, in respect of Bills in 
that House, what might be properly called 
their principle, to warrant their rejection 
in limine, and in what were their details 
capable of modification if referred to a 
Committee. In the present Bill he con- 
sidered its principles were two—first, that 
the Ministers of the day might, by Order 
in Council, upon application of a small 
fragment of the inhabitants of the great 
mass of the cities, boroughs, and districts 
of the country, order the local authorities 
of the place to be deprived of the indepen- 
dent conduct and action which was the 
glory of our Saxon institutions, and, like 
ricketty children, be placed in the go-cart 
of central government. The other prin- 
ciple of the Bill was, that Scotland, Ire- 
land, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the metropolis of London, 
should be excluded from the Bill, and be 
left for future legislation. [Viscount 
Morretn : Not Oxford and Cambridge. ] 
Well, Oxford and Cambridge were not ex- 
eluded from the amended, but they were 
not in the original one. Against these prin- 
ciples it was his intention to enter his pro- 
test, both by his voice and by his vote. If 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Urquhart) 
had persevered in his original Amendment, 
that no alteration of the law was necessary 
to secure sanitary improvements, he would 
not have obtained his (Mr. Pearson’s) sup- 
port; but in resisting the Bill upon the 
broad principle of its un-English and un- 
constitutional character, the hon. Member 
for Stafford should have his hearty coneur- 
rence. He felt it right to make this de- 
claration at the outset of his speech, to 
guard himself against the misrepresenta- 
‘tion to which he might be otherwise ex- 
posed, as the advocates of this measure, 
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both in and out of the House, were disin. 
genuous enough to represent that the 9 
ponents of the Bill were the enemies of 
the comforts of the poor. It was true, 
that as a metropolitan Member he might 
be said to be uninterested, as far as his 
constituents were concerned, in the fate of 
the Bill. It had been said, that the Mem. 
bers for Lambeth, Finsbury, the Tower 
Hamlets, the City, Greenwich, and South. 
wark, might maintain their popularity with 
their constituents, at the same time that 
they supported the Bill, because the Min. 
isters had yielded to their representations, 
and had excluded the metropolis from the 
operation of this objectionable measure; but 
it would be a shortsighted policy if the 
metropolitan Members adopted this course, 
for as surely as the Bill before the House 
was carried, so surely would the metropo- 
litan boroughs be subjected to the same 
fate. In fact, the noble Premier, with 
his usual frankness, had declared that that 
was his intention. The noble Lord had 
described, in somewhat graphic characters, 
his interview with the Lord Mayor, when 
this subject was first promulgated. The 
Lord Mayor had not considered himself at 
liberty to narrate the circumstances of the 
interview to which the noble Premier had 
referred. He was left, therefore, to draw 
upon his imagination to figure out the de- 
tails. The noble Lord said, the Lord 
Mayor had asked, ‘‘ Do you mean te in- 
clude the city of London in your Sanitary 
Bill?”’ ‘I do,”’ responded his Lordship. 
‘Then I shall give it my utmost opposi- 
tion,” rejoined the Lord Mayor. I cannot 
(said the hon. Member) imagine that such 
a curt and unceremonious conversation 
upon such an important occasion sufficed 
these two great functionaries, the First Min- 
ister of the Crown and the first magistrate 
of the City; but as there was no Homer to 
sing, like the deeds of Ulysses at the cave 
of Polyphemus, I will let my imagination 
strike the strings, to record this scene, a8 
I may presume it actually occurred. 
must do the noble Lord the justice to say 
that he is not in the slightest degree 
amenable to the suspicion entertained by 
some of the opponents of the Bill, that the 
noble Lord has excluded the metropolis out 
of any affection for the City; on the con- 
trary, the failing of noble minds exhibits 
itself conspicuously in his Lordships ac 
tions; fearing lest his affection for the eit 
zens should prompt him to give their 10- 
terests undue support, he is in danger of 
guarding against undue favour, by bestow- 
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ing upon them an undue measure of his 

werful opposition. But to return to 
facts (the hon. Member continued) the 
noble Lord no doubt communicated to the 
Lord Mayor, at the interview, his inten- 
tion to breakfast upon the cotton lords of 
Liverpool and Manchester, to dine upon 
the less digestible hardware representa- 
tives of Birmingham and Sheffield, and to 
sup upon his favoured constituents of the 
metropolis. He trusted that the hon. 
Members for the northern boroughs would 
be too far north, and the Members for the 
metropolitan burghs would be too wide 
awake, to fall into this trap. ‘‘ Divide 
and conquer’ was an old adage. If the 
representatives of the metropolis joined 
the Ministers to fasten this un-English Bill 
on the country, they must expect the coun- 
try party would hereafter unite with the 
Ministers to visit the same measure upon 
themselves. The hon. Member who had 
preceded him in the debate had read long 
extracts from the report of the Health of 
Towns Association and other documents, 
to prove that the labouring classes of this 
country were sunk into the lowest state of 
poverty, misery, wretchedness, and crime, 
principally on account of the low state of 
their physical position, in’ consequence of 
the neglect of the local authorities to make 
arrangements for the proper sewage and 
cleansing of their dwellings, and that, 
therefore, it was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to pass the Bill, in order to give the 
Government officers the power of enforcing 
better sanitary arrangements than could 
be obtained by local authorities. He de- 
nied both the fact stated, and the inference 
deduced. It was an unfounded calumny 
upon the meritorious class to which those 
statements referred. A large meeting was 
held in London the other day on this im- 
portant question. It was true, no Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government was present, 
hor was either of those important Gentle- 
men who in that House exerted them- 
selves to collect Members together. It 
was @ meeting convened by the Health 
of Towns Association, the Metropolitan 
Association, and the Philanthropic Asso- 
ciation, They had challenged men as zea- 
lous in the cause of sanitary improvements 
as themselves to appear before their self- 
constituted tribunal to be tried for having 
neglected those sanitary measures of which 
these said parties, forsooth, called them- 
selves the advocates. He himself had been 
summoned to appear, and did appear, before 
their tribunal, and he would read one of the 
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resolutions passed, in order to protect him- 
self from the unfounded assertion that he 
and those who opposed this Bill were oppos- 
ed to the objects it professed to carry out. 
The resolution expressed a concurrence in 
the opinion that good drainage and an ample 
supply of water were highly conducive to 
the cleanliness, the comfort, the health, 
and the morals of the population, and that 
those objects might be obtained under the 
old system of local government. This was 
a resolution passed ata large meeting in 
the metropolis, convened by the supporters 
of the noble Lord, and by an association 
of which he was a distinguished member. 
In this country all our sanitary arrange- 
ments were made under the authority of 
the law, and by means of local institutions. 
In foreign countries, sanitary arrangements 
were made by the Government, or, if by 
local institutions, they were still under 
the control of the State authorities. This 
Bill proceeded upon the latter principle, 
for, though it left an appearance of au- 
thority in the possession of the local 
boards, it placed a barren sceptre in their 
hands, for the local authorities were con- 
trolled by the Government. What had 
been the result in those countries in which 
a precisely similar system prevailed? In 
France, before the late revulsion, out of an 
income of 54,000,000/.a year, 18,000,0002. 
had been expended in purposes connected 
with the civil administration of the coun- 
try, and 500,000 persons were in the em- 
ployment, and their offices in the pat- 
ronage, of the Government, and upon 
them devolved the expenditure of this 
enormous sum; so that 18,000,0002. a 
year was used to keep the Administration 
of the day in power, by corrupting the 
votes of those who kept them there. If 
the tree was known by its fruit, it might 
be seen from other nations what would be 
the effect of centralisation over the institu- 
tions of this country. In all parts of 
France the corporations and sanitary regu- 
lators were under the control of Govern- 
ment influence; and what did we find ? 
In France, the proportion of annual deaths 
to the whole population was 1 in 42; in 
Prussia, 1 in 38; in Austria, 1 in 33; in 
Russia, 1 in 28; in London, 1 in 37; and 
in England, 1 in 45. Thus in England, 
under our system of self-government, the 
proportion of deaths to the population was 
less than in any other country; and even 
in the metropolis, so much calumniated, 
the duration of life was greater than in 
any Continental capital, and the moral 
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condition of the population was much 
higher. The Gentlemen who had pre- 
pared the New Poor Law had said, that 
early marriages were evidence of a low 
state of the social condition of a coun- 
try, and that an excess of illegitimate chil- 
dren in proportion to the births afforded 
the strongest evidence of the low state 
of the social and moral condition of a 
country. It appeared, from statistical 
returns, that the annual marriages in 
France were 1 in 62; in Prussia, 1 in 
56; in Austria, 1 in 62; in Russia, 
1 in 49; in England, 1 in 66; and in Lon- 
don, 1 in 102: so that in England, where 
the humbler classes were calumniated, 
as being in a low and degraded moral 
condition, as compared with those of 
other countries, instead of being sunk 
in the dirt and mire of misery and 
misconduct, they stood out in noble re- 
lief. Then as to illegitimate births; 
what was the moral state of other coun- 
tries? In France, in every 1,000 births 
928 were legitimate, and 72 illegitimate; 
in Austria, 886 legitimate, and 114 illegi- 
timate; in England, 933 legitimate, and 
67 illegitimate; and, in London, 968 
legitimate, and 32 only illegitimate. Com- 
pare this with Paris, where, in every 1,000 
births, 711 only were legitimate and 289 
illegitimate ; with Berlin, where the pro- 
portion was 850 to 150; and with St. Pe- 
tersburgh, where it was 812 to 228. The 
registry of the returns showed that, until 
the passing of the New Poor Law, which 
was designed to repress illegitimacy by 
casting the burden of the child upon the 
weaker vessel, in London and England the 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate 
children was 25 per cent less than now. 
Representing, as he did, a metropolitan 
borough, it might be said that he had no- 
thing to do with the sanitary question; Lon- 
don, Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, and 
Finsbury, not being included in the Bill. 
He did not think he now saw in the 
House a single representative of a metro- 
politan district. The noble Lord who had 
a large portion of what was known as the 
harmlessness of the dove, with, however, 
a small modicum of the antagonistic qua- 
lity, had thought it best to fight his 
opponents separately and singly, by first 
bringing in a Bill that should take 
in all the towns except the metro- 
politan districts; and he (Mr. Pearson) 
dared say that many of the Members for 
the metropolitan districts would vote for 
the measure. They could say to their 
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constituents, ‘You are left out— wh 
should we oppose the Bill? Let us sup. 
port the Government in putting down the 
Tory Members who oppose it.” He (Mr, 
Pearson) did not, however, think he should 
risk his popularity by dividing on this 
occasion, in company with the Gentle. 
men who sat on those (the Opposi- 
tion) benches. The metropolitan bo. 
roughs should sympathise with Manches. 
ter, Birmingham, and other large towns; 
and he had heard it said that those 
towns were to be left out in the Commit. 
tee. The noble Lord the Member for 
London had heard many hard expressions 
used towards him, on the supposition that 
he had excluded the metropolis on account 
of his political connexion with the place, 
It was doing that noble Lord only justice 
to say that there was not the slightest 
foundation for this imputation. The pub- 
lic mind had been drugged with the gross. 
est misrepresentations in respect to the 
sanitary condition of the kingdom. He 
found it stated in a pamphlet from the 
Health of Towns Association, that 58,000 
children had been destroyed in London 
—that 58,000 children had died in the 
city more than would have died if the 
rate of mortality there had been the same 
as at Lewisham. Why should Lewisham 
be selected—a place of 500 or 600 inha- 
bitants, to be compared with the City, con- 
taining 120,000—in which, instead of the 
deaths of children being annually 58,000 
in excess of the ordinary rate of mortality, 
the whole number of deaths under ten 
years of age did not amount to one-tenth 
of the number stated in this pamphlet. 
Looking at the efforts which had been 
made to influence votes upon this ques- 
tion, he could not refrain from repeating 
his conviction that those efforts were based 
upon the grossest untruths. But though 
he thus frankly avowed his disbelief of 
those statements, it did not therefore ne- 
cessarily follow that he was opposed to all 
good sanitary measures. On the contrary, 
no one more earnestly desired than he did 
to see a useful Health of Towns Bill car- 
ried through that House, applying not to 
the country only, but to the city of London 
and the whole of the metropolitan districts. 
Many facts came under his observation, 
and many were communicated to him, 
which left no doubt in his mind upon that 
subject. He could state one case, which 
was founded upon a report of the Statis- 
tical Society—a case the details of which 
were calculated to make every man feel it 
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to be a deep humiliation to live in a coun- 
try where such scenes could take place. 
The report had been made by men of the 
very highest reputation; and what did it 
show? No less than this — that, in eigh- 
teen houses which had been examined con- 
secutively, the population was so pressed 
together, that the maximum quantity of 
air which any individual enjoyed for respi- 
ratory purposes was only 270 cubic feet, 
and the minimum but 52 cubie feet; the 
average being 176 eubic feet. Now, it 
was well known that in felons’ prisons the 
State allowed 1,000 cubic feet for each 
criminal. This was the state of things in 
a locality which he should presently name. 
There was nothing so bad in Birmingham, 
in theCity, or in any other town in the king- 
dom. In that wretched state human beings 
were huddled together—all ages, both 
sexes, fathers and daughters, mothers and 
sons, brothers and sisters, strangers and 
acquaintances, the sick and the healthy, 
the dying and the dead, with a proximity 
and under a pressure which the veriest 
brutes would resist. Looking, then, at 
such enormities as these, he professed his 
perfect readiness to join any man who was 
willing to aid in putting an end to such 
monstrous evils. Where were those atro- 
cities to be found, and to whom were they 
owing? They were to be found in the me- 
tropolis of England, and they were to be 
imputed to the management of the Woods 
and Forests; yet at this moment the 
House were told that the Bill was so al- 
tered that there would be no paid Commis- 
sioners, and that the practical carrying out 
of the measure would be left to the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
Was it really a fact that that department 
had so little to do that they could find 
time enough and to spare for such under- 
takings as this? Was it to be expected 
that the public would place unbounded 
confidence in the management of the 
Woods and Forests when they were told 
that the present condition of Church- 
street, St Giles’s, was to be traced to the 
proceedings of that board? That was 
the locality to which he alluded when he 
spoke of human beings huddled together 
with an average of only 176 cubic feet of 
air for respiratory purposes. Some time 
ago the Commissioners of Woods and For- 
rests conceived the design of forming a new 
street, for the purpose of enabling persons 
who rode in carriages to proceed easily 
from the west-end to the city, and return 
at their pleasure. For that purpose they 
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pulled down a large number of the houses in 
St. Giles, and increased the packing toge- 
ther of the people to an extent 67 per cent 
greater than their previous condition had 
rendered necessary. Before the formation 
of the new street there was a full current 
of air through Church-street, and its ven- 
tilation was further helped by a cross cur- 
rent. Both these were put an end to—a 
lofty wall was built across the street, and 
it was converted into a cul de sac, in order 
that the eyes of the wealthy as they passed 
should not be offended by looking on the 
condition of the poor. 

Viscount MORPETH was sure that 
the hon. Member for Lambeth would 
gladly be set right on any point where 
his information happened to be imperfect. 
He begged to inform the hon. Member 
that the formation of the new street had 
been carried on, not under the direction of 
the department of Woods and Forests, but 
under that of a Commission, in which the 
Lord Mayor of London was included. 

Mr. PEARSON resumed: Assuming 
it to be as the noble Lord suggested, that 
these operations had been conducted by 
a Commission, of which the Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests and the Lord Mayor 
were members, the House must very well 
know that in Commissions of the kind to 
which he alluded there always was intro- 
duced a certain number of persons who were 
technically called dummies, in order to give 
such schemes the appearance of popularity. 
Surely every person in that House must 
be perfectly aware, that in the presence of 
such a Minister of the Crown as the noble 
Lord opposite, even the Lord Mayor of 
London would sink into measureless insig- 
nificance—that in the deliberations of such 
a Commission the opinions of the Lord 
Mayor would not have the slightest weight; 
and this was another proof of the impro- 
priety of intrusting the practical execution 
of such a measure to men so respectable 
as the Lord Mayor, or so great as the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests; 
but who, it was manifest, could not be cog- 
nisant of the working of a measure car- 
ried on in their name. He would state 
another fact or two: the law placed at 
the disposal of the Woods and Forests a 
very large revenue for the improvement 
of the metropolis by opening and drain- 
ing confined courts and alleys; and though 
the district of Church-street, St. Giles’s, 
stood in the utmost need of good sewerage, 
and though 100/. would have been suffi- 
cient for accomplishing that object, yet the 
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Woods and Forests, with the utmost indif- 
ference to the wants of the locality, were 
unable to find 100I. for their relief. Look- 
ing, then, at the whole of the question, 
and considering dispassionately the provi- 
sions of the Bill, he could not do otherwise 
than say, that the House would act wisely 
if they placed more confidence in the dis- 
cretion and integrity of local authorities, 
and left their operations unshackled by Go- 
vernment officials. Centralisation was not 
always and necessarily the best mode of 
dealing with questions of this nature. Past 
events had shown that the care used by 
the public functionaries of this metropolis 
in great emergencies was most effectual. 
When the cholera last afflicted Europe, the 
deaths from that disease in Paris were one 
in forty, while in London they were only 
one in 400. Paris lost upwards of 18,000, 
and the city of London less than 600 by 
the disease. Although he was most anx- 
ious for a good sanitary measure, yet he 
by no means wished for any such Bill as 
that then before the House; and he hoped 
that the metropolis of England would never 
submit to the passing of any such Act. 
Lorp ASHLEY was anxious to impress 
on the House the absolute and indispens- 
able necessity of instituting some measure 
which might remove some portion at least 
of the grievances that pressed so severely 
on the working population. His hon. Friend 
near him said the other night that this was 
essentially a working man’s question, and 
he had never in his life said a truer thing, 
for it affected the whole of the working 
man’s life: it began at home; it affected 
his capacity to eat and sleep in comfort, to 
go abroad, and to gain alivelihood by which 
he might be enabled to rear his family in 
comfort and respectability. He knew that 
this question was well comprehended by 
the working classes, and was one of the 
questions they had really at heart. He 
had not attended a single meeting of work- 
ing people in which this had not been a 
prominent feature; he had constant cor- 
respondence with them from all parts of 
the country, and in every part he found 
them alive to this question. He need only 
mention that the other day, when there 
was a meeting of trade delegates in the 
metropolis, amongst the grievances urged, 
and the first on which they came to a reso- 
lution, which they did him the honour to 
communicate to him, was the sanitary con- 
dition in which they and their families were 
left by the neglect of legislative enact- 
ments. He, therefore, assured the House 
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that this was a most important question 
not only with respect to the moral eondj. 
tion of the working classes, but also in re. 
ference to the amount of political content 
or discontent which they would find exist. 
ing amongst the masses. Nor was this a 
question which touched persons of a higher 
class at second-hand only. They knew 
the result of sanitary abuses by the large 
addition to the rates, by the increased de- 
mands on private charity, by accessions to 
the bills of mortality; and, more, they 
knew it in some eases by the results on 
themselves. Fever might break out in 
some noxious and remote district; but 
when at length it came to desolate some 
contiguous and wealthier region, then they 
began to see the consequences of this in- 
tolerable evil. He did not mean to conceal 
or deny that there were great difficulties 
in legislating on this subject, and no doubt 
the proposition of remedies was beset by 
every species of obstacle. A great num- 
ber of local interests were to be encoun- 
tered, a great number of local feelings to 
be provoked, and no doubt it required some 
fortitude and perseverance to devise a le- 
gislative measure which should apply a re- 
medy to all these prodigious evils. But 
that could be no argument whatever for 
stopping this measure on the very thresh- 
old, for refusing to go into Committee, and 
there seeing whether they could draw the 
teeth and pare the talons of this lion, 
which had created so much terror. He 
gave the Government the highest praise 
for the manner in which they had address- 
ed themselves to this question, and the 
boldness with which they had encoun- 
tered the opposition and braved the difi- 
culties surrounding the question. But he 
would fairly tell them, that he thought the 
measure was susceptible of very great im- 
provement in Committee; but whether it 
was so or not, he implored the House to 
let the Government have an opportunity 
of dealing with the measure in Committee; 
for it was one, as he said before, which had 
taken such strong hold of the minds of the 
people, that it was essentially necessary to 
prove to them, not only by general argu- 
mentation, but in detail, what was fea- 
sible in regard to the removal of the 
various abominations existing. He con- 
fessed he was very much astonished when 
he heard it stated by certain Members 
in that House, and out of it, that the 
law as it now stood was adequate to the 
removal of those evils. If they looked 
at the list of Acts on the Statute-book, 
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they would find, no doubt, a great num-| the other that, though many people took 
her levelled at abuses of this nature, | exceptions to parts of this Bill, yet upon 
which might perhaps be remedied if all | the whole they thought it exceedingly good, 
those Acts were enforced; but to say/and called for by the necessities of the 
that the Statute-book was open to all, | country, and therefore requested their re- 
was like the well-known saying, that the | presentatives not to give way to any local 
London Tavern was open to all: it was | interests, but to suffer the general neces- 
open, no doubt, provided you could pay for sity to overrule them. He should, there- 
it, But this was a most perplexing and | fore, vote for going into Committee, with 
tedious process, which you could not call 'a view to the introduction of such amend- 
upon the working men, or any number of | ments as might be found necessary. The 
them, to put in operation. The old laws | hon. Member for West Surrey had asked, 
might be equal to the removal of abuses, | what possible connection there could be be- 
but they were by no means equal to the | tween typhus and crime? Could there be 
institution of improvements : there was a | a doubt that the same condition of things 
law for removing masses of filth or noxious and habits of life which gave rise to fever, 
stenches, but there was none by which you | also powerfully stimulated to the perpetra- 
could furnish to the working classes a pure, | tion of crime. If the hon. Member would 
ample, and constant supply of water. The | consider the modes of life too prevalent 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. H. | amongst some unfortunate classes, and the 
Drummond) had remarked that some per- | noxious influences by which they were sur- 
sons had got up an agitation for the pur- | rounded, he would perceive with the slight- 
pose of forcing this measure on the coun- | est consideration that their operation on 
try. He (Lord Ashley) had been most | the physical state was such as made it im- 
deeply implicated in the movement, and | possible for them to practise many of the 
was earnestly anxious to carry a legisla- | lessons of decency and virtue which they 
tive measure in furtherance of the object; | might have practised in their early life. 
he, therefore, took to himself all the blame ; The noble Lord then quoted, in illustra- 
of the hon. Member’s reflection, and left | tion, the statements of Dr. Neil Arnot re- 
him to prove what selfish interests he (Lord | specting the condition of Glasgow, and 
Ashley) had in the matter. He asked the | Mr. F. Cooper respecting that of South- 
hon. Gentleman whether it was not the | ampton :— 

ease that in the opposition to this measure | “In Glasgow, which I first visited, it was found 


there was not full as much of selfish and | that the great mass of the fever cases occurred in 
| the low wynds and dirty narrow streets and courts, 


pecuniary taterest re the areonty of the | in which, because lodging was there cheapest, the 
great reform to which he looked ? When poorest and most destitute naturally had their 
the hon. Member treated this subject with | abodes. From one such locality, between Argyle- 
such great jocosity, he (Lord Ashley) | street and the river, 754 of about 5,000 cases of 
really thought the hon. Member must | fever which occurred in the previous year were 
have f tt h lias carried to the hospitals. In a perambulation on 

© sorgotten, OF perhaps never kn WD, | the morning of September 24 with Mr. Chadwick, 
the very deep feeling entertained upon this | Dr. Alison, Dr. Cowan (since deceased, who had 
question throughout the country, and could | laboured so meritoriously to alleviate the misery 
not have known that in almost every large | of the poor in Glasgow), the police magistrate, 
town and populous locality boards had been | and others, we examined these wynds, and to give 
homed for th r] ki <odi- an idea of the whole vicinity I may state as fol- 
ormed tor the purpose of making periodl { lows :—We entered a dirty low passage like a 
cal reports, and exciting public interest on 


house door, which led from the street through the 
the subject, all beginning and ending with | first house to a square court immediately behind, 
one and the same complaint, the utter in- 


which court, with the exception of a narrow path 
adequacy of the law for the removal of the round it, leading to another long passage through 
great and pressing evils now endured. The 

city which he (Lord Ashley) represented, 
might almost be said to be in clover as re- 
garded this question. Two petitions, very 
amply and respectfully signed by the in- 
habitants of Bath, had been presented to 
the House; one to the effect that, approv- 
ing of many parts of the Bill, they thought 
that, on the whole, they could make out 
such a case for Bath that it ought to be 
exempted from the operation of the law; 


a second house, was occupied entirely as a dung 
receptacle of the most disgusting kind. Beyond 
this court the second passage led to a second 
square court, occupied in the same way by its 
dunghill ; and from this court there was yet a 
third passage leading to a third court and third 
dungheap. There were no privies or drains there, 
and the dungheaps received all filth which the 
swarm of wretched inhabitants could give ; and 
we learned that a considerable part of the rent of 
the houses was paid by the produce of the dung- 
heaps. Thus, worse off than wild animals, many 
of which withdraw to a distance and conceal their 
ordure, ‘the dwellers in these courts converted 
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their shame into a kind of money by which their 
lodging was to be paid! The interiors of these 
houses and their inmates correspond with the ex- 
teriors. We saw half-dressed wretches crowding 
together to be warm; and in one bed, although 
in the middle of the day, several women were im- 
prisoned under a blanket, because many others 
who had on their backs all the articles of dress 
that belonged to the party were then out of doors 
in the streets. This picture is so shocking that, 
without ocular proof, one would be disposed to 
doubt the possibility of the facts; and yet there 
is, perhaps, no old town in Europe that does not 
furnish parallel examples. London, before the great 
fire of 1666, had few drains, and had many such 
scenes, and the consequence was a pestilence oc- 
curring at intervals of about 12 years, each de- 
stroying at an average about a fourth of the in- 
habitants. Who can wonder that pestilential dis- 
ease should originate and spread in such situa- 
tions? And, as a contrast, it may be observed 
here, that when the kelp manufacture lately ceas- 
ed on the western shores of Scotland, a vast popu- 
lation of the lowest class of people, who had been 
supported chiefly by the wages of kelp labour, re- 
mained in extreme want, with cold, hunger, and 
almost despair pressing them down—yet, as their 
habitations were scattered and in pure air, cases 
of fever did not arise among them.” 


With respect to Southampton, Mr. Francis 
Cooper, surgeon, stated— 

“ During the period of my parochial attendance 
on the poor, I have more than once been compel- 
led, in the depth of winter, and at midnight, to 
stand in the street, and walk to and fro till my 
assistance has been required, not being able to 
breathe the air of the apartment in which the 
wretched sufferer lay. And very recently, on 
being sent for to a poor woman, I was obliged to 
absent myself till the very moment of parturition, 
the air being so bad, so offensive, that a sort of 
stupor and lassitude rendered me unable to re- 
main. On visiting the patient the following morn- 
ing, I was curious to ascertain the actual dimen- 
sions of the outlet at the back of the tenement, 
and found it six feet long by three feet wide, and 
at the end of the yard, so called, a privy was 
erected, only about three feet deep, and from 
which the urine and other liquid deposits were 
carried away by ground leakage, thus keeping up 
continual smells of a most noxious character, and 
acting as one of the most active agents of destruc- 
tion to health. The rooms, too—only one above 
and below—were so low and small, so ill-contriv- 
ed, as to be unfit for human residence ; the struc- 
tural arrangements so utterly bad as to be a re- 
proach, not only to our civilisation, but to our 
very humanity. There was no water laid on, no 
convenience for stowage, the coals being under 
the stairs, and the pantry (I suppose I must call 
it so) being placed between the back door, open- 
ing on the yard and the sitting-room, into which 
every breeze from the west carried the effluvium 
from the spot at the back of the dwelling, and 
which, in warm weather, was continually breathed 
by the occupiers, whose powers of resistance to the 
deadly influence of such malaria could not possibly 
continue for any length of time. The tenements, 
several in number, were erected at the back of 
others of large dimensions, and on the side of 
undrained privies, without drainage, without water, 
with no positive useful structural arrangement of 
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any kind—mere brick and mortar run up, as the 
technical expression is, no party-wall (the Act of 
Lord Normanby is constantly evaded), no base. 
ment elevation, no internal appliance for securin 
comfort or preserving health, and yet 3s. 6d. 4 
week was paid for rent, 9/. 2s. a year, or 18 per 
cent, for what could not have amounted to more 
than 50/. or 60/., at the outside, as the original 
cost of erection. Who can wonder at the povert 
and wretchedness of the poor? Who can be “_ 
prised that disease makes such havoe amongst the 
labouring population? Need we comment on the 
disastrous tendencies which such a state of things 
suggests ?” 


The unhappy beings who were compelled 
to live in scenes of such putridity and filth 
grew gradually debilitated and powerless, 
They became unable to do a day’s work, 
and, sinking into the most abject condition 
of pauperism, were tempted to perpetrate 
deeds of violence, and to commit crimes of 
the foulest and most disgraceful descrip- 
tion. There was no man whose evidence 


on matters affecting the poor was of higher 
authority than Dr. Southwood Smith; and 
in his examination before the Commission- 
ers for Inquiring into the State of Large 
Towns and Populous Districts, he gives the 
following evidence :— 


“Do you think that neglect of decency and 
comfort is likely to render those persons reckless 
of consequences, and inclined to a mode of getting 
their living dishonestly ?—The neglect of the de- 
cencies of life must have a debasing effect on the 
human mind; and hopeless want naturally pro- 
duces recklessness. There isa point of wretched- 
ness which is incompatible with the existence of 
any respect for the peace or property of others; 
and to look in such a case for obedience to the 
laws when there is the slightest prospect of vio- 
lating them with impunity, is to expect to reap 
where you have not sown. 

“T have myself seen a young man, 20 years of 
age, sleeping in the same bed with his sister, a 
young woman 16 or 17 years old. That incestu- 
ous intercourse takes place under these circum- 
stances there is too much reason to believe ; and 
that when unmarried young men and women sleep 
together in the same room, the women become 
common to the men, is stated in evidence asa 
positive fact; but I regard another inevitable 
effect of this state of things as no less pernicious ; 
it is one of the influences which, for want of a 
better term, may be called unhumanising, because 
it tends to weaken and destroy the feelings and 
affections which are distinctive of the human 
being, and which raise him above the level of the 
brute. I have sometimes checked myself in the 
wish that men of high station and authority would 
visit these abodes of their less fortunate fellow- 
creatures, and witness with their own eyes the 
scenes presented there ; for I have thought that 
the same end might be answered in a way less 
disagreeable to them. They have only to visit 
the Zoological Gardens, and to observe the state 
of society in that large room which is appropriated 
to a particular class of animals, where every want 
is relieved and every appetite and passion gratified 
in full view of the whole community. In the 
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fithy and crowded streets in our large towns and 
cities you see human faces retrograding, sinking 
down to the level of these brute tribes, and you 
find manners appropriate to the degradation. Can 
any one wonder that there is among these classes 
of the people so little intelligence—so slight an 
approach to humanity—so total an absence of do- 
mestic affection, and of moral and religious feeling ? 
The experiment has been long tried ona large 
scale with a dreadful success, affording the demon- 
stration that if, from early infancy, you allow hu- 
man beings to live like brutes, you can degrade 
them down to their level, leaving to them scarcely 
more intellect, and no feelings and affections pro- 
per to human minds and hearts. Have you ex- 
amined frequently the houses of individuals among 
the poor in these neglected districts ?—Yes. 
Have you noticed particularly the state of the air 
in their apartments ?—I have ; and it sometimes 
happens to me in my visits to them, as physician 
to the Eastern Dispensary, that I am unable to 
stay in the room even to write the prescription. I 
am obliged, after staying the necessary time at 
the bedroom of the patient, to go into the air, or 
to stand at the door, and write the prescription ; 
for, such is the offensive and unwholesome state 
ofthe air, that I cannot breathe it even for that 
short time. What must it be to live in such an 
atmosphere, and to go through the process of dis- 
ease in it ?”” 

There was another witness also, whose tes- 
timony on such questions as those was of 
the very highest importance, the Rev. J. 
Clay, chaplain of Preston gaol; and he too 
was most decidedly of opinion that the 
physical condition of human beings exer- 
cised a most potent influence over their 
noral condition :— 

“Tt should be impressed upon every one desir- 
ous of the melioration of his kind, that filthiness 
of person and sordidness of mind are usually 
united; and if you would banish squalor and 
sickness from the labourers’ cottage, you must re- 
move ignorance and corruption from his head and 
heart. Amidst the dirt and disease of filthy back 
courts and alleys, and yards, vices and crimes are 
lurking altogether unimagined by those who have 
never visited such abodes.” 


Nothing could be more distinct than the 
rev. gentleman’s statement of the con- 
nexion between disease and crime, and be- 
tween filth and immorality. His own per- 
sonal observation entirely corroborated the 
testimony of Dr. Southwood Smith and 
Mr. Clay. From the examinations he had 
himself made, as well as from the evidence 
he had been able to collect, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that more than one half 
of the habits of intoxication which dis- 
graced large towns and populous districts 
arose from the sanitary condition in which 
the population were permitted to live. It 
Was impossible to visit the squalid localities 
which the poor were huddled together 
many of the towns of England, and to 
view their pallid, sinking, worn-out forms, 
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and their livid, hueless faces, without ex- 
periencing a feeling of compassion which 
almost prompted one to justify the act of 
human beings, who, to escape from the 
contemplation of their unutterable anguish, 
and to prop a sinking constitution, had re- 
course to ardent spirits, or other modes of 
fictitious excitement. He had gone over 
the records of the fever hospitals of Lon- 
don, and was enabled to trace in them the 
connexion between the sanitary and moral 
condition of the people. He had also dis- 
covered this terrible and startling truth, 
that fever, which was the offspring of bad 
air and defective drainage, fell, in the 
large proportion of cases, not on children, 
not on old people, but on adults in the very 
prime of life. It did not cut off those 
who, being very young, could not contribute 
to the general prosperity of the realm; nor 
those who, being very old, were a burden 
to it; but it hurried to the grave the heads 
of families, who left behind them a flock 
of children and a widow or widower, as the 
case might be, to be sustained out of the 
parish funds, or by the charity of private 
individuals. If the hon. Member for West 
Surrey, or any one else, doubted this state- 
ment, he would implore of him to peram- 
bulate the pauper districts of the metropo- 
lis, and judge for himself. He would 
then be able to know, by means of per- 
sonal inquiries, whether the fact was so, 
and also whether the poor people thus 
miserably cireumstanced were or were not 
sensible of their condition, and did or did 
not desire to be relieved from it. He 
(Lord Ashley) had repeatedly heard, from 
the lips of the poor themselves, this sick- 
ening and awful complaint—the full force 
of which might be felt with peculiar em- 
phasis, just at this moment when we were 
enjoying such delightful weather—that 
they looked with terror at the approach of 
fine weather. What was a blessing to 
others was to them a positive curse; for 
they assured him that when the sun shone 
forth in its full splendour, the ‘ summer 
stinks ’—that was their phrase—became 
altogether intolerable. Anything more 
pitiable, more touching, or more deplora- 
ble than that complaint, it was impossible 
to imagine. But the most cogent aspect 
in which this question could be viewed, 
was that which had reference to the influ- 
ence of the physical condition of those 
poor people on their moral nature. Let 
them collect the evidence of all the cler- 
gymen of all religious denominations—let 
them collect the evidence of all the Serip- 
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ture readers, district visitors, and city mis- 
sionaries throughout the kingdom—and if, 
out of the entire body, there could be 
found twenty to deny that there was an 
intimate connexion of misery with filth, 
and of crime with both—if there could be 
found twenty to deny that the connexion 
between the moral and physical condition 
of the poor was most intimate and inevit- 
able, he (Lord Ashley) would not only op- 
pose the present Bill, but would undertake 
to join any man or any number of men in 
an effort to resist any proposition that 
might at any future period be made to 
make this question the subject for a legis- 
lative enactment. His noble Friend the 
Member for Plymouth had been taunted 
for saying that all attempts to diffuse edu- 
cation amongst the poor were little better 
than vain and profitless, so long as they 
were permitted to continue in their present 
sanitary condition; but the noble Lord had 
said nothing more than had been already 
expressed on many occasions by others. 
He (Lord Ashley) concurred unreservedly 
in the statement, and was most distinctly 
of opinion that it was next to impossible 
that any genuine or lasting good should re- 
sult from education so long as Parliament 
left the people in their present condition. 
His experience of the ragged schools con- 
firmed him in the conviction, for he there 
saw the extreme difficulty, if not the ab- 
solute impossibility, of training children in 
the way they should go, who, after school 
hours, were permitted to return to the fil- 
thy purlieus from which they had issued in 
the morning, there to unlearn in one hour 
what their preceptors had spent a week in 
endeavouring to teach them. In a few 
isolated cases the power of education might 
prevail over all evil influences; but on the 
great mass of cases its beneficial effect 
would be wholly counteracted. He had 
to thank the House for the kindness with 
which they have heard him, and should 
apologise for having trespassed at such 
length on their attention. In conclusion, 
he would express an earnest hope that the 
House would permit the Bill to go into 
Committee, there to undergo such altera- 
tions and amendments as might be consid- 
ered necessary. He trusted that they 
would concede thus much; and by so doing 
make one onward step to the recovery of 
those unhappy people, and to the recogni- 
tion of their right to be placed on a level 
with sentient and immortal beings. 

Mr. MUNTZ hoped that such improve- 
ments would be made in the Bill in Com- 
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mittee as would render it useful to society 
and acceptable to the country at large. If 
it should come out of Committee no better 
than it went in, it would of course be com. 
petent for the House to reject it on the 
third reading. He did not wish to contra. 
dict any statement of the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath, whose intentions were 
uniformly so pure and philanthropic that 
one was disposed to hear with sympathy 
whatever he said or did; but he could not 
refrain from expressing an apprehension 
that the noble Lord’s zeal might induce 
him to expect from the Bill results which 
could never be realised by any sanitary 
measure. All the sanitary measures that 
were ever concocted could not confer lon. 
gevity on a needle pointer, a gun-barrel 
maker, or a type maker. The principle of 
centralisation was inculeated in the present 
Bill to far too great an extent. There was 
no sufficient reason that he had ever heard 
why the old practice of the English con- 
stitution, which left local affairs to the 
management of local boards, should be de- 
parted from. He was wiiling to admit, 
however, that it might, perhaps, be a very 
wise and judicious proceeding to have per- 
sons travelling through the different cities, 
towns, and boroughs of the kingdom, to 
ascertain from personal inspection whether 
the duties devolving on the local authorities 
with respect to the sanitary condition of 
the people were properly attended to or 
not. The persons so inspecting should send 
reports to the Secretary of State; and in 
cases where the local authorities persisted 
in a neglect of duty, the propriety of com- 
pelling them to act properly should, of 
course, be at once decided on. The Bill 
might be materially improved in all mat- 
ters which involved the principle of cen- 
tralisation, and by the introduction of pro- 
visions which would ensure to those who 
were to supply the money necessary for its 
operation the privilege of having the man- 
agement of it in their own hands. He 
would not oppose their going into Commit- 
tee, but was decidedly of opinion that great 
improvements ought to be introduced into 
it before it was imposed on the country. 
Mr. JOHN STUART complained that 
there had been much misrepresentation of 
the views of those who sat on the same side 
with him, and opposed going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Their true motives 
and views had been properly propounded 
by his Friend the hon. Member for 0x- 
fordshire, and by the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. G. Bankes), who had 
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geonded the Amendment now under con- 
dderation. What the hon. Member for 
Qsfordshire had proposed was, that be- 
fore going into Committee they should 
thoroughly understand certain principles 
which ought to guide their proceedings 
in Committee. Surely nothing could be 
more rational or more judicious. The 
hon. Member for Manchester had, with 
meat truth, observed that the principle of 
centralisation, which was found so often 
in the Bill that it might justly be termed 
its pervading principle, was highly ob- 
jecionable. So far from thinking that 
that principle of centralisation was essen- 
tial for such a measure as the present, he 
yas decidedly of opinion that it would be 
fatal to this and any other measure that 
might hereafter be introduced on the sub- 
ect. He was not alone in that opinion. 
It was shared by every one who had 
given the matter his unprejudiced atten- 
tion; and he was not without hope that 
the noble Lord who had charge of the 
Bill would on, consideration adopt that 
opinion himself. The Bill ought not to 


confer upon any one man in London, or 
any one class of men, be their number 
three or five, or what it might, the power 
of domineering over and dictating to every 


borough, city, and town in the kingdom. 
The hon. Member for Oxfordshire had de- 
cared his readiness to go at once into Com- 
mittee, if the Government would give any 
assurance that in Committee they would 
consent to consider that question as well 
as the most objectionable power proposed 
to be given to the Privy Council (but 
vhich would in fact be given to the cen- 
tral board in London under the order of 
the Privy Council), of repealing all private 
Acts of Parliament now in existence, re- 
lating to drainage and sewers, without 
Parliament knowing or hearing anything 
whatever on the subject. He would also 
consent to go into Committee, if Govern- 
ment would give an assurance of their 
readiness to reconsider those two most ex- 
ceptionable principles—principles which he 
ventured to predict would be fatal to the 
suecess of that and of any other measure 
that was tainted with them. He hoped 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, instead of lecturing the Gen- 
tlemen opposed to him for delay, which it 
vas in the power of the noble Lord him- 
self to avert, would, if he found that they 
iad made out a case in support of their 
views, adopt it, and act manfully upon it. 
¢ was sure that the Government had in- 
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tended to bring in a good Bill, and in or- 
der to that end they had bestowed great 
pains in collecting a mass of evidence to 
guide them. But he feared that they had 
been wofully misled by views impressed 
on them by certain parties, of whom he 
would not say that they were interested, 
but that they had been themselves led 
astray by most erroneous notions. Mr. 
Chadwick, whom he believed to be an in- 
telligent, industrious, and well-informed 
gentleman (he only knew him from his 
works), had collected all the evidence in 
favour of centralisation that could be any- 
where procured, and it was published in the 
Report of the Sub-Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Sanitary Improvement. To the 
result of that accumulation of testimony he 
begged to call attention. That Sub-Com- 
mittee had prepared eleven questions which 
were levelled at the inefficiency of all local 
authorities. One of those questions related 
to how far it was possible to find in any town 
in Great Britain persons fit to be entrusted 
with the imposing or collecting of a rate— 
[ Viscount MorretH: Perhaps it is right I 
should state that, to the best of my belief, 
Mr. Chadwick had no concern whatever 
with the publication to which the hon. and 
learned Member alludes.] That announce- 
ment of the noble Lord was rather strange, 
as the copy of the report from which he (Mr. 
Stuart) was reading had been sent to him 
from Mr. Chadwick himself. He had teen 
led to understand that Mr. Chadwick was the 
author; but whether that gentleman wrote 
the pamphlet or not, it was at least certain 
that his opinions were embodied in it. The 
tenth question was, ‘ Is there in the town 
any person who would be considered an 
authority with reference to sanitary work ?”’ 
An answer was returned to that question 
from various towns, great and small, and 
the result of the answer was given thus :— 
Out of fifty-nine cases the answer in forty- 
nine cases was ‘“* No,’’ The eleventh ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ Whether there was any person 
who would be considered an authority with 
respect to collecting or imposing a rate ?”’ 
The reply was ‘‘ No;” and amongst the 
towns comprised in that reply was the city 
of London. The fact of the matter was, the 
Bill, as framed on the principle now embo- 
died in it, was a libel on every town in the 
kingdom. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Surrey had given them a 
short account of the provisions of this Bill, 
which prominently brought into view the 
objectionable parts of it. It appeared that 
by the principle of centralisation embodied 
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in this Bill, the central board might issue 
orders to enter the house of any man in 
any town in England, make such improve- 
ments as they thought fit, at such time as 
they thought fit, and then compel him to 
pay for their improvements, however much 
he might dislike them. He would say that 
was a monstrous clause, and that the people 
of England would never stand the imposition 
of such a power. He hoped the noble Lord 
would define what the powers of the cen- 
tral board were to be. The principle of 
centralisation, in his opinion, if worth any- 
thing, was to give an absolute power to 
the board in London in the administration 
of all the provisions of the Bill. They 
might depend upon it that the existence of 
a central power, with absolute authority to 
issue its orders from London, would pre- 
vent the due working of this Bill. Instead 
of now being at work in the Committee 
examining the clauses of this Bill, in order 
to pass it as speedily as possible into a 
law, the House was now in the second 
night of a debate, in which the question 
to be considered was whether the central- 
ising principle was one which ought to be 
carried to the extent to which this Bill pro- 
posed to carry it. He thought that the 


suggestion of the hon. Member for Oxford- 


shire should not be rejected. That hon. 
Member had said that, instead of a central 
board permanently existing for the purpose 
of meddling and interfering, and, if they 
pleased, domineering over every town in 
England on sanitary matters, they should 
take the Inclosure Act, introduced by the 
noble Lord the Member for Falkirk in the 
year 1845, as a model for the present Bill; 
and he (Mr. Stuart) did not hear any one 
say a word in answer to that suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire. He did 
not say that the present Bill could not be 
made a good Bill. If the noble Lord would 
only consider the nature of the provisions 
of the Bill of 1845 with reference to the 
constitution of the central board, he enter- 
tained the most confident expectations it 
would end in the model being adopted in 
reference to the present Bill. He sub- 
mitted that the Government should con- 
sider the matter before they plunged into 
Committee. 1f they went into Committee 
with the Bill in its present shape, it would 
be impossible to get it through in six 
months. The noble Lord the Member for 
Falkirk so entirely agreed with them in 
thinking that a proper sanitary measure 
was necessary, that he did not oppose the 
Motion to go into Committee; but he had 
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given notice of a Motion which would 
knock the Bill on the head—he meant go 
far as the principle of centralisation wag 
concerned. He understood the noble Lord 
to give notice to move the omission in the 
Committee of the 4th and Sth Clauses, 
They were the clauses to authorise the q 
pointment of the General Board of Health 
and its supervision over all the towns in 
the country. They were the clauses by 
which three gentlemen in Somerset House, 
or in whatever locality this board was to 
exist, were to have absolute power over all 
the local authorities in the kingdom. That, 
in fact, was the principle they were con- 
tending about, and the principle which the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire wished to 
| have considered and discussed before going 
|into Committee. Now, if they went into 
Committee, and if the 4th and 5th Clauses 
were expunged, what would become of the 
Bill? He defied the Government to carry 
| this Bill with its centralising powers, and 
| with the powers to the Privy Council to 





| repeal all or any of the local Acts of Par. 


liament that had been passed. He im- 
| plored of the Government to give way on 
| this point, and allow them to go into Com- 

mittee, and procced on a scheme different 
| from that now proposed by the noble Lord 
| so as to earry through an efficient measure, 

He would remind the House that the Bill 
of the noble Lord the Member for Falkirk, 
in 1845, was opposed by those who now 
supported the Government, but who at that 
time sat on the Opposition benches. The 
noble Lord sought to appoint commissioners 
for the purposes of inclosure, to whom, for 
a time, the power should be committed; 
and when that proposition was made, it 
was urged to give the power to the Tithe 
Commissioners. The nature and scope of 
the objection urged in argument was, that 
the Enclosure Act was a private and local 
matter, and that it was wrong to appoint 
a board in London, having power to ex- 
tend over the whole kingdom and inter- 
fere in private and local matters. The 
noble Lord the Member for Falkirk was 
opposed by the present Government: they 
thought it too much that the then Govern- 
ment should have the appointment of 8 
commission; they told them to renounce 
the patronage and give the office to the 
Tithe Commissioners, whom the previous 
Whig Government had appointed them- 
selves. Now this Bill would give an im- 
mense amount of patronage to the Govern- 
ment, which ought to be entrusted to the 





local boards. Although he would not go 
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so far as to say that the Government had 
framed the Bill in its present objectionable 
shape in order merely to create patronage, 
et he was confident that motive would be 
attributed out of doors. Unfortunately 
Whig Governments had exhibited at all 
times wonderful powers of creating places, 
with proper salaries for their supporters. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment ought to know what was said out of 
doors on this subject. He (Mr. Stuart) 
had heard it stated, and truly stated, that 
such was the wonderful power of the Whigs 
to create places and salaries, that they had 
actually so contrived it that out of the 
famine in Ireland ten thousand pieces of 
patronage had been created; and his noble 
Friend the Member for Lynn (Lord G. 
Bentinck), always remarkable for his accu- 
racy and research, informed him that the 
number was understated at 10,000, and 
that, in fact, the number of persons employed 
in the distribution of relief to the famishing 
poor of Ireland was about sixteen thousand. 
The other principle of the measure was 
also objectionable, and on stronger grounds, 
if there could be stronger grounds of ob- 
jection than those he had mentioned. That 
principle was to entrust the Privy Council, 
at the suggestion of any person, with the 
power of repealing all or any of the local 
Acts throughout the country. They ob- 
jected to that scheme; they would say to 
the Government, let them have a body of 
men on the principle of the officers under 
the Enclosure Act of 1845; but let them 
not have power to set aside what had been 
done by the Legislature, at the suggestion 
of any general board. Let them recollect 
that no local Acts were now passed with- 
out inquiry; and were they to give a power 
to the Privy Council, at the suggestion of 
the General Board of Health, to repeal 
those Acts? He protested against going 
into Committee on this Bill until he was 
satisfied as to the principle on which it 
was to be carried out. 

Captain PECHELL was willing to be- 
lieve that the noble Lord who had been 
charged with this Bill was desirous of car- 
rying out useful objects so far as the same 
was in his power. He was aware that 
there existed a great feeling throughout 
the country that something ought to be 
done with regard to the sanitary question. 
He had been a Member of that House for 
fourteen years, and during the whole of 
that time he had uniformly opposed every 
attempt to carry out the principle of cen- 
tralisation, He believed that Mr. Chad- 
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wick was a very able gentleman, and he 
thought that the an under great 
obligations to Mr. Chadwickj~i ach as 
it was owing to the evidence which that 
gentleman had given before the Andover 
Committee, that the reform had taken 
place in the composition of the Poor Law 
Commission. No one could have heard 
that evidence without being grateful to him 
for what he had done to destroy root and 
branch the centralisation system. He 
would aid the hon. Member for Newark 
in all the attempts which he might make 
to prevent local bodies being brought 
under the government of any central 
body. 

Mr. W. MILES said, the most impor- 
tant question for the consideration of the 
House was, whether the powers sought to 
be given by the Government to the central 
board were not more than sufficient. With- 
out pledging himself to the details of the 
measure, he admitted that it was a great 
improvement on the Bill of last year, and 
that if the inspectors were paid on the 
same principle as those appointed under 
the Commons Inclosure Bill, the greatest 
objections to the measure would be re- 
moved. He was perfectly satisfied that 
some Government authority must be exer- 
cised, and believed the noble Lord had 
placed the local authority in the proper 
hands, as the town-council of each borough 
were to elect the inspectors. He lamented 
that the noble Lord had not introduced 
some measure of the kind for the metropo- 
lis, in which there were 2,000,000 of peo- 
ple, and where thousands were carried off 
annually by pestilence. From a book which 
came out a few years ago, it appeared that 
the least mortality was in the agricultural 
districts. [The hon. Member then read a 
statement of the average mortality in Wilt- 
shire of three classes, namely, professions, 
tradesmen and mechanies, servants and 
labourers, and, comparing it with the aver- 
age mortality of similar classes residing in 
the Whitechapel union, the Strand union, 
Liverpool, and other towns, showed that 
the mortality of the latter places was 
greatly in excess.] These facts showed 
the actual necessity for a Bill of this kind. 
There were, however, certain clauses in 
the Bill which he should oppose in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, amid calls for a 
division, remarked that the measure would 
subvert the local administration wherever 
it came into operation. It had been stated 
that the appointment of officers under the 
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Bill was vested, not in the Central Com- | burnings and ill-feeling which the measure 
mission, but in the town-council. But the | had excited throughout the country. 
Central Commission retained in their own Viscount MORPETH said: I am quite 
hands the power of deciding as to the | willing to concede to the hon. Member for 
number of officers to be appointed. That | Dorsetshire, that I do consider it a defect 
was a most objectionable part of the Bill, | in the present Bill that it does not include 
and would cause the nominees of the Go-| London and other metropolitan districts; 
vernment to be appointed in every dis-| and whether it be a defect or not, I must 
trict. say, that it was my original intention to 
Mr. WYLD was understood to say, that | have included them — an intention which 
his constituents entirely approved of the | was only abandoned when I found the in. 
appointment of a central board as the only | superable difficulties which lay in the way 
means of preventing local jobbing; and in | of all general legislation upon this point, 
that view he entirely concurred. The! But I do not think it is surprising that in 
working classes, the large masses of the |a community so vast as this is—in 
people, were favourable to the measure as | state of society so complicated—I am 
a whole; but there were certainly serious | not exaggerating when I say that there 
objections to some of the clauses, which | are more than a hundred local Acts af- 
would require consideration in the Com- | fecting these localities —I say it is not 
mittee. surprising that we cannot embody legis- 
Mr. URQUHART said, that as the | lation for the metropolis in one general 
Government had already given, in one or| Act. For the same reason I regret that 
two instances, a pledge of their willingness | Scotland and Ireland are not included; 
to make concessions, he would take it as | and that they are not so is not because 
an earnest of their future intentions. He | they do not want a code of sanitary legis- 
would, therefore, withdraw his Amend- lation, but because the different circum- 
ment. stances of those countries make us think 
House in Committee. jit would be wise to bring in separate 
On Clause 1—- |measures to effect our object. At all 
« Act may from time to time be applied to any | events I do not see that the exclusion of 
part of England and Wales except city of Lon- | London makes against the general princi- 
don,” &e, | ple of the Bill. If the Bill is serviceable, 
Mr. BANKES moved, as an Amend-| the hon. Gentleman ought not to vote 
ment, the omission of all the words after against it because London is excluded: he 
the word ‘ Wales.’’ The result of this ought to permit its application to the reat 
Amendment would be, to make the Bill a | of the country. It would not be possible 
general one, instead of being an exceptional | in the same limits, and the same period of 
one. As the Bill was at present consti-| time, to make the Bill applicable to the 
tuted, London and other metropolitan dis- | metropolitan districts. With respect to 
tricts were excluded from its operation. | the words which the hon, Gentleman pro- 
He begged leave to disclaim any personal poses to omit, I must inform him that 
imputation upon the noble Lord in the ob- there is a commission of sewerage occupy- 
servations which he made the other night, ing a range of five miles from St. Paul’s, 
when he alluded to the wretched and un- If I had a map, I could show him the ex- 
wholesome state of the districts in which tent; but I thought that the existence of 
the House of Commons was situated. But this commission and this range of sewerage 
it was a fact that tall chimneys o’ertopped made a very reasonable limitation to the 
even the palace which they were then provisions of the Bill. Without pledging 
building, from which most noxious gases | myself to as much as I would wish to do, 
were emitted, the effects of which were | I hope that no reason can be urged which 
visible in the withered trees and stunted | would alter my views, and that I soon may 
vegetation in the neighbouring squares; | be at liberty to direct my attention to the 
and so much did this evil prevail, that a | case of London. 
school of ancient celebrity (Westminster)| Corone. SIBTHORP: The Scripture 
had been broken up and abandoned since | says that there is joy over one sinner that 
Saturday last. He had no scruple in pro-| repenteth. I am very glad that the noble 
posing the omission of the words, as he | Lord has followed the advice of the hon. 
believed the inclusion of London and the | Member for Dorsetshire, and that the city 





metropolitan districts would have the effect | of London is to be included, or that there 
of removing a great deal of the heart-|is to be a separate Bill for that purpose 
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He found in the 1st Clause that the cities 
of London and Westminster were to be 
exempted. He had all along expected 
that it was convenient to exclude London 
_Westminster scratched London, and Lon- 
don scratched Westminster. Was he now 
to understand that the Bill was to apply to 
the country at large? He fully agreed 
with the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, in 
wishing London and Westminster to be in- 
cluded in the Bill; for if you were going 
to purify, cleanse, and scour, why exclude 


London and Westminster, which were, | 1 


perhaps, more impure than other towns ? 
He should oppose the Ist Clause of the 
Bill, but that should not prevent him also 
opposing every subsequent clause ; for the 
whole Bill was a job—it was a Govern- 
ment job. He meant to say that it was a 
desire on the part of the Government to 
saddle the country with heavy expenses to 
feed and fatten men who were poor and 
lean. Therefore he objected to the Bill in 
toto. From Clause 1 to Clause 152, there 
was not a single clause that he could ap- 
prove of. He lamented that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was not here ; per- 
haps his blushes detained him; for al- 
though there was a deficiency in the re- 
venue of between two and three millions, 
yet the House was called upon to create 
new Commissioners without any intima- 
tin from the noble Lord what their 
salaries were to be, or any intimation 
what was to be the number of officers, 
clerks, &c. 

The Marquess of GRANBY expressed 
his desire to have some explanation of the 
reason why London was excluded from this 
Bill. At one time he thought it was ra- 
ther slighting of the noble Lord to exclude 
the first city of the country from the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Bill; but now 
we were told that London was not to be 
altogether deprived of the benefits of the 
Bill, but that there was to be another and a 
special Bill brought in for the city of Lon- 
don, He could not help regretting that 
his noble Friend had not listened to the 
advice which had been tendered to him by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford- 
shire. Had he done so, he might have 
succeeded in his object of ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, and have laid a 
foundation for raising them in the moral 
and intellectual scale. He despaired of 
the Bill, as long as it contained the un- 
English, unconstitutional principle of cen- 
tralisation. There was no chance of being 
able to eradicate this odious principle in 
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time to enable them to pass the Bill as it 
ought to be. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
noble Lord had stated that there were 
100 local Acts in London; but had he 
any idea of the number of local Acts in 
the country which were to be placed at 
the discretion of the Privy Council by the 
Executive ? 

Viscount MORPETH: It is not the 
number of scattered Local Acts which 
makes the difficulty; it is the 100 in the 


ump. 

ie. HUDSON said, the noble Lord 
had had ample time to introduce a Bill for 
the city of London. On a former oceca- 
sion when London was excluded from the 
operation of the Municipal Act, the Min- 
ister of the day promised to introduce a 
separate Bill; but no such Bill had been 
brought forward, and a strong impression 
prevailed in the country that a similar 
course would be pursued with respect to 
the present measure. He had just come 
from York, where the town-council had 
passed a resolution against the Bill, 
Under the municipal system, where the 
suffrage was almost universal, the peo- 
ple had shown themselves quite capable 
of managing their own affairs, and he 
did not see why they should be unable 
to attend to sanitary measures. The great 
ground of complaint at present was, that 
if a man built a street of houses, there 
was no power to compel him to make a ~ 
sufficient drainage. That was a reason 
for a measure to enforce drainage; but it 
was no reason for a measure of centralisa- 
tion. It seemed to be supposed that all 
judgment rested in the city of London. 
He knew the very reverse. Some years 
ago he had had a requisition from the 
holders of 3,800,000/. out of 4,000,0000. 
of stock, requesting him to take the 
management of a company out of the 
hands of the London directors. The prin- 
ciple of government in this country was, 
that we should not be taxed but by our 
representatives. The town-council of 
York were elected by the people of York. 
He was perfectly satisfied that the system 
of centralisation was repugnant to the feel- 
ings of the people; and there would be an 
opposition from all quarters to that sys- 
tem, but not to a Bill that would really 
improve the health of towns. In order 
to remove one blot from the Bill, he should 
vote with the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire to include London. It was said that 
there were a number of Acts in London; 
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but why not deal with them as with the 
Acts regulating provincial towns? Every 
new constituted body in a town was at- 
tended with certain expense to that town; 
but give the power to the corporation, and 
they would have their own officers who 
would conduct matters better than the 
new constituted body. The new set of 
officers would double the expenses of the 
town. For these reasons he hoped the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would take into consideration the strong 
feeling which existed in the country against 
centralisation, and remodel the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man, following the example of a great 
many others, has spoken of this Bill as a 
Bill entirely of centralisation, whereas I 
should say that 9-10ths of the Bill give a 
power to these local bodies. The main 
effect of the Bill is to give to these local 
bodies that power which the hon. Member 
says they have not. There is, no doubt, a 


part of the Bill which does give a central 
control; and when we come to that clause, 
the question for the Committee to consider 
will be, first, whether there should be any 
such central authority; and next, whether 
the plan proposed by the Government, or 
that proposed by the noble Member for 


Falkirk should be adopted. I confess I 
think it far better that the Committee 
should consider the essential question, and 
the practical question, and not, misled by 
the word ‘‘ centralisation,’ shut their eyes 
to that which is the essential object of the 
Bill, namely, giving local bodies the power 
of making sanitary laws. If we confine 
the Bill to the limits of corporations, it 
would be necessary they should have 
owers in the manner we propose. 

Mr. BROTHERTON had no hesitation 
in saying that this measure was absolutely 
necessary. No class was more interested 
in passing it than the working classes. A 
great deal had been said about this bug- 
bear ‘‘centralisation.”’ The fact was, 
the noble Lord had made those conces- 
sions with regard to this Bill which gave 
the power entirely to the local bodies; and 
if the citizens of York were so unani- 
mous as the hon. Member stated, they 
had no occasion to apply to the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member must recollect 
that this Bill was a great boon to the 
country. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the clause :—Ayes 240; Noes 71: 
Majority 169. 
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Mr. URQUHART then moved the in- 
sertion of words in the clause with the 
view of excluding from the operation of the 
Bill the borough of Stafford. The whole 
of the medical men of that town had signed 
a petition against the measure; and he had 
now to claim for the borough which he 
represented, the same immunities which 
the Government were prepared to extend 
to the metropolitan districts, and to Scot- 
land and Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving a verbal alteration 
for the purpose specified. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP seconded the 
Amendment, and declared his conviction 
that Lincoln ought also to be excluded 
from the operation of the Bill. Ifthe Go- 
vernment wanted to purify, they ought to 
scour the Treasury Bench; there was more 
mud there, more dirt, more trickery, more 
manceuvre, more things requiring to be 
cleansed, than there were in the pure city 
which he had the honour to represent. At 
a future stage of the Bill, he would move 
the exemption of Lincoln from its opera- 
tion; and he would do so, being at the 
same time the last man who would stand 
up for that or for any city, if he thought 
that it required the purifying and cleans- 
ing which this Bill proposed to honour it 
with. 

Viscount MORPETH trusted the hon. 
Member for Stafford would not think that 
he treated him with disrespect if he said 
that he did not think there were any parti- 
cular circumstances attached to the bo- 
rough of Stafford which should cause that 
borough to be exempted from the operation 
of the Bill, He hoped that the hon. Mem- 


| ber having done his duty to his constitu- 


ents by proposing the Amendment, would 
not think it necessary to divide the Com- 
mittee upon the question. 
Viscount INGESTRE said, he had 
been acquainted for some years with the 
2D 
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borough of Stafford, and he believed there 
was no town which so much required the 
cleansing process as the town of Staf- 
ford. 

Amendment withdrawn. Clause agreed 
to. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On the question that the Evicted Desti- 
tute Poor (Ireland) Bill be read a Third 
Time, 

Mr. P. SCROPE took occasion to la- 
ment that the Government had not ex- 
tended the operations of this Bill much fur- 
ther. It prevented ejectments on Christ- 
mas day, on Sundays, and in the night 
time; but it did nothing whatever to pre- 
vent the spread of that terrible system of 
depopulation which was now going on in 
Ireland. He regretted this exceedingly, 
and hoped the Government would not shut 
their eyes to the monstrous cruelties which 
were daily practised in that unhappy coun- 
try. Evictions were going on in the most 
wholesale manner. He had abundant evi- 
dence in his pocket to prove the truth of 
what he stated, but did not like to weary 
the House with the reading of them at that 
late hour. In Kerry, upwards of 1,000 
people had been evicted upon one occasion. 
They all knew the conduct which had been 
pursued by some landlords in the west of 
Ireland, to which the attention of the Go- 
vernment had been forced, but these were 
far from being isolated cases. The treat- 
ment those unfortunate people received 
from their landlords in Ireland would not 
be endured in England for a single week. 
Let any one imagine such an event occur- 
ring as 300 or 400 houses pulled down 
upon one estate in this country, and the 
inmates driven houseless on the world. 
What an outery would be raised—Parlia- 
ment would at once be obliged to legislate 
for, and put a stop to, so heartless a sys- 
tem. He would tell the Government plainly 
that it was such a system as this which was 
goading the Irish people into rebellion. It 
was all very well to talk about the rights of 
property and the power of the landlord; but 
he could tell them that lawyers were by no 
means unanimous in opinion that such 
wholesale evictions were sanctioned by the 
common law; and even one so early as 
Lord Coke, in his day, was of quite a dif- 
ferent opinion. This terrible evil was in- 
creasing every year—every month—in Ire- 
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land; those frightful evictions, with all the 
calamitous consequences attending them 
were of daily occurrence; and was it to be 
wondered at when they saw such a man 
as Lord Fitzwilliam, one of the best land. 
lords in Ireland, recommending evictions 
on a large seale as the only remedy for the 
present condition of Ireland ? 

Mason BLACKALL denied that the 
system of eviction was extensively prac. 
tised in Ireland. If the hon. Member, who 
was so perpetually reviling the Irish land. 
lords, would buy an estate in Ireland and 
reside upon it for a time, he would not 
speak so harshly of the Irish landlords, 

Dill read a third time and passed, 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o'clock. 


— a 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1848. 


MinuteEs.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords, 

PvuBLic BiLLs,—1* Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland); Poor 
Houses (Ireland); Great Yarmouth Freemen Disfran- 
chisement. 

2° Provident Associations Fraud Prevention. 
5® and passed ; —Indemnity. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From King’s Lynn, to be re- 
lieved from the Payment of Legacy Duty on Bequests 
made to Charitable Institutions.--By Earl Fortescue, 
Lord Stanley, Earl of Eglintoun, and Lord Beaumont, 
from the Members of several Lodges of the Nottinghain 
Order of Odd Fellows, Ancient Order of Foresters, and 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
that the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act may be 
extended to them,—By Earls Fortescue, and St. Ger- 
mans, Lords Brougham, Campbell, and Lyndhurst, and 
Marquess of Clanricarde, in favour of the Jews Disabil- 
ities Bill.—From the Inhabitants of Bloomsbury, for the 
Repeal of the Window Duties. 


PROVIDENT ASSOCIATIONS FRAUD 
PREVENTION BILL. 

Lorp BEAUMONT, in moving the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill, explained at 
some length the nature of the associations, 
the difficulties under which they laboured, 
and the means which he intended to take 
to remove them. This Bill involved the 
great question of the right of association, 
and on that account became of much more 
importance than might at first appear to & 
casual observer. He acknowledged the 
principle that for good and useful purposes 
men had a right to combine, and not only 
that, but having combined, that they hada 
right to claim the protection of the State 
and legal facilities for effecting their ob- 
jects; it also involved the great question of 
social economy, namely, placing within the 
power of the labouring classes the means 
of making themselves independent, and 
assuring that independence in their old age 
by means of sacrifices during the earlier 
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portion of their lives. Nor did the Bill lose 
its importance, when they considered the 
numbers to which it referred. After stat- 
ing the history of the Odd Fellow, the 
Forester, and similar societies (one of 
which societies consisted of 350,000 mem- 
bers, and 4,000 distinct lodges, scattered 
over different parts of the country), which 
had been decided to be illegal, as coming 
within the provisions of the Act of the 39th 
of George III., cap. 76, the noble Lord 
argued at some length that, as they were 
purely of a charitable character, they ought 
to be put on the same footing as all those 
other societies which were within the pro- 
visions of the Benefit Societies Act. At 
present the surplus funds were invested in 
the names of individuals as trustees, as the 
society could not make an investment in 
itsown name. The trustees often refused 
to act; large sums were consequently un- 
available; and though the instances of 
actual fraud were few, there were no means 
of proceeding against the parties where 
such cases had occurred. This was an evil 
which ought to be remedied. He proposed 


by this Bill to render these societies legal. 
He maintained the principle, which he 
found had been adopted in the other House 


of Parliament, that men had a right to as- 


sociate, and men had associated from a_| 


very early period, to provide for themselves 
and their families in time of distress. The 
better to secure this object, affiliated so- 
cieties had been formed which presented 
far greater advantages than the small iso- 
lated societies registered under the 9th and 
10th Victoria. In the former, if severe local 
sickness prevailed, the effect on a society 
of so vast an extent was scarcely felt; but 
though they might struggle on under ordi- 
iary circumstances any great local aftlic- 
tion immediately exhausted the funds of the 
isolated societies. The Odd Fellows, Fo- 
resters, &e., were not secret but chari- 
table societies, and none of the objections 
to seeret societies were applicable to them. 
By the Act of George III. all correspon- 
ding and affiliated societies were rendered 
illegal; but that Act was only intended to 
Prevent societies having political objects, 
and that was proved by the fact, that the 
Freemasons’ Society was specially ex- 
empted by name as a society having charit- 
able objects. These societies being equally 
of a charitable nature, and having no im- 
moral tendency, likewise claimed to be simi- 
arly exempted, One evil in the present sys- 
tem was, that the tables were not generally 
torrect; and the result was, that the young 
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members of the society paid for the old, 
and unless there was a constant influx of 
the former, and a corresponding removal 
of the latter, the society soon became in- 
solvent. He believed nothing could be 
more advantageous to the country gener- 
ally, than for the Government to call to- 
gether three or four of the most eminent 
actuaries to prepare a standard table for 
all friendly societies. At present one actu- 
ary takes one data, another another, and 
the greatest variety consequently exists in 
their deductions. For his own part, he 
should be sorry to encourage young men to 
enter into these societies unless their pre- 
sent tables were corrected ; but he had 
every reason to expect that if this Bill 
passed, the large affiliated bodies would 
apply themselves to the subject, and with 
their experience they would be able to as- 
certain and fix a secure rate of contri- 
butions. These institutions were most 
valuable to the country, creating a good 
feeling, and tending to unite in charit- 
able objects and in friendly views persons 
of various classes and callings. The 
petitioners had approached their Lord- 
ships in a manner the most respectful, and 
had professed their attachment to the Go- 
vernment and constitution; and their sim- 
ple object being to obtain security for those 
funds which they contributed, in order to 
provide aid for themselves in old age, he 
trusted that they would not plead in vain, 
but receive at their Lordships’ hands a 
measure, which while it inculcated the prin- 
ciple of mutual support, gave to the la- 
bouring man a feeling of independence, 
and allowed him to look to coming years 
without the prospect of a workhouse. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he was desirous not to throw any impe- 
diment in the way of relief being granted 
to the evils complained of: at the same 
time he must state that he could not as- 
sent to the principle of the Bill as moved 
by his noble Friend, which would have a 
tendency to legalise all societies affiliated 
together and communicating by signs. By 
the provisions of this Bill it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain whether such 
societies were kept within the legitimate 
objects which, of course, they would pro- 
fess; and, therefore, in giving his assent 
to the second reading of this Bill, he must 
not be considered as agreeing to the prin- 
ciple farther than a desire to see this par- 
ticular society to which the noble Lord had 
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more particularly alluded, and which cer- 
tainly had a claim upon the attention of 
their Lordships, provided with a remedy 
for the evils of which they complained. If, 
therefore, their Lordships should agree to 
the second reading, he trusted that it 
would be so framed in Committee as to 
limit its provisions to this society. With 
regard to the defects in the internal regu- 
lations of such societies, he considered that 
a serious evil; and he might mention that 
Mr. Tidd Pratt had been engaged during 
the last fortnight in investigating the 
abuses which had lately been detected in 
some of the savings banks in the south of 
Treland, and which were said to have ori- 
ginated in defects of the law. Those abuses 
had resulted, he was sorry to say, in the 
loss of an immense amount of property 
which belonged to the poorer classes of so- 
ciety, thereby still further aggravating the 
calamities which had already spread con- 
sternation and dismay among the people. 
He mentioned this to show the necessity of 
stringent regulations upon the subject, and 
with these observations he would offer no 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, with regard 
to the abuses of which the noble Marquess 
complained, the societies of which he was 
the advocate had nothing todo; they were 
fully aware of the defects in the manage- 
ment of most provident institutions, and 
their great object was, that they might be 
exempted from these evils by having powers 
to act as a legal society. He should be 
very willing when in Committee to endea- 
vour to frame the Bill in conformity with 
the views of the noble Marquess. 

Bill read 24. and was referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) New Memeers Sworn.—For Wicklow, Sir 
Ralph Howard, Bt. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Matthew Bell, from the 
Primitive Methodists of Howdon Pans (Northumberland), 
and other Hon. Members, from several Places, for 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Lord Ashley, 
from Bath, for Encouragement of Free Labour.—By Sir 
J. Y. Buller, from Kingsbridge (Devon), for Repeal of 
the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Lord G. Hally- 
burton, from Forfar, for Inquiry into the Excise Laws,— 
By Mr. W. Evans, from Derby, for Exemption of Chari- 
table Bequests from Legacy Duties.—By Lord J. Russell, 
from the Archdeacon of Waterford, for Abolition of Min- 
isters’ Money (Ireland).—By Mr. Brotherton, from Quick’s 
Green in Berkshire, for Reduction of Duties on Tea, 
Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa, &c.— By Mr. Archibald, from 
John Pinkerton Feuar, 39, Wellmeadow Street, Paisley, 





complaining of Assessment on Windows,—By Lord 
Ashley, from Master and Journeymen Bakers of Bath 
for Inquiry into their Grievances, : 


PUBLIC ITEALTH, WESTMINSTER, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 
to put a question to the Chief Commission. 
er of Woods and Forests respecting the 
public health of the neighbourhood of West. 
minster. There existed a very consider. 
able degree of fever, partaking of the char- 
acter of typhus, in that locality, and this 
was in some degree attributed to the ex. 
periments which had been made upon the 
sewage. He desired to be informed whe. 
ther the noble Lord had any information 
as to the bad effects produced by the open- 
ing of drains and sewers on the sanitary 
state of portions of the city of West- 
minster. It had been stated that various 
drains had been opened for the purpose of 
deodorising, and that they emitted very 
noxious vapours. He had very little faith 
in these deodorising projects. An eminent 
engineer, who had turned his attention to 
these subjects, undertook in the presence 
of several Gentlemen of that House, to 
clarify the filthiest water. He perfectly 
succeeded. Admiral Owen, who was pre- 
sent, was so pleased with tie result of the 
experiment, that he drank a glass of the 
water, which acted upon him as an instan- 
taneous emetic. 

Lorp MORPETH said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in stating 
that a considerable degree of fever pre- 
vailed in the precincts of the Abbey; but 
as no sewer in the locality had been open- 
ed since February, he did not think it 
could be traced to that, but was owing to 
the state of the weather. He had been 
informed, since the hot weather had set in, 
that noisome smells had prevailed in other 
parts of the metropolis. In the precinets 
of Parliament he feared the drainage was 
deficient. He found that no cesspool had 
been opened since the month of February 
last, when a very considerable amount of 
frost prevailed, and when, in consequence, 
no harm could arise. Since the hot wea- 
ther had set in, a very uniform state of ill 
health had been observed over the metro- 
polis. As far as regards the precincts of 
Westminster, there was only one great 
main sewer for the carriage of offensive 
matter, all the remaining portion was cat- 
ried away by nightmen. Dr. Vincent, the 
medical attendant of the Westminster 
School, had informed him that he had been 
unable to trace the presence of any fever 
in that neighbourhood. Recently 6,599 
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cesspools had been emptied in the metro- 
polis, and he was told not only that the 
sanitary condition of the districts in which 
this had been done had been improved, 
but that the inhabitants had expresssed 
great gratitude. 


NATIVE INDUSTRY. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given, he pro- 
posed to put to the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown a protectionist or 
free-trade question of the deepest import- 
ance and interest at the present moment. 
He needed not to remind the House that an 
announcement had gone forth of a desire, 
which, inasmuch as it was beyond the law, 
was also above the law, and would be 
found more powerfully binding than any 
law which that House could enact—he 
meant the desire expressed by Her Ma- 
jesty that the ladies of England, such as 
intended to be present at drawing-rooms 
or Court assemblies, should be pleased, 
during the present depression of commerce 
and trade, to appear in no attire except 
such as was the produce of native industry. 
The question he had to put to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was, 
whether this desire had been expressed 
because Her Majesty, weeping and heart- 
breaking at the distress which she had 
seen around her—at the distress which 
overwhelmed the weavers of Spitalfields, 
the ribandmakers of Coventry, the lace- 
makers and hose-manufacturers of Not- 
tingham, could no longer bear that hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
goods, the manufacture of France and 
other foreign countries, should come 
weekly into the port of London, driving 
out of employment the home manufac- 
tures? He asked whether, it having 
come to Her Majesty’s knowledge, that 
in the first three months of this year 
there had been imported into the port of 
London alone, silk goods of foreign manu- 
facture exceeding in value 400,0U0J. ster- 
ling, and equal to the employment of 
31,000 weavers; and that, also, into the 
same port of London, there had been 
imported lace to the value of 20,0001. 
more, and needlework likewise to the 
amount of 20,000/., each sufficient to 
throw out of employment 4,000 needle- 
work women and sempstresses; likewise 
7,000 dozens of boot and shoe fronts, 
sufficient to employ 1,200 cordwainers 
In this country;—was it, he asked, that 
Her Majesty, who had always reigned in 
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the hearts of her people, and never more 
so than now, when she was flying to 
their rescue from the measures of that 
party which the noble Lord had so well 
described as a party of philosophers in 
this country—was it, he asked, that Her 
Majesty having heard of these things, 
had of her own will, and from the eman- 
ation of her own heart, given to the 
ladies of this kingdom this order, which 
he presumed, by a usual interpretation 
clause, would be construed to include 
gentlemen as well as ladies, and which, 
then, the Speaker of that House — the 
first Gentleman of this country by virtue 
of his office as well as by nature and 
avcomplishments—would think himself as 
much bound in gallantry as well as in 
loyalty and duty to obey? He asked 
whether this important announcement was 
the emanation of Her Majesty’s own dis- 
position, or whether it was what the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had advised her to the effect that 
those free-trade measures which had been 
carried were already past endurance and 
must be now put aside, it being no longer 
becoming any good Englishwoman or 
Englishman to pursue the policy of pur- 
chasing in the cheapest market? He 
asked whether this announcement might 
not be taken as not only indicative, as 
they were all sure it was, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s will, who now stood forward as 
the first protectionist in this country, 
but as also indicative of a change of 
opinion on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Ministry ? and whether it were not an 
intimation that they were now going to 
retrace that course which had gone so 
far to bring the country into its present 
state of distress? He asked whether 
the announcement might not be taken 
as indicative of the disposition of the 
Ministry as well as of Her Majesty 
not to behold with cold indifference our 
own colonists and our own traders re- 
duced to beggary and ruin ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that as the 
noble Lord had certainly made a speech in 
putting his question, it was very difficult 
for him to evolve the question from the 
statements and arguments with which the 
noble Lord had surrounded it. But, as far 
as he understood the noble Lord’s ques- 
tion, which appeared better shaped as 
printed in the Paper of the House than as 
put by the noble Lord, it was to the effect 
—whether, in the first place, Her Majesty 
had given commands to ladies attending at 
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Court to appear attired in dresses exelu- 
sively the products of native industry? It 
certainly was true that Her Majesty had 
issued commands that the ladies should 
appear at Court on Court occasions in 
dresses of British manufacture. He be- 
lieved that there was nothing new in the 
issue of such an order. Similar orders 
were constantly given in the times of 
former Sovereigns; and it was, as the noble 
Lord supposed, from Her Majesty’s kind- 
ness, and from a wish to be of service to 
persons in this country engaged in the 
manufactures likely to be required, that 
such an order was given. The noble Lord 
went on to ask whether that announcement 
was to be taken as a symptom that the 
advisers of the Crown had changed their 
opinion with respect to the admission of 
foreign manufactures; and whether it was 
to be looked on as the first practical proof 
of that change? With respect to that 
question he should say, that he considered 
the point immediately in question within 
the department of the Lord Chamberlain; 
and he should never consider that such ad- 
vice given as to the dress in which ladies 
should appear at Court, could be taken as 
involving the opinion of the Government 
on the policy of free trade. With regard 
to the measures passed on that subject, he 
should say, in reference in the first in- 
stance to the quantity of silk manufactures 
introduced into this country, that there 
was formerly a very great quantity intro- 
duced, which was certainly not entered at 
the Custom-house, and never paid duty, 
but which, owing to the very high duties 
imposed, was smuggled into the country, 
10 or 12 per cent being paid for the cost 
of so doing. In the next place, he thought 
that the introduction of French and other 
foreign manufactures contributed to im- 
prove the manufactures of this country, 
and very often great improvements in point 
of design, colour, and taste, were thereby 
effected in British manufactures. In the 
third place, he believed that, though there 
might be particular classes of persons who 
might find distress and inconvenience arise 
from the introduction of a great quantity 
of foreign goods, yet their introduction 
proved a stimulus to the production of 
other English goods for exportation, in 
return for those foreign manufactures. 
Considering, therefore, these three cireum- 
stances, in connexion with the change of 
duties made of late years, he should be 
the last person to advise Her Majesty to 
make an alteration of the policy pursued, 
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and he very much doubted whether any such 
advice would be so acceptable to Her Ma. 
jesty as the noble Lord seemed to intimate, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that when the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) put the question, 
he doubted whether the name of the Queen 
ought to have been introduced, for the 
Lord Chamberlain was a political officer, 
and whatever was done by him was done 
under the responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. He did not attach undue im. 
portance to the recommendation in ques- 
tion; but he thought it necessary that the 
Government and all persons in authority 
should be cautious about doing anything 
calculated to spread an erroneous opinion 
among the working classes, to the effect 
that their interest would be consulted by 
hostility towards other countries. They had 
recently seen, in France, the ill effects of 
such a feeling in the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish workmen. Nothing could be more 
erroneous and unfortunate than that—no- 
thing less calculated to benefit even the 
working classes of France themselves— 
and nothing more calculated to create an 
ill-feeling between the bulk of the popu- 
lation in France and the bulk of the 
population in this country. He saw no 
difference between the working classes of 
France driving out the English workmen, 
and the Queen of England and her Minis- 
ters advising that the industry of France, 
in the shape of French silks, should be 
excluded from this country. [Lord Joun 
Russet: There is no order of prohibi- 
tion.] The noble Lord said that there was 
no order to that effect. He granted it; but 
the object of the announcement in question 
was, that French silks should not be con- 
sumed in certain cases, but that English 
silks should be substituted. Let it be 
borne in mind that, owing to the late con- 
vulsion in France, French silks were very 
much depressed, and very large quantities 
had been brought to this country in conse- 
quence of their lowness of price. In Lon- 
don there were commercial houses which 
now had large stocks of these goods, and 
the announcement which had been referred 
to might entail loss on men of large capital 
and of small capital, who had stocks more 
or less great of French goods in their 
shops. It was not justice to pretend to do 
a kindness to the weavers of Spitalfields 
by a course which must involve others m 
loss and injury. He was for the fullest 
freedom to enable all these persons to bet- 
ter themselves by any kind of traftie they 
chose. On the other hand, he had no ob- 
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jection to a number of noble, titled, but 
not very Wise women, forming an associa- 
tion among themselves against French 
silks; but he protested against the Govern- 
ment doing anything calculated to create 
an ill-will between this country and other 
nations, and to foster feelings among the 
working classes, which must end in disap- 
pointment. If from their own honest in- 
dustry in the public market, the latter could 
not find custom and employment, they 
were not likely to.obtain it from the pat- 
ronage of Courts or Ministers. 

Mr. BANKES expressed his dissent 
from the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright), when he stated 
that Her Majesty’s order, which had been 
referred to, was to be, and would be, con- 
strued as an act of retaliation on France 
for the conduct pursued towards the Eng- 
lish workpeople. He was perfectly certain 
that no such intention existed in the Royal 
mind, or in the mind of any one who might 
be responsible for that order, and that 
neither in this country nor in France would 
such an impression be created by it. He 
regretted that it was not issued earlier, 
for, if it had, he thought it would have 
had the beneficial effect anticipated by the 
Royal mind; but he feared that the order 
had been issued too late for the purpose. 
Still, if any Member should move an ad- 
dress of thanks to Her Majesty for issuing 
the order, he should be most happy to sec- 
ond the motion. 

Mr. HUME thought such a proceeding 
would be most mischievous; for, if any- 
thing was to be deprecated more than an- 
other, it was the taking any course caleu- 
lated to raise ill-will between this country 
and foreign nations. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as he 
represented a constituency which would 
very materially benefit by Her Majesty’s 
benevolence, he must, in justice to his own 
feelings, and on their behalf, express his 
deep sense of gratitude to Her Majesty 
for the step she had been pleased to take. 
He could assure the House that the great- 
est distress had prevailed in the district he 
represented; and if hon. Gentlemen could 
have seen, as he had, numbers of men, 
women, and children sinking under poverty 
and famine, they would not wonder that 
he should should rise to express his sense 
of the gratitude entertained towards Her 
Majesty by those poor people, who had for 
months been struggling for a bare sub- 
sistence. He certainly thought that of all 
those acts which graced the reign of Her 
Majesty, none deserved higher commenda- 
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tion than the compassion which Her Ma- 
jesty had thus innocently, kindly, and op- 
portunely exhibited for the sufferings of 
Her distressed people. 

CotoneL THOMPSON considered that 
there were other parties interested in this 
matter besides those who had been refer- 
red to. His constituents at Bradford were 
great makers of waistcoat and pantaloon 
pieces for foreign consumption; and they 
said, and seriously believed, that those 
waistcoats and pantaloons were virtually 
trucked against the ladies’ petticoats from 
France. If that were the case, he would 
ask whether there was any charity, any 
humanity, any justice, any policy, any 
common sense, in representing hostility to 
one portion of the manufacturing classes of 
the country to come from a quarter of which 
he was sure no one in that House wished to 
speak otherwise than with feelings of the 
utmost affection and reverence. Surely 
this must have been the doing of some 
Court Polonius; some man of the black 
rod, or of the white stick, of rare inge- 
nuity. He could not think it had been the 
doing of any lady. He had no great con- 
fidence in Lords, but he did believe the 
ladies would have been wiser than to take 
such a step. Why, there was not a man 
in England who wore a pair of French 
gloves who did not know that the produce 
of English industry had, in some way. or 
other, gone to purchase them. He was 
told that there was poverty among the 
masses in Bradford, which it was fearful 
to behold; and he had seen enough to in- 
duce him fully to believe that statement. 
But was there no poverty in other manu- 
facturing towns? Was there no poverty 
and suffering in Birmingham? He had 
the other day asked the two hon. Members 
for that town whether they had ever heard 
of anything being manufactured there for 
foreign consumption, and they said, 
“‘Often.”’ They said they believed that 
many of the manufactures of town were 
of the very sort which it was intended— 
in pure innocence of heart, he was sure— 
to put down by means of an attempt to 
procure the consumption of English manu- 
factures of another description. He must 
say he hoped they would in future hear 
less of the assumption that the way to im- 
prove the condition of the people was to 
put down one half of the industrious classes 
of the country on the pretence of raising 
the condition of the other half. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER observed, that it 
had not been his intention to take part in 
the discussion which had just occupied the 
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attention of the House, but for the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Bradford (Colonel Thompson). 
Ile was afraid the hon. Gentleman had not 
paid due attention to passing events, or he 
would have arrived at a very different con- 
clusion from that to which he had come— 
namely, that free trade in woollens was 
likely to benefit those whom he represent- 
ed. He wished to mention a fact of which 
the hon. and gallant Member might not 
be aware. Within the last three months 
woollens to the value of 70,4471. had 
been imported, free of duty, into the 
port of London alone, and woollen manu- 
factures, upon which a duty of ten per cent 
was imposed, had been imported during 
the same period to the value of 15,7581. 
Had it not been, therefore, for the measure 
which had a short time since received the 
sanction of Parliament, employment might 
have been afforded to upwards of 9,000 of 
the hon. and gallant Member’s constituents. 
He (Mr. Christopher) must express his gra- 
tification at the command which had just 
been issued by the Sovereign, and he hoped 
it would be duly responded to by the coun- 
try. Whatever effect that command might 
have, he was sure there was no intention 
to create any bad feeling between this coun- 
try and any other. He hoped the example 


which had been sect would be followed not- 


only by persons in high station, but generally 
throughout the country, and that in this 
period of commercial distress every effort 
would be made in the first instance to afford 
employment to our starving operatives. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL might be permitted 
to explain, after what had been said on 
this subject, that he did not regard the or- 
der which had been referred to as of such 
very great or imperial importance as had 
been attributed to it by the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck), or the hon. and gallant 
Member for Bradford. It certainly was 
not adopted with a view to injure any other 
class of men, and still less did this measure 
bear any similarity to the driving of Eng- 
lish workmen from France. It appeared to 
him more like a case which might very pro- 
bably happen, where a lady in the country, 
who usually had her dresses made in Lon- 
don or Paris, finding that the milliners or 
tradesmen in a neighbouring village were 
distressed, directed them to furnish the 
goods, not with any view of injuring either 
Paris or London, but as an act of kindness 
to the persons in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of her residence. That, he believed, 
was the view of the case which had been 
taken by the Lord Chamberlain. 
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Sm W. MOLESWORTH considered 
that in spite of the explanation of the noble 
Lord, this was a silly and foolish order; and 
he was informed, on the best authority, that 
there was not the slightest chance of its be. 
ing obeyed. 

The Marquess of GRANBY wished to 
express his gratitude to Her Majesty for 
endeavouring, by the gracious and beneyy. 
lent order she had just issued, to mitigate 
the evils which recent legislation had in- 
flicted upon the country. He understood 
that in the town of Coventry, within seven 
weeks, 40,000 loaves of bread had been 
distributed to the starving people. He be- 
lieved that the order issued by Her Ma. 
jesty would elicit an almost universal feel- 
ing of gratitude throughout the country, 

Subject at an end. 


THE NAVAL DOCKYARDS, 


Mr. MACGREGOR said, that in rising 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, he begged to assure the 
House, that he was influenced by no other 
motive than a sense of public duty. He 
never would consent to any measure which 
would enfeeble our maritime strength; 
but he must express his opinion that 
the expenditure upon the naval dock- 
yards might be very considerably reduced 
without diminishing the naval power of 
this country. He considered that there 
had been a great want of economy in the 
expenditure upon the building and alter- 
ing many ships of war; and that if the 
system which had been pursued in the 
naval dockyards had been adopted in the 
yard of any private shipbuilder, it would 
have been attended with absolute ruin. 
He admitted that great improvements had 
been made in some dockyards, especially 
at Woolwich, Portsmouth, and Sheerness; 
but the greater number of ships built under 
the superintendence of the late Surveyor 
of the Navy had required frequent altera- 
tions, which had been attended with very 
considerable and most unjustifiable ex- 
pense. The ships constructed according 
to the plans of the late Surveyor had cost, 
or would cost, above 1,500,000/.; and 
although he would not deny that many of 
those ships were magnificent in appear- 
ance, and would prove, if engaged, formid- 
able in war, yet the expense of alterations, 
if even these were complete, was unneces- 
sary if blunders had not been committed in 
their original plan and construction. The 
hon. Member then read some statements 
with reference to the Queen, the Albion, 
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the Superb, the Vanguard, and other 
ships, with regard to which most erroneous 
calculations had been made, and which 
had cost very considerable sums for alter- 
ations; the alterations and repairs of the 
Union alone, a 98-gun ship, had entailed on 
the country an expense of 45,0007. Some 
time ago it was considered that great 
advantage might be derived from alter- 
ing some of the old 74-gun ships to screw 
ships; and he believed, as far as regarded 
the Blenheim, and one or two other ships, 
most useless expense was incurred upon 
that head. With respect to Devonport, 
a plan was submitted to’the Admiralty 
of either forming a new dock or a new 
basin: there was now a plan for an open 
basin; but it was supposed to be liable 
to great objections, and it was said that 
the expense would be enormous, at least 
300,0007. if persevered in, and that it 
would even with that outlay be utterly in- 
eficient. Now, if an inquiry were made 
into the whole expenditure of the dock- 
yards from 1832 to the present time, he 
(Mr. Maegregor) believed it would be found 
that one-third of the money might have been 
saved to the country. He (Mr. Macgre- 
gor) regretted that the subject should have 
fallen into the hands of one so little prac- 
tised in addressing the House; but with 
the prospect of a deficiency of 2,000,0000. 
or 3,000,0007., including the deficiency in 
January last, of revenue in the year which 
would end the 5th of January, 1849, un- 
less it should be provided for by the forth- 
coming budget, he could not, with his ap- 
prehensions for the public credit, and with 
his knowledge of our oppressive taxation, 
refrain from bringing the matter under 
consideration. He could enter into more 
startling particulars with regard to waste- 
ful expense in our dockyards; but with 
the confidence he had in the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the economy which 
necessity would impose on the Govern- 
ment, he would hope that something ef- 
fectual in retrenching wasteful outlay 


would be done, without trenching upon | 


the efficiency of the Navy. It was dis- 
agrecable to his (Mr. Macgregor’s) feel- 
ings to bring forward a question that 
might be considered invidious with re- 
spect to our justly most venerated and ad- 


could greatly diminish our naval expendi- 
ture, and at the same time render our 
force sufficient to cope with all the naval 
forces in the world. With regard to 
Deptford dockyard, the increasing com- 
merce of the Thames would at no very 
distant period require all the room that 
could be had betwixt Woolwich and Lon- 
don Bridge—nay, more, we might have 
to enlarge our space, so as to have room 
enough, at Woolwich, Sheerness, Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and Pembroke, for all 
naval purposes. The old system must be 
given up with respect to training and 
bringing up those who were to be in- 
trusted with the management of the dock- 
yards. He was very far from wanting 
confidence in the noble Lord at the head 
of the Admiralty, and in the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, and those who acted with 
them; but, from want of time, or from some 
cause or other, they had not, he feared, as 
yet fully gone into the subject. Cunard’s 
and other steamships of private individuals 
did not require such alterations as those in 
the Royal Navy. The contractors were 
bound to render them in every respect 
efficient. It was notorious that our men- 
of-war steamships had turned out to a 
great degree failures; and the vessel which 
might have been expected to be most per- 
fect of all—Her Majesty’s Yacht—had 
been one of the most unmanageable 
steamers. Even the Sidon was com- 
plained of as a crank ship. The Terrible 
and a few others were efficient and for- 
midable; and he must do Mr. Laing, the 
master shipwright, the full justice to say, 
that the Prince Albert, 120 guns, a fri- 
gate of 50 guns, and a steamship, all 
raised on the stocks at Woolwich, would 
prove, he believed, superior to any ships 
of the same size in any navy in the world. 
He was not asking for a reduction of 
our naval power, but to have it ren- 
dered efficient at less expense. The 
most formidable power we could wield 
against any other country must be one main- 
tained with economy, not with extrava- 
gance; and public opinion was now de- 
manding economy in every branch of the 
expenditure. The people of this country 
were enduring the burden of taxation with 
less ability to bear it than for many years 


nired establishments. No doubt this was | past. The hon. Member then moved for 


4 tender and delicate subject. No senti- 
ment was more cherished than that 

“ Britannia rules the waves ;” 
and nothing would have induced him to 
move in the matter but the belief that we 





| 
| 


a Select Committee to inquire into the 
management and expenditure of the naval 
dockyards of this country. 

Mr. WARD felt it his duty to oppose 
the Motion. He had no want of sympathy 
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with the hon. Member as to the necessity | mised in the Estimates of next year, and 
of the most rigid economy consistent with | to the extent of full 600,000/. As soon ag 
the efficiency of the service; but he would | the Admiralty could see the way clear, it 
put it to the House whether a weaker case was their anxious desire to extend til] 
was ever submitted as the ground for in- | further those reductions, which he himself 
stituting an inquiry into a great branch of | did not wish made with any detriment to 
the public service. The hon. Member | the service. The hon. Member suggested 
seemed to suppose that the subject was | that Deptford dockyard might be abolish. 
not under consideration; strangely forget-|ed; but where was the substitute to be 
ting that a Committee had been sitting for found? Not at Woolwich, nor yet at 
some weeks, whom no department of the | Sheerness, as the hon. Member had sug 
Naval Expenditure had escaped, from | gested, for not one inch of building ground 
whom no one fact had been withheld, and | could be found there, the whole of the ex. 
which comprised men of great experience | isting buildings being supported by piles 
and ability. When the hon. Member | sunk at an enormous expense. As to the 
came to read the evidence taken before | system of promotion in the dockyards, the 
that Committee, he would see that there | Government had laid down a rule, by 
could be no use whatever in institut-| which they renounced their patronage, and 
ing a second inquiry upon a_ subject | made preferment the reward of merit test. 
which had already been investigated with | ed by the severest examination; so as to 
the utmost care. And what were the | give fair play to all, and not to shut out 
grounds stated by the hon. Member?|the younger men, whose genius might 
He (Mr. Ward) would not pretend to fol- | point them out as likely to insure a sucees. 
low the hon. Member into his bill of in-| sion of officers worthy of the high and re- 
dictment against the late Surveyor of the | sponsible duties which they had to dis. 
Navy; the House had had the story of Sir| charge. The hon. Member suggested that 
William Symonds’ successes and failures | the Government might learn something 
over and over again. Naval men themselves | from the success which attended contracts 
had differed upon that subject, and held very | connected with the merchant service; but 
extreme and opposite opinions. The truth| there was a great difference between a 
probably lay somewhere in the juste mi-| merchant vessel and a snip of war. In 
lieu; and he had himself come to the con-| the former the builder had ample scope, 
clusion that while Sir William Symonds | and could place his machinery where he 
had certainly introduced great improve-| pleased; but in a war steamer the great 
ments, some things were done with a| object was tocompress the machinery, and 
disregard of expense which no one would | even keep it below water. Besides, it was 
wish to see repeated. Every possible pre- | not true that no war steamer had been 
caution that could be suggested had been | found fit for the voyages which merchant 
taken by the late and present Boards of) steamers had performed. The steam- 
Admiralty to prevent any of that rash and | vessels Terrible and Fury had proved 
precipitate expenditure, and to avoid any | eminently successful; the latter had steam- 
necessity for those experimental alterations | ed to Hongkong and back, encountering 
of ships against which the hon. Member pro- | the monsoon during her voyage, without 
tested. Every proposal now went through a! the slightest repair being required. At 
long and somewhat tedious process of ex-! present the shipbuilding department was 
amination before any order was made upon | going on well. The notion that the 
it. The hon. Member next alluded to the | ships for the Navy could be built by con- 
subject of the basin of Devonport. There! tract was preposterous. What private 
could be no stronger instance of the care} merchant could afford to keep a stock of 
and precaution taken by the Government. | seasoned timber always on hand for the 
A plan had been adopted and persevered in | chance of obtaining a contract to build a 
for several years; but a doubt having been | ship for the Government? There were 
suggested with regard to its success, the | no fewer than 60,000 loads of seasoned 
Government had thought it right to institute | timber stored in the dockyards; and if that 
a most searching inquiry in consequence, | stock should not be kept up, vessels would 
and they had as yet come to no decision. | be badly built, as they were formerly. 
The hon. Member said there was a wasteful because their durability depended upon 
expenditure going onin the dockyards, and | the goodness of the timber. The first 
that a diminution was possible. Why, it outlay for ships built by contract might 
was not only possible, but promised—pro-| be somewhat less than for those built 
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in the dockyards; but the expenditure for 
repairs on the former was usually enor- 
mous. An example would suffice to make 
the House acquainted with the difference | 
in original cost and subsequent repairs be- | 
tween vessels built in the dockyards ond | 
those built in private yards :— 

The Petrel (built in dockyard) cost ... 
Repairs in 8 years ... “3 tes 
Annual cost ... ; aaa sae 

The Ranger (built by contract) cost... 
Repairs in 8 years ... en oni 
Annual cost ... vs <a 

The Penguin (dockyard) cost 
Repairs in 8 years ... ius 
Annual cost ... . 

The Alert (contract) cost 
Repairs in 7 years ... 5,163 
Annual cost ... aa es 737 

The hon. Gentleman concluded by expres- | 

sing a hope that he had succeeded in con- | 

vineing the House that it was unnecessary 
to accede to the Motion of the hon. Mem- | 
for Glasgow. 

Viscount INGESTRE would take that 
opportunity of asking the Government for 
information on a subject of great import- 
ance. The office of Surveyor of the Navy 
had recently been filled up by a gallant and 
distinguished officer; and it was understood | 
that the duties of the office were to be re- | 
constructed and altered.’ It would be, | 
therefore, very desirable if the Secretary | 
of the Admiralty would state to the House 
what those duties were, and in what par- | 
ticulars these alterations had been intro- 
duced. Hitherto the duties of that office 
had been ill-defined and worse executed. 
The Board of Reference had been some 
check on the extravagant expenditure on 
changes and alterations of plans and 
ships; and he stated at the time when | 
the appointment of the board took place, 
that he thought it a step in the right 
direction. Ile still entertained that opin- 
ion, and was sure that every man ac- 
quainted with the service would admit the 
Committee of Reference had performed 
their duties well and ably, and had done 
good service to the country. When he 
heard, therefore, that the late Board of 
Admiralty appointed a similar Committee, | 
he was glad of it, and he thought their 
example might be followed with advantage 
y their successors. He had heard it re- 
cently stated that the Committee was 
broken up, or about to be dissolved, and 
he was, therefore, desirous of knowing, | 
should this statement prove correct, what 
substitute the Admiralty proposed to estab- 
lish. He quite approved of the appoint- 
ment of so distinguished an officer as Sir 
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Baldwin Walker to the post of Surveyor of 
the Navy; but he hoped to hear the gallant 
gentleman would have sufficient advice at 
his command, that he might not fall into 
the errors of his predecessors. He had 
often pressed on the Admiralty the neces- 
sity of appointing a board of scientific men 
to assist them. Sooner or later they would 
have to do so, or fail in the performance of 
their duties, for with the present march of 
science it was absolutely necessary to have 
men of high attainments to whom the Board 
should refer new plans and inventions for 
their opinion. Such an institution would, 
he was convinced, be attended with the 
greatest advantage to the Board, to the 
service, and to the country. He quite 
agreed with what had fallen from the hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Ward) with respect to ves- 


Dockyards. 


| sels built by contract, and he was only sur- 
prised to hear that recently some vessels 


had been built in merchants’ dockyards. 
He did not see why we should have re- 
course to private establishments at all, 
more especially in times of peace, when 
we possessed such dockyards as those of 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, and 
Milford. Before he sat down he could not 
but express his opinion that the country 
had been deeply indebted to the members 
of the School of Naval Architecture. He 
had always advocated their claims, and he 
heard of the dissolution of the school with 
regret, inasmuch as he believed the insti- 
tution to have been most useful and meri- 
torious. ln conclusion he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion to a 
division, but would give way to the sense 
of the House. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS was understood to 
say that the Board of Admiralty would lay 
before the House papers containing the in- 
formation required by the noble Lord who 
had last addressed them. The only ships 
recently built in private yards were the 
packets for the Holyhead mail service. 

Carrain HARRIS quite agreed with 


‘the noble Lord, and the Secretary to the 


Admiralty, that it was a mistake to sup- 


|pose the country gained any advantage 


by contract-built vessels or contract work. 
A reference to the extravagant outlay en- 
tailed on the country during the late war 


‘by the contract system, would convince 


hon. Members that doing away with any 


‘of our dockyard establishments (as had 


been suggested respecting Deptford) would 
| be rash and ill-advised retrenchment. No 
one could say how soon the country might 
j be called on for a development of her na- 
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val power; and were she thrown upon the 
merchant yards for the construction of 
ships, a ruinous expenditure would result 
from these apparently economical reforms. 
He did not agree with those who contended 
that the late Surveyor of the Navy had 
been unsuccessful; for he entertained a 
very different opinion. He would not go 
into details upon this part of the subject, 
which had been fully discussed on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose last 
Session, and which had ended in a tri- 
umphant issue for Sir W. Symonds; but 
he must remark that he considered that 
gallant officer fully entitled to a retiring 
pension equal in amount to that of his 
predecessors. Sir Robert Seppings had 
been a zealous servant to the Crown; but 
the genius of Symonds had furnished the 
country with some of the finest ships that 
ever floated in any sea. The present Mo- 
tion was altogether uncalled for, and no 
reason had been shown why it should be 
granted, and he should therefore give it 
his opposition. 

Mr. HUME concurred with much that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow with respect to the lavish expenditure 
that had taken place in altering and chan- 
ging vessels without rhyme or reason, and 
often without giving them a trial; but he 
believed the present Government were 
taking steps to do away with the system 
and prevent its recurrence. He was satis- 
fied, however, that very soon they would 
have to institute a specific inquiry into the 
interior arrangements of the dockyard es- 
tablishments. A Committee had been re- 
cently appointed on the subject of navai 
expenditure, on which were many Gentle- 
men perfectly aware of the nature of the 
questions which the hon. Member had laid 
before the House. He hoped, therefore, 
that he would withdraw his Motion, and 
leave to the Committee the task of in- 
quiring into those matters. If they left 
anything undone, the hon. Member could 
bring the question again before the House; 
but meantime let him give them fair play, 
and not press his Motion to a division. He 
could assure the noble Lord near him, and 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen opposite, that 
there was no one branch of the public ser- 
vice which he was so anxious to see really 
efficient as the Navy, and that there was 
not in the House a man more willing than 
himself to vote every sum or agree to every 
expenditure necessary to sustain it on a 
liberal and effective scale. 

Captain PECHELL said, if he did not 
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believe the Board of Admiralty to be sin 
cere in their desire to effect those im cons, 
ments which the country called for, ang 
which many hon. Members had pledged 
themselves to support, he would certainl 
take a very different course from rf 
which he now thought necessary, and 
would support the Motion of the hon. Gep. 
tleman; but he believed that the inquiry 
now going on would lead to very beneficial 
reforms. With regard to the duties which 
were to be performed by the Surveyor of 
the Navy, an extreme anxiety existed on 
the part of the naval profession as to 
what they really were. He hoped that a 
copy of the warrant issued to Sir Baldwin 
Walker would be published, in order that 
it might be known what were the services 
to be expected from that able and excellent 
officer. 
Motion withdrawn. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH PORTUGAL, 
Mr. URQUHART rose to move, in 


pursuance of notice— 

“That an address be presented to Her Majesty 
representing that the intervention undertaken in 
Her name in Portugal was unlawful, and praying 
Her Majesty to forbid the continuation of this or 
the repetition of similar measures by Her ser- 
vants.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that considering 
the general disinclination of the House—a 
disinclination which he was far from deem- 
ing just, but to which, nevertheless, he 
bowed, and under which he comported him- 
self as best he might—to listen to the dis- 
cussion of any of those subjects which were 
called by the name of foreign affairs, and 
observing the want of attendance of hon. 
Members, he should confine himself to the 
very smallest space in which he could 
state the substantive object of his Motion. 
The proposition which he had to bring 
forward was one which, in his opinion, 
addressed itself to the best sympathies 
of the House. Such was the state of 
affairs in Europe, that the greatest delicacy 
was required in handling matters which 
might become the elements of discord. 
When he put his notice on the books of 
the House, he did so without any con- 
cert with any party—he did so simply to 
enforce the proposition, that the proceed- 
ings in which we were engaged with re- 
spect to Portugal were illegal. Percel- 
ving that but a few moments would be 
afforded him for addressing the House, he 
would in the briefest space refer to the 
doctrines held in this country in former 
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times in respect to Portugal, and of our 
connexion with that country. Two de- 
bates had occurred in that House on that 
subject, one of which was remarkable for 
a speech made by the noble Lord now at 
the head of the Foreign Department, in 
which he took the opportunity of recording 
his strongest censure of such proceedings 
as those in which this country had been 
recently involved. The ability which the 
noble Lord had on that occasion displayed 
was understood to be the determining cause 
of his filling the high office which he had 
since almost uninterruptedly continued to 
hold, The other debate occurred at the 
end of last Session, when that same 
high public functionary had to justify 
the very acts which he had before con- 
demned; and when another distinguished 
statesman was found justifying the noble 
Lord on the ground—not that the prin- 
ciple was correct, but that the Govern- 
ment of this country having been once 
engaged in its application—it was impos- 
sible for it to withdraw from the course in 
which it was involved. The first debate 
took place on the Ist of June, 1829, when 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth defended the policy of the then 
Government; and in the course of that de- 
fence he thus stated the case with respect 
to Portugal, in reply to the speech of Sir 
J, Mackintosh :— 

“The right hon. Gentleman (observed Sir R. 
Peel) had stated that by a series of treaties, Eng- 
land was bound to protect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Portuguese territories. That 
statement was correct; but he denied that, either 
in the letter or in the spirit of those treaties, or 
inany engagement or obligation entered into by 
Great britain, there was conveyed a guarantee 
of the succession of any particular individual, or 
a guarantee of the existence of any political insti- 
tution in Portugal.” 


He would hurry on, seeing he had but a 
very little more time in which to speak, 
and come at once to the fact of our inter- 
vention last year in the affairs of Portu- 
gal. It was enough for him to say, that 
in the debate to which he had referred, 
among all the speakers—and there were 
many of great power, eminent as politi- 
cians and as constitutional lawyers—there 
was but one consenting voice raised in 
concurrence with the energetically ex- 
pressed sentiments of the noble Lord op- 
posite, that ‘* the principle of non-inter- 
vention was just, and ought to be held 
sacred, and the noble Lord trusted that 
England would never be found giving her 
sanction to its infraction.” 





Mr. ELLIOT observed, that the sub- 
ject was of too great importance to be 
discussed in so thin a House, and moved 
that the House be counted. 

Thirty-seven Members only being pre- 
sent, the House adjourned at half-past 
Seven o’elock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brtts.—1° Scientific Societies. 

2° Waste Lands (Ireland). 

Reported.—Joint Stock Companies; Collectors of Cess 
(Ireland); Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland). 

P£TITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir R. H. Inglis, from the 
Minister and Inhabitants of Swerford, Oxfordshire, 
against the Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Mr. Matthew 
Bell, from Howdon (Northumberlanc), and by other 
Hon. Members, from several Places, for Better Obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Duncan, from Dun- 
dee, for Alteration of the Places of Worship Sites (Scot- 
land) Bill—By Mr. Newdegate, from Members of the 
Chureh of England Lay Association of Birmingham, 
against the Roman Catholic Relief, Roman Catholic 
Charitable Trusts, and Diplomatic Relations, Court of 
Rome, Bill.—By Lord G. Hallyburton, from Carmylie 
(Forfar), and by other Hon. Members, from several 
Places, for Alteration of the Law respecting Sites for 
Churches (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Blewitt, from Ponty- 
pool (Monmouth), for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ 
Certificates. 

HORSHAM BOROUGH BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Horsham Borough Bill, 

Sm G. GREY moved that it be read a 
second time on that day week. 

Mr. STAFFORD objected to the post- 
ponement of the Bill. It was unfair to 
keep the electors of Horsham in a state of 
suspense with this Bill hanging over their 
heads; it ought either to be proceeded with 
immediately or abandoned. 

Sm GEORGE GREY thought it advis- 
able that a preliminary inquiry should take 
place upon oath. It would be better to 
include Horsham in the General Bill, which 
it was intended should be introduced for 
regulating cases of this nature. 

Mr. BANKES said, that there was a 
considerable difference between the ease of 
the Horsham Bill and the General Bill, 
which was this: with regard to the Hor- 
sham Bill, no one objected to it; but with 
regard to the General Bill, there was a 
great deal of objection to it, and it never 
would pass without a very considerable dis- 
cussion. He looked upon it as a most un- 
constitutional measure, to which he trusted 
the Ilouse would never assent. Why, 
then, should the Horsham writ be suspend- 
ed to await the discussion on the General 
Bill? The Horsham Bill was the result 
of the Committee which sat upon the in- 
quiry. It was stated that it was a case 
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which called for immediate inquiry. The 
noble Lord brought in the Bill, and he had 
no right to abandon it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
question of the Horsham election was one 
which ought to be decided by itself. It 
was a case which had been proved and ad- 
mitted to be worthy of a separate cogni- 
sance. He could understand the motives 
of the noble Lord in thus reserving the 
case of Horsham, to give strength to the 
grounds for a general Bill. He believed it 
was intended to lay the foundation of ma- 
chinery which would have a more extended 
and complex operation than it appeared to 
have; and if the House of Commons meant 
to do their duty, they should take the ad- 
vice of the Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), who said that if they meant 
to do their business well, they should do 
one thing at a time. Here was an obvious 
case of corruption, which ought to be dealt 
with at once. There was an admitted ne- 
cessity for further inquiry; the case being 
already proved before the proper tribunal, 
and delay was objectionable and improper. 

Sm G. GREY said, that it would be 
hardly fair to deal thus peremptorily with 
Horsham. It was distinctly stated that it 
was a case only for suspicion. The Com- 
mittee, not having gone into the case, only 
reported that it was one of suspicion, which 
warranted further inquiry. 

Mr. HENLEY conceived the course 
proposed to be taken would be found ex- 
tremely inconvenient. Government, in 
their official capacity, had brought in a 
3ill on this subject, which they afterwards 
postponed, and postponed sine die until 
the general measure of the hon. Baronet 
was brought forward—a measure analo- 
gous to putting charges of murder, rape, 
and treason into one indictment. Every 
borough ought to be dealt with upon its 
own merits by a separate Bill. 

Mr. HUDSON ealled upon the House 
either to proceed with the Bill, or consent 
to the issuing of the writ. At all events, 
when the general Bill came on, it should 
have his most decided opposition ; for he 
had no idea of commissioners being sent 
down to boroughs and towns to create 
heartburnings and dissensions. If he re- 
collected aright, a pledge was given by 
the Prime Minister that this Bill should 
be proceeded with without delay, and he 
ealled upon the Government to fulfil that 
pledge. He saw the symptoms of a job in 
the Government Bill. It was for the pur- 
pose of assisting the lawyers, and if it 
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passed into a law there would be lots of 
pettifoggers receiving the five guineas g 
day under it; but he trusted if the Bill dig 
pass, that the first commissioner who was 
sent to a town would be kicked out by the 
people without ceremony. The Govern. 
ment appeared exceedingly anxious to find 
fault with a few poor men for getting a 
breakfast for half-a-crown ; but how many 
of the supporters of the Government were 
not receiving favours just as palpable? 
The borough of Horsham ought not to be 
left so long unrepresented, and it would 
have a fair ground of complaint if the Bill 
was not proceeded with at once. 

CotoyeL SIBTHORP denounced the 
conduct of the Government on this oeca- 
sion as another proof of Whig corruption, 
When there was so much talk of bribery 
out of doors, he would say that if bribery 
were to be punished, the Treasury bench 
ought to be scoured, for it was well known 
that all that the men had to do who got 
seats there was to play into the hands of 
the Government. It was notorious that the 
influence of the Treasury had been exer- 
cised very extensively in many boroughs, 
He firmly believed that a portion of the 
secret service money which was voted every 
year was expended in the return of Mem. 
bers who adorned the Treasury benches, 
He believed that the public money was so 
expended; and until he heard it distinctly 
and emphatically denied by the Govern- 
ment, he would remain of the same opin- 
ion. He had no objection to a general in- 
quiry, and commissioners by the dozen 
might be sent to Lincoln, as he courted 
the fullest investigation into his affairs; and 
he believed that the Bill about to be intro- 
duced for the purpose of causing local in- 
quiries to be instituted respecting local bo- 
roughs was of a most dangerous deserip- 
tion, and therefore he would feel it to be 
his duty to give it every opposition in his 
power. 

Mr. SPOONER hoped the Government 
would give some explanation of their con- 
duct with regard to the Bill for disfran- 
chising the freemen of Great Yarmouth. 
He objected to the postponement both of 
Great Yarmouth and that of Horsham; 
and he had some apprehensions that there 
was something with regard to the borough 
of Horsham that the Government found it 
convenient to keep back. If it were really 
the intention of the Government to allow 
the Bill to be proceeded with, there should 
be no longer delay, but they should permit 
the matter to be finished at once. He 
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hoped the right hon. Baronet would state 
to the House the reason why he wished to 
ursue in this case a course quite differ- 
ent from that which he had followed in the 
Great Yarmouth Bill, when he called on 
the House to proceed at once with it. 

Sin G. GREY would confine himself 
strictly to replying to the question of the 
hon, Gentleman who had last spoken, as 
to the supposed difference between the 
course taken by Government respecting 
the Bill of Great Yarmouth and that for 
Horsham. The whole mystery existed in 
the imagination of the hon, Gentleman. 
The cases were not at all parallel. In the 
instanee of the Great Yarmouth election, 
the Committee reported that, owing to bri- 
bery and corruption, the election was void, 
and recommended that the freemen of the 
borough should be disfranchised. A Bill 
for that purpose was accordingly brought 
in, under the sanction of Government; but 
so far were Government from wishing to 
press the immediate consideration of it 
upon the House, that he, on last Wednes- 
day, suggested the very same course which 
he now called on them to adopt, namely, 
that further proceedings should be stayed 
till the House determined whether or not 
they would give a second reading to the 
Borough Elections Bill, introduced by an 
hon. Baronet near him. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Great Yar- 
mouth Bill refused to listen to that sugges- 
tion, but the division was against him; and 
ashe was influenced by the same feelings 
respecting the Horsham Bill, he would 
again take the sense of the House upon 
the question for its postponement. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be read a second time on Wednes- 
4 next:—Ayes 56; Noes 37: Majority 


List of the AYEs. 


Aglionby, HI. A. Fordyce, A. D. 
Armstrong, Sir A. French, F. 
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Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Berkeley, hon. TH. F. 

Bernal, R. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Brown, W. 

Carter, J. B. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Clifford, H. M. 

Crawford, W. S. 

Cubitt, W. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F, 
vett, E, 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Evans, J. 

Evans, W, 

Ewart, W, 


Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hawes, B. 

Hodges, T. L. 
Hume, J. 

Kershaw, J. 
Langston, J. TH. 
Lushington, C. 
Maitland, T. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 





Pechell, Capt. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pilkington, J. 
Romilly, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Sullivan, M. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
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Towneley, C. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Tynte, Col. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hayter, W. G. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Baines, M. T. 
Bankes, G. 

Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Bremridge, R. . 
Buck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Chaplin, W. J. 


Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. 


Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Goring, C. 
Gwyn, H. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hindley, C. 
Hood, Sir A. 


Bill postponed. 


Hope, Sir J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connor, F. 
Pigott, F. 
Prime, R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Yorke, Hl. G. R. 
TELLERS. 
Hudson, G. 
Spooner, R. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES BILL. 
House in Committee on the Joint-Stock 


Companies Bill. 
On Clause 2, 


Mr. HUDSON (in the absence of Mr. 
H[eadlam) rose to move the following 
Amendments, of which that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given notice. In 
Clause 2, to add the following words :— 

“The word ‘commissioner’ shall mean any 
country commissioner of the Court of Bankruptcy 
having jurisdiction in the town where the princi- 
pal office of the company is situate.” 

In all subsequent parts of the Bill, where- 


soever the word 


** master’ 


? 


occurs, to 


substitute the words ‘‘ master or commis- 


sioners.”’ 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON had under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Headlam) did not intend to press his 
Motion, and he hoped that it should be al- 


lowed to drop. 


Mr. HUDSON said, he thought the 
agreement between the hon. Member for 
Newcastle and the Government was of a 


totally different character. 


The object of 


the Government in bringing in this Bill 
should be to enable the affairs of partner- 
ship concerns to be wound up as speedily 
as possible; and the best way of doing that 
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was to enable the local officers to manage | 
local affairs. He objected altogether to | 
their present system of centralisation, and 

protested most strongly against the course 

they were pursuing in endeavouring to get 

rid of so useful an Amendment. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL defend- 
ed the clause as it stood. It would be 
better to leave it to the discretion of the 
Judge to say whether the local powers 
should take cognisance of certain cases or 
not. He was not prepared to accede to 
the proposition placed on the Paper by his 
hon. and learned Friend, and it remained 
with the hon. Gentleman opposite to say 
whether he would press it to a division. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, he had cer- 
tainly understood the Solicitor General had 
stated to the hon. and learned Member for 
Neweastle that he would consider whether 
his Amendment should not be adopted. He 
was surprised he (the Solicitor General) 
had not made up his mind to adopt it by 
this time. The Government would, it ap- 
peared, oppose the Amendment. He 
should like to know on what grounds. Had 
the Solicitor General consulted any local 
practitioner on the subject, or had he in- 
quired into the views of the baukruptcy 
commissioners of the remote towns, such 
as Newcastle and Sunderland, with respect 
to the practical working of the Bill? He 
was sure his hon. and learned Friend had 
not done so, or he would have found these 
gentlemen approved of the principle of the 
Amendment. Of course, the great body 
of London practitioners would be in favour 
of doing all the local law business in Lon- 
don; and he was far from saying they 
were not right in that view; but, at the 
same time, he was certain every country 
practitioner would give an opinion exactly 
opposite. The only question between him 
and those who opposed the Amendment 
was, whether or not cases might occur 
wherein convenience might be consulted | 
and expense saved by reference to the | 
local tribunals, such as the Commissioner | 
of Bankruptcy. In his opinion, the Lord 
Chancellor should have a discretionary 
power to refer any case to the local com- 
missioner; but the Bill, as it stood, would 
deprive him of that power. He would like | 





to ask if the Society for the Amendment 
of the Law had come to the decision that | 
the Commissioner of Bankruptcy should | 


not be trusted in any case? He trusted | 
every one interested in the practical ad- | 
ministration of the law would support the 


Amendment, 
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Mr. HAYTER thought it rather unfair 
to press on this discussion in the absence 
of the hon. and learned Member for Ney. 
castle. It certainly would have been more 
convenient to have waited tillhe was present 
in compliance with the agreement which 
had been entered into between him and 
Government; but if the Government were 
to be driven to a division, he should oppose 
the Amendment. The Bill had nothing 
whatever to do with bankruptcy: the ob. 
ject of it was to enable joint-stock compa- 
nies to wind up their affairs, and came 
quite after the question raised in the 
Amendment. The Bill was not framed to 
enable creditors to come in except inciden- 
tally: after they were paid, the question 
of the distribution of property arose, and 
the necessity for the Bill sprang solely 
from the latter question. At present, the 
property of partners can only be distributed 
under the Court of Chancery by means of 
a bill filed, and of lengthy and expensive 
proceedings; and the result was, that there 
did not exist on the records of that Court 
a case in which a large partnership had 
been wound up and the surplus property 
distributed. He did not mean to attack 
the local functionaries: they were a highly 
respectable body, but, as he believed, ut- 
terly incapable of discharging the arduous 
duties which would devolve on them if this 
Amendment should be carried. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would, before bringing up the report, con- 
sider whether it would be expedient to give 
a discretionary power to the Lord Chaneel- 
lor. He believed that the cheapest mode 
of reference was to the Master in Chan- 
cery. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would pledge himself to 
bring in a clause to that effect, it was all 
he wanted. 

Mr. T. M. GIBSON assented. 

Amendment withdrawn; Clause ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 

The remaining clauses agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Bill to be reported. 

House adjourned at Four o’clock. 
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MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 11, 1848. 


Minutes.) Puptic Bitis.—3* and passed :—Incumbered 
Estates (Ireland). 

ETITIONS PreseNnTeD. By Lord Portman, from the Mem- 
bers of several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, Manchester Unity, and the Nottingham Order 
of Odd Fellows, that the Provisions of the Benefit Socie 
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ties Act may be Extended to them.—By Earl Stanhope, 
from the Parish of Long Crendon, for Repeal of the Poor 
Removal Act.—From Whitby and Wisbech, against the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.—From Ship- 
owners and Others of Whitehaven, against any Alteration, 
without Inquiry, of the Navigation Laws.—By Lord Port- 
man, from numerous Congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters, in favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill—From 
Kington District, and Others, for Inquiry into the Exist- 
ing State of Turnpike Trusts in England and Wales.— 
From the Archdeaconry, Clergy, &c. of Colchester, Yeld- 
ham, and several other Places, against the Jewish Disabi- 
lities Bill.—From Tonbridge, for the Imposition of the 
Severest Penalties on all Roman Catholic Priests who 
shall Denounce Persons from the Altar.—From the Pres- 
bytery of Kelso and Lauder, for Facilitating the Attain- 
ment of Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By the Bishop of 
Winchester, from Winchester and Boston, for the Enact- 
ment of Sanitary Measures.—From the Governors of 
Swansea Infirmary, to be Relieved from the Payment of 
Legacy Duty on Bequests made to Charitable Institutions. 
—From the Commissioners of Supply of the County of 
Nairn, for Repeal of the Inventory Duty on Personal Es- 
tates (Scotland), 


GOVERNMENT MAIL CONTRACTS. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH re- 
minded their Lordships that a Committee, 
of which the noble Marquess (Marquess of 
Clanricarde) had been a member, had sat 
on the subject of the contracts entered into 
for the conveyance of the mails to foreign 
countries, and that the Committee had re- 
commended that the contracts should be 
thrown open to competition, and that when 
the profits of the companies conveying the 
mails exceeded a certain rate, the nation 
should participate in those profits. Now, 
he had seen in the newspapers of the 19th 
of April an advertisement for tenders for 
the conveyance of mails to Alexandria, 
such tenders to be delivered in on the 18th 
of May. This was one of the most profit- 
able contracts of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company, and one 
month was not a sufficient time to allow to 
the public to tender for this contract. He 
wished to know also whether any inquiries 
had been made into the profits of the Com- 
pany in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, and whether 
the Government had had access to their 
accounts ? 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that the advertisement had not ema- 
nated from the Post Office. He agreed 
with the noble Earl that one month was 
too short a time to allow for making the 
tenders; but then it should be remembered 
that the Government had the power of re- 
fusing to accept any of the tenders, and of 
Te-opening the contract if they did not 
conceive it for the interest of the nation to 
accept any of them. Although a Member 
of the Committee, he did not agree with all 
the recommendations of that Committee. 
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DEFALCATIONS IN THE SUPREME 
COURT OF CALCUTTA. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH then 
called attention to reports which had been 
received in this country, and were under- 
stood to be true, relative to the disgraceful 
fact of more than one of the officers of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, in the receipt 
and custody of public money, having been 
guilty of defalcations in their accounts to a 
large extent. He trusted he would re- 
ceive from the noble Marquess an assu- 
rance that a measure would be introduced 
on this subject, the provisions of which 
would have the effect of guarding against 
the repetition of such disgraceful con- 
duct. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE con- 
curred in characterising the conduct re- 
ferred to as most disgraceful. In reply 
to the noble Earl, he could only observe 
that as soon as the facts became known, 
affecting as they did one of the highest 
officers of the Supreme Court, immediate 
steps were taken to remedy the evil as far 
as possible. No time was lost in investi- 
gating the whole matter; and at the pre- 
sent moment the case was before the law 
officers of the Crown, with the view of as- 
certaining how the transaction stood in a 
legal point of view. As soon as their re- 
port was received, it would be seen whe- 
ther it was necessary to introduce a Bill 
on the subject. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 11, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bints.— 1° Borough Elections (No. 2) ; 

Incumbered Estates (Ireland). 
2° Lunatic Asylums (Sco)land). 
3° Removal of Aliens; Petty Bag Office. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bright, from one of the 
Manufacturing Districts of South Lancashire, for Exten- 
sion of Elective Franchise.—By Viscount Morpeth, from 
Members of the Congregation of General Baptists, in the 
Town of Louth, Lincolnshire, for Discouragement of 
Idolatry in India.—By Mr, Joseph Baily, from Talgarth 
(Brecon), and by other Hon. Members, from a number of 
Places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. George Duncan, from Members of the Presbyterian 
Congregation of Hiltown Free Church, Dundee, and by 
other Hon. Members, from various Places, for Alteration 
of the Law respecting Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By 
Mr. Edward Ellice, from the Town Council of Cupar, 
and by Mr. W. Morison, from Freeholders of Clackman- 
nan, for Inquiry into the Excise Laws.—From Attorneys 
and Solicitors, practising at Ormskirk and Southport 
(Lancaster), for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certi- 
ficates.—By Mr. Gardner, from several Lodges of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
for Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. 
George Hamilton, from Solicitors practising in Ireland, 
for Inquiry respecting the Court of Chancery (Ireland).— 
By Mr. Tatton Egerton, from Cheadle (Chester), and by 
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other Hon. Members, from several Places, against the 
Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill—By Mr. E. 
Ellice, from the Town Council of Pittenween, in the 
county of Fife, for Improvement of Elie Harbour; and 
against the Law of Entai] (Scotland) Bill—By Colonel 
Muir, from Justices of the Peace of Renfrewshire, for 
Regulating the Licensing System (Scotland).—By Colonel 
Watkins, of the Board of Guardians of the Brecknock 
Poor Law Union, for Alteration of the Law respecting 
Mendicancy.—From several Clergymen of the Church of 
England, respecting Certain Pictures in the National 
Gallery.—By Sir T. Acland, from the rural Deanery of 
Torrington (Devon), for Alteration of the Law respecting 
Parochial Assessments.—By Colonel Mure, from Paisley, 
for Amendment of the Poor Law (Scotland).-—By Mr. 
E. Ellice, from the Town Council of Cupar, for Alteration 
of the Law for Regulating Prisons (Scotland).—By Mr. 
Cardwell, from the Committee of the Liverpool Guardian 
Society for the Protection of Trade, and by the Mar- 
quess of Granby, from Stamford, against, by Mr. Bagshaw, 
from the Mayor and Burgesses of Harwich, for Alteration 
of, and by Lord Robert Grosvenor, from Brentford, and 
its Vicinity, in favour of, the Public Health Bill.—By 
Mr. Ewart, from the Burgesses of Lochmaben, for Amend- 
ment of the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Bul- 
keley Hughes, from Llanbeblig (Carnarvon), for Altera- 
tion of the Law of Settlement.—By Lord George Ben- 
tinck, from the Rev. Henry Palmer, M.A., of Withcote 
Hall, Leicester, for Repeal of the Slave Trade Felony 
Act.—By Lord Newport, from Samuel Bright, and Others, 
Bishops Castle district, to take the Turnpike Trusts 
into Consideration. ° 


AMERICAN POSTAL REGULATIONS. 

Mr. BRIGHT begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether it had come to the know- 
ledge of Her Majesty’s Government that a 


Bill was under the consideration of the 
American Legislature, having for its ob- 
ject the establishment of a retaliatory sys- 
tem of increased postage so long as this 
country retained its present postal regula- 
tions ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had received information somewhat 
to the effect stated by the hon. Member; 
but he thought the hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken on one point, for he conceived 
this could not be regarded as a retaliatory 
measure, as the effect of any law the 
United States Legislature might pass 
would be to impose a higher rate of post- 
age upon American citizens, and would 
affect them much more than the people of 
this country. 


DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG. 

Mr. URQUHART, in the absence of 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
would put to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government the question of which he 
had given notice. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that some time 
ago, on a question being put to the Go- 
vernment on the subject of the dispute be- 
tween Denmark and Holstein, the reply 
was that, in the then state of circum- 
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stances, Her Majesty’s Ministers did not 
consider that the guarantee of the Treg; 
of 1720 could apply. He now wished to 
know whether, as the English Government 
had recognised the right of Denmark to 
blockade the ports of those enemies or pi. 
rates who had invaded her territories, the 
noble Lord and his Colleagues still consi. 
dered that the stipulation or guarantee of 
the Treaty of 1720 did not apply ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that 
the guarantee of the Treaty of 1720 did 
not apply to the present state of circum. 
stances between Prussia and Denmark, 


NEW WRIT FOR HORSHAM. 


Mr. GORING rose to move the issuing 
of a new writ for the borough of Horsham. 
In his opinion circumstances had very 
much altered since the House had e¢on- 
sented to suspend the writ for that bo- 
rough. His noble Friend who made a si- 
milar Motion upon a previous occasion, 
withdrew it, on the understanding that the 
First Minister of the Crown would imme- 
diately bring in a Bill upon the subject, 
The noble Lord took up the subject in 
such an energetic manner, that it was 
supposed that the Bill would have gone 
through the House without much opposi- 
tion, and the writ was accordingly sus- 
pended. But what was the course which 
the noble Lord subsequently adopted, in- 
stead of proceeding with the Bill, which 
he pledged himself to introduce as regard- 
ed Horsham? The noble Lord awaited the 
introduction of the measure proposed by 
the hon. Member for Flint, and proposed 
to include in that the case of Horsham. 
He considered that a most unconstitutional 
measure. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth supported the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord, on the distinct un- 
derstanding that no indefinite suspension 
was intended. He could assure the noble 
Lord that the electors courted, and by no 
means feared, the result of any inquiry 
which might be instituted. The hon. Mem- 
ber moved— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ for the 
electing of a Burgess to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough of Horsham, in the room 
of John Jervis, esq., whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I certainly ad- 
vised the House not to issue the writ for 
the borough of Horsham, because I thought 
it advisable that a full inquiry should take 
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place into the facts of the case. After the 
proposal which had been made to the 

ouse, that inquiries in all cases of a like 
nature should be conducted by Commis- 
sioners, it did seem expedient to me that 
Horsham should be ranked amongst the 
other boroughs, and that the inquiries 
should take place together before a com- 
mission, rather than that I should proceed 
with the case by a separate Bill. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that the noble Lord 
had shifted the responsibility of the mea- 
sure from himself upon a private Member 
of the House. With égard to the borough 
of Horsham, if a clear case were made 
out, there would be no objection to a Bill 
for disfranchisement; but if it were includ- 
ed in a general Bill, it would become a 
ease quite of another nature, more impor- 
tant interests would be involved, constitu- 
tional rights would be called in question, 
and there would be a powerful opposition 
to the Bill. If the noble Lord did not 
speedily promote his measure, the consti- 
tuency of Horsham would have a right to 
complain. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he never 
gave any intimation that if the House sus- 
ended the writ, he would take the matter 
into his hands. The House suspended the 
writ upon no pledge given by him. The 
noble Lord moved the issuing of the writ. 
The hon. Member for Montrose moved as 
an amendment that the writ do not issue. 
He (Lord John Russell) then observed, 
that it was a case of grave suspicion, and 
one which called for an inquiry. After 
the House had decided that the writ should 
not issue, he had been asked to introduce 
4 Bill, to which request he assented. 

The Eart of MARCH had understood 
the noble Lord distinctly to promise the in- 
troduction of a Bill, and upon that under- 
standing he withdrew his Motion. As he 
remembered, the facts of the case were 
simply these :—He moved that the writ 
should issue; the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose moved as an Amendment that it should 
he suspended. The noble Lord, who came 
in late, got up and said that the circum- 
stances of the case demanded inquiry, and 
therefore that it was necessary that the 
issue of the writ should be suspended for a 
time. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth inquired whether the 
popes should be for an indefinite pe- 
riod? The noble Lord informed him that 


it should only be while the Bill was being 
brought in. “ Upon that understanding he 


Withdrew his Motion. He considered that 
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it would not be discreet in him to press his 
Motion after the opinions which had been 
given by the the noble Lord, supported. as 
they were by the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth. He considered that by this 
postponement the electors of Horsham had 
not been fairly treated, and he would sup- 
ort the Motion that a writ do now issue. 

Mr. HUME considered that the esta- 
blishment of a general Commission would 
be very beneficial, as it would save the ex- 
pense to the boroughs of having to send up 
witnesses to London. The business could 
be done in a much cheaper manner by 
sending down two Gentlemen to make the 
necessary inquiries. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sunderland might consider 
that it was very unimportant whether an 
inquiry should take place in one borough; 
but it certainly was a matter of conse- 
quence to the nation that these acts of 
bribery, which were of frequent occurrence 
in different boroughs, should be inquired 
into. It was his opinion that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were taking the pro- 
per course, and that the inquiry to be 
made before the Commission would be at- 
tended with the proper result. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR was as anxious that 
abuses should be inquired into as any man, 
but he must protest against the proposal to 
select a few boroughs out of a number, in 
order to strike an average of the amount 
of corruption in each. The proposition of 
the Government resembled the fact of try- 
ing eight men, on the same evidence, for 
different offences, and then striking an 
average of guilt for each. He did not see 
how they could, in any justice, include 
the several boroughs in one indictment. 
There ought to be a separate inquiry for 
each. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: The hon. Mem- 
ber is quite mistaken when he says it is 
the intention of the Government to include 
these boroughs in the one indictment; all 
we want to do is to establish one tribunal 
before which the different cases can be 
tried. 

Mr. MANGLES trusted that the House 
would not stop with the cases which had been 
brought before them. He hoped they would 
go further. Every Member of the House 
knew that in almost every small borough 
throughout the country, say of from 500 
to 550 voters, about 220 voters were sin- 
cere and honest Tories or Conservatives, 
and the same number Liberals or Whigs; 
and there were between forty and fifty dis- 
honest men who could turn the scale either 
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way, and were disposed to sell the election 
to whatever party chose to buy. However 
they might shut their eyes to the fact, 
every person knew that it was the case, 
and that there was no chance of getting 
the election unless with the assistance of 
these men. It was very gross hypocrisy 
for hon. Gentlemen to appear so exces- 
sively shocked when a case of bribery was 
brought before them, for they were well 
aware that conduct such as he had de- 
scribed was pursued in almost every small 
borough. The hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth shook his head, as if his borough 
was pure par excellence. He was willing 
to concede so much to him; but he ear- 
nestly hoped the Government would take 
measures for throwing the smaller boroughs 
into larger ones, thus enlarging the con- 
stituency, and thus preventing these men 
from selling the country. 

Mr. JOHN STUART wished to know 
whether the Government could eitherexplain 
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or justify the course which they had taken 
with respect to the borough of Horsham and 
the other boroughs involved in the Bill of 
the hon. Baronet. He contended that the | 


course which was proposed to be taken | 
was unconstitutional with regard to the | 
House, and not creditable to the Govern- | 


ment. If the Government meant to do 
justice in punishing the offences, they | 
could not do so by inquiring all over the 
kingdom where similar offences had been 
committed, but by applying themselves to 
one case of gross delinquency when they 
found it out. The question now before 
the House related only to the borough of 
Horsham. He was persuaded that the 
House would consider the Bill most uncon- 
stitutional, and that the borough of Hor- 
sham had been treated most unfairly. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that they had 
received reports from seven Select Com- 
mittees, more or less impugning the purity 
of election. In seven of these cases new 
writs had been moved for and granted, and 
he did not see in the case of Horsham, 
upon what grounds of justice they ought to 
refuse it. He trusted that his hon. Friend 
would divide the House in favour of the 
issue of a new writ; if he did so he would 
support him. 

Mr. STAFFORD did not see why they 
should suspend the issuing of the writ in 
consequence of some conversation which 
took place outside a tavern door. An 
ostler and a potboy had been summoned 
to prove a case of treating, and then the 
defendant resigned the seat. Who those 
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mysterious persons were, the Committee di 
not determine. A sufficient case had not 
been made out for depriving the electors of 
their privilege of a representative, and he 
would support the Motion of his hon, 
Friend, especially as, should the case be 
suspended in order to its being included in 
a general Bill, there would be little chance 
of the question being decided for a lon 
time. They were all aware that a private 
Member had very little chance, at that late 
period of the Session, to press on a Bill, 
especially if it were keenly opposed. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I have been 
asked what is the course I intend to pursue 
with regard to this Bill. I shall wait until 
the discussion takes place upon the mea- 
sure of the hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Sir J. Hanmer); if that measure sue- 
ceeds and includes Horsham in its sche- 
dule, I shall accept it; but if otherwise, I 
shall go on with the Bill which I have pro- 

osed. 

Sir J. HANMER was willing to bring 
on his Bill at any time. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that if the hon, 
Gentleman intended to get his Bill through 
at all, his best course would be to withdraw 
it at present, and then to bring in a new 
measure. The people of Horsham were 
hanging between heaven and earth, be- 
tween the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, who would not go on with his 
Bill, and the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who would not go on with his. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that with respect to the Amendments 
which had been introduced into the Bill, 
they involved no alteration in the principle 
of the measure, which involved an inquiry 
into all cases in which the House had rea- 
son to suspect that corrupt practices had 
prevailed, by means of a Commission, 
which was to be sent down; in each in- 
stance, to institute an inquiry on the spot. 
This was the principle of the Bill. The 
machinery by which it was proposed to 
carry out this system was complicated and 
delicate, and many suggestions had been 
made for its improvement. As these sug- 
gestions, however, referred in great part, 
if not entirely, to matters of detail, he 
thought that the second reading might be 
taken now, and the Bill could be more par- 
ticularly discussed as to detail, in Commit- 
tee on a future occasion. 

Sm R. PEEL had great doubts as 
as to the propriety of suspending the 
writ for Horsham. “He thought that the 
case was one into which they ought to 
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make inquiry; but he had some doubts, 
from the nature of the report of the Com- 
mittee, as to the suspension of the writ. 
When, however, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had stated that in 
his opinion there should be further inquiry, 
he certainly considered that declaration on 
the part of the noble Lord as entitled to 
carry very great weight, and he had there- 
fore consented to the suspension of the 
writ. This he had done under the impres- 
sion that the noble Lord had so spoken, 
intending himself to institute an inquiry; 
and he must say that when the noble Lord 
the Member for Sussex asked whether the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
intended to institute an immediate inquiry, 
that he (Sir R. Peel) understood that such 
was the intention of the noble Lord; and 
the noble Lord the Member for Sussex had, 
he believed, withdrawn his Motion upon 
that ground. He would have had very 
great reluctance in consenting to a post- 
ponement in the issue of the writ, if the 
borough of Horsham had been left to be 
dealt with by the: Bill of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and if no day had been fixed for the 
consideration of that Bill. He understood, 
however, that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would give up Thurs- 


day next to the hon. Gentleman for the 


second reading of the measure. Still he 
feared that even this arrangement would 
fail to solve the difficulties which might 
arise upon the question. Many important 
subjects of discussion might be mooted in 
the Committee; for instance, the extent to 
which the inquiry should be carried, leav- 
ing the fate of Horsham undecided for a 
lengthened period. He was willing to con- 
sent to the further suspension of the writ 
for the purpose of inquiry; but what he 
would suggest, as the most desirable 
course, would be for the Government to 
undertake the conduct of the Bill by means 
of which the inquiry was to be made. This 
he recommended, feeling most strongly 
that the indefinite suspension of writs was 
asource of very great evil. Were the hon. 
Gentleman to attempt to carry through his 
own Bill, he would find that there were 
very great difficulties in his way, and con- 
sidering that Wednesday was the only day 
on which the hon. Gentleman could bring 
forward his measure, he did think that the 
hon. Gentleman would have great difficulty 
in conducting his Bill to any satisfactory 
conclusion. Considering then that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gen- 
eral had already been consulted upon the 
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Bill as to the drawing up of the new 
clauses, he put it to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether it would be any addi- 
tion to his trouble were he himself, on the 
part of the Government, to undertake to 
bring forward the Bill and support its 
clauses, instead of allowing his arguments 
and information to be filtered through the 
hon. Baronet, who at present had charge of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. J. E. DENISON said, that it would 
not be satisfactory to the House to leave 
the matter in the hands of any individual 
Member of Parliament. He hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ham would not press the House to a divi- 
sion on the present occasion; but if after 
Thursday next some satisfactory conclu- 
sion should not be arrived at, he would not 
withhold his vote from the Motion for the 
issuing of the writ. 

Mr. GORING hoped that the House 
would not mete out to Horsham a different 
measure of justice from that apportioned 
to the other six boroughs the purity of 
which had been called in question, but for 








which writs had been issued. 


House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 167: 
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Motion negatived. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


The LORD ADVOCATE moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, the name of 
which, he said, would be sufficient to gain 
for it the favourable consideration of the 
House. A Committee of the House had 
sat upon the subject in February, 1847, 
and had reported the most startling facts 
relative to the want of accommodation for 
pauper lunatics in Scotland. In many of 
the Scottish counties there were absolutely 
no asylums whatever for the reception of 
pauper lunatics. Amongst others, the 
important counties of Argyle, Ayr, Inver- 
ness, Clackmannan, Kincardine, and Pee- 
bles, were in this predicament. In fact, 
in no less than twenty-four counties in 
Scotland there was absolutely no accom- 
modation for lunatics in the shape of pub- 
lic asylums; and where they did exist their 
accommodations were generally very in- 
adequate. There existed in Scotland 
3,410 lunatic paupers, supported in whole 
or in part by parish relief: of these were 
accommodated in asylums in different parts 
of the country 1,619 paupers; for the re- 
mainder of these unfortunate persons there 
was not a cell in any asylum in any part 
of Scotland; and it was to the way in 
which they were maintained in the dwell- 
ings of their relations and friends that he 
now wished to call the attention of the 
House. That was one of the subjects re- 
ferred to in the report of the Committee. 
With the permission of the House he 
would lay before them a short list of coun- 
ties in Scotland in which there are estab- 
lishments for lunatics, distinguishing pub- 
lic from private establishments, and show- 
ing the total number of patients, and also 
the number of paupers in each. The 
learned Lord read the following state 
ment :-— 
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He would next direct their attention to 
the number of public and private asylums 
in each county, the rate per head for the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics in each, 
and the number of those lunatics who 
lived with their friends, with the sum al- 
lowed for their maintenance. The abstract 
was as follows [see Table below] :-— 

It would thus appear that there was no 
accommodation whatever in any asylum, 
publie or private, for 1,791 pauper lunatics 
—that those who were so fortunate as to 
obtain admission into public asylums were 
maintained there at rates varying from 
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162. to 201. per head, while those who 
lived with their friends were allowed sums 
of 31. and 41. per year, and in some cases 
but 14s. Was it possible that those who 
had such a miserable pittance could exist 
in any state but that of the greatest 
misery and degradation, painful to con- 
template? He had made inquiry into 
their condition, and the result was, that in 
many instances he had become acquainted 
with the most distressing particulars. It 
appeared that many of these poor crea- 
tures were confined in dungeons, chained 
on their beds of straw, and lived on little 
better than garbage. In fact, it was im- 
possible to feed them on wholesome food 
at a rate of 31. or 41. a head. A few 
cases taken from the report of the Poor 
Law Commission Inquiry for Scotland 
would show how pitiable was the lot of 
the latter class of lunatics :— 


“ John Livingston, a violent maniac. Lying 
upon straw on a wooden floor, in a loft above his 
brother-in-law’s smithy. Has no clothing on him 
whatever. He tears all his clothes off him. Had 
a coverlet over him. He is very ill just now. 
Has not slept for two nights. Has been a lunatic 
for eight years. Was said to have had a stroke 
of the sun when he was at Buenos Ayres. He 
is obliged to be constantly chained. Betty Fra- 
ser, aged forty. Unmarried. A maniac. She 
was taken charge of by her father and mother, 
and was kept in constant confinement in a garret 
over the room in which they lived. Her father 
was a mason, aged sixty-nine. They had no other 
children living with them. 4/. a year was allowed 
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for Betty Fraser’s support. She had been for 
many years confined. She generally lay in bed 
with a blanket, and no other clothes about her. 
She was very violent if any one went into the 
room, and would attempt to escape when the door 
was opened. Her mother said she went into the 
room every day, but that, had it not been fora 
hurt which Betty Fraser got in her foot, she could 
not have withstood her. Her habits were filthy. 
She was never washed, and her food was put in 
for her at a hole in the wall. Alexander An- 
derson, aged twenty-five. Fatuous, and some- 
times very violent. Allowance 2s. 6d. a week. 
Lives with his mother and sister. The mother is 
a widow forty-nine years of age. She sews muslin. 
Her daughter, aged twenty-nine, also sews mus- 
lin. Alexander Anderson is confined in a bed, 
which is boarded up so that he cannot get out. 
He has been kept in this way for nearly six years. 
He has no debility, but is strong and active. He 
sometimes gets out of his box bed, and is with 
difficulty got back, He was out of bed last Sun- 
day, and a man who lives next door, was called in 
to help to put him back. He is otttrageous at 
times, and threatens his mother and sister. They 
would not object to his being sent to any asylum. 
His food was put through the door.” 


There were many other cases of a similar 
nature; but he would not refer to more of 
them, because it was as painful to him to 
read as it must be to the House to hear 
them ; but he could not avoid reading an 
extract from the evidence of Dr. Browne, 
of the Crichton Asylum, Dumfries, show- 


ing the prejudicial effects to the patients 
of such treatment as was detailed in the 


extracts which he had referred to. The 
passage in Dr, Browne’s evidence was 
this: — 

“ From the state in which pauper lunatics are 
brought to your asylum, have you formed any 
opinion as to the mode in which they have been 
treated previously ?—I have. And what opinion 
did you form ?—That it was entirely inconsistent 
with their comfort and cure, and with the dic- 
tates of common humanity. They were generally 
brought bound, galled, in a state of shocking filth, 
crouching, with their limbs contracted, showing 
that they had long been confined, or that they 
had been long in bed. ‘This applies not to all, in- 
deed, but to many. Though we do not receive 
fatuous patients and all cases whatever, it is my 
belief that none are sent to us who can be man- 
aged in any way at home, nor until they be- 
came nuisances, or dangerous to themselves and 
others.” 

It must, he thought, appear surprising to 
the House that such a state of things 
should have existed up to the present mo- 
ment in a country like Scotland; but still 
more surprising would it be, if the House, 
having been made aware of the existence 
of such evils, and having been asked to 
apply a remedy, refused to step in and 
sanction the passing of this measure, to 
which he expected their unanimous con- 
sent. For the honour of the country, and 
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more especially for the credit of those hon, 
Members representing Scotch constituep. 
cies, he hoped this Bill would receive the 
speedy approbation of the House. He pro. 
posed that the expense of the measure and 
of the new system should be borne by as. 
sessments on the various counties; and in 
order to lessen the burden, he would divide 
the counties into districts proportionably to 
their size and wealth. He would not ask 
the House to do anything for Scotland 
which they would not do for England, and 
did not seek to impose any additional bur. 
dens on the imperial Treasury. The Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee 
upstairs, in which all the details would be 
most fully and carefully considered; but 
meantime he might state, that he would 
take the responsibility of the measure 
upon himself. The working of the plan 
would be placed under the direction of a 
board composed of members of different 
classes in society, and constituted in the 
same way as the board in England, but on 
a more economical scale. Those institu- 
tions which were in possession of funds or 
property, left by charitable individuals, 
would be duly credited with the money be- 
longing to them, which would be included 
in the amount of the assessments. The 
main object of the Bill was to provide lu- 
natic asylums for the poor; but he pro- 
posed that those lunatics in more comfor- 
table circumstances, whose friends might 
place them in the asylums, should con- 
tribute a fair amount of payment for their 
maintenance. He hoped the Legislature 
would support him unanimously in carry- 
ing through this good work, which, when 
accomplished, would remove a great re- 
proach and gangrene from the social sys- 
tem of Scotland, and be in accordance 
with the dictates of Christian wisdom, of 
humanity, and of justice. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE would offer no 
opposition to the Bill of the learned Lord, 
as he was satisfied from the speech he had 
just heard, and from the statements con- 
veyed to him from Scotland, that some 
such measure was absolutely necessary; 
but he could not pledge himself to the de- 
tails without further consideration. 

Mr. HUME had no objection to the 
principle of the Bill, but objected to some 
of the details. He did not see any abso- 
lute necessity for creating any new board 
under the Bill, particularly as those per- 
sons who at present managed the affairs of 
the poor in Scotland did not seem to be 
very much occupied. 
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Mr. AGLIONBY would not oppose the 
Bill, as it was to be sent upstairs to a 
Select Committee; but he wished to call 
the attention of the learned Lord to the 

t complaints which were made, parti- 
cularly from Kirkeudbright and Dumfries, 
as to the heavy expense on the landed in- 
terest of maintaining the insane poor, for 
the district boasted of a most extensive 
and well-managed asylum, situated in the 
latter town, which was amply endowed 
with funds, and could be devoted to the 
reception of those who were now a burden 
on the landowners. 

Mz. FORBES wished to ask the learned 
Lord how many new places the proposed 
board would place at the disposal of the 
Government, and what salaries would be 
paid to the persons whom Government 
might appoint to fill the newly-created 
ofices? He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Montrose that the country 
might be saved the expense of two boards, 
as that body which at present managed the 
poor-law in Scotland could easily superin- 
tend the working of this Bill. 

Mr. EWART gave his warm support to 
the general principle of the Bill. So far 
as he understood the opinions of the people 
of Scotland, he believed that such a mea- 
sure as this was very much required. But 
he confined his support to the principle of 
the Bill. He begged to call the attention 
of the Lord Advocate to the fact, that 
there existed in the county of Dumfries as 
good a lunatic asylum as was to be found 
inany part of the United Kingdom. Owing 
to the benevolence of an individual whose 
name would be immortalised for the be- 
quests which he had made in favour of 
that and other institutions—the asylum in 
Dumfries had the power greatly to extend 
relief to pauper lunatics. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the right hon. and learned Lord 
would take into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances of the county of Dumfries, 
and, he might add, of the counties of Kirk- 
eudbright and Wigton, and make an ex- 
ception with regard to them on account of 
the accommodation which they already pos- 
sessed, 

Mr. MAITLAND said, the Bill had 
been submitted to the consideration of 
every stewarty in Kirkeudbrightshire, and 
had received their warmest approbation: 
he might, he believed, say the same with 
respect to the county of Dumfries; he 
thought, therefore, that his two hon. 
= who had just spoken were in 

I. 





Sir G. CLERK wished to tender his 
thanks to the right hon. and learned Lord 
for having introduced this measure. If it 
should impose any expense on parties, they 
would have the consolation of knowing 
that it was for an object of the very great- 
est importance. The Bill having, as he 
believed, been considered by every county 
and borough in Scotland, there was not a 
dissentient voice raised against it. With 
regard to the peculiar case mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Dumfries, if he ga- 
thered the explanation of the Lord Advo- 
cate correctly, that right hon. and learned 
Lord stated that any county which pos- 
sessed means for providing for the care of 
pauper lunatics would have the full benefit 
of those means, and of course a propor- 
tionate diminution of charge would be im- 
posed upon them. In the county of Edin- 
burgh, where the Lord Advocate had an 
opportunity of stating his views about a 
fortnight ago, he met with unanimous sup- 
port, and the people of that county ex- 
pressed themselves quite ready to adopt 
whatever further measures might be neces- 
sary to provide for these poor suffering 
persons. He considered that referring the 
Bill to a Committee upstairs was the wisest 
course that could be suggested. 

Mr. S. WORTLEY thought that all 
comment upon the details of the Bill would 
be much better reserved for the Committee 
upstairs; but he was anxious to join his 
right hon. Friend (Sir G. Clerk) in thanking 
the right hon. and learned Lord for having 
brought forward this measure. From his 
connexion with the county of Bute, he was 
enabled to state that there were many of 
those poor afflicted creatures for whose be- 
nefit this Bill was intended, who were sent to 
the most beautiful and salubrious part of 
the isle of Arran; but not for the sake of the 
salubrity of the situation, but in order that 
they might be kept out of sight; and it 
was perfectly shocking to think of the na- 
ture of the treatment which those unhappy 
creatures experienced when they arrived 
there. He rejoiced, therefore, that the 
right hon. and learned Lord had introduced 
this measure, and he entirely approved of 
its being referred to a Committee upstairs; 
but he would suggest to the right hon. and 
learned Lord, that it would be unsafe to 
establish a system which would not secure 
ample control on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sm D. DUNDAS wished to add his 
testimony to the praise given by all parties 
in Scotland to his right hon. and learned 
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Friend for the introduction of this Bill. 
He considered the statement made to-night 
could not fail of carrying conviction to every 
bosom as to the integrity and propriety of 
this measure. When he thanked his right 
hon. and learned Friend, he would tell him, 
for his comfort and consolation, that what- 
ever might come of this measure, it was a 
work of charity to help those who could 
not thank him themselves—that it was for 
a class of poor unhappy people for whom 
they, the Members of the House of Com- 
mons—blessed with the possession of their 
senses—ought to be ready to do everything 
that could alleviate their attention. 

The LORD ADVOCATE replied, and 
said, in reference to the case of Arran, 
which had been adverted to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bute (Mr. 
S. Wortley), that it was his intention to 
lay the whole particulars of it before the 
Select Committee. It was a case of most 
intolerable cruelty inflicted by the paro- 
chial boards of some of the largest, most 
wealthy, and principal towns in the west 
of Scotland. It was mainly in reference 


to cases of that nature that he brought 
forward a Bill in 1840, and which was 
passed into a law—a Bill by which he 
thought he had provided that a penalty 


should be imposed both upon the senders 
and receivers of lunatics under such cir- 
cumstances as the Arran case presented. 
He knew not how it was, but in that case 
the penalties were not inflicted: he wished 
there had been shown grounds to inflict 
them. He, however, knew enough of the 
case to say—for he had inquired into it, 
and he durst say that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the late Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir James Graham) 
would bear him out in saying—that it was 
one which most satisfactorily proved that 
no trust or confidence could be placed in 
parochial authorities when the question to 
be attended to was one between saving ex- 
pense and that of a work of humanity. 
Bill read a second time. 


REMOVAL OF ALIENS. 

On the Motion for the .Third Reading 
of the Removal of Aliens Bill, 

The Eart of ARUNDEL ann SUR- 
REY said, he had received a letter from a 
distinguished Member of the ex-Chamber 
of Peers of France, the Count de Monta- 
lembert, an extract from which he was de- 
sirous of reading to the House. The il- 
lustrious individual to whom he referred 
said that he had been mentioned as one of 
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those who incited Ireland against the Bri. 
tish Government, and he went on to say— 
“ Nothing can be further from my 

and opinions on this subject. I have always, itis 
true, felt. and expressed the deepest sympathy for 
the wrongs and sufferings of Ireland, but at the 
same time I have always professed a sincere pe. 
spect for England, and a heartfelt interest for her 
welfare. I hope and trust that for her own sake 
as well as for the sake of religion and humanity. 
England will as soon as possible do justice to 
Treland, but at the same time I remain true to 
the doctrine of moral force as professed by the il. 
lustrious Daniel O’Connell. As for the Repeal of 
the Union, I have never expressed any opinion on 
the subject.” 

He (Lord Arundel and Surrey) considered 
it his duty to read that extract from the 
illustrious Gentleman’s letter. 

Mr. MOWATT, conceiving that the 
present Bill was totally uncalled for, 
thought it his duty to move that it be read 
a third time that day six months. No one 
could deny that the Bill was a direct viola- 
tion of the spirit of the British constitution, 
as well as an outrage upon the public opin. 
ion of the present day. The measure pro- 
posed to invest the Secretary of State with 
powers which could only be justified by the 
most stringent necessity, and that had been 
fully admitted by the right hon. Baronet 
who had introduced the present Bill. But 
yet the right hon. Gentleman had not stated 
any distinct ground in support of the in- 
troduction of the Bill; he had only given 
them an indistinct idea of the circumstances 
which led to it. He would not ask the 
right hon. Baronet to make any disclosures 
which might be inconsistent with his duty; 
but it was necessary for him to make out 
some case in support of the principle upon 
which the Bill was founded, and which he 
had heard the right hon. Baronet himself 
heretofore frequently condemn. Whenever 
such measures were brought in formerly, 
sufficient reasons had been given for them. 
The present measure was directed chiefly 
against the French; now he thought it 
was impossible for any of that people to 
enter into any practicable conspiracy which 
would have the effect of disturbing or ex- 
citing the people of this country. Why, 
our very language was an insuperable bar- 
rier to their attempting to excite by any 
inflammatory speeches, or even to address 
at all an English audience, as it appeared 
to be so much apprehended by the right 
hon. Baronet they might do. For his own 
part he thought the idea was prep0 
terous. But even if the most substan 
tial grounds should exist for supposing 
that there were swarms of dangerous 
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foreigners in this country, associated 

inst its peace and tranquillity, as as- 
gerted, he felt persuaded that the ordinary 
law was sufficient for their suppression. 
He was aware that a sort of panic had re- 
cently seized a large portion of the people 
of this country; and he believed that, in 
consequence of that panic, the Government 
might carry any measure of coercion. He 
had reason, however, to think that the 
alarm was now subsiding; and, for his 

, he felt ashamed to see a British Go- 
yernment, calling itself progressive, devot- 
ing all its energies and attention to the 
adoption of measures of a repressive char- 
acter. Her Bayenty® Ministers had pro- 
posed to them, during the present Session, 
an Irish Coercion Act, and afterwards a 
“Gagging” Act, and, at that moment, 
they had before them an Aliens Bill. It 
had been stated by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General that no 
necessity would, perhaps, ever arise for 
enforcing the provisions of that measure. 
In that statement he entirely concurred. 
He believed that it was a silly and a use- 
less Bill; but he nevertheless strongly ob- 
jected to its principle. He believed that 
it would arm the violent party in France 
with a good excuse for retaliating against 
Englishmen by a similar measure, should 
they be so disposed. He could see no- 
thing to account for the introduction of 
such a Bill, It was true that they had had 
a revolution on the Continent. But for 
his part he should say, that whatever 
might be the errors to which that event 
might have led, he heartily rejoiced at its 
oceurrence; he thought that it was per- 
feetly justifiable; and he hoped that the 
Government of this country would draw 
from it a more useful lesson than they had 
hitherto done. He could perfectly under- 
stand the introduction of such a measure 
bya Tory Government, for it would be 
consistent with the principles their party 
had always advocated. But the Bill was 
directly opposed to the opinions professed 
by every liberal statesman in this country. 
He believed it was neither more nor less 
than gn attempt to widen the channel be- 
tween England and republican France. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers might, however, 
as well attempt to stop the advancing 
tides as to stop the onward progress of 
liberal principles; and as to the outcry 
against propagandists, why all liberal men 
Were propagandists at the present day, 
and no persons were more so than our 
own countrymen. There were no peo- 

80 prone as English travellers to 





censure, in the most violent manner, the 
institutions of foreign States, on the 
ground that they were less liberal than 
those of their own country. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving that the Bill 
should be read a third time that day six 
months, 

Mr. HUME seconded the Amendment, 
He believed the Government had made a 
very great mistake in proposing such a 
measure. He did not agree with his hon. 
Friend that the Bill would be utterly in- 
ges But it appeared to him, that 

er Majesty’s Ministers were placing 
themselves in the category of the most 
retrograde Governments by the introduc- 
tion of such a measure. He felt it his 
duty to protest against the Bill, as he had 
before on more than one occasion protested 
against a similar measure in company with 
many Members of the present Government. 

Lorp D. STUART denounced the Bill 
as unwise and unnecessary, and said that 
he had given notice of two clauses which 
he proposed to add to the Bill if it should 
pass the third reading, but that he could 
not consent to let it pass through that stage 
without recording his opposition to it. 

Mr. MUNTZ supported the Amend- 
ment, and wished it was in his power to 
throw out such a disgraceful measure. It 
was said some time ago that there was an 
old woman in the Cabinet, but he thought 
that the Cabinet was composed entirely of 
old women now. 

Mr. EWART also opposed the Bill. He 
did not so much regard it as a measure 
which would prove injurious to foreigners, 
as one which implied a want of confidence 
in the people of England, and a want of 
confidence in the good working of our con- 
stitution. He believed that there were 
even Members of the Government who 
most reluctantly gave their support to this 
measure. 

Mr. FORSTER would support the Bill 
if he thought it in the slightest degree ne- 
cessary for the support of the institutions 
of the country; but he opposed it because 
he regarded it as altogether unnecessary 
for such an object, while it would have the 
effect of leading foreigners to believe that 
we had good grounds for alarm. 

Sir H. VERNEY said, it had been 
strongly contended by the opponents of this 
Bill, that we should in no respect interfere 
with the Governments of foreign countries. 
Then, why should we not have the power 
to prevent people from foreign countries 
interfering in our affairs, and plotting 
against our Government? Persons who 
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went into any country to which they did 
not belong, and endeavoured to plot against 
the constitution of that country, deserved 
the most condign punishment; and he be- 
lieved that, in present circumstances, Go- 
vernment would have failed in their duty 
if they had not taken steps to secure us 
against the interference of foreigners. 
Something had been said about the exist- 
ence of a panic; but the whole conduct of 
the people of London on a late occasion 
was as unlike that of the people labouring 
under a panic as could well be imagined. 
That was just one of the reasons, however, 
why Government should be armed with the 
powers given in this Bill. 

Mr. DUNCAN had voted against the 
Crown and Government Security Bill, be- 
cause it contained a clause which he 
thought might operate injuriously to the 
free expression of opinion; but he was 
quite prepared to support Government on 
the Bill now under discussion; seeing that, 
thought it was a somewhat harsh measure, 
it was nevertheless stated by them to be 
one which in present circumstances was 
necessary to the country. 

Sir G. GREY had to express his thanks 
to those Gentlemen who held opinions ad- 
verse to the Bill, for the manner in which 
those opinions had been expressed in the 
course of these discussions. Nothing could 
be more fair than the manner in which the 
opposition to the Bill had been manifested 
throughout. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment complained that 
he had not given sufficient explanation of 
the necessity that existed for the Bill; but 
he thought that when moving the second 
reading of the Bill he had very decidedly 
referred to the general state of Europe, 
and also to the fact that circumstances had 
come within his knowledge, in the course 
of the discharge of his duties, with refer- 
ence to foreigners who were at that time 
in the country—not foreigners driven from 
their own countries by political persecution, 
but persons who had come here for the pur- 
pose of exercising influence in the affairs of 
this country —which justified the introduc- 
tion of such a measure. He did not mean 
to say that this Bill was essentially neces- 
sary to the security of the institutions of 
the country; he did not say that were such 
a Bill not passed he should despair of those 
institutions. They would ill appreciate the 
sound, loyal, and peaceable disposition of 
the people if they did not believe that any 
outbreak or disturbance whatever, whether 
fomented by foreigners or not, would be 
put down by the sound, loyal, and consti- 
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tutional feeling happily so prevalent in this 
country. But when they looked to what 
had passed both in England and Ireland 
he thought the Government had a right to 
take credit to themselves for the precau. 
tionary measures they had taken, and at 
the same time to appeal to them as proofs 
of the necessity of the present measure, 
He maintained that the loyal and peace. 
able people of this country had a right to 
look to the Government, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which foreign coun. 
tries were placed, and considering the spi- 
rit of propagandism which existed, not on 
the part of foreign Governments, but on 
the part of individuals; and accordingly, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers thought they were 
bound in justice to the loyal and peaceable 
subjects of the Crown, and for their se- 
curity from tumult and disturbance, to ask 
for powers from Parliament—powers not 
of a very stringent character, and for a 
limited time only; the great feature which 
distinguished this Bill from all former mea- 
sures of the kind being that it was proposed 
for the preservation of the internal peace 
and tranquillity of the country. Allusion 
had been made to what fell on a former 
occasion from the Attorney General as to 
the probability of the Bill being inoperative. 
He had no doubt that the occasions would 
be rare on which it would be the duty of 
the Government to exercise the powers 
conferred on them by this Bill; but if it 
was known that the Government did pos- 
sess those powers, and was ready to exer- 
cise them upon those who were disposed to 
abuse the hospitality of the country—if it 
was known that those who came here for 
lawful and honest purposes would have the 
hand of friendship and hospitality extended 
to them, but that with regard to those who 
came for unlawful purposes, or on invita- 
tion from others living within the realm, to 
assist in disturbing the public peace, the 
Government would not shrink from exer- 
cising the powers conferred upon them by 
this Bill, and removing them from the 
country —if this were known, he had no 
doubt it would have the best effect, and so 
far tend to promote the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham had referred to what had 
passed betwixt him and certain foreigners 
on the subject of this Bill. He need hardly 
say that the foreigners with whom the hon. 
Member came in contact were not likely to 
belong to the class of foreigners who would 
come under the operation of this Bill, or to 
whom it would in any way apply; but that 
was no evidence that there were not other 
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foreigners in the country with regard to 
whom such powers as the Bill contained 
were required. He trusted that when the 
Bill became law those Gentlemen who had 
formed the opposition to it would have no 
cause to complain that such powers had 
been confided to the Government; and that 
those powers would not be exercised in a 
single case in which they were not able to 
give the most satisfactory explanation of 
their conduct. 

Mr. M. GIBSON was anxious to make 
one or two observations on this measure, 
as an explanation of the vote which he felt 
it his duty to give. He was quite willing 
toadmit, for one, that those persons who 
imagined that the ordinary laws and sta- 
tutes of the realm were not sufficient to 
deter foreigners from committing crimes 
against the public safety had an ample 
justification in introducing and supporting 
thismeasure; but, for his part, he confessed 
that he had the greatest difficulty in bring- 
ing himself to the belief that it was neces- 
sary to add anything whatever to the power 
of the Executive or to the criminal law of 
the country in order to prevent aliens from 
disturbing the public peace. If he was 
asked how he would punish an alien for in- 


terfering with the institutions of the coun- 
try, his answer was that he would punish 
an alien as he would punish an English- 
man for committing any offence against the 


laws of the country. He considered that 
while an alien was in this country he owed 
a temporary allegiance to the laws; but he 
considered at the same time that he was 
entitled to the protection which others en- 
joyed for their personal security. It might 
be an extreme opinion, but he could not for 
the life of him understand why, if they 
thought it necessary to surround an Eng- 
lshman with safeguards against the suc- 
cess of a false accusation, a foreigner 
should not also stand in need of the same 
safeguards. Was it that an alien, not 
speaking their language, and having no 
means of calling witnesses to character, or 
of exciting the sympathy in his behalf that 
an Englishman could, had less need of 
those invaluable safeguards against false 
accusations than an Englishman? It ap- 
peared to him that unless it could be shown 
that they could dispense with these safe- 
guards with propriety in the case of their 
own countrymen, they could not dispense 
with them in the case of foreigners. He 
Would not trespass between the passing of 
that Bill and the important business that 
was to succeed; but he could not satisfy 

$ own mind, entertaining as he did a very 
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strong objection to the principle of the 
measure and to placing an Alien Act on 
the Statute-book, without at once declar- 
ing his opinion; and he trusted that in so 
doing he had not been guilty of any disre- 
spect to the House. 

Mr. BROTHERTON had not the least 
doubt in his mind as regarded the people 
of this country; and he wished the Govern- 
ment to have the fullest confidence in them 
also. He would like to see the Government 
leading public opinion rather than opposing 
it; and he was satisfied from what he knew 
of the state of public feeling that if the 
Government but adopted a liberal course 
they would be supported by the great body 
of the people. It was, therefore, not from 
any distrust of the people of England that 
he voted for this Bill. He had supported 
liberal measures in that House for fifteen 
years; and every man who knew him 
would say that he had never courted any 
Government whatever. He never had 
looked for any favours from Government; 
and his support had always been indepen- 
dent and disinterested; and, with regard 
to the course he now thought it his duty 
to take, it was simply a question of con- 
fidence. He had watched the conduct 
of Ministers many years, and he found 
that they had always been on the liberal 
side, though they had not proceeded in 
the march of improvement as _ rapidly 
as he should have liked. He did feel, 
therefore, that he was bound to give his 
confidence to men who had hitherto shown 
a regard for the liberties of the country; 
and he had no right to suppose that they 
had changed their opinions any more than 
he had changed his. When he found that 
the Government recommended a measure 
which they believed necessary for the pre- 
servation of the peace of the country, he 
considered it his duty to support it. Though 
he was in favour of the most liberal mea- 
sures with regard to the power of the 
people, he would support nothing that con- 
duced to disorder, or led to anarchy and con- 
fusion. He was the friend of peace and 
peaceful reforms. He set his face against 
all attempts to effect changes by physical 
force, as he set his face against war; there- 
fore he gave a vote of confidence to the 
Ministry on this measure. He was not 
in the secret as to the necessity of the 
Bill, and of course he could not know what 
circumstances influenced the Government; 
but he believed they were looking to the 
peace and welfare of the country, and 
therefore he gave them his support on the 
present occasion. 
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Mr. COBDEN: Sir, the speech of the 


hon. Gentleman who preceded me appears 
to me to be not so much in favour of the 
measure before us as of the Ministry. This 
speech has confirmed me in the opinion 
which I have some time entertained, that 
we are liable to pass bad measures here, 
not because we approve of them, but be- 
cause there happens to be a peculiar state 
of parties, whereby a large number of Mem- 
bers on this side of the House support the 
Government in good or bad measures be- 
cause they had been for fifteen years in the 
habit of voting for them; and the state of 
parties on the other side induces a large 
number of Members to vote with the Minis- 
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coercion and repression, to Alien Bills and 
to Crown and Government Security Bifls. 
but we have had no measure propounded 
to the House and the country which is cal. 
culated to increase the attachment of the 
people to the institutions of the country, 
I venture to say that the country is looki 

most anxiously at the present time, not for 
Coercion Bills, not for Gagging Bills, nor 
for Bills to protect the people of this coun. 
try against aliens; but they are waiting to 
hear from the Government the announce. 
ment of remedial measures. They expect 
to hear that the Government are prepared 
to put our representative system more in 
harmony with the spirit of the age. The 


try because they are not prepared to take | people of this country are not prepared to 
the Government themselves; and another see all the world in motion while they are 
large body supports the Administration be- | standing still—still less, making a retto. 
cause they would prevent the other section | grade movement. The country is also 
on their own side of the House from taking | looking for retrenchment and economy; 
the Government at all. I think thisavery | and I venture to say that if you wish to 
unfortunate state of parties; because we ‘maintain the monarchy of this country 
get rid of all our responsibility, and instead _ against republican innovations, you will do 
of voting for or against certain measures | more to accomplish that object by cutting 
on conscientious considerations, we are apt! away some of that barbarous splendour 
to be swayed by the thought of who is in| which belongs to other times, which is 
office or who is likely to get into office. I) maintained at so great a cost to the coun- 


have made up my mind to give my vote in- | try, and solely for the aggrandisement of 


the aristocracy—you will do more to recon- 
cile the people of this country to monar- 
chical institutions, by removing some of 


dependently of all parties; and I believe | 
the country will never have a chance of 
getting good measures until we totally fling | 
aside the whole distinctions of parties, and , those useless and cumbrous appendages of 
ee 4 oe wrogg J hed on royally, ers by er to ne at - 
merits. I am quite sure that the great | actments to prevent the people from dis- 
measure with which I have been connected cussing republicanism, or adopting such 
—I allude particularly to that of free trade | violent measures as the one we are now 
—would never have been passed had we | discussing. And I entreat the Gover- 
not commenced its advocacy by resolving | ment not to think that there is a passive 
“4 regard “att — ae bw Lyre ate . the part of the ag in 
e same; an eg to say that I shall so | the measures they are now passing. I have 
regard them in all future questions in which | already explained why it is that you have 
I may take a part. This Alien Bill has/a majority in this House; the feeling out- 
been so exhausted by preceding speakers | side, I assure you, is very different; and 
that I need not dwell upon it. One view, | if you want to maintain the institutions of 
however, has not been taken. The fact! the country, do not trust to coercion, but 
that Government are passing Alien Bills | resort to concessions—to remedial mea- 
and Bills for the protection of the Crown | sures; reform yourselves and retrench your 
and Government, is to me a proof that they | expenditure. 
are taking the wrong direction altogether! Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I wish to 
—that they are not adopting that which is | address a few words in reply, partly to the 
the best course for strengthening and pre- | observations made by the hon. mE 
serving our institutions. They seem to| who moved the rejection of this Bill, an 
me not to have profited by the example set | partly in reference to some observations 
on the Continent, where repression and which have fallen from the hon. Member 
coercion have failed in the purposes to for the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
which they have been applied, and Govern- | hon. Gentleman the Member for Falmouth, 
ments have fallen because they have not | who moved that the Bill should be em 
taken the opposite course of conciliation | complained that the Government had in the 
and concession. Still we see our Govern-| beginning of this Session introduced var 


ment following the old course, resorting to! ous measures of coercion, were abandoning 
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the principles they formerly professed, and 
were acting against the constitution of this 
country as generally recognised. It has 
certainly been our fate to introduce mea- 
sures which were intended for the purpose 
of repression. If such measures were not 
necessary, then we were not justified in 
introducing them; but if they were neces- 

, 1 think, then, we should have been 
much to blame if we had refused to per- 
form that which was a duty to the well- 
affected and well-disposed people of this 
country, from any fears of such imputations 
as the hon. Gentleman has thrown out. 
But I think there are two tests by which 
such measures may be tried. The one is, 
whether such as we have hitherto intro- 
duced, of which the operation has been in 
some degree seen, have been successful in 
diminishing crime and excitement to crime 
—have been successful in diminishing that 
state of disturbance and uneasiness which 
prevailed in one part of the United King- 
dom; and the second is, whether those 
measures have operated with as little dis- 
turbance as it was possible to give to the 
ordinary and usual enjoyment of the liber- 
ties of this country. In so speaking, I do 
not mean to make any distinction, more 
than the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
between Whig and Tory, because I believe 
that both parties in these times, whatever 
may be the character that belonged to 
some of the parties which existed in for- 
mer times of our history, are earnestly 
anxious to maintain those constitutional 
liberties which are the birthrights of the 
people of this country. With respect to 
the first measure we passed, there began 
to prevail in the course of last autumn a 
dreadful state of crime in Ireland, making 
the life of every individual unsafe, driving 
men from the country, exposing them 
whilst they were going home from market 
or from any visit to be waylaid or assassi- 
nated from behind a hedge, and, in short, 
reducing the country to such a state that 
in @ short time none of those who had 
been possessors of property, or who had 
anything to do with property, down to the 
smallest farmers, felt that they could safely 
inhabit the country. We introduced a Bill 
vhich Ido not think interfered with the 
ordinary enjoyments of the people of Ire- 
land, which had not the objection I have 
heard taken to Acts passed at various 
times, of confounding the innocent with 
the guilty—which left the innocent in the 
Possession of every privilege they could 
enjoy, but provided means of deterring 
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those who were guilty of crime. I rejoice 
to say that the last accounts we have re- 
ceived of crime in Ireland tend to show 
that a great change has taken place in the 
condition of that country. I find with re- 
spect to the whole amount of crimes of viv- 
lence, that in April, 1847, they reached 
2,109, and in April, 1848, they had sunk 
to 1,196; the homicides in April, 1847, 
were twenty-four; in April, 1848, they 
were only nine. There are some other 
instances which are not a little remarkable, 
Crimes of firing at the person diminished 
from nineteen in April, 1847, to three in 
April, 1848; the crime of demand or rob- 
bery of arms diminished from sixty-seven 
in April, 1847, to twelve in April, 1848; 
the offence of appearing in arms, from 
sixteen in April, 1847, to seven in April, 
1848; and several other crimes in the same 
way have diminished very greatly. Even 
in the last month the diminution has been 
from 1,429 to 1,146. I should certainly 
not omit to mention that in two of the 
proclaimed counties, Queen’s County and 
Roscommon, there were no offences against 
the person reported in the month of April, 
1848. I say, then, that whatever lan- 
guage may have been used against the 
Government for having introduced the Bill 
carried through this House before Christ- 
mas, it is a great satisfaction to me to 
have been instrumental in passing an Act, 
of which the consequence has been to afford 
greater safety to life, and to enable men 
to carry on their business in that country 
without the continual apprehension of bar- 
barous murder. Again, Sir, we introduced 
very lately a measure for the better secu- 
rity of the Crown and Government of this 
country. That measure the hon. Gentle- 
man very fairly said he had supported in 
its main features. The main features of 
that Bill, however, it must be recollected, 
were features of mitigation. Its main 
features were mitigations of the law of 
treason as it previously existed; but it also 
proposed to do that which no one could 
well object to. We said that if a measure 
of that kind were necessary for England, 
it was no less necessary for Ireland. If 
it were proper that we in England should 
be subject to such a law, it was no less fit 
that the Irish should be subject to the 
same law. That Act has been in opera- 
tion but a very short time, yet its success 
is already very visible. Every one will re- 
member that six weeks ago it was impos- 
sible to read any of the accounts from Ire- 
land without seeing that men making a 
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great bravado of their courage, with great 
emphasis, with great demonstration of what 
they were about to do, declared that their 
intention was to make war against Her 
Majesty and Her Majesty’s troops, and to 
sever Ireland from its due allegiance to this 
country; and they spared no kind of invec- 
tive against not only the Crown and the Go- 
vernment, but against the people of Eng- 
land. But, Sir, it has appeared lately that 
these persons, although they spoke in this 
way, did so very much because they were in 
Dublin under the security of that very Go- 
vernment which was the subject of their 
attacks; and it did happen that when the 
commander of Her Majesty’s troops had 
not forces immediately at his disposal, in 
order to protect the persons of some of the 
worst of those would-be traitors, it ap- 
peared that their persons were in danger 
—not from Her Majesty’s troops — not 
from the police—but they required the as- 
sistance of the troops and the police in 
order to save them from the consequences 
of those harangues and writings in which 
they had indulged. But it now appears 
that these very persons who were so will- 
ing a few weeks ago to submit to the 
penalties of high treason, who declared 
that either they must put down Lord Cla- 
rendon, or Lord Clarendon must put them 
down — it appears these persons have en- 
tirely changed their opinions ; it is now 
the most mitigated treason— the most 
milk-and-water sedition; it is now so 
weak a mixture of treason and rebellion it 
has become quite flat to those whose appe- 
tites had been spoiled by the very high 
diet which had been administered by those 
persons. Well, then, I say, with regard 
to that Act, which met so much opposition 
in this House, that it has been very use- 
ful for its purpose, and has had the effect 
of a good deal curbing this very inflamma- 
tory and dangerous language; and, at the 
same time, I will venture to assert, that it 
has not diminished or curbed the proper 
liberty of discussion in Ireland of any mea- 
sures of the Government. I will venture to 
say that if any one really wished to discuss 
the measures of the Government, whatever 
fault might be found with them—whatever 
epithets might be applied to their conduct— 
he would be as fully at liberty to do so now 
as before the Act was passed. He must 
keep within certain limits—he must not, of 
course, use seditious language. Such was 
the law before the Act passed; such is the 
law now. Well, then, we come to the Bill 
now before the House. I certainly cannot 
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speak very confidently of the facts, though 
at the same time, my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment gives me reason to think that it 
already appears, if this Bill be passed 
that it will have a beneficial effect. What 
I wish tg do now is, to disclaim its being 
intended against any particular Goyer. 
ment, or any particular nation. It is quite 
untrue to represent it as at all against the 
French Government, or against the people 
of France. With respect to the Govern. 
ment of France, I am sure that we have 
all of us reason to recollect with the 
strongest feelings of admiration that ing 
moment of great peril, when no one could 
say what might be the fate of the mem. 
bers of the Provisional Government, the 
next day, one of the members of that Go. 
vernment, M. Lamartine, held language 
to the Irish deputies who went to Paris 
for very questionable purposes—language 
which, while it exposed him to the as- 
'saults of any ruffians who wished to carry 
| terror and insurrection into this country, 
was most honourable to him as a man, 
honourable to him as a Minister, and 
showed that, whatever might be the risks 
to himself, he really had at heart the 
maintenance of amicable relations between 
these two great countries, whose amity 
and friendship are of such benefit to the 
world—whose discord and whose quarrels 
are full of the greatest calamities to all. 
I think, however, that after what has hap- 
pened in different countries on the Conti- 
nent—after the rapid succession of reyolu- 
tions we have seen —in the uncertainty 
that at present prevails—it is right, it is 
wise, to take precautions against contin- 
gencies that may arise. I sincerely trust 
these contingencies may not occur. I sin- 
cerely trust that those who wish to destroy 
all order, to put an end to all property, and 
to found the future condition of the world 
perhaps on some dream of philanthropy, 
but more probably on some plan of plun- 
der, will never gain the ascendancy either 
in France or Germany; and that we may 
not have to dread the evil of the presence 
of their emissaries amongst us. But still 
I do think that in the present state of Eu- 
rope it is wise to take some precautions 
against the occurrence of such events. I 
am sure I shall be quite relieved, I shall 
feel it a great satisfaction, and I have no 
doubt the whole House will concur in our 
feeling of satisfaction, when we can say 
that it is no longer necessary to bring for- 
ward any measure of restriction—that out 
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course for the future will be only to con- 
sider measures of relief and improvement. 
We feel, as the House in general will feel, 
that it is an irksome and painful task to 
have to bring forward measures like this; 
but, at the same time, the peace of the 
country is committed to us—the busi- 
ness of Administration from day to day 
in the present state of the world is a 
most responsible task — and, while we 
feel it necessary to bring forward these 
measures, we shall do that duty. I 
most sincerely hope that the present is 
the last measure of its class that we shall 
have to introduce, and that the ordinary 
application of the ordinary laws may be 
suficient henceforward to preserve the 

ace of the country. The hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire has 
pointed out the course which he thinks the 
Government ought to pursue, in order to 
conciliate the affections of the people of 
this country. With regard to the mea- 
sures which he has alluded to, we shall 
have occasion to express our opinions on 
them when they are brought forward for 
our consideration by the hon. Member for 
Montrose and other Members of this House. 
For my own part, I cannot bring myself to 
believe that the representation of the peo- 
ple of this country is in such a state as 
the hon. Member seems to imagine that it 
is. Without now pausing to discuss whe- 
ther this House be properly formed or not, 
whether there ought to be such a number 
of small boroughs, or whether all enjoy 
the franchise who ought to enjoy it—ques- 
tions which it will be well to consider on a 
fitting occasion—I will say that it is my 
belief that this House, since it met in No- 
vember, has pursued a course which com- 
mands the sympathy and approval of the 
country. I believe that the votes of this 
House and the majorities by which they 
were carried, have not been owing to any 
peculiar state of parties, nor do I think 
that they have unfaithfully represented the 
opinions of the majority of the people. 
Neither can I think that the reduction of 
the royal expenditure, the taking away of 
what the hon. Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire calls ‘‘ the barbarous pomp of 
the Crown belonging to past times,” and 
diminishing the appendages of royalty, are 
the methods whereby Government or this 
House could succeed in conciliating the 
general feeling of the people of this coun- 
tty. I believe myself that the people of 
this country are thoroughly and strongly 
attached to the institutions under which 
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they live. I do not know that there ever 
was a time when I perceived such strong 
evidence of devoted attachment to the 
Crown of this country. I know that the 
conduct of the Illustrious Person who now 
occupies that Throne—that the example 
given by the Sovereign of this country in 
every relation of domestic life, and in the 
discharge of every constitutional duty—have 
met with that reward which they merit in 
the confidence and affection of Her people. 
I do not believe that that which is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the royal office 
—that which I admit is not necessary for 
the comfort or requirements of the Sove- 
reign herself, but which is necessary for 
the due maintenance and dignity of the 
royal office—is at all grudged by the peo- 
ple of this country. I believe that they 
wish our institutions to be maintained; 
and I do not think that any changes that 
we could propose which would risk or im- 
pair those institutions would meet with the 
approbation of the people. I believe that 
we should be acting in a manner contrary 
to their wishes if we were to embark on 
a sea of speculation—setting everything 
afloat, and making it doubtful what the 
future constitution of England is to be. I 
think that whatever may have been the ne- 
cessity for violent changes in foreign lands, 
all classes in this country, from the highest 
to the lowest, see the advantage of a system 
of well-regulated liberty, and understand 
that order and peace tend to the welfare 
of the working classes quite as much as to 
the prosperity of all other grades in the 
community. I believe that the example of 
peace and order which has been recently 
afforded has not been lost on the popula- 
tion of this country. They have too much 
good sense, too much reflection, to believe 
in many of the idle stories which are put 
about. Whatever proper retrenchments can 
be made, let us make them. They are due 
to the state of our finances—they are due 
to the state of suffering in which unhappily 
many of our people are placed. Let every 
kind of economy that can be safely prac- 
tised, be practised; let every amendment 
of taxation that can be well carried into 
effect, be carried into effect; but let us not 
imagine that by shaking any of the great 
pillars of the State, or disturbing the basis 
on which the constitution of this country 
rests, we shall be doing good to the country. 
Above all, let us not be ambitious of the 
immediate and vile purpose of winning a 
little applause at the expense of our duty 
to the State, 
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Mr. BRIGHT: Except the Bill under 
consideration, there was scarcely any po- 
litical topic on which the noble Lord had 
not touched in his discursive address. The 
noble Lord had talked of the attachment 
of the people to institutions as they at pre- 
sent existed; but assuredly there was one 
part of the empire at least to which the re- 
mark did not apply. That part was Ire- 
land, where the anxiety for repeal became 
every day more intense, and where the 
progress of the movement was witnessed 
in a new phase by the formation of a Pro- 
testant Repeal Association. With respect 
to the measure more immediately under 
consideration, he would take occasion to 
observe, that from the hour it was first in- 
troduced to the present moment, when it 
was about to receive its third reading, he 
never had heard an argument in its favour. 
To say that it ought to be passed simply 
because the House had confidence in the 
Ministry, was to talk in the silliest and 
most childish strain imaginable. To as- 
sign such a reason for assenting to such a 
Bill, was really amongst the most prepos- 
terous of all conceivable things. Why, on 


the same plea, the House ought to support 
the Government if they were to bring for- 
ward ten times as oppressive a measure for 


our own people, as this Bill of pains and 
penalties was for foreigners. If the Bill 
had been introduced three or four years 
ago, by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth, there could be no doubt but 
that the noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government would have vigorously op- 
posed it, and treated the House to one of 
his most able and elaborate speeches in de- 
fence of the constitutional rights of the 
country. The Bill was totally unnecessary. 
If any danger were really to be appre- 
hended for England, it was more likely to 
accrue from the presence in her dominions 
of certain illustrious exiles who had to 
take shelter here, having found their own 
country too hot for them, than from a few 
obseure foreigners who might chance to 
hold republican doctrines. London was 
the very last place in the world to which 
any one would come to get up an insurrec- 
tion against the Government, or to engage 
in the practical business of plunder. It 
was childish to say that the Bill was ne- 
cessary; and, indeed, the noble Lord 
seemed to have almost admitted as much 
himself. Why pass it then? It would 
have at least two evil effects. In the first 
place, it would create amongst foreigners 
a fainter belief than he wished them to 
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have in the stability of the institutions of 
this country; and in the second place, it 
would create in the minds of the people 
at home a belief in the ignorance and pu- 
sillanimity of the men who were at the 
head of affairs—the very men who ought 
to be best acquainted with the state of the 
country, and the most courageous in their 
public conduct. The people of this coun. 
try did not complain of the Crown, or of 
any expense necessary for the due mainte. 
nance of the regal dignity; but what they 
did complain of was, that there was a large 
expenditure which did not add to the 
honour or dignity of the Crown, but which 
did aid, in a very large degree to hand over 
the revenues drawn from the taxes to the 
aristocratic hangers-on of the Court. He 
would take leave to ask the noble Lord 
whether he thought it essential to the 
honour of the Crown, or to the preserva- 
tion of the constitution, or to the uphold- 
ing of public order, that there should be in 
connexion with the Court such an estab- 
lishment as that of the buckhounds, which 
cost the people of this country a larger 
sum annually than was paid by the Ame- 
ricans to the President of the United 
States? Was it essential to the dignity 
of the Crown that there should be a grand 
falconer, and other hereditary officers of a 
mischievous and absurd description? He 
thought not. If it was true that the pro- 
ceedings of the present Parliament ex- 
pressed, as the noble Lord alleged they did, 
the feelings of the people, all he (Mr. 
Bright) could say was, that they did not 
represent the feelings of that portion of the 
people with whom he was in the habit of 
coming in contact. It was idle for a Mi- 
nister to contend that because his majori- 
ties were large, he faithfully represented 
the wishes and feelings of the people. It 
was well known that there had been periods 
when Ministers carried everything before 
them in that House by sweeping majori- 
ties, and yet were in a miserable minority 
out of doors. He ventured to predict that 
if the noble Lord did not mind what he 
was about, his Government would ere long 
die of majorities. The noble Lord had no 
vision beyond that which was bounded by 
the two lobbies of that House, and, inter- 
preting everything by majorities, could re- 
cognise no representation of public fecling 
except in the persons of Mr. Tufnell and 
Lord Marcus Hill. The noble Lord had 
fraternised with his old enemies. He was 
now in intimate alliance with the very party 


with which he had been engaged in deadly 
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firmly our institutions might be seated, 
they were exposed to a certain degree of 
risk; and when this was the case it would 
always be found that, however they might 
differ with Government and their supporters 
on subordinate points, they would be ready 
to rally round them in protection of the 
institutions of their country, to which, he 
was convinced, the majority of the people 
still felt unalterable attachment. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word ‘* now’’ .stand part of the ques- 
tion: —Ayes 146; Noes 29: Majority 
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conflict all his life. Either the Gentlemen 
opposite were changed, or the noble Lord 
was. The hon. Gentlemen opposite could 
not be changed, for the leopard could not 
hy aside his spots; and it was clear that 
it was the noble Lord himself that was 
transformed. He was sorry for it. Yes, 
he was. He spoke rather in sorrow than 
inanger. The noble Lord was infatuated. 
He was pursuing a course which, whatever 
eflect it might have on his majorities, 
would estrange from him the affection and 
confidence of the people, and bring on the 


downfall, the unpitied downfall, of a Go- 
yernment which he had hoped would have 
lasted for many years. 

Sr J. WALSH could not agree with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House, in thinking that the measures 
of Government had proved ineflicacious in 
Ireland. On the contrary, there had, si- 
multaneously with their introduction, been 
a cessation of those horrible outrages, 
those premeditated assassinations, which 
had disgraced that country. There had 
also been considerable change of tone on 
the part of the demagogues even in the 
short time which had elapsed since the in- 
troduction of the measure which was aimed 
more particularly at the mischievous agita- 
tin in Dublin. It was quite true that the 
people of England had recently exhibited 
great and glorious proofs of attachment to 
the institutions of their country, and that 
it would be quite safe to rest those institu- 
tions upon that attachment; but were they 
therefore to expose the English people to 
thedanger of mischievous agitators? Were 
hon, Members ignorant that there was a 
class of people in Paris who made a trade 
of getting up revolutions ? And was it not 
notorious that there was a number of those 
persons at present in England—persons 
discountenanced, no doubt, by their own 
Government, but who, unless kept in check, 
night probably meet with some encourage- 
ment from the mischievous and ill-disposed 
both here and on the other side of the 
Channel? Some taunts had been thrown 
out against the Government, that the pre- 
sent measure had been addressed to the 
Opposition rather than to their own side of 
the House. The support which had been 
rendered to the Government on this occa- 
sion by the Members of the Opposition 
benches was owing rather to a change of 
circumstances than to a change of opinion 
on either side. It was impossible to see 
the storm which was at present sweeping 
over Europe, and not feel that, however 
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Bill read a third time and passed. 
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Ecclesiastical property, directed to be made under 
the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 37, for the P 

of a certain Tax thereby imposed upon such pro- 
perty in Ireland.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker leaye 
the chair for the House to go into Com. 
mittee on the Public Health Bill, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he had no 
wish to throw any unnecessary obstruction 
in the way of the Speaker leaving the 
chair, but as the Attorney General had in. 
formed him in the lobby, during the recent 
division, that the Bill had been so modified 
that the principle of centralisation to which 
he objected was almost entirely abandoned, 
as well as the proposal to appoint a num. 
berless host of inspectors, he wished the 
further progress of the Bill delayed till 
the Bill with its new modifications was re- 
printed. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL admitted 
that, in concert with the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire, he had urged the hon. and 
gallant Colonel not to oppose the Speaker 
leaving the chair; but the hon. and gallant 
Member was quite mistaken in supposing 
that he had stated what he had just at- 
tributed to him respecting the extent of 
the alterations in the Bill. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that all he 
wanted was to know what the alterations 
really were; and for this purpose he thought 
it was a most reasonable proposal to have 
the Bill reprinted. He was very much 
disposed, therefore, to take the sense of 
the House against the Speaker leaving 
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Mr. G. A. HAMILTON stated, that as | the chair at present. 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for Mr. JOHN STUART begged to take 
the Home Department had permitted him | that opportunity of stating that, having in 
to introduce the Bill of which he had given | the course of the former debate on this sub- 
notice, relating to a most important subject, ject attributed the authorship of a certain 
and designed to remedy an injustice and] pamphlet to Mr. Chadwick, he had since 
grievance of no ordinary magnitude, with | Jearned that that gentleman entirely dis- 
the understanding that by permitting it to| avowed its authorship; and he thought it 
be introduced, the Government was not to be | due to Mr. Chadwick to state that he had 
considered as pledged hereafter to support | been mistaken in his supposition. He be- 
it, unless on consideration that they should | jjeyed it was perfectly true that the opin- 
approve of it, he (Mr. Hamilton) without | jons contained in that pamphlet were the 
further observation, and reserving the dis-] same as those which Mr. Chadwick was 
cussion for the second reading, would| ynderstood to have advocated; but in re- 
move— ferring to those opinions he had no wish to 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to alter speak disrespectfully of that gentleman, 
and amend so much of the Act 1 & 2 Vic., c.| although he did intend to blame the Go- 
56, as relates to the mode of making Tithe-Rent | vernment for being guided by him. 
Charge in Ireland liable to Poor-Rate poundage; Viscount MORPETH begged to state 


and, also, to empower the Ecciesiastical Commis- m- 
sioners in Ireland to allow poundage deducted to the hon. and gallant Colonel a 
from ecclesiastical persons on account of Poor- ber for Lincoln) that in Committee 


Rate, among the deductions from the Valuation of | would be ready to state the modifications 
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he intended to propose in the Bill; and 
when they came to the clauses which were 
affected by these modifications he would 
then move that the clauses as amended be 
printed. 

Mr. FREWEN said, no doubt many 
hon. Members were aware that not very 
distant from that House a most malignant 
fever had been going on for some time. 
Two persons had already died of it, and 
Westminster School had been broken up. 
That fever had, it was stated, arisen in 
consequence of the Dean of Westminster, 
who was one of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners, having conveyed some composition, 
of which he (Mr. Frewen) was ignorant, 
into the sewers, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing fever and infection; and a medical man 
of very great experience had informed him 
only that morning that if these sanitary 
improvements were persevered in, the doc- 
tors would very soon make their fortunes. 
These were things that ought to be taken 
into consideration. There appeared to be 
amongst ‘hon. Members a general feeling 
in favour of some measures of sanitary im- 
provement; but he objected to this Bill on 
account of the centralisation system which 
it involved. A similar measure was brought 
in last Session, and, after having occupied 
aconsiderable time in discussion, was at 
last withdrawn. He thought that one 
more simple, resembling that of the year 
1832, at the time of the cholera, would be 
more favourably received, and might be 
passed in a short time. 

Sir. C. BURRELL believed, that the 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken was well founded, 
and he thought it was worthy of considera- 
tion how far the disinfecting fluid of which 
he had spoken could be used with safety 
and benefit. 


House in Committee. 


Viscount MORPETH said: When the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire, in the dis- 
cussion on the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, in order that the Bill might 
go into Committee, had expressed his ge- 
neral views in rather a cursory manner, I 
stated that I could not undertake to pledge 
myself that I should be prepared in Com- 
mittee to assent to the various suggestions 
which he had made. Since that time, the 
hon. Member has been good enough to fa- 
Your the Government with a statement of 
the alterations which he wishes to intro- 
duce; and as I recognise, on the part of 
the House generally, an unaffected sympa- 





thy in the real objects of this Bill, and a 
wish to carry some practical measure into 
effect—as I think the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire is one who pre-eminently 
shares in that feeling; and, above all, as 
I look upon the suggestions he has made as 
embracing a considerable improvement and 
advance in the present state of the law, in- 
cluding in themselves great positive and 
immediate good, and laying the foundation 
for much public improvement henceforwards 
—Her Majesty’s Government, after due 
consideration of those Amendments, have 
thought it expedient to acquiesce in them 
so far as their general effect is concerned. 
I say, for myself, that I have on all occa- 
sions invited the attention of the House to 
this subject, with a simple desire to pro- 
mote some good practical legislation, and I 
care for this a thousandfold more than I 
care for any credit which might attach to 
us on account of positive adherence to our 
original intentions. I will briefly state 
those suggestions of the hon. Member, to 
which we are prepared to give effect. As 
the Bill stood, it was proposed that one- 
fiftieth of the rated inhabitants must make 
application before any inquiry could take 
place. I felt, indeed, that as regarded 
large places, that proposition might appear 
ridiculous; but as I hoped that this Bill 
would apply to small places as well as 
large, and as I did not know the bounda- 
ries of the several places to which it would 
apply, I thought it necessary to propose 
a number which would not exclude any 
place from the benefit of this measure. I 
think, however, that this difficulty may be 
provided for. We are prepared, therefore, 
to agree to the following :—When one- 
tenth of the rated inhabitants of any corpo- 
rate city, town, or place, with ascertained 
and defined boundaries, makes an applica- 
tion, inquiry shall take place in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Act. If it is found 
expedient to add any further district to 
the town or place, inquiry shall take place 
with the same regularity. When it is not 
proposed to include any new district, or to 
interfere with any local Act, the general 
board shall proceed, as in the Bill, to sub- 
mit a report, which shall be applied to the 
district by Order in Council. When a 
district is included, or a local Act is inter- 
fered with, the general board are to frame 
a provisional order, which is not to be ap- 
plied to the district till it has received the 
sanction of Parliament. The matter will 
not be referred to a Committee upstairs, or 
be made the subject of a private Bill; but 
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a public Act of Parliament will be provided 
to meet the case. 

Mr. HENLEY could only express his 
thankfulness to the noble Lord for the 
kindness with which he had taken into 
consideration the suggestions he had ven- 
tured to throw out, giving thereby the best 
evidence he could give of his great anxiety 
to make this a good practical measure, and 
one that would be beneficial to the coun- 
try. This was not a question that any of 
them could care from which side of the 
House it proceeded. They could have but 
one common object, and that was to render 
a measure of this sort, surrounded, as it 
was, by all kinds of difficulty, such as would 
be useful to the country. 

Viscount MORPETH said, he could 
state, on accurate information, that there 
were about 300 towns in England without 
any local Acts. Where there was such an 
Act it was not intended to interfere'with it 
by this Bill, without an Order of Council, 
coming under the knowledge of the House, 
and an Act of Parliament applying to the 
place in question. Where there was no 
such local Act, the Queen in Council was 
enabled to apply this Bill. 

Mr. HUDSON said, he knew not what 


were the Amendments proposed to be 
made in the Bill; they should be printed, 
and the Chairman had better report pro- 
gress. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK wished to add his 
request that they should see the Bill re- 


printed. He had himself given notice of 
several Amendments, and he could not tell 
how they would stand after the Bill had 
been remodelled upon the wise advice of 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire. That 
hon. Member had proposed to strip the Bill 
entirely of its old machinery, and to give 
it a new machinery, founded upon the Bill 
of the noble Lord the Member for Falkirk; 
and he thought he asked nothing unrea- 
sonable in asking that the Bill should be 
reprinted. 

The CHAIRMAN put the Interpreta- 
tion Clause. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP moved that the 
Chairman report progress. 

Mr. SLANEY complained of the delays 
thus interposed. Every concession had 
been made, sufficient to satisfy those who 
desired to see such a measure carried, 
though they might differ as to the mode, 
and he grieved to think that these obsta- 
cles should be offered. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK had no objection 
to going on in the dark, if they pleased, if 
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the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown would get up and explain how the 
Bill would stand in its new shape. He 
wished to have the opinion of that noble 
Lord upon the subject. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, on a question 
of social policy, in which the hon. Member 
for Oxforshire co-operated with the noble 
Lord the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, he was bound to say that he 
had more confidence in their united opin- 
ion, than in the opinion even of the hon, 
Member (Mr. Hudson) who had just cheer. 
ed; and when his noble Friend the Mem. 
ber for Lynn said he wished to hear the 
opinion of the noble Lord the First Minis. 
ter of the Crown, as to how the Bill would 
stand with reference to particular clauses, 
he said, Wait until those particular clauses 
eame on. Concurring in the general prin- 
ple of the Bill, he would not delay its pro- 
gress by another sentence. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought the course 
proposed by the Government not an un- 
reasonable one. They did not propose 
that the Committee should at once assent 
to the clauses which would be effected by 
the alterations adopted by the Govern- 
ment; but they proposed that such clauses 
should stand over, and that the alterations 
should be printed. Those clauses were 
few in number, and there was nothing 
to prevent the Committee going on with 
the other clauses of the Bill. 

Motion for reporting progress with- 
drawn. 

Clauses to the 5th disposed of. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 


me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 12, 1848. 

MinvTEs.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PuB.iic BILLs.—1* Petty Bag Office. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From several Charitable Insti- 
tutions, praying to be Relieved from the Payment of 
Legacy Duty on Bequests made to them.—From Here- 
ford, Leeds, and several other Cities and Boroughs, in 
favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—From the Clergy 
of Southampton, and several other Places, against the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill—By the Earl Fitzhardinge and 
Lord Beaumont, from the Members of several Lodges of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
and the Ancient Order of Foresters, praying that the Pro- 
visions of the Benefit Societies Act may be extended to 
that Order.—From a Number of Tradesmen, Mechanics, 
and Others, for an Alteration of the Poor Law, in order 
to Relieve the Present Condition of Agricultural Labour- 
ers.— From Lancaster, Great und Little Eccleston, anda 
Number of other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sundays.—From Ross, that all Post Offices 
may be closed on the Lord’s Day.—From the Kirk Ses 
sion of the Parish of North Bute, against the Marriage 
Bill (Scotland),—From the Commissioners of Supply of 
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the County of Lanark, against the Registering of Births, 
&e. (Scotland) Bill.—By the Earl of Galloway, from the 
Elders of the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, against 
the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—From 
the Magistracy and Town Council of the Burgh of Tain, 
in favour of the Crown and Government Security Bill. 


CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM :* Aware that I 
cannot bring before your Lordships the 
great subject which I have undertaken to 
discuss this day, without occupying your 
attention for a long time, I proceed at 
once, and without preface, to the task 
before me. It is true, that the matter 
js as important as it is extensive; and yet 
it isof so forbidding an aspect, of a nature 
so little attractive by any connection with 
party interests or personal feelings, that I 
am surprised, though doubtless agreeably 
surprised, to find so large an attendance of 
the House as I have now the honour of ad- 
dressing. I should ill repay the honour 
you do me by trespassing longer upon your 
patience than is necessary. The topics I 
am to handle are, indeed, not at all of the 
class termed vital questions, of which it 
was once said, not more wittily than truly, 
that while they never failed to excite the 
greatest interest, their importance was so 
small, that it signified nothing at all what 
way they were determined. Those ques- 
tions which I am now to discuss, are, on 
the contrary, of incalculable importance, 
how dry and even forbidding soever they 
be when in debate. 

I shall now state why I have chosen 
this time for bringing forward the discus- 
sion, and in what order I propose to un- 
dertake it. Twenty years ago, being then 
a Member of the other House, I brought 
before it the whole subject of the law and 
its defects, only excepting from my view, 
for reasons which I assigned, the Com- 
mercial Law, the Criminal Law, and the 
Equitable Jurisdiction of Chancery. In 
consequence of the Address which I pre- 
vailed on the Commons to present, the 
Crown, under the advice of my noble and 
learned Friend near me (Lord Lyndhurst) 
issued a Commission to eminent convey- 
ancers, over whom presided my noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Campbell), 
and another Commission to common law- 
yers, most of whom are now on the bench. 
From the inquiries and reports of those 
learned and able individuals, resulted many 
highly important measures for the amend- 
ment of the law, measures in passing which 





* From a pamphlet published by Ridgway. 
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I afterwards had a large share, from hay- 
ing subsequently succeeded to the Great 
Seal. The changes thus effected in our 
jurisprudence removed a large portion of 
the defects which I had complained of; 
and as the whole have not been removed, I 
feel that the time has now arrived for ur- 
ging Parliament to finish the important 
work thus happily begun, as well as to 
embrace in its amending operations, cau- 
tiously and safely, though steadily carried 
on, those few branches of the subject to 
which my Motion in 1828 had not been di- 
rected. The past success naturally holds 
out this encouragement; the interval that 
has elapsed, too, enables us to tell by the 
experience afforded of our changes, how 
far these have worked well in practice; 
and we may conveniently and usefully now 
pause to decide, whether or not the mea- 
sures adopted have been wisely framed, 
and whether or not we should go on in the 
same course. Such is my reason for now 
instituting this inquiry. The order in 
which I would arrange my statements, I 
shall now state, and I think I have distri- 
buted the subject in a manner which is at 
once distinct and exhaustive. I shall first 
consider law-makers—or who make our 
laws? Secondly. Law-making—or how 
do they make them? Thirdly. Law made 
—or what is the fabric of our jurispru- 
dence? Fourthly. The promulgation of 
the law. Fifthly. Its Administration. 
First, then—Who make the laws ? How 
is our Legislature constituted ?—that is, 
the representative part of it— of whose 
structure alone any consideration can 
arise. I do not mean even to touch upon 
the constitutional questions, but only the 
legal ones connected with this subject. 
But I cannot dismiss the political, without 
making a frank and candid admission, that 
the late experience of a neighbouring na- 
tion has materially affected the opinion 
which I had so long entertained against 
the almost indefinite extension of the elec- 
tive franchise. We have seen Universal 
Suffrage tried upon an enormous scale, 
and in a country peculiarly ill adapted to 
the successful issue of that experiment : 
10,000,000 of voters have been called 
upon to choose the deputies, who should 
represent them ina National Assembly, 
and the result has been almost entirely 
contrary to what the adversaries of such a 
scheme had ever predicted. The elections 
have been conducted with exemplary order, 
and the deputies returned belong to the 
classes of society, in whose hands legisla- 
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tive power may be the most safely vested. 
That a Parliament has been chosen which 
is very little likely to work well, and that 
under its sway France is doomed to the 
reign of uncertainty and even anarchy, 
may be quite consistent with what I have 
said of the elections; for this and the 
other evils now pressing upon that ill-fated 
country may be traced, and easily traced, 
to other causes—to circumstances now 
unhappily existing in the position of 
France, and the necessary result of its 
late revolution. But that the experiment 
of Universal Suffrage has been tried, and 
has succeeded beyond all expectation, truth 
and candour compel me to confess. I de- 
rive from hence the most sanguine hopes 
that many years may not be suffered to 
elapse before we too extend our elective 
franchise to the great body of our fellow 
citizens, who compose the labouring classes 
—the very source of our wealth, and the 
pillar of our strength as a nation—men 
whose virtues are equal to their industry 
—men whose steady attachment to the 
Government and its rule, bids defiance to 
all the attempts ever made to seduce them 
from their allegiance. 

But if I pass over the qualification of 
electors, I cannot so easily part with the 
qualification of Members. How much 
longer is it to be endured that men shall 
be suffered to act the part of lawgivers, 
who set their creditors at defiance—that 
men shall represent the property of the 
country who have squandered away their 
own; that insolvents, unless they be tra- 
ders, in other words, insolvents without 
any excuse for their insolvency, shall beard 
their creditors, the honest tradesmen, whom 
they have ruined, and insult the community 
by taking a forward part in making the laws 
which are to bind it, while they set them- 
selves, openly and audaciously, in defiance 
of the very laws they are making? By an 
Act passed in 1812 (52 Geo. III. e. 96), in- 
troduced by my lamented Friend, Mr. John 
Smith, himself a trader, and within its pro- 
visions, we have excluded from Parliament 
all traders who have become bankrupt, and 
do not within twelve months pay their debts 
in full, and supersede their commission. 
Yet the trader thus dealt with has many 
excuses for his insolvency. The failure of 
others, the accidents of the winds and the 
waves, the acts of Government, over which 
he has very little control, or of foreign 
States, over which he has none; the frauds 
of customers, of the man in high station 
who obtains his property, and cannot or 
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will not pay for it—all these things leading 
to the misfortune of bankruptey, without 
any fault of the party, are, in most cases, 
an extenuation, and in many a defence for 
the trader, and yet we exclude him from 
the Legislature, on the ground set forth in 
the preambie to the Act— 

“ That it is highly necessary for preserving the 

dignity and independence of Parliament, that 
Members of the House of Commons who become 
bankrupt, and do not pay their debts in full, shall 
not retain their seats.” 
But how would the preamble sound which 
should state in words the course of conduct 
we hold with respect to insolvent Lords and 
Gentlemen ?—** Whereas it is highly ne- 
cessary, for preserving the independence 
and dignity of Parliament, that those who 
run in debt with bankers, tradesmen, and 
others, without any means of payment, by 
extravagant living, by dicing, by horse. 
racing, by keeping of mistresses, and by 
various other devices of spendthrift and 
profligate men, and who cannot or who 
will not pay any part whatever of their 
just debts, should retain their seats in the 
House of Commons, and have a share in 
making those laws in daring contempt 
whereof they are living.’’ To remedy so 
enormous an evil, and put an end to this 
outrage on all honest principle, and indeed 
on all common decency, I four years ago 
presented a Bill for extending to all insol- 
vents the statute excluding the more in- 
nocent class of bankrupts; but I was not 
fortunate enough to obtain the sanction of 
the Legislature to that measure. I shall 
certainly again present it this Session. 

Unable to pass over the Qualification of 
Members, I am equally compelled to speak 
of the arts used for obtaining their election 
—I mean the scandalous bribery and cor- 
ruption practised in all the vile branches 
of that odious traffic in the consciences and 
souls of men. To this subject I have 
oftentimes directed the attention of your 
Lordships, and I have the happiness of 
thinking that we are agreed upon it. A 
stringent declaration of each Member, with 
a@ promise not to pay any expenses unlaw- 
fully incurred, and subject to the pains of 
perjury for a breach of truth, is the reme- 
dy to which I look as most efficacious and 
most suited to the nature of the mischief. 
I am happy to find that elsewhere this sub- 
ject has been lately taken up with adequate 
zeal; and I believe wholesome inquiries are 
now instituting there for the purpose of de- 
tecting and punishing offenders. But I 
greatly doubt if an error has not been com- 
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mitted in some instances, from the desire | making them; and here a scene opens to 
to visit such practices on the sitting Mem-| our view at once strange and painful to 
pers. It rather should seem as if Commit- | contemplate. No system whatever, nothing 
tees, led away by the natural indignation | approaching to systematic, is to be seen— 
which the description of general corruption | all is random—all hap-hazard—all blind- 
excites, have resolved upon convicting who-| chance; all acting in the dark, without 
ever was accused, without any regard to|rule, or guide, or compass, or concert. 
the material point of agency—thus punish-| The Bills propounded have a twofold 
ing one man for another’s offence. origin; they come from boards or depart- 

This leads me to the last matter I shall} ments of the State: or they come from 
dwell upon connected with the composition | private individuals, whom without any dis- 
of the Legislature—the Constitution of the | respect I may term amateurs in legisla- 
Tribunals which try the returns of Mem-|tion. But the boards, independent and 
bers, and the needful improvement of which | separate, act without any concert, any 
would, while generally amending the course | communication whatever; one entirely ig- 
of such important procedure, tend more to | norant what the other is doing; each pro- 
repress bribery, by an equal administration | ceeding upon principles of its own, if prin- 
of justice, than any efforts of a well-meant| ciples any of them ever think of; each 
but irregularly directed indignation at the | taking its own views of the same subject- 
offence. The Commons parted with their| matter on which the other is composing 
exclusive jurisdiction over the trial of elec-| law; each employing a phraseology of its 
tions as far back as 1770, when the cele- | own; all generally in collision and often in 
brated Grenville Act was passed (10 Geo. | conflict. As for the amateurs’ work it is 
Ill. c. 16), one of the inestimable benefits | worse performed, if worse can be; and the 
conferred upon their country by that illus- | way in which the worthy dilettante is suf- 
trious family. But experience has shown, | fered to make our laws really merits at- 
that although many material improvements | tention, as showing how little care the 
have been since made in the constitution of | State bestows on this important operation. 
the tribunal, especially by the statutes di-|I will give your Lordships an instance. 
ninishing the numbers of their Members, | In 1814 a learned person who adorned the 
and doing away with the anomalous cha- | coif, was minded to be placed upon the 
racter supported by the nominees, yet ano-| Bench of Wales. Ile conceived, and for 
ther step remains to be taken in order to | ought I can tell, so might the Principality, 
render the trial of petitions anything wor-| that he had pretensions to judge the 
thy the name of a judicial proceeding. It} Welsh. The Ministers of the day held a 
must be transferred to a judicial body, un-| different opinion; but as the Serjeant 
connected with the House of Commons, in | was their firm and faithful supporter, al- 
accessible to party claims, uninfluenced by | ways being disposed to vote with them, 
personal feelings; a body not chosen acci-| and indeed with all Administrations, so 
dentally for particular occasions, and com-| considerable a merit must be rewarded, 
posed of men without experience or learn-| and as he was refused a Welsh judgeship, 
ing, and acting without any responsibility | he was allowed by way of compensation to 
—a body, in a word, which will act as| repeal the Statute of Apprenticeship. To 
judges act, regarding only the merits of} make up for his professional disappoint- 
each case, and pronouncing decisions on | ment he was to have the senatorial honour 
legal points, with a careful regard to con- | of giving his name to an Act for repealing 
sistency and uniformity; not as now, hold-| an Act passed in the fifth year of the 
ing one day one opinion, another day the| reign of Queen Elizabeth for regulating 
opposite, on the same point, simply be-| Apprenticeships. Now when we look to 
cause different men sit on several days, | his Statute (54 Geo. III. ec. 96), we 
and diverse interests or feelings sway | find that it consists of only two sections; 
them. Some such amendment of the , but so inartificially is it drawn, so little 
Election Laws as this must needs, sooner care has been bestowed on a subject of 
or later, be undertaken; for in no other | such great importance, that there is ap- 
way can the opprobrium be removed, which | pended to the second—a repealing section 
now rests upon the conduct of Committees, | which professes to deal with all the pro- 
and the character of the House of Com-/ visions of the Statute of Elizabeth (5 
mons. | Eliz., c. 4) from the 25th to the 30th—a 

Second. From considering the makers | query to which of the numerous matters 
of the laws, I pass on to their conduct in | in their several clauses the repeal is in- 
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tended to apply ; and I defy any one from 
comparing ‘the two, to answer the question, 
or form a confident opinion on the subject. 
This amateur, however, was alawyer; and 
we may well suppose how much worse fare 
the laws, and the courts required to con- 
strue them, and the subjects commanded 
to obey them, when country gentlemen are 
allowed to disport them in dealing with 
trespassers and poachers, and the various 
other subjects of their legislative labours ; 
or when traders take up the bankrupt code, 
in a Bill to amend which I lately read a 
clause making death without naming ex- 
ecutors an act of bankruptcy. 

The result of all this habitual careless- 
ness and want of system in the preparation 
of our laws might easily be foreseen. A 
mass has been engendered in which the 
obscurity of darkness alternates with 
the glare of cross light, meagre explana- 
tion with inexcusable prolixity, repetition 
with omission, repugnance with truism— 
a mass, which if it be not termed nonsense 
and contradiction, only escapes those epi- 
thets from the respect due to the venerable 
name of a statutoryrecord. For, unhappily, 
the obvious principles which should guide 
the lawgiver in his labours, I mean the 
formal or mechanical part of his task, to 
which my inquiry is under this head of the 
subject confined, are neglected so habit- 
ually, that the value of these rules becomes 
the more sensibly felt from witnessing the 
consequences of their being violated. I 
shall first mention three such canons, and 
then illustrate their violation by examples. 
The propositions are almost self-evident; 
they require no demonstration. 1. A 
statute should never be made without a 
cereful regard to former statutes in pari 
materia. 2. One part of a statute should 
ever have regard to all its other parts. 
3. Alterations made in passing a Bill 
should carefully be made having regard to 
the parts that are left unchanged. Now 
let us see how these plain rules are 
broken. 

i. Statutes are made as if in ignorance 
of others before made, or other laws or 
customs before existing. In 1842 was 
passed the 5th & 6th Victoria, c. 29, which 
most properly swept away all former pro- 
visions giving double or treble costs, as 
in every way absurd, and indeed professing 
to do what in practice none of them did. 
One might haveexpected the memory of law- 
givers to last at the least a couple of years 
—but no such thing. In 1845, were passed 
no less than three Acts, all giving double 
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and treble costs, which my learned Friend 
the Chief Baron’s Act had abolished unj. 
versally, in all cases. I allude to the 
Lunacy Act, 8 & 9 Victoria, c. 27; the 
Trade Act, 8 & 9 Victoria, c. 23; and 
the Smuggling Act, 8 & 9 Victoria, ¢, 
| 87—all three Statutes dealing with mat. 
ters of great moment and all three Goy. 
ernment Acts. Again, in 1843, was 
| passed the 6 & 7 Victoria, ¢. 75, for re. 
| gulating the Practice of Attorneys; and it 
threw open the court of the Lord Mayor 
of London to all practitioners—but this 
was plainly done in utter ignorance or en- 
tire disregard of the known custom, by 
which attorneys of that court purchase their 
exclusive right of practice at sums ranging 
from 3,0001. to 9,0001., and the whole 
value of which the Court of Queen’s Bench 
have found to be entirely destroyed by this 
careless enactment (Rex +. Ashmead), 
Nor were our predecessors much more at- 
tentive to the legislation of those to whom 
they had succeeded, little as they, in com- 
parison with us, had to distract their atten- 
tion. The great Game Act, 22 & 23 Chas. 
II. e. 11, was plainly made with perfect in- 
attention to the first Game Act, 1 Jae. I. 
ce. 27; for the statute of Charles gives the 
qualification to the eldest son and heir ap- 
parent of an esquire, or person of higher 
degree, saying nothing of the father, from 
whom the statute of James had withheld 
the right to kill game. So that the son 
is qualified because heir to a person not 
qualified, and yet the son’s qualification is 
in respect and on the supposition of the 
father’s, which does not exist. This was 
held by three Judges out of four in the 
King’s Bench (Jones v. Smith) | T. R. 
44—a remarkable case as being one of 
the very few in which during Lord Mans- 
field’s time there was any division on that 
Bench. That great Judge was so much 
moved by this gross absurdity apparent on 
the face of the statute, as to hold by and 
stoutly contest that it included the esquire 
himself; but he of course yielded to the 
majority of his brethren, and the law was 
declared as I have stated it. 

ii. But though the lawgiver does not re- 
member former statutes, he might at least 
be expected to recollect while passing 
one part of the same Act, what he had 
just been doing in the preceding portions. 
No such thing—one part of a statute 18 
made without regard to the other parts of 
the same statute. The sixteenth section 
of 3rd Geo. I. e. 15, states in its pre- 
amble, the fitness of taking away the She- 
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1. Always use the least equivocal and 


the plainest terms. 
2. Never use a word that has two senses 
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riff’s poundage in extending an estate under 
a writ of elegit; the process, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, by which lands and tene- 
ments are partially seized by ereditors to | without defining in which it is used. 
satisfy their debts out of the rents and} 3. Never use the same words in two 
profits. But though this is one of the | senses. 
main objects of the section, the word; 4. Never use different words in the same 
‘elegit’ being by a curious infelicity wholly | sense. 
left out of the enactment, the Sheriff has| 5. Never assume as known what has not 
been held entitled to his poundage, though | been expounded. 
the blunder was so gross that those before; 6. Never, if possible, enact by reference 
whom the matter came seemed at first to { to another statute. 
suppose it must be a mistake in the print-| 7. If, to avoid great prolixity, you must 
ing, and desired the original record to be | import one, regard carefully the text of 
examined. In that record the omission is | the Act referred to. 
found to exist. Price v. Hollis, 3M. &| Only see, my Lords, in what daring neg- 
§. 105. Here our ancestors forgot the lect of all these rules we lawgivers live! I 
preamble in the five or six succeeding | will take from a single Session my example 
lines. We have somewhat improved in| of the very different forms we use to ex- 
our legislative memory, for we only forget | press the same things, the Session 1844, 
what we said three sections back. By the|the 7th & 8th Vict. — and the three 
Highway Act of 1842, 5 & 6 Vic. c. | most ordinarily occurring clauses are those 
50, in section 95, costs are given to be; which I select: First, the provision that 
paid by a rates in section 98 all this is for-/ the Act shall be a Public Act, is framed 
gotten, and they are directed to be paid | in four several ways, and to the effect of 
by the party unsuccessfully defending. | making it even somewhat doubtful in some 
iii. Now we come to errors which no! of them whether the Act must not be spe- 
care in preparing the Bill can prevent—I | cially pleaded. Second, the clause now 
mean the making of alterations during its | inserted in all Acts to avoid the conse- 
quences of the fiction that all chapters of a 
Session are parts of the same Act, and pass 
in one day—the clause allowing each to be 
altered the same Session: this is framed 
copies of documents to be given in evi-,in no less than eight different ways. 
dence; it had in this manner an addition Thirdly, the repeal of other provisions; a 
made during the passage of the Bill, appa-/ most important enactment, and fruitful of 
rently for greater caution, and the result litigation and of doubts in courts of justice, 
is to make such nonsense of the whole that is effected in twelve different ways. So 
no man can tell how to apply it. The that these three objects, instead of being 
words added are, ‘ in every case in which | accomplished by three forms of expression, 
the original could be received in evidence”’ | require four-and-twenty. I have given all 
—but the section had before been confined | the Acts to which I refer on this head, in 
to those eases only in which the originals a paper which I now lay on the table, in 
could be given in evidence. Here the+Le-| case any of your Lordships would see the 
gislature bears the aspect not of a doating | details, 
person, who forgets in old age recent; But worse remains behind. In 1846, 
events, not recollecting one day or one | an Act was passed of a highly important 
hour what he had said the day or the hour | kind, to amend the poor-law, 9 & 10 
before; but of one who being in the very | Vic. ce. 66. If any piece of legislation 
last stage of mental imbecility, forgets at | demanded peculiar care in its composition, 
the close of his sentence what he had said | it was surely this—yet the words employed 
at its commencement. were ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘ was’’—now, ‘“ shall be,”’ 
lv. I come now to the Diction—the words | then ‘‘ may be,”’ and ‘‘ may have been;”’ 
used in framing our statutes—and here | again, ‘“ shall have been’’—the changes 
the cardinal rules are as plain as those I/rung on the unhappy substantive verb 
have already stated, and they flow from ' from the present to the future, the poten- 





} 


passage through Parliament, without re- | 


gard to the parts left unchanged. Take 
for an instance the important Act of 
1845, 8 & 9 Vie. e. 113, for allowing 


| 


the simple principle of keeping in mind to | 
Whom all laws are addressed, not only the 
lawyers and the courts of law, but the 
people. 


tial, the pluperfeet, to the confusion of the 
sense, and the bewilderment of the more 
unhappy Judge, have ended in making it 
wholly impossible to discover whether the 
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Act is prospective only, or retrospective as;endless. Thus in 1835 the 5th & 6th 
well; and what is the consequence? No} Will. IV. c. 76 was passed, and it gives 
less than three-and-forty cases are now | an appeal, not directly, but by reference to 
pending upon this construction of a statute | the 55th Geo. III. ¢. 51, the result of 
passed less than two years ago. So, on/ which has been the taking away the right 
the same important subject, it was the Le-| of appeal intended to be given. Lord 
gislature’s design to give an appeal on all) Denman, Rex v. Recorder of Bath, 9 Ad, 
cases upon the merits, only shutting out | and El. 837, in so ruling, said, he saw 
from this review those upon matter of | what was meant, and had to lament that 
form; yet so ill contrived is the provision, | the Legislature should have proceeded by 
that a learned Recorder, presiding over’ way of reference to another Act, instead 
one of the greatest towns in this kingdom, | of declaring its meaning at once and di- 
informed me only this morning that in ten | rectly. I have preferred giving such ex. 
years he has only known two appeals | amples as are more recent and of more or- 
brought. | dinary occurrence, rather than the old one 

The use of different terms to express | of a clause cut out by the scissors, the 
the same thing, I have already illustrated | great legislative agent in modern times, 
by sufficiently striking examples. The} whereby the punishment of fourteen years’ 
same term used in different senses is as_ transportation was awarded—one moiety 
fruitful a source of difficulty and doubt to going to the person suing for the same, the 
the subject and to the courts. Thus the other to his Majesty, his heirs and succes. 
word ‘‘licenses’’ being used both for ale | sors. But one effect of such operations is of 
and spirits, and with the Justices and the more frequent recurrence; the word “ said” 
Excise granting both, gave rise to much | or “ aforesaid’’ is often used when nothing 
obscurity, as the Court of Queen’s Bench has been previously said. Whoever has 
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found to its sorrow, and the parties to 
their heavy costs, in Rex v. Downes, 37. 
R. 569. 

The use of undefined expression is a yet | 


greater fault of the same kind, and fruitful | 
in evil consequences. Take, for instance, 

the litigation occasioned by the Act of, 
1843, 6 & 7 Vie. c. 36, exempting from | 


rates ‘‘ societies for science, literature, and | 


the fine arts,” and see what the Judges 
say who had to construe these unexplained 
terms in Rex v. Pocock, 8. L. Queen’s 
Bench, 740; Rex v. Phillips; Rex ». 
Jones, ib. Lord Denman, C. J., observes 
that it is ‘‘ impossible not to express re- 
gret that such loose language should have 
been employed. There is hardly,’’ says 
his Lordship, ‘‘any society respecting 
which doubts might not be raised.”” ‘‘ All 
which,’’ he adds, ‘‘ show how great hard- 
ship is imposed on the court, on parishes, 
and on societies. The natural meaning of 
the words would point to the very institu- 
tions least requiring exemption, those con- 
sisting of wealthy members.” ‘I only 
hope,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ that we may have some 
enactment made to show us what Parlia- 
ment really does mean.’’ Mr. Justice 
Patteson and Mr. Justice Williams entirely 
concurred with his Lordship, and all seem- 
ed agreed in considering that the decision 
they were compelled to give, frustrated the 
probable intentions of the Legislature. 
The errors produced by incorporating for- 
mer provisions in the way of reference, are 





answered many cases will at once recognise 
the puzzle this creates. 

Hitherto we have been observing the 
effects of carelessness in matters which did 
not seem to call for special attention; but 
it is still worse where the Legislature ap- 
plies itself in a peculiar manner to the 
performance of its task, and particularly 
to the duty of making itself intelligible, 


| that its failure is signal and lamentable. 


y. For I now come to that famous freak 
of modern lawgivers, the Interpretation 
Clause. Its assumed office, its pretension, 
is to prevents all doubts by precisely de- 
claring the sense in which words are used. 
Its actual result is the creation of fresh 
doubts, the failure in most difficulties to 


| clear them away, and the inevitable care- 


lessness which it encourages in drawing 
the statutes as well as in passing their 
provisions. This has become a very se- 
rious evil. For instead of weighing well 
the words employed, and taking constant 
care to preserve accuracy and uniformity 
of expression, all draughts are carelessly 
made to save trouble, in the expectation 
that everything will be cured by the Clause 
of Interpretation. Thus, in 1844, an 
Act was passed requiring Joint Stock 
Companies to register their shareholders. 
7 & 8 Vic. c. 110. The 26th section, 
which standing alone would perhaps have 
been clear enough, refers you to the In- 
terpretation Clause, or rather clauses; for, 
with a marvellous absurdity, there are two 
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and not one such, and you arrive at section 
9, which, as Mr. Baron Alderson showed 
in Young v. Smith, 15. M. and W. 121. 
raises the whole difficulty; for instead of 
saying that a Joint Stock Vompany shall 
be understood to be one, the stock of 
which is divided into shares, it adds an 
exception, whereby you are referred back 
to the rest of the Act, and thus all com- 
panies requiring Acts to work them, are 
exempted from registration. Bousfield v. 
Wilson, 16. M. and W. 185. Here let us 
pause to consider the utter absurdity of 
introducing an exception into such clauses 
—they are truly definitions; and who ever 
heard of an exception in a definition ? 
When Euclid describes a triangle to be a 
figure of three sides or three angles, we 
understand him, and can reason upon the 
figure’s properties. Had he defined it to be 
a figure of three sides in all cases, unless 
where the context required it to mean a 
figure of more sides, or to mean a figure 
bounded by one straight and one curved 
line, we should have been continually at a 
loss in our reasonings, and the name of 
that celebrated geometrician would cer- 
tainly not have come down to us as desig- 
nating the first of didactic writers, or his 
work been regarded as the most perfect 
model of perspicuous explanation. The 
various ways in which these exceptions 
are framed by our legislative Euclids fur- 
ther give rise to great embarrassment. 
Thus, ‘‘unless another sense plainly is 
shown by the context, or by some positive 
enactment to the contrary.”’ Now, subtle 
men like lawyers, will very readily deny 
that the other sense is plainly shown, or 
by positive words, or to the very contrary, 
though they may admit that there are 
some conflicting words. Again, in7 & 8 
Vie. ec. 15. (1844), ‘‘unless otherwise 
specially provided, (it is not even said 
where) or the subject or the context be re- 
pugnant; ”’ while no definition is given of 
what is special, or what is subject. Fur- 
ther, in 7 & 8 Vic. ce. 122, s. 70, we are 
told that this Act is to be ‘‘ construed 
beneficially to creditors, and by analogy to 
the laws in force relating to bankrupts, 
and the practice thereof;”’ while I really 
should like, for curiosity sake, to know 
how laws shall be construed by analogy, 
what laws are in force relating to bank- 
tupts, and, above all, what is the practice 
of those, or indeed of any laws. No less 
inconsistent with the nature of such clauses 
is the practice so prevalent of borrowing 
into one from another Act framed with 
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different scope; and a fruitful source of 
error as well as of considerable absurdity 
does this practice prove. Last year the 
General Act for giving Town Police 
Clauses passed, the 10 & 11 Vie. c. 89., 
and as this was to be the model statute by 
which all subsequent Police Acts were to 
be guided, we might expect it to have 
been carefully drawn, and not concocted 
by the scissors merely. Well, let us see 
how the interpretation is given in the 
third section. Cattle is defined to mean 
horses, mules, sheep, goats, swine; but 
not a word is said of oxen or cows, 
and yet an overdrove ox was a much more 
likely visitor of a town than a goat, or 
even swine. My respect for the drawers 
of such Acts, will not permit me to re- 
mark on their omitting also any reference 
to another animal, found in town as well 
as country, asses, 

vi. We have thus seen that the Legisla- 
ture departs the further from clearness and 
precision in proportion as it is minded to em- 
ploy more strict and entire attention to its 
task, and that it is never so little explanatory 
as in its explanations. But where the sub- 
ject is such as to require undivided atten- 
tion—where all doubt is out of the ques- 
tion — where it says exactly what it 
means—where what it does is perfectly 
of purpose and forethought, and is wholly 
designed and intended, we shall see such 
things as raise its mere slips into a re- 
spectable position for accuracy and sense. 
We have been contemplating the law- 
giver’s skill in definition—his powers as 
logician—no less eminent is he as a na- 
tural philosopher andamathematician. The 
35th Geo. III. ec. 114, was passed in 1795, 
for regulating the Glass Duties. It speaks 
of plate-glass unpolished, and plate-glass un- 
ground, apparently without the knowledge 
that no polished glass can be unground. But 
letting that pass, the preamble states that, 
‘the regulations hitherto made for the 
glass duty, have proved ineffectual, and 
that new ones are become necessary.” 
And the statute proceeds to order that all 
‘annealing ovens shall henceforth be made 
in a rectangular form, with the sides and 
ends perpendicular and parallel to each 
other respectively.’’ Now, if the form be 
rectangular, the sides must of necessity be 
perpendicular, that being the meaning of 
a rectangle. Moreover, the opposite sides 
must of equal necessity be parallel, if the 
adjoining sides be perpendicular. This is 
the nature, and the eternal nature of lines; 
and it would pass the power of Omnipotence 
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to vary it. Yet the cautious Legislature, to 


prevent the possibility of that being done, | 


which is thus absolutely and necessarily 
impossible, annexes a penalty of 1001. to 
the breach of the rule laid down—declar- 
ing that whoever shall do that which no 
power, finite or infinite, can accomplish, 
shall pay 1001. by way of fine. It sagely 
protects the eternal laws of mathematics 
by this pecuniary penalty—to be sued 
for by action of debt, bill, plaint, or in- 
formation in any Court of Record. When 
we compare such feats of legislative care 
and diligence with the less marvellous ex- 
hibition of careless efforts, we may well 
say: Mallem, mehercule illorum neli- 
gentiam, quam istorum pravam diligen- 
tiam. 

Hitherto we have been considering the 
manfacturing of Public Acts. The confu- 
sion of all principle, the gross errors at 
every step, and mischiefs of a far worse 
kind, are much more flagrantly conspicu- 
ous in the great department of Private 
Bill legislation. The importance of this 
manufacture is, however, exceedingly great; 
its extent is enormous. Thus in the year 
1836, no less than 191 Private Acts were 
passed, filling about 9,000 folios. In 
twelve years 278 were passed for forty- 
five towns, or one for every two years on an 
average for each. Dublin obtained ten, 
Southampton twelve, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow twenty each, Liverpool twenty-three, 
or twoa year. The parish of Marylebone 
since 1795 has had Acts made for it filling 
480 folios, or half as much again as the 
Code Civile of Napoleon. The nature of 
the provisions in these Acts is yet more 
important than their bulk or number. 
They deal with private vested interests, 
and unquestionable legal rights, in every 
one instance and in every one provision. 
The reason, and the only reason, for pas- 
sing each of them is, that the law of the 
land has protected some party whom it is 
desired to strip of his rights. This 
branch of law-making is truly transcen- 
dental; it is wholly occupied with trans- 
ferring to one man the property of another; 
compelling persons to part with their es- 
tates for the benefit of others; breaking 
contracts already made; annulling settle- 
ments of estates; setting aside the wills of 
persons deceased; dissolving the tie of 
marriage, by law indissoluble; abrogating 
laws made for the whole community in fa- 
vour of some individuals, or against others. 
Such a branch of legislation requires of all 
others peculiar care, and close and scrupu- 
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lous attention to avert error and prevent 
abuses; yet error flourishes and abuse 
_triumphs here far more than in the con. 
| struction of public acts. First, there jig 
here no responsibility at all, not even that 
shadow of responsibility which the depart. 
ments of Governments offer for publie sta. 
tutes. Secondly, the whole process is con. 
ducted in the dark, as a hidden manufac. 
tory; the public attention which through the 
press and by the debates of the two Houses, 
prevents many faults in Public Acts, has 
here no part, the whole being carried on 
in secret. Thirdly, worse than neglect, 
fraud and jobbing of every kind prevails, 
Once a clause was fraudulently introduced 
into a public or Revenue Bill to benefit 
private party; it was instantly discovered, 
and the attempt frustrated. In Private 
Acts this is of daily occurrence. All is 
here done by compromise among a few 
| parties, and the public is always disre. 
garded, the weaker individuals and their 
rights and interests continually set at 
nought. Thus such provisions are to be 
found in Private Acts as could not be be- 
lieved, did we not read them in the Statute- 
book. I recollect my noble and learned 
Friend behind me (Lord Lyndhurst) would 
not credit my statement, till I brought for- 
ward the Great Western Act, in which a 
clause is actually inserted, enabling the 
company to give a copy of its books in evi- 
dence, without any proof of the copy being 
accurate; but that is nothing; the com- 
pany is also enabled to prove its having 
made certain large payments (the parish 
rates), by the entry in its own books that 
these same have been paid. Thus any one 
writing an entry, and entitling it a copy 
from the company’s books, can prove its 
having paid the rates. Sir Samuel Romilly 
once stopped a Lincolnshire Poor Bill, in 
which he had accidentally found a power 
given to the master of the workhouse to 
flog the paupers at his pleasure. 

The grievances arising from this manner 
of passing our statutes, public and private, 
are enormous. The errors and the frauds 
are never discovered, until the remediless 
mischief has occurred, and the courts are 
called to construe unconstruable clauses, 
and reconcile self-repugnant provisions, and 
the parties to suffer the hardships of op- 
pression, and delay, and expense. Thus 
the fine of a shilling for not going to the 
parish church, lurked in the Statute of 
Elizabeth till, in 1841, five or six poachers 
were sent before the Lancashire Justices, 
who failed to convict under the Game 
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Laws. ‘‘ Were you at church last Sun- 
day?” said the worthy magistrates. ‘‘ No. " 
«Or the Sunday before ?”’ ‘No; nor for 
five successive Sundays ’’—and forthwith 
all the poor men were fined and sentenced 
to pay costs, and in default of payment 
sent to prison, where they lay many weeks, 
when I presented their petition to this 
House, and they were liberated. But®had 
I held the Great Seal, I should at once 
have removed the justices for this gross 
malversation. Thus bad clauses lie torpid 
like vipers, till, warmed to life by the heat 
of party, or personal malice, they sting 
some unhappy individuals. The instance 
lately occurred of an Act declaring an in- 
dividual liable to pay the debts of a com- 
pany to which he never had in any way 
belonged: he found himself thus made 
liable only when sued, and the court which 
tried the cause could not allow proof of his 
entire ignorance of the company and all its 
concerns; because the statute named him 
as answerable with others, and all of them 
being insolvent, he, the only solvent per- 
son named, was sued, and had judgment 
against him. The loss of time to Courts 
of Law and Equity is equal to the vexation 
occasioned to parties by this reckless sys- 
tem. But as the extent: and bitterness of 
the mischief needs no proof, I shall shortly 
indicate what I take to be the appropriate 
remedy for preventing it in future, if we 
cannot hope to cure it in the past. 

(1.) I have often urged the necessity of 
a board being formed of skilful professional 
men, not to supersede but to aid both 
Houses of Parliament, in the preparation 
of Public Bills. It is a task which no one 
man, how gifted soever, can hope satisfac- 
torily to execute, because several men are 
required, of different habits of thinking, of 
various turns of mind, to sift the subjects 
successively dealt with in our numerous 
statutes. At the head of this board should 
be the Minister of Justice or his deputy. 
The necessity of this office I have repeatedly 
urged, and I may before I sit down once 
more recur to this subject. 

(2.) The Private Bills should undergo an- 
other scrutiny. I am sensible that much has of 
late been done to improve the proceedings 
in Committees. In 1837 I kod the honour 
of propounding a great and most salutary 
alteration in the Committees of this House; 
and after examination above stairs, the 
Standing Orders which I proposed were 
unanimously adopted by your Lordships; 
they have been found to work well, and, 

ter some years delay, they have been 
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adopted by the other House of Parliament. 
Yet I still am decidedly of opinion that we 
only took the second best of the three plans 
which I submitted to the Committee’s con- 
sideration. By far the most effectual, and 
the best calculated both to prevent error 
and injustice, and to save delay and ex- 
pense to parties, was grounded on the im- 
portant suggestions of my noble and 
gallant Friend (the Duke of Wellington), 
made in 1834, and at that time worked out 
by me in conjunction with him. I am con- 
vinced that it afforded by far the best re- 
medy. Itis to have a jury de medietate, as 
it were, formed in each case—a joint Com- 
mittee of twelye—seven Commoners and 
five Lords—to examine the whole of the 
Bill, to hear counsel, and take evidence, 
under the presidency of a Judge—a pro- 
fessional man, unconnected with Parlia- 
ment altogether—the joint Committee to 
find a special verdict, setting forth the 
whole facts of the case; such verdict to be 
conclusive on both Houses, and to form 
the groundwork, in point of fact, of all 
their legislation in the matter of the Bill. 
I laid before the House, both in the last 
and in a former Session, a series of reso- 
lutions for working out this principle, and 
applying it to all Private Bills; and as I 
am clear that it is the only effectual 
remedy, so I have sanguine expectations 
of its being one day adopted. 

(3.) Such subjects as are rather judicial 
than legislative, ought at once to be aban- 
doned by Parliament, and given over to 
the established tribunals of the country. 
Thus Estate Bills are truly of a judicial 
character; Divorce Bills still more so; and 
a Committee of this House has already re- 
ported in favour of transferring these to 
the cognizance of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Assuredly as the 
law now stands on this subject, nothing 
can well be imagined more unjust or more 
anomalous; the practice and the expense 
in both Estate and Divorce Bills may truly 
be said to give a remedy to the rich, and 
withhold it altogether from the poor. In 
making the transfer which I recommend, 
we shall not be acting without a precedent. 
The extension of patents has been, by my 
Bill of 1835, vested in the Judicial Com- 
mittee, by a concurrent jurisdiction, of 
course, with Parliament; for no Bill can 
prevent Parliament from legislating on 
any matter whatever. But not a single 
instance has, I believe, occurred of a pa- 
tentee applying to Parliament for an Act 
since the doors of the Privy Council were 
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thrown open, and the Council’s proceed- 
ings have given general satisfaction. 

We have considered who make the law, 
and how they make it. 

Third. Come we now to cast our eye over 
the result of their labours, and see what is the 
system of our jurisprudence thus formed, 
with a view to its amendment. That it is 
attended with many evils, gives birth to 
great vexation, involves the affairs of the 
community in lamentable uncertainty, im- 
poses upon the citizens who live under it a 
heavy expense, cannot be denied. To take 
only the last item of expense. The amount 
of costs taxed in Equity alone was last 
year, 615,000/., and the expense to the 
public of the taxation 13,500/. But two- 
thirds as much more must be added for 
the bills of solicitors, paid without taxing 
by their clients; and thus a million of 
money was spent in that department of 
the law. 

The field over which we are now to 
glance is so extensive as to discourage any 
attempt at fully examining it. But I can- 
not help deriving great comfort from the 
success which has attended former at- 
tempts at improving it. The famous 
Commission under the Commonwealth, in 


1654, presided over by Lord Hale, re- 
ported in favour of some fourteen changes 
in the law; and ten or eleven of them are 
now on the Statute-book. Between 1785 
and 1790 Sir Samuel Romilly, as appears 
by his papers, proposed many legislative 
reforms, few of which he himself brought 


forward. Of these one-half had been 
adopted twenty years ago, when I brought 
this subject forward in the other House; 
and now almost all of them are introduced 
into our jurisprudence. Of above seventy 
defects whereof I complained on that oc- 
casion, about sixty have since been re- 
moved; nor were those slight defects, or 
those changes small innovations. I com- 
plained that party prevailed over the se- 
lection of Judges; and of late years, both 
while I held the Great Seal, and in the 
time of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst) who succeeded me, as 
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mended, to the same tribunals with the 
rest of the realm. I complained of the 
Court of Delegates: it was abolished by 
my Act of 1833—of the judicial system 
prevailing in the Privy Council: it was 
reformed by the same statute, and the 
Judicial Committee substituted for the 
trial of all appeals, both from the Consis. 
torifl Courts, the Court of Admiralty, and 
all our various and extensive foreign pos- 
sessions. I complained of real actions, 
including fines and recoveries: real ae. 
tions, with the the single exception of 
quare impedit, are swept away, and fines 
and recoveries altogether. I complained 
of many defects and anomalies in the Law 
of Evidence: these defects have been al. 
most entirely removed by the admirable 
Act of Lord Denman, though one impor. 
tant step in the same direction yet re. 
mains to be taken by examining parties 
themselves. I complained of the period of 
limitation, especially of the suffering it to 
be interrupted by the duration of estates 
tail, and of the immunity from all limita- 
tion enjoyed by Church rights. The Acts 
of Lord Tenderden in 1829 and 1832, and 
those to which my noble Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst) and I obtained the concur. 
rence of Parliament in 1833, have re- 
moved those defects, so that now the op- 
probrium of the law exists no longer, by 
which rights might formerly have been en- 
joyed, as against the Church, for centu- 
ries, without the least security to the pos- 
sessor, and by which, in one case, a large 
estate in the north, after being possessed 
for above a century and a half, and being 
made the subject of settlement, and sale, 
and mortgage, over and over again, was 
found to be the property of a mere stranger, 
in consequence of estates tail not having 
been determined, and no adverse posses- 
sion having been had as against the rever- 
sioner. I complained that the Statute of 
Frauds had not been united with that of 
Limitations; and now writing is required to 
prevent the time from running. 

I had complained loudly of the impedi- 
ments to settlement by arbitration; this 


well as while my noble Friend on the} defect has been removed by the Act of 


Woolsack has held office, no party con- 


1833, as well as many others in our system 


siderations have been allowed to influence | of pleading, on which I had dwelt particu- 
the selection of those high functionaries, | larly in 1828. The cruel and unjust, a 
any more than Sir Robert Peel had | well as inconsistent and impolitic law of 


previously to 1828 been swayed by party 


considerations in naming the Judges of | 


Scotland. I complained of the Welsh ju- 
dicature: this has since been abolished, 
and the Principality subjected, as I recom- 


arrest for debt, of which I had also com- 
plained, has been entirely changed; arrest 
on mesne process was abolished by my 
noble Friend on the Woolsack in 1837; 
and my Acts of 1844-3 have abolished 
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arrest altogether; Acts framed upon the 
principle which I propounded in 1828, that 
debtors should only be imprisoned for the 
crime of fraud or gross extravagance, or 
for refusing to give up their property to 
their creditors. 

In branches of the law to which my Mo- 
tion of 1828 had not extended, various im- 
provements have likewise been made. It 
may be enough to recite the great mitiga- 
tion of the Criminal Code, now as mild as 
it ought to be made; the allowing prisoners 
full benefit of counsel in felony, of which I 
at first doubted, but these doubts have by 
experience been removed; the improvement 
of the mercantile law, by the new Statutes 
of Bankruptcy; the law of insolvency which 
has generally been much amended. The 
arrears in Chancery have been got rid of 
by the additions made to that judicature, 
and many serious evils have been removed 
from the Master’s office, where, however, 
not a little in the way of amendment re- 
mains to be done. The retrospect of the 
improvements which have been made dur- 
ing the last two centuries in our jurispru- 
dence, and this view of the accelerated 
pace at which law amendment has of late 
years moved, is calculated to inspire san- 
guine hopes, 1 may say, even to give us 
the confident expectation of all being soon 
accomplished which it yet remains to 
achieve for the improvement of the system. 
We seem to have completely witnessed the 
truth of Lord Coke’s famous dictum, so 
consolatory to the friends of human pro- 
gress, so little resembling the general 
course of that great man’s opinions and 
prejudices—that no good proposal for the 
amendment of the law was ever made 
which did not, sooner or later, bear its 
fruits. Encouraged, then, by the result 
of the view we have just been taking of 
the past, let us see what remains to be 
done in the same excellent career. 

i. begin with the Criminal Law. It has 
been made as mild, generally speaking, as 
can be desired. The restrictiow of capital 
punishment to treason, murder, and one or 
two other very grave offences, gives all 
the mitigation that is desirable to our penal 
jurisprudence. I am very clearly of opin- 
ion that we may here pause; I think, and 
I decidedly and on much reflection think, 
that there is no good reason for dispensing 
altogether with the punishment of death; 
Thold the doctrine, without any hesitation, 
that we have a right to inflict that highest 
of all penalties on malefactors, with the 
view of preventing a, repetition of those 
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crimes by others, stamping, as it were, 
with a peculiar awe those graver offences; 
and I hold that we have no other or better 
right to inflict punishment of an inferior 
kind, than the right which we derive from 
its high expediency—the same being the 
ground of our right to punish capitally. 
These opinions, I am aware, are not popu- 
lar; I know that out of doors they will 
give rise to dissatisfaction; and it is there- 
fore for the sake of truth, that I think my- 
self bound to give them utterance in this 
place, and upon this oceasion. 

But I am as clearly of opinion that there 
are other matters in which our recent legis- 
lation has not gone far enough, and that it 
has even retrograded in some particulars. 
The punishment of fine is much too often 
awarded by the Acts continually passed to 
repress offences; and though I admit the 
advantage which probably has recommend- 
ed it to lawgivers in most countries, the 
facility of apportionment by the amount of 
the punishment denounced being made ac- 
cording to the proportion of the pecuniary 
sum; yet I am sure a little reflection will 
show how very unequally this punish- 
ment falls on different parties guilty of the 
self-same offence. To one it is the pay- 
ment of a trifle; to another it becomes a 
serious injury; to a third it is not fine at 
all but imprisonment; while to a fourth, a 
poor man, taken from his business for 
months, itis absolute ruin. Thus the Ma- 
licious Trespass Act, passed in 1820, at 
the suggestion of a worthy friend of mine, 
Mr. Nicolson Calvert, was one against 
which I always protested, especially in 
1828, when I expressed my hope that he 
would survive the offspring of his legisla- 
tive labours. Unhappily, he has prede- 
ceased it; and we have still on our Statute- 
book a law which punishes the same offence 
with a few shillings, or at most five pounds 
penalty in a wealthy man, and with six 
weeks’ and even in some cases three months’ 
imprisonment in a poor man. ‘To suit the 
taste, too, of the sportsmen, who admin- 
ister the law, the offences committed by 
gentlemen are excluded; for a proviso pre- 
vents the Act from extending to trespassers 
for hunting or shooting. 

ii. The late Act on Evidence requires to 
be extended. Interest is no longer an ob- 


|jection to a witness’s competence; and all 


the contradictions and anomalies of the 
law in this respect are by that most salu- 
tary amendment swept away. Then, why 
should not parties be examined at law, 
their interest being the only objection, and 
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the Courts of Equity always examining 
them even before the late change? If it 
be said that this examination must be mu- 
tual, and that one party may be disabled by 
sickness, or absence beyond the seas, surely 
this difficulty could easily be got over by 
postponing the trial, or by excepting the 
eases of permanent disability. At all 
events, there can be no objection to ex- 
amining both parties, where both consent 
to be heard upon oath, or to examining 
either, if the other consents to his exami- 
nation without reciprocity. As for the old 
objection from fear of perjury, the late 
Act gets rid of that entirely at law, and it 
never at any time was allowed to prevail 
in Equity. Indeed, the practice always 
established, in all courts, legal as well as 
equitable, of allowing affidavits of parties, 
where there can be no check from cross- 
examination, sufficiently proves that the 
fear of perjury cannot be made a ground 
for upholding the exclusion. May we not 
now also extend to all contracts whatever 
the law requiring written evidence, unless 
where there has been part performance ? 
I think we safely may. 

The late improvement of the Law of 
Libel by the Act of my noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Campbell) removes 
one of the complaints made by me in 1828; 
and carries into effect the object of a Bill 
which I twice brought into the other 
House, having had the invaluable assist- 
ance of the late Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (Sir N. Tindal), in prepar- 
ing its provisions, both in 1816 and 1830. 
I have to lament that the late Act leaves 
out the most important and, I think, most 
wanted part of the amendment which my 
Bill proposed; for it is confined to cases of 
private slander, whereas the political of- 
fence far more deserves mercy and protec- 
tion. The truth cannot yet be given in 
evidence in any prosecution for libel upon 
the Government or its officers in their 
public capacity; and this I conceive to be 
a great defect still existing in our law. 

iii. No branch of the law is more import- 
ant or more interests the strong feelings of 
mankind than that relating to personal 
status — Marriage—Divorce—Legitimacy. 
It is of extreme importance to every one 
that there should exist no doubt whatever 
on the question whether he is married or 
single—legitimate or bastard; and yet the 
conflict which exists between the law of 
England and Ireland on the one hand, and 
of Scotland on the other, with the daily 
increasing facility of communication be- 
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tween the three countries, raises continy. 
ally difficulties of the most distressing kind 
on these subjects. The validity of Scoteh 
marriages, long ago settled by the cases of 
Crompton v. Bearcroft, in the Delegates, 
and of Ilderton v. Ilderton, in the Common 
Pleas, has entirely frustrated the provi. 
sion of Lord Hardwick’s Marriage Act, 
26 Geo. IL., ¢. 33, because the very par. 
ties whom that statute was intended to 
affect—rich heirs and heiresses—can be 
withdrawn from its operation by a journey 
to the Scotch border; and those poor peo. 
ple whom it had not in contemplation are 
alone bound by its provisions, because 
they cannot afford the expense of the jour. 
ney to defraud the law. The Act has, in- 
deed, this great defect, that it professes to 
do one thing and does another; professing 
to require the consent of parents and guar- 
dians before an infant can contract marri- 
age, it only requires such steps to be taken 
as are likely to fail, for it only gives the 
parent or guardian notice of the intended 
marriage by banns published, which pro- 
ceeding if taken in a parish where many 
banns are published, or in a remote parish, 
gives no notice at all. The possibility of a 
Scotch journey completes the defeat of the 
statute, and its defeat in the very quarter 
which it behoved to make the strongest. 
But the conflict is greater still, and its 
consequences more vexatious, as regards 
divorce. This has been well known to 
lawyers, and to some of the Members of 
your Lordships’ House, ever since 1813. 
Lolly’s case was then tried and deter- 
mined. I was counsel in the cause at 
Lancaster, and afterwards argued it be- 
fore the twelve Judges, when they held 
that a respectable merchant of Liverpool, 
who had been married in England and di- 
vorced in Scotland, and believing, accor- 
ding to the advice of the most eminent 
Scotch lawyers that his marriage was 
effectually dissolved, had married again, 
but in England, was thereby guilty of 
polygamy; and he was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. Lord Eldon, then 
Chancellor, kept him two years in the 
hulks, in order, his Lordship said, to show 
clearly that such was the law—to show 
that the Scotch Courts could not validly 
dissolve an English marriage. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman was compelled as it were 
to teach this lesson of law in his own per- 
son; aud such of your Lordships as, 1 
precisely the same circumstances with Te- 
spect to divorce, had taken the precaution 
of contracting the second marriage 
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Scotland escaped all punishment. Yet 
gee the result. All the Judges in Scot- 
Jand hold the second marriage in Scotland 
yalid; all the English Judges hold the di- 
yorce void. Then quid juris as to the 
issue of the second marriage? No lawyer 
of either country will venture to give a 
confident opinion upon their legitimacy, or 
upon the question whether the parents are 
living in the state of holy matrimony, or 
in concubinage. So a party in Scotland 
where he is domiciled, marries after coha- 
bitation and the birth of a child—the 
Seotch Courts hold that child legitimate 
by virtue of the subsequent marriage; the 
English Courts hold him bastard—but not 
generally. If he claims personal estate 
he is legitimate; if he claims real estate 
he is bastard—in England bastard in one 
court; legitimate in another—in Scotland 
legitimate to all intents and in all courts. 
Surely, surely, such a state of the law 
it perfectly disgraceful, and should not be 
suffered to continue. In 1835 I presented 
a Bill to remove the grievous defect, and 
it then met with acceptance from the 
Seotch Bar and the Scotch Bench. I 
trust it may soon be adopted and passed 
into a law. It went to cure the defect in 
the Scotch marriage law, by which the 
most important of contracts may be en- 
tered into without any forethought by per- 
sons of tender years; to make the status 
of legitimacy general over the whole em- 
pire; and to allow Scotch divorces as well 
as marriages a validity within reasonable 
limits in respect of acquiring a domicile. 
Of the English divorce I have already 
spoken; it can now only be effected by 
an Act of Parliament. It is only the 
remedy of the rich; and the greatest op- 
pression is practised on parties by the 
expense of process. I have known in- 
stances of men absolutely ruined by 
having to pay all the heavy costs of 
both sides in Doctors’ Commons and the 
Privy Council, one suit and two appeals; 
80 that before they could obtain their di- 
vorce in Parliament they had spent their 
last shilling. One of them is now suing 
before this House in formd pauperis, from 
these misfortunes. The remedy is to send 
such cases before the Judicial Committee, 
and to require neither verdict nor consisto- 
rial sentence as a condition precedent to 
the dissolution of the marriage. A differ- 
ence should be made, no doubt, and for 
obvious reasons, between the conduct of 
the husband and of the wife; but within 
certain limits this highly important remedy 
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should in England as in Seotland, indeed 
in all other countries, be made accessible 
to both parties. 

iv. Next to marriage and legitimacy, the 
question of Partnership is, in a commercial 
country especially, of high importance; 
and nothing can be more disgraceful to our 
law, than the difficulty which persons every 
day find in ascertaining whether they have 
by their transactions made themselves 
partners or not. On this, on the law of 
debtor and creditor, and especially on the 
laws regarding bankruptcy and insolvency, 
I shall not dwell, because they are on all 
hands admitted to require a full revision, 
especially with a view to digesting them 
into one code or system. Many ground- 
less theories are afloat upon the subject; 
and while many persons who ought to know 
better have made proposals unworthy of 
attention, others have misunderstood with 
marvellous pertinacity both the scope, the 
reasoning, and even the history, though 
very recent, of the changes which have 
been introduced. But I have no hesitation 
whatever in submitting such part of these 
late measures as I brought forward to the 
scrutiny of further inquiry; and though 
my own opinion remains unchanged— 
though I hold that my Acts for abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, when duly guarded, 
as they have been, by remedies to the cre- 
ditor, and punishment to the criminal or 
contumacious debtor, still deserve the coun- 
tenance of the Legislature, I yet am per- 
feetly willing to receive and act upon the 
lights which experience may have shed on 
this important subject, and even to recon- 
sider the qnestion of arrest on mesne pro- 
cess, strong as my conviction is that we 
cannot restore it. Meanwhile, I have pre- 
sented to your Lordships a Bill containing 
some most important amendments in the 
practice of the bankruptcy jurisdiction, sug- 
gested by the experience of those learned 
persons who are engaged in administering 
it. All are agreed that my Act of 1831 
has worked a most salutary change in the 
law, and generally in the mercantile sys- 
tem of the country; and those further im- 
provements of that Act I am willing to 
send before the Committee which shall be 
appointed to consider the whole sub- 
ject. 

v. [now, my Lords, approach a yet more 
important branch of my subject—the Law 
of Real Property—the interest of which to 
the community at large cannot be over- 
rated, but, above all, to the Members of 
this House, peculiarly the lords, as you 
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are, of the soil of England. To improve 
the security of its possessors, and to in- 
crease the facility of its transfer, must ever 
be the great end of the lawgiver in all his 
plans for amending this great branch of 
our jurisprudence. So thought Black- 
stone—so thought Locke. The learned 
Commentator says— 

“« Experience shows that property best answers 
the purposes of civil life, when its transfer and 
circulation are free and unincumbered,”* 
Locke, in his famous Essay on the Value 
of Money, says— 

** None can expect that men will risk richly 
laden ships among shoals and quicksands; or ex- 
pend their money on estates which may have bad 
titles. The daily wrecks which strew our coasts 
shew the numbers of those who have miscarried.” 
How many a title is there of which it 
may truly be said, and indeed is daily felt 
by owners, that it is good enough to keep, 
but not to sell—that a willing purchaser 
may take it, but an unwilling cannot be 
compelled after he has agreed to buy ? 
But also how many titles are there which 
an owner feels himself insecure in holding, 
and bitterly laments having ever bought, 
or if he took by descent, anxiously dread- 
ing eviction and ruin! Then, is it nota 


shame to our system that such doubts, 


such difficulties, and such darkness should 
hang over this most important branch of 
the nation’s property ? Is it not a scandal 
to our law, that my learned and right hon. 
Friend Sir Edward Sugden, one of the 
greatest lawyers and first conveyancers of 
the day, should in his admirable and truly 
practical work have a whole chapter on 
important points yet undecided ? Is it not, 
again, a deep disgrace to our principles, 
that the expense of conveyancing should 
be so enormous, owing to legal difficulties, 
and that as much cost should be incurred 
by the purchaser of an acre, as by him 
who buys land worth five thousand a year? 
But is it not also truly impolitic to place 
such difficulties in the way of land pur- 
chases, in a great commercial country, 
where by our habits, or by our institutions, 
there is such a tendency to realise fortunes 
by purchase of land, and also where per- 
sons of humble fortune are enticed natu- 
rally to similar investments of their more 
humble savings? It was reckoned by Dr. 
Beke, in 1801, that there were not more 
than 200,000 owners of land in England, 
and 8,000 only in Ireland—l1 in 75 of the 
people in the one country, 1 in 1,000 in 
the other. In France there are above 
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paying under 4s. land-tax, or Possessing on 
an average 10s. a year land revenue, (f 
course I feel no envy of a state of things 
just as prejudicial to the agricultural and 
the commercial, as to the political welfare 
of that great country. Yet some middle 
point all must allow to be desirable, and no 
one can believe that the working of any 
system is good which confines landed pro. 
perty to so few hands. 

Now, many amendments of this law are 
required to place it upon a proper and rea- 
sonable footing, and to give both owners 
and purchasers their due protection. To 
these I must shortly advert, and I would 
begin by stating the opinion to which I 
have come, modifying only that which I 
formerly inclined to think the safer, and 
holding that we can hardly hope success- 
fully or even securely to amend the law of 
real property, unless we do so upon an ex- 
tensive scale; taking large views of its 
scope and operation, and not selecting in- 
sulated portions for the subject of our 
amendments. There is so intimate a re- 
| lation between its various parts, so close a 
'connexion between the different arrange- 
| ments of a system extremely artificial, yet 
the growth of many ages, such a mutual 
dependence of each portion upon all the 
others, that we cannot safely reckon upon 
the effects of a partial change being con- 
fined within the bounds which we intended 
to prescribe, and cannot be at all sure we 
may not be affecting other parts when we 
only mean to touch one, nor even be 
aware in what manner the operation of the 
one measure may tell upon other depart- 
ments of the complex system. Even toa 
registry would I apply this observation, at 
least to the extent of holding that its bene- 
ficial effects would be much circumscribed, 
and its salutary operation weakened, were 
it unaccompanied by other improvements. 
However, I by no means deny that this 
change would be to a certain degree both 
safe and salutary. But I speak of amend- 
ing the Property law at Large. 

1. The grievous condition of parties in 
possession or parties intending to purchase, 
from doubts how their titles may fare 
when brought into Courts of Law and 
Equity, I have already adverted to. A 
suit must actually exist before they can 
have the possibility of being quiet and se- 
cure. Now there is an easy remedy for 
this serious evil, by introducing, as I pro- 
posed to do by my Bill, presented three 
years ago—the Declaratory Action from 
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the Scottish Law. Succeeding Chancellors, 
myself included, have often lamented the 
want of this most useful provision in our 
system. A possessor of real estate thereby 
raises an action of declaration, as it is 
termed, making parties all persons who 
may have any interest vested or contingent 
in disputing his title, and after full discus- 
sion of the case, he obtains a judgment 
which binds all these parties and their 
heirs for ever; he thus possesses his estate 
from thenceforth as securely, and deals 
with it, if he is unfettered by any entail, as 
beneficially, in selling, exchanging, and 
mortgaging, a3 if he had the title of an 
Act of Parliament. In England he must 
wait until some one chooses to dispute his 
title, which, perhaps, no one may do until 
there be some defect of evidence, or some 
new decisions of the Courts pronounced, or 
some new doctrines ventilated among law- 
yers—for these have their varying modes 
and fashions like other men. It is not till 
then that any man in this country can call 
himself sure, because till then the Court 
has not given any judgment. But the 
Scotch proceeding enables him to antici- 
pate future events, and to enjoy and use 
his estate exactly now as if he had survived 
his own day, and lived -in a future period 
of time. I shall deeply lament if this im- 
provement be not soon made in our law. 
The objection that we may thus bind per- 
sons not yet in existence, is really futile. 
We doso every day, not merely in Private 
Acts of Parliament, but in proceedings at 
Law, and still more in Equity; and the 
protection thrown round all possible inte- 
rests by the declaratory process, makes it 
reallyno more hazardous to unborn parties 
than any suit is to a man’s successors, 
which he brings or defends, with all the 
admissions he makes in the course of it. 


2. The late Acts have greatly improved, 
heirs of his body, enlarged the gift to an 


and chiefly by shortening, the period of 
limitation, now for the most part twenty, 
and never more than forty years. Yet I 
cannot help hoping that this may be fur- 
ther shortened. In France ten years pos- 
session, accompanied with proper notices 
and advertisements to incumbrancers and 
other claimants, gives an owner a complete 
and indefeasible title for ever, and against 
all mankind. 

3, The greatest mischiefs have, in my 
humble judgment, arisen to our law, and 
the greatest burthen been cast upon our 
Courts, from the unfortunate distinction 
between the rules of construction for wills 
and for deeds, The ground or pretence 














of this diversity is the desire to get ata 
man’s real intention. But is it not equally 
our object to arrive at the intention of 
parties to a conveyance? If, again, it be 
said that wills are often made with less 
help of professional men, or with less care 
on the part of the testator, than convey- 
ances inter vivos—let us only reflect, first 
on the fact, that almost all wills of any va- 
luable property, especially of real estate, 
are prepared, and their execution witnessed 
by men of skill, which indeed the very 
acts requiring a particular kind of attest- 
ation almost assume in every case; and 
next, that do what you will, you are after 
all compelled to adopt certain fixed rules 
for construing the words of wills. It 
really seems that there is as much technical 
nicety in the rules applied to construe the 
will as in those applicable to the deed, only 
that the two sets of rules are wholly dif- 
ferent, and yet both are to be used in 
pari materid. I need not remind lawyers 
either of the endless litigation hence arising, 
and the extremely numerous doubts in 
which the diversity of the rules has been 
fertile; nor of the signal failure which has 
been so often exhibited by lawyers and by 
Courts in hunting after the real intent, and 
of the frustration of that chase by the 
rules introduced for sacrificing the par- 
ticular to a general intent. I believe 
few persons would be more astonished at 
the intentions ascribed to them by the 
decisions of Courts, as well of Equity as of 
Law, than the testators themselves, to as- 
certain whose design the rules have been 
framed. What would John Williams, 
whose will gave rise to the question in 
Perrin v. Blake, and caused the applica- 
tion to devises of the rule in Shelly's case, 
have said, if, having given an estate toa 
devisee for his life ‘‘and no longer,” he 
had found that adding the limitation to 


estate instantly convertible into a fee? 
Nor can any one doubt that these rules 
have been the cause why many persons, 
thinking they have devised an estate to 
the object of their bounty, have only be- 
stowed upon him a series of lawsuits. To 
take an instance at once of the multiplica- 
tion of suits, and the frustration of intents 
—the rule of perpetuity which governs ex- 
ecutory devises, had in Lord Thurlow’s 
time given rise to fifty-six reported cases 
in the books, beside the vast number that 
never came into court at all. I once asked 
an eminent conveyancer, who was arguing 
before me a question of this description, 
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to how many the decisions now amounted; 
and he said between seventy and eighty. 
Now, from the nature of the thing, ali 
these cases arose from putting construc- 
tions upon the words of wills; and a single 
rule, such as is adopted in constructing 
the clauses of a deed, and such as has lately 
been sanctioned by the late Wills Act 
(1 Vie. c. 26), would have prevented all 
these and similar disputes from ever aris- 
ing. Mark, too, that wherever the words 
were found to give too remote an interest 
to satisfy the rule against perpetuities, the 
testator’s intent was of necessity disre- 
garded, and his object frustrated; for no 
man in his senses could ever mean to 
create a void executory devise. 

4. The excessive length of deeds is an- 
other evil justly complained of. The ex- 
pense which this accumulates is not con- 
fined to the original conveyance; it ex- 
tends to each time that the property is 
affected in any way, nay, to all proceedings 
in Courts concerning the title. But the 
heavy cost is not the worst of it; the 
chances of error and oversight are multi- 
plied in proportion to the length of the in- 
struments. Varieties of expression creep 
in, and constructions are raised in conse- 


quence; omissions occur, often fatal to 
titles, often misleading the Courts that 


have to decide upon them. ‘* This wordi- 
ness,” says Lord Redesdale, ‘“‘ puzzles 
both the draughtsman and the Courts.” 
He gives a remarkable instance of its 
effects in a case, which, after lasting for 
a great length of time, was determined 
by the Master of the Rolls, and when 
an appeal from his decision came on be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor, a clause was 
discovered lurking in the many folds of the 
lengthened deeds — that clause at once 
disposed of the case; it left no doubt at all 
on the question so long and so expensively 
litigated; and the decree at the Rolls was 
reversed as a matter of course. Here all 
the delay, anxiety, and expense was owing 
to the prolixity of the instruments; and had 
the losing party remained content with the 
judgment below, irremediable injustice 
would have been wrought. I had a case 
before me in this House which had run the 
gauntlet of the three Courts, Chancery, 
King’s Bench, and Common Pleas, all 
tried upon an error in transcribing, by 
which one line had been left out of the will 
or settlement, I forget which, executed by 
a party in disposing of a large estate; the 
effect was to pass over the first son, and 
begin with a gift to the second. I agreed 
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with the Common Pleas that the context 
and the whole frame of the settlement ag 
well as the general remainder to all other 
sons after the sixth, let in the first; byt 
the King’s Bench had decided otherwise; 
and so the prolixity of drawing was near 
working a manifest injustice, and disap. 
pointing him who was the first object of 
the maker’s bounty. Now to remedy this 
evil I obtained in 1845 the concurrenee of 
Parliament for passing an Act greatly as- 
sisting all leasehold conveyances in towns, 
by making certain abridged words refer to 
the more extensive clauses, and operate as 
if these were inserted at length; so that 
by a few lines any town lease may be com. 
pleted or transferred. I afterwards ex. 
tended the same plan to farm leases and 
to sales, mortgages, wills, and all other 
dealings with real estate, by another Bill 
of much greater length. But it was deem- 
ed expedient to delay the proceeding with 
this important measure until the new Real 
Property Commissioners, headed by the 
Master of the Rolls, should have com- 
pleted their inquiries and made their re- 
port. Meanwhile I must observe that the 
plan of awarding payment to practitioners 
according to the value of the property dealt 
with and the labour of the drawing, and not 
according to the length of the draft as at 
present, would be of inestimable importance 
if generally enforced, and I shall presenta 
short Bill to your Lordships, directing this 
principle to be applied in all taxations of 
costs. It has been found to succeed per- 
fectly in Scotland, and it has even been 
tried with success in the Antipodes; for in 
Australia it is the established practice. 

5. I need hardly dwell on the benefits 
of a registry for securing titles and faeili- 
tating transfers of property. England is 
nearly the only country which is still with- 
out this advantage. When in office I 
caused a measure of this nature to be pre- 
pared and introduced into the other House 
by an hon. and learned relative, then Mem- 
ber for the borough as well as a Master in 
Chaneery. The clamour of country prac- 
titioners raised against it, had the effect of 
misleading the country Gentlemen, who 
were made to believe that their titles would 
thus become published, whereas the most 
stringent regulations were made in the Bill 
to prevent the possibility of any one seeing 
a single line of any title without the ex- 
press permission given by the owner im 
writing under hishand. Of course when 4 
sale or exchange or mortgage was in nego 
tiation, the lender or purchaser must have 
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access to the deeds; but so he would, whe- 
ther they were put upon the register or 
not. Connected with a registry should be 
an authentic and detailed map, the result 
of a survey of each county or smaller dis- 
trict—what the French call a Cadastre— 
to which on each sale, mortgage, or other 
conveyance, reference should be made ; 
each change of possession being entered 
upon the face of the plan. Nothing can 
better tend to both conciseness of convey- 
ancing and security of title than this 
scheme; and the experience of Belgium 
and some other parts of the Continent 
pronounces amply in its favour. 

One kind of Register I must advert to, 
because that none of the objections can by 
possibility apply which are made against a 
General Registry—I mean a public office, 
in which any person may deposit his will 
for safe custody, and under his own seal, 
so as not only to be accessible to his repre- 
sentative, but also on his decease to be ex- 
amined by all devisees and legatees. At 


present no one can tell how he is to secure 
his will from loss by accident, or indeed 
from destruction by interested parties. 
The heir disinherited, or the next of kin 
wholly or in part passed over, are generally 
the persons who have. access to a man’s 


repositories on his decease, and by then 
spoliation may easily be committed, if it 
be their interest to cause an intestacy. I 
have often been asked how a person should 
secure his will. Bankers may break, soli- 
citors may die, and no one succeeding to 
their business, documents in their keeping 
may, as has once and again happened, be 
eut up into tailors’ measures. Even mak- 
ing duplicates, previous to the late Wills’ 
Act, was attended with risk under the 
nicety of the law, which made the destruc- 
tion of one copy a revocation, unless it 
could be satisfactorily shown to have been 
done without the intention of revoking. A 
greater relief to testators, I am certain, 
could not be given than such a Register- 
office, and the expenses of maintaining it 
would, I am sure, be willingly reimbursed 
by payment of the fees. 

6. But I cannot leave this branch of the 
subject without impressing on your Lord- 
ships the expediency of another scheme 
sanctioned by all the consideration which 
eminent men have given to the subject—I 
mean the introduction of Insurance into 
dealing with real estate—in a word, the 
Insurance of Title. When once any title 
is examined, as by offices lending money 
upon it, why should not this investigation 
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suffice as often as any other transaction 
takes place respecting the same title? 
Yet, if ten times money is to be raised on 
lands all held in the same right, ten times 
is all the delay and expense to be incurred, 
when once ought to have sufficed. A Go- 
vernment office, established to give all 
owners security, would be a blessing to the 
whole proprietary portion of the commu- 
nity. The terms of insurance must needs 
be moderate; for all are agreed that the 
vast majority of titles are really good, and 
such as give small chance of eviction; and 
the profits of the depositors would be in 
proportion to this preponderance of safe 
titles, and the rare occurrence of an owner 
being evicted. These profits would suffice 
to pay the party whom the law should de- 
prive of his possessions; and to leave a 
considerable surplus for the expenses of 
the office. When we consider the pro- 
ceedings of Insurance-offices, and other 
bodies lending money on real security, we 
shall perceive that they really act upon the 
very principle which I am recommending 
for adoption. 

I cannot proceed to broach a new sub- 
ject without congratulating your Lordships 
and myself, if I may make so bold, upon 
the entire success of the Terms Bill, pass- 
ed three years ago, and at that time the 
subject of no small obloquy from ill-inform- 
ed persons, but also, I fear I must add, 
from some who should have known better. 
It has already done much to prevent 
frauds; and its operation in lessening ex- 
penses to landed proprietors may be better 
understood by an example than by any ge- 
neral description. I was present at a 
meeting of our Law Amendment Society, 
when the respectable solicitor of a noble 
Duke—an extensive proprietor in the 
north of England—stated that the savings 
to his client in one year, in consequence of 
that Act, had amounted to between 4,0002. 
and 5,000/. The gathering such fruits of 
our labours is truly gratifying, and it na- 
turally must encourage us in persevering 
until we have finally accomplished the 
great work of safely and cautiously, but 
with an unflinching hand, amending our 
law. 

Fourth. The law made in the manner we 
have seen, and composed as we have seen, 
whatever may be the merits or defects of 
the process, and of the fabric to which it 
has given rise, must be published to the 
people who are to obey it. This is the 
bounden duty of the lawgiver; and it im- 
plies that he is to make his commands 
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fully known by giving them such a form 
as shall make them of easy comprehen- 
sion, and of easy recollection. Both the 
Judges who are to administer the law, and, 
above all, the subjects who are to obey it, 
have an indisputable right to this. In 
proportion as the system of jurisprudence 
has become extensive, and the subjects 
which it embraces are various, it is the 
more necessary that the whole should be 
reduced into a convenient shape, and ar- 
ranged in a proper order. Hence all good 
lawgivers have had recourse to a code or 
digest, necessary for all laws, but especially 
for those defining crimes and denouncing 
punishments; nor can a more flagrant neg- 
lect, nay, breach of duty, be committed by 
any Government, or a greater oppression 
upon any people, than omitting to furnish 
a Digest of its Criminal Law. The Digest, 
however, should extend to the Civil Law 
as well, nor is it always easy to separate 
the two branches of the system. 

In England, more than in any other 
State, more even than in Rome, where 
Justinian began his labours at a time when 
the civil law was said to be a burden for 
many camels, this process has become ab- 
solutely necessary, because our law, whe- 
ther made by Parliament, or existing in 
tradition, or declared by the Judges, has 
attained an unprecedented bulk. The 
Reports of Cases in the Courts fill five 
hundred volumes—the Statutes near forty, 
or between thirty and forty thousand quarto 
pages—while Napoleon’s whole Codes, 
five in number, crept into seven hun- 
dred and fifty duodecimo pages. Well 
might he boast that he should descend to 
future times with his Code in his hand! 
Our want of care in making the law known 
even when it is to be obeyed on pain of 
death, has occasionally been shown in a 
remarkable manner. The 43rd of George 
III., commonly called Lord Ellenborough’s 
Act, by which some eight or ten capital 
felonies were created, was to take effect 
in six days, when it could hardly have 
reached the remote parts of Ireland, where 
the acts made capital were most likely to 
be done. Though nothing like a Code or 
Digest has yet been prepared by us, yet 
great steps have been taken towards it. 
The experiment has been tried on some 
classes of offences, especially by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, whose Acts for the digesting of 
these have been carefully formed, and are 
productive of great advantage. The Re- 
venue Laws, too, have from time to time 
been digested, with good effect to their 
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administration; and it is an additional reg. 
son for undertaking this process on an ex. 
tensive scale, that nothing of the kind has 
ever been done without leading almost ne. 
cessarily to salutary amendments of the 
existing law, by showing its defects in g 
striking manner, and by the comparison of 
its inconsistent provisions which arises out 
of their juxtaposition under the heads of 
the arrangement. 

Although the labours of the Commission 
which I issued in 1833, to Messrs. Starkie, 
B. Ker, Amos, and others, and which m 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
and my right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) 
most wisely continued in 1846, have ren- 
dered the task easy for Parliament by the 
digests reported, and have recommended it 
by the reasonings in their most valuable re- 
ports, and although some inducement is 
offered to have the whole work done at 
once, yet I am clearly of opinion, as are 
my learned Friends the Commissioners, as 
well, I believe I may add, as my noble and 
learned Friend, and my right hon. Friend, 
whom I have just named, that we shall act 
more judiciously if we at first rest satisfied 
with forming and passing a Digest of the 
Criminal Law, by far the most imperative- 
ly required; and I accordingly, in 1845, 
brought in a Bill to this effect. At the 
desire of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst), I postponed the passing 
of this measure, in order that it might be 
referred to a new Commission, composed 
of the former Members, with one or two 
important additions. Those learned per- 
sons have now more thoroughly investigat- 
ed the whole subject; they have reported 
a Digest of the whole Criminal Law, ex- 
cepting Procedure, on which we may in a 
few months expect their final report; and 
I am now prepared to lay a Bill on your 
table enacting a Criminal Code—a code 
defining all crimes, with their punish- 
ments; and I promise to follow it with a 
second, enacting a Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 

But there is one thing which I must 
strongly recommend to be done forthwith, 
and I know I have in this the entire con- 
currence of the learned Commissioners, 
especially my friends Mr. Starkie and Mr. 
Ker, and the learned and able Secretary 
to the Commission, Mr. Lonsdale. Let us, 
without delay, direct to be prepared a work 
which will require little labour, and will 
prove both invaluable in itself, and a most 
useful preparation and help for a complete 
Digest. Letall our Statute Law be brought 
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together in one body, and arranged under 
convenient heads. I am quite sure that 
whoever turns his attention to this subject 
will at once see the importance of the sugges- 
tion. Of course, I mean our statutes sifted 
from the vast mass of temporary and trifling 
matter which overloads and encumbers the 
Statute-book—in short the general and per- 
manent laws of the realm. Sir William Da- 
yid Evans, a most learned lawyer, who was 
afterwards Recorder of Bombay, once un- 
dertook this task, and his book, which he 
did not well finish, will afford assistance to 
those whom we may appoint to undertake 
the work. I am of opinion that the labours 
of the existing Commission had better not 
be interrupted by imposing on them this 
additional duty; but that it might be more 
conveniently entrusted to a Sub-Commis- 
sion, acting in concert with them. I shall 
lose no time in moving an Address to the 
Crown on this subject. 

Fifth. At length, my Lords, we seem to 
be in sight of land, and I approach the last 
branch of this vast subject—the Adminis- 
tration of the Law, or the constitution and 
practice of the Courts. The importance 
of this subject is not to be doubted; it can, 
indeed, hardly be overstated. The saying, 
“Whate’er is best administered is best,”’ 
may almost literally be applied to the law. 
This at least is undeniable, that a bad sys- 
tem of law may become comparatively in- 
noxious if administered by judges of great 
wisdom, capacity, and integrity, whose in- 
dependence of all mankind is absolutely se- 
cured. Nay, so much more depends upon 
having your Jaw well ascertained and fully 
known, and equally administered, than up- 
on its actual structure, that it would be 
better for any people to live under an ill 
system well executed, than under a good 
system administered by incapable, corrupt, 
or dependent judges. Now, upon this im- 
portant subject the principles are as little 
the subject of contest as under any of the 
former heads; ther application alone is to 
be considered. 

As regards the Judges, the essentials 
are these :— 

1. The separation of the judicial from 
the executive and legislative powers. 

2, The absolute independence of Judges, 
both of the Crown and the people. 

3. The securing of competent learning 
= skill in those selected to fill that high 
office. 

4. Their payment by salary and not by 
ees, 

In all these particulars our system is, 
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generally speaking, sufficiently free from 
defect, though some exceptions there are. 
Regarding practice and procedure — the 
main point is to render it as expeditious 
and as little costly as may be to the 
suitor; to levy from him no duties for the 
State upon any law proceeding, only mak- 
ing him pay for what benefit he receives. 
But the best mode of ascertaining the truth 
in judicial inquiry demands more minute 
consideration, and may be reserved for the 
chapter of general defects. To them we 
now proceed. 

i. In the condition of Judges the departure 
from principle has been considerable in some 
respects. 

Justices of Peace furnish the first in- 
stances. That part of our system sins, 
but more in theory than in practice and in 
fact, against the two first of the principles 
just stated; for though they have large ju- 
risdiction, and especially preside over by 
far the largest portion of criminal trials, 
and yet are both eligible to Parliament, 
and are removable by the Crown, yet they 
never are removed unless on conviction, 
after once being appointed. As to the 
third rule, to secure their competent qua- 
lification for their important office, requires 
a change in the law. Itis, however, to be 
observed, that some subjects of magisterial , 
jurisdiction are peculiarly ill adapted to 
that kind of tribunal. Thus I particularly 
think that questions on the Game Laws 
are little likely to be satisfactorily decided 
by country gentlemen, game preservers 
and game destroyers themselves. The 
conviction of a man for poaching, that is, 
killing game without a qualification, be- 
cause he had snared a hare that had for 
weeks been destroying his garden, is one 
among other instances in support of my 
opinion. On this and other grounds, there 
is no doubt that a paid professional Chair- 
man should be appointed to preside at ses- 
sions; and he might conveniently occupy 
an important place in preparing the cases 
for the assizes, so long at least as we con- 
tinue, against all principle, to have no pub- 
lic prosecutor. He might fill too the place 
of Judge in the Local Courts. Against the 
third rule our Colonial Judicature sins most 
largely. Those who are to administer law 
in all its various forms among myriads of 
our people are so much underpaid, that 
while I held the office of Minister of Jus- 
tice, or the only and most imperfect sub- 
stitute which we have for that office, I 
constantly refused to recommend Judges 
for the Colonial Settlements, because I 
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would not go into Westminster Hall to find 
fit persons for the office, when I could offer 
no salary sufficient to tempt well-qualified 
lawyers, and no retiring pension on their 
health being broken down in bad climates. 
I know a most learned and able man, who 
has filled most underpaid offices for the 
greater part of his life, and who now has 
1,200/. a year, in a place where that sum 
is only equal to 6007. in England, and who, 
if his health fails under a tropical sun, re- 
tires upon literally nothing. This remark 
applies not to our Indian Judges, and these 
accordingly are for the most part well se- 
lected. But exceptions there are, because 
there is no Minister of Justice responsible 
to the profession; and I grieve to say I 
have lately heard of one such exception, 
with a wonder shared by me with the whole 
profession of the law. The subject is pain- 
ful because it is personal, and I willingly 
hasten away from it, preferring to lose my- 
self in more general matter. 

ii. The first and second rules which I stat- 
ed are both violated in the highest of our 
judicatures; the judicial powers of the Chan- 
cellor must no longer be left in the hands 
of a Judge holding his office during plea- 
sure, and the first member of a political 
party, as well as of a Ministerial body. 
There remain abundant duties for that 
high officer after this anomaly in our sys- 
tem is removed. He should be the Minis- 
ter of Justice; a functionary much wanted 
in this country; the want of whom, indeed, 
meets us at every step, whether we regard 
the amendment of the law or its due ad- 
ministration; and I rejoice to find that on 
this important question we have now the 
sanction of my noble Friend the Master of 
the Rolls’ high authority. On this subject 
I do not purpose to dwell longer on the 
present occasion; but having, as it were, 
got into Chancery on one point, I must, 
like the other parties who get there, be 
content there to remain for a space; and 
even to enter the most awful part of its 
penetralia—the Master’s Office. 

1. On this all seem now agreed, that the 
course of proceeding in that department 
affords the most just of all the grounds of 
complaint against our Equity judicature. 
I take my stand chiefly upon the undis- 
criminating reference of matters for in- 
quiry, and the mischief that thence result 
to the suitors, by delay so endless, that the 
clerks of some Masters being lately exam- 
ined, have not hesitated to declare that it 
is wholly in the power of a solicitor, whose 
interest might lie in delaying the proceed- 
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ing, to protract it without any limit of tine 
whatever. So says Mr. Pugh, clerk t 
Sir Giffin Wilson; so say others, his bre. 
thren. Now, the Equity Judges send all 
things before the Master, and thus appear 
to get through their cause paper, when jn 
reality they are doing little but augment. 
ing the costs, and extending the delay of 
the parties. First, they refer matters to 
be inquired of, on which no inquiry at all 
is wanted, because all parties are agreed 
on them. Secondly, they refer questions, 
much fitter for their own decision than the 
Master’s—questions of mere law, as whe. 
ther a power has been executed, always 
even after the facts are ascertained, 5 
nice a point of law that I hardly ever gave 
an opinion upon it unless I found some de. 
cision upon the very same form of words; 
and yet the Master, after ascertaining the 
facts, has to report whether or not the ex. 
ecution is good in law. So upon the va- 
lidity of a devise or bequest; and in all 
such cases, whatever way he decides, the 
losing party is sure to except; so back the 
matter comes, after useless, and costly, 
and dilatory litigation, to the Judge, who 
should in the first instance have pronounced 
his decision. Thirdly, matters of fact are 
referred, out of which, perhaps unexpect- 
edly, emerge mere legal points. Now, in 
all cases these should be sifted from the 
whole matter, and reserved for the Court, 
and the inquiry of the Master limited to 
the questions, and the disputed questions, 
of fact. Nothing could be easier than this 
process. Parties might be called upon for 
their statements; the admissions might be 
taken of fact, as we have by the late im- 
provements in procedure since the Act of 
1833, done in the Courts of Common Law; 
or parties might agree on the points fit for 
the Court and for the Master respectively; 
and, above all, an easier intercourse might 
be established between the Master’s Office 
and the Court. Had the Master a power 
of at once communicating with the Court, 
as the clerk has with himself, whenever he 
found that any thing emerged which was 
sure to end in exceptions, what way 80- 
ever he reported upon it, he might at once 
send it back to the Court, and this whe- 
ther the matter was one of law or of fact. 
2. A great abuse would be prevented, and 
an incalculable saving of time as well as 
expense to parties be secured, by requil- 
ing the Masters to act de die in diem, m 
each reference, giving of course due notice 
to the parties, and calling on them, upot 
pain of exclusion, to be prepared with 
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their witnesses and other evidence when 
wanted. ‘This is the course at law, where, 
unless the party is ready, he must expect 


the verdict to go against him. In Chan- 


cery, the parties come before the Master 
for an hour one week, and then for an- 
other hour the week after, when half or 
whole of the last day’s proceeding has 
been forgotten, and thus the inquiry and 
the expense never ends. 

3. I have little to add on the Master’s 
Office, except to express my regret that 
] was overruled in 1833, as to paying the 
Master by salary, or at least altogether by 
salary. The principle is no doubt as I 
have stated it, to pay Judges by salary 
and not by fees. Yet this rule cannot 
safely be applied to those who sit in pri- 
yate, however good it may be for those 
who sit in the eyes of the profession and 
the public; and if only such fees be al- 
lowed, as the functionary has no power of 
increasing by the steps or the length of 
procedure before him, he will be usefully 
quickened in discharging his duty, by be- 
ing at least in part thus remunerated for 
his labours. I am certain that many fewer 
reports have been made by the majority of 
the Masters since the time when I was 
compelled to yield my opinion on this sub- 
ject; and the abolition of the Master’s fees 
is the only part of the late changes in the 
Courts which I lament. 

4, The mode of taking evidence in Chan- 
cery is still as bad as possible, and loudly 
calls for alteration. Nothing can well be 
conceived more preposterous. The Exa- 
miner is a mere mechanical agent, and his 
office, though richly paid, could be per- 
formed by steam. He has only the power 
of reading the interrogatories and minut- 
ing the answers. These interrogatories 
are prepared by a draftsman who never 
sees the witness, and frames every ques- 
tio without the possibility of knowing 
how any of the former ones was answered. 
Thus, the first question being, Did you 
ever see the party ? and the answer, Never; 
the second may be, What did he tell you 
when last you saw him? So cross ques- 
tions are put in utter ignorance of the an- 
swers to the examinations in chief, or even 
of the questions in chief. My noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Lyndhurst) and-myself in 
discussing this matter, with our experience 
of the far different proceedings in our own 
Courts. of Law, have often agreed that the 
best we could say for the Chancery prac- 
tice was, that we only wondered it brought 
out so much truth as it frequently did, or 
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indeed any truth at all—a poor panegyric 
on any system of inquiry. Now if we are 
not ripe to pronounce for letting in viva 
voce evidence in all cases (the true remedy 
for the evil) at least we may call on Equity 
to adopt the far better course of examina- 
tion used in our Civil Law Courts, where 
the Examiner is called upon to put what- 
ever questions are suggested by the alle- 
gations, or the interrogatories, and also 
whatever questions appear to himself fitted 
to bring out the truth, only taking those 
instruments for his guide. Such of my 
noble and learned Friends as with myself 
have been used to sit on appeals from 
these courts, are well aware how greatly 
superior this kind of examination is to that 
of the Court of Chancery. 

5. The vast amount of business in Chan- 
cery, as well in its administrative as its 
litigious department, is only exceeded by 
the great variety of the functions which it 
is called upon to perform. There are 
above sixty millions of personal property 
under its control or under its considera- 
tion, and perhaps as much or more of real 
estate; but also there are so many kinds 
of labour which it must undertake, that 
one is bewildered in thinking ‘how one 
small head can carry all it knows,”—or 
rather ought to know—for its ignorance 
and incapacity make the wonder cease. 
Chancery is truly a jack of all trades—a 
landowner, a farmer, a proprietor of bank 
stock, a holder of railway shares, a joint- 
stock director, a trader, a manufacturer, 
a minor, a shipowner, a fisherman, nay, 
the manager of a theatre. As truly as it 
is jack of all trades, does it verify the pro- 
verb, by showing that it is master of none. 
Thus to say nothing of commercial, or of 
manufacturing, or of theatrical concerns, 
we know that travelling in the country, 
and seeing a well-cultivated, thriving farm, 
we cannot tell to whom it belongs; but 
seeing an every way ill-conditioned estate, 
we hardly find occasion to ask, Whose is 
that? for we may at once conclude it is in 
Chancery. Now I would have better and 
official assistance given to this great ad- 
ministrative department. I would have a 
class of official receivers and other man- 
agers appointed, whom the usual emolu- 
ments would well reward. I would ap- 
ply to this Court the institution of Official 
Assignees, which I introduced some seven- 
teen years ago into the Court of Bank- 
ruptey; an invention at the time loudly 
blamed by the profession, and to my as- 
tonishment as loudly complained of by the 
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mercantile community, whom it was es- 
pecially designed to serve, but now with 
singular unanimity as loudly approved by 
both classes. After this experience we 
cannot hesitate in recommending its ex- 
tension to the Court of Chancery. 

That the defects I complain of exist, and 
that their remedy is loudly called for, who 
can now undertake to deny? I will only 
give your Lordships a few instances—first 
in the administrative, then in the judicial 
branch of Chancery. The accumulation 
of the rents under Mr. Thelluson’s will was 
in that famous case represented as likely 
to prove so enormous as in half a century 
to create a fortune absolutely perilous to 
the balance of our monarchical constitu- 
tion; and this was one of the arguments 
pressed upon the Court against supporting 
the will in favour of the testator’s intention 
—Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque 
future ! Little did the prophets know the 
powers of Chancery administration to ar- 
rest the accumulating speed !—The half 
century has now elapsed, and instead of 
20,000,000/. a year standing to the credit 
of the account, the income has not in- 
creased 20,0007. But take an instance or 


two of more recent date as to the delays 


and the costs of litigation. A suit was be- 
gun in 1807 to which a London banker in 
the Irish Equity Exchequer was party. In 
1845 it had gone through the Master’s 
(Remembrancer’s) office, and exceptions 
to his report were heard during eight suc- 


cessive days: this hearing ended in a refer- | 


ence back to that office, and there the suit 
rests after a period of forty-one years, 
during which the London banker has been 
deprived of his money. In the Chancery 
of this country the case of Cottingham v. 
Shrewsbury, begun in 1828, is still hung 
up in the same Court, though the funds 
are ample to satisfy all claimants. In 
another case of a like kind, after fourteen 
years, assets have been realised to the 
amount of 3,700/. How much of this sum, 
think you, has been spent in the litigation? 
Why, all but 3837. In another suit of a 
specialty creditor, 2,500/. have been got 
in, but the costs only leave 351. to be di- 
vided among the unfortunate parties who 
have gained. As to the cases of partner- 
ship accounts, which in a suit to dissolve, 
must always be taken, and, of course, in 
the Master’s office, things are worse if pos- 
sible. A solicitor in large practice has de- 
clared, that after making a very extensive 
inquiry he can find no one case of litigated 
partnership accounts ever coming out of 
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the Master’s office at all. My Lords, | 
will detain you no longer on this head. | 
think I have proved my case, and s0 if jt 
please you we may get out of the Court of 
Chancery, and be the envy of many a poor 
suitor who still lingers imprisoned there, 

iii. The expense and delay of Appeals, 
I mean appeals to this House, and espe. 
cially from decrees in Equity, has long and 
justly been complained of. Our fees and 
the fees of practitioners, and the delay 
from vacation to session, are paid in every 
case, but in small cases they amount to an 
absolute denial of justice. At present 
there can be no appeal in cases of a mode- 
rate amount; and of the numberless orders 
made upon Appeal Motions, often highly 
important in principle, not seldom decisive 
of the whole question between the parties, 
I am confident not an instance can be 
given of one being brought here, however 
manifestly erroneous in law or in fact the 
order may have been. This must really 
be altered; the dignity of your Lordships’ 
House, as well as its character for jus- 
tice, imperatively demand the applying a 
speedy and an effectual remedy to so great 
an evil. 

iv. It is equally true that a denial of all 
justice by the Courts below, exists in cases 
of small amount. No man can obtain pay- 
ment of a 501. or even a 1001. legacy, if 
the executors or administrators of the de- 
ceased choose to refuse him, because no 
man in his senses would sue in Equity for 
sucha sum, and in Equity alone can he sue 
for it. So the trustees of small charities, 
thousands in number, are wholly beyond 
the reach of the law—amended as it has 
been, and numerous and searching as 
have been the late inquiries into their 
malversation. Therefore I deeply lament 
the loss of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst’s) Bill in 1846 on Cha- 
rities; and I also lament the omission in 
the Local Courts Act, of the provisions 
which I had introduced on legacy cases 
into the Bill, when it was first presented 
by me to the Commons in 1830, and to 
this House in the following year. My 
hope is, that these improvements in our 
Equitable and our Legal judicatures may 
before long be made. And let me add, 
how evident is now the necessity of ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Local 
Courts, when we find the great amount 
of business which they have so satisfac- 
torily transacted to the incalculable re- 
lief of suitors. That amount has in 
every way facilitated the extension for 
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which I am asking; because the fees, so 
easily collected, may now be consider- 
ably reduced to the suitor; the costs 
may be given to parties at present de- 
rived of them; and, above all, the ablest 
rofessional assistance may be obtained 
by the considerable emoluments enjoyed 
by the Judges. Therefore, I venture 
confidently to hope, that among other 
improvements, will be made that of add- 
ing the voluntary jurisdiction clause, 
which my noble Friend (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) author of the present Act, had 
introduced at my desire from the Bills of 
1830 and 1838—by which, although the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Local Courts 
was confined to 201., and to eases of 
personal rights, and indeed to actions of 
debt mainly, yet the Court could enter- 
tain any case of any kind whatever, and 
of all amounts, provided both parties 
should consent. All that is wanted in 
such instances is to provide for an ap- 
peal, in case the parties do not con- 
sent to make the Local Courts’ decision 
final. 

y. I cannot close my observations upon 
the defects still existing in the administra- 
tion of the law, without adverting to one, 
and for the hundredth time denouncing it 
to your Lordships—because it affects our 
whole criminal law as regards its execu- 
tion. We still—we alone, of all civilised 
nations—we, contrary to all principle, and 
in spite of all experience, still persist in 
leaving the criminal law to execute itself. 
No provision whatever is made in our sys- 
tem, for any one criminal being brought to 
trial, any one offence prosecuted; no pro- 
vision, at least that is of the least certainty, 
or that may not just as well prove nuga- 
tory as effectual. A man is robbed; he 
has the additional misfortune of being 
bound over to prosecute the robber—his 
life is attempted; he has the additional 
risk of losing the costs of the trial, and 
the certainty of losing his time in urging 
it on. Public prosecutor we have none; 
all is left to hazard; the worst crimes may 
go unpunished; aye, and the most inno- 
cent parties may be involved in a prosecu- 
tion, The Grand Jury, good for some 
purposes, is for others wholly useless, for 
not a few absolutely mischievous, if acting 
without the guard of an officially responsi- 
ble prosecutor. I will give your Lordships 
only three instances, one of impunity to 
the guilty, the other two of vexation to the 
guiltless. A man in good business at Ply- 
mouth, some years back, committed for- 
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gery to a large amount, and the party in- 
jured was bound to prosecute under a two 
hundred pound recognizance. Had the 
culprit been poor he would have been tried, 
and, as the law then stood, hanged. But 
no prosecutor appeared against the rich 
felon; he had made his peace and paid the 
forfeiture of the bond. In 1812 I was 
counsel for a gentleman, a respectable 
man, of 10,000/. a year; but a Catholic, 
at the Lancaster assizes. The Grand Jury 
found a bill against him for murder; and 
it had been committed by his bailiff, or 
other servant, leaving a rope incautiously 
across a road under repair, without a lamp 
to warn passengers, whereby an old woman 
returning from market had broken her 
neck. The prosecuting counsel could hard- 
ly state the case with any pretence of 
seriously expecting a verdict. Mr. Baron 
Wood said, “Is the Grand Jury dis- 
charged ?’’ We answered, Yes. ‘‘ I am 
very sorry for it,’’ said the learned Judge, 
‘*it is a most scandalous case,’’ and he 
immediately ordered an acquittal. Yet 
here was a highly respectable man, who, 
all his life after, was known to have stood 
in the dock of a public court on a charge 
of murder, and in whose teeth any Pro- 
testant bigot could at any time, in the 
heat of political or religious controversy, 
fling this charge, and fling it with truth. 
Now, I will assert, that at no time, nor in 
any fervour of faction, civil or religious, 
would any public prosecutor, responsible in 
his own person for his official acts ever 
have chosen—I may say even have dared, 
to put Mr. Blundell, of Ince, upon his trial 
as a murderer, making him criminally an- 
swerable for the negligence of his servant. 
But the Grand Jury had none of these 
alarms or scruples. When called for by 
the Judge, to be severely rebuked—to re- 
ceive such a reprimand as would have at- 
tended them all the days of their life—they 
were gone forth; they no longer existed in 
that capacity, in which they had done the 
most criminal act I ever knew a jury per- 
petrate; they had retired into the body of 
the community; and even if all their names 
had been made public, nay, if they had 
come to receive their sentence from the 
Judge, no man could have told to which of 
them it applied; because all being bound 
by oath to conceal their own counsel, and 
that of their fellows, no means existed of 
knowing who composed the thirteen or 
more that found the bill. Mr. Baron Al- 
derson, at the last Central Criminal Court, 
had a bill for forging a will presented by 
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a Grand Jury. No prosecutor appeared 
at the trial; the whole was the malice of a 
disappointed legatee; and the Grand Jury 
had found the bill without ever asking to 
see the will! 

I am sure I have done more to recom- 
mend the appointment of a public prose- 
cutor, by giving these three examples of 
the want of this office, than if I had ar- 
gued for it during an hour. But I must 
add, that great as was the desire for this 
assistant to the execntion of the law, when 
I first proposed it in my evidence before 
the House of Commons in 1834, it has now 
been rendered doubly necessary, by the 
Act allowing counsel to address the jury 
for all prisoners. The law has no longer 
a fair chance of being duly executed, for 
the prisoner who can afford it has always 
an able advocate to sway the feelings or 
perplex the understanding of the jury, 
while very often there appears no one to 
speak against him. The Judge, it is said, 
may in his charge take off the effects of 
the orator’s eloquence or sophistry. But 


that is no part of any Judge’s office, even 
were he always qualified to perform it: on 
the contrary, he is by the principles of our 
law held to be the prisoner’s counsel; and 
at any rate he is chosen to be placed upon 


the bench for very different qualities from 
those which fit him to work on a jury’s 
passions, or wrangle successfully with the 
bar. ’ 
I therefore do hope that a long time may 
not elapse before we borrow from our Scot- 
tish neighbours their invaluable institution 
of a public prosecutor, lending them in re- 
turn our Grand Jury—against which I 
have not a word to urge, only desiring it 
to be accompanied with a learned, an effi- 
cient, and thus a well-qualified and a fully 
responsible officer, to superintend the en- 
forcement of the criminal law. That law 
thus amended in its procedure and im- 
proved as it has been since 1828, would, 
in my humble judgment, approach so near 
to perfection as only to require being well 
digested, and thus made well known, to 
make it deserve and receive the cordial 
applause of a grateful empire. 

I touch, my Lords, on the conclusion 
of my course, and I have to express my 
thanks for the patience with which you 
have deigned to attend me on it. We 
have traversed a vast expanse of ocean, 
but unruffled by any breath of faction, 
nor heaved up by the ground-swell of 
any personal interest, while the surround- 
ing shores are at this moment shaken 
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far and wide by convulsions that awe the 
soul, The mighty monarchy of Franeg 
destroyed in an hour — the dynasties of 
its Eastern neighbours crumbling to pieces 
—the perennial Empire of the Casgars 
tottering to its fall—the janitor of the 
Alps flinging open the Italian gates to 
the Gaul—the Eternal City built upon 
seven hills shaken to their base by the 
populace thereof and their accomplice, 
the successor of the Borgias, inheritor of 
their ambition, but unsustained by their 
capacity or their courage—the air thus 
ringing with the crash of fallen thrones, 
the din of arms, the shouts of demago- 
gues — aye, and with shame I speak it, 


‘of demagogue statesmen exulting over 


the havoe which their evil example has 
dealt, all around. Through the air thus 
inauspiciously filled, let me hope that 
the feeble voice may pierce which I raise 
to implore, that while yet the storm only 
growls at a distance, you would perpetu- 
ate the safety you providentially enjoy, 
by removing every flaw in your system. 
It is because all other States are shaken, 
and ours alone is yet secure, that I 
would have you make those institutions 
perfectly to be loved which you bid the 
people press to their bosoms. The events 
at which all Europe stands aghast, are 
fitted to teach you this lesson. Listen 
not, I beseech you, to the thoughtless 
men, who wrapping up a false doctrine 
in a fallacious figure, would make you 
believe that you should not repair your 
cabin in the hurricane season. I tell 
you this is the time to repair; for on 
you the tempest has not yet begun to 
blow; and you ought to employ the in- 
terval while it only rages at a distance, 
to give all the solidity you can to your 
walls, and every strength you can im- 
part to your timbers. I have the most 
entire and undoubting confidence in the 
powers of our constitution, and the loy- 
alty, the virtue, the courage of my fel- 
low-subjects to sustain it. But the bet- 
ter the law is under which they live, 
the cheaper is its administration to them, 
the closer its remedies are brought home 
to their doors, the plainer it is written 
for them to read, and the simpler to 
comprehend as digested, the more secure 
property becomes in the enjoyment, the 
easier to exchange and transfer—making 
it, as Blackstone says, answer more per- 
fectly the purposes of civil life — remov- 
ing as Locke hath it, the shoals and the 
quicksands which beset the course of 
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those who deal with it — the better will 
our system deserve the people’s love— 
with the more fervent loyalty will it be 
by them upheld—the more firmly nerved 
in its defence will be their gallant arms 
_the more inaccessible their honest hearts 
to the arts of all its enemies. Inspired 
with such sentiments, I twenty years ago 
addressed the Commons, beseeching them 
to help me in my endeavours. It is 
their business to amend the laws of the 
people who have chosen them to repre- 
sent their will and guard their interests. 
But I have now the honour of address- 
ing another, a more august assembly, 
one whose peculiar province it is to 
watch over the passing and the adminis- 
tration of the law. I address you who 
are its hereditary guardians, you who 
more eminently preside over legislative 
Acts, you above all who are the judges 
appointed in the last resort to perform 
the sacred office of administering its 
powers and its remedies, you the highest 
Court of Justice in the Empire. Your 


aid I implore in performing the office of 
improving our jurisprudence in all the 
branches that still require amendment; 
and my hope that the system thus im- 
proved will be as perpetual as its merits 


deserve, is grounded on the excellence 
of the fabrie which you have to build 
upon—a constitution justly dear to those 
who live under it, and justly envied by 
those who unhappily enjoy not its bles- 
sings — uniting in itself the advantages 
of all other Governments, regal, patri- 
cian, republican, and clothed with their 
several virtues, — borrowing vigour from 
monarchy, stability from aristocracy, free- 
dom from democracy. But if there re- 
mains any defect, anything for a friend 
to lament, and an enemy to rejoice over; 
that defect should by its friends be re- 
moved, and to its friends therefore I 
make my appeal. It is my fervent hope 
that, so improved, it may have a lasting 
duration. This is my earnest prayer, as 
it is yours, and I also pray that if, like 
all the works of man, it be fated to 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 12, 1848. 


Nova Scotia. 


Minutes.) Pusric Brtts.—1° Friendly Societies; Qua- 


lification and Registration of Electors (Ireland); Election 

and Polling Places (Ireland). 
2° Scientific Societies. 
By Mr. William Marshall, from 
Carlisle, in favour of the Borough Elections Bill.— By 
Mr. Cobden, from Nottingham, for Extension of the 
Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Robert Palmer, from Wo- 
kingham, and its Vicinity (Berks), for Adoption of Vote 
by Ballot.—By Mr. Hume, from Members of the Baptist 
Church and Congregation, Gosberton (Lincoln), for Dis- 
couragement of Idolatry (India).—By Mr. Forbes, from 
the Provincial Synod of Moray, against the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill—By Colonel Hanson, from West Bromwich 
(Stafford), and by other Hon. Members, from several 
Places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. Elliot, from Commissioners of Supply for the 
County of Roxburgh, against the Marriages (Scotland) 
Bill (1847).—By Mr. Cowan, from Inverness, and by Mr. 
Hume, from Members of the Presbyterian Congregation 
in Maryton, in favour of the Places of Worship Sites 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Captain Boldero, from Chippenham, 
for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of Sattara.—By 
Mr. Forbes, from Stirling, for Alteration of the Banking 
Law.—By Mr. Gardner, from several Lodges of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, in 
favour of an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By 
Sir R. H. Inglis, from the Parish of West Croker (Somer- 
set), against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, 
Bill.—By Captain M‘Clintock Bunbury, from the Parish 
of Tullow, Diocese of Leighlin, and other Places, for 
Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland)—By Viscount Castlereagh, 
from Killyleagh, in the County of Down, against the 
Imprisonmen*for Debt (Ireland) Bill—By Sir Benjamin 
Hall, from Owners and Occupiers of Houses in St. Mary- 
lebone, respecting the Marylebone and Finchley Roads.— 
By Mr. Ord, from George Straker, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Shipowner, respecting Declarations of War as 
regards the Merchant Shipping—By Mr. Hudson, from 
Shipowners residing at Newry, and other Places, against 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Hume, from 
the Guardians of the Bangor and Beaumaris Poor Law 
Union, for Alteration of the Law of Parochial Assess- 
ments.— By Sir George Clerk, from Parish Schoolmasters 
within the Presbytery of Burravoe, Zetland, for Amelio- 
rating their Condition.—By Lord Ashley, from St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, and several other Places, in favour of the 
Public Health Bill.—By Sir B. Hall, from a Representa- 
tive Vestry of St. Marylebone, for Alteration of the Law 
respecting Remedies against the Hundred.—By Admiral 
Gordon, from the Presbytery of Alford (Aberdeen).—By 
Mr. Arkwright, from Leominster, and its Ncighbour- 
hood, to take the Turnpike Trust into Consideration. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
Mr. B. COCHRANE begged to ask the 


hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies the questions of which he 
gave him notice yesterday. First, whether 


the Colonial Office had received any infor- 
mation that the Legislature of Nova Scotia 
had removed from the situation of Colonial 
Secretary Sir Rupert George, a most able, 
meritorious, and persevering public ser- 
vant, who had filled that situation with 
honour and credit for a period of thirty- 
five years; and at the same time he had 
only been voted a retiring allowance of 
400], per annum; whereas, under such 


perish, I may not survive to read over 
its ruins a mournful lesson, how frail 
are the most perfect monuments of human 
wisdom. 

I crave of your Lordships a first reading 
for this Bill, entitled— 

“An Act to Consolidate and Digest into one 
Statute all the Laws of England, as far as relates 
toIndictable Offences and the Punishment thereof.” 


Bill read 12, House adjourned. 
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circumstances, it was usual to give the 
whole salary for a retiring pension. Se- 
condly, whether the Houses of the Legis- 
lature had enacted that for the future the 
Judges are to be removable on a petition 
from both Houses to the Governor, with- 
out any fault alleged or reason stated? 
And, thirdly, whether the Legislature had 
voted Sir John Harvey, the present Go- 
vernor, a salary of 3,5001. per annum, 
and 4501. contingencies; but at the same 
time enacted that after Sir John Harvey 
no future Governor should have more than 
3,000/., and no allowance for contingen- 
cies; and this, moreover, was only to be 
voted annually? It appeared to him (Mr. 
Cochrane) that if the Legislature had act- 
ed in this manner, a grave injury had been 
done to a public servant in the person of 
Sir Rupert George—that the independence 
of the Judges would be destroyed—and 
that no future Governor could conduct the 
administration in a manner to maintain his 
own character and the dignity of the Bri- 
tish Crown. 

Mr. HAWES replied, that the Govern- 
ment had recently received despatches 
from the Government of Nova Scotia, 
stating that Sir Rupert George, who had 
long occupied the post of Coionial Secre- 
tary, and who had discharged his duties 
very ably, had resigned his office. The 
allowance to be made to Sir Rupert George, 
in consequence of his resignation of that 
office, was, as had been stated by the hon. 
Gentleman, 4001. a year; but Sir Rupert 
George held another office, on his retire- 
ment from which he would receive a pen- 
sion to nearly double that amount. He 
would be quite ready to lay any papers re- 
lating to this subject which were in the 
possession of the Government upon the 
table of the House. In reply to the se- 
cond question of the hon. Member for 
Bridport, he begged to say that it was 
quite true that an ordinance had been pass- 
ed by the Assembly of Nova Scotia, which 
had been sent to this country, altering the 
tenure of office with regard to the Judges, 
and that ordinance was now under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The statement of the hon. Gentleman as 
to the salary of the Governor of Nova 
Scotia was quite correct. A salary of 
3,5001. a year had been voted to Sir John 
Harvey during his tenure of office, which 
salary would be reduced whenever a va- 
cancy took place, and there would then be 
no further allowance for a secretary and 
for contingencies. The hon, Member for 
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Bridport was probably aware that a change 
of government had taken place in the 
colony, which had undoubtedly led to the 
resignation of the Colonial Secretary, and 
to the prospective reduction of the Gover. 
nor’s salary. He (Mr. Hawes) might add, 
that he was quite ready to lay on the table 
any despatches for which the hon. Mem. 
ber for Bridport might think it right to 
move. 


THE NATIONAL LAND COMPANY, 

Sir B. HALL wished to put a question 
to the hon. and learned Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. F. O’Connor) with reference 
to the National Land Company. He had 
made inquiries at the Registration (fice, 
and he found that nearly 100,000 names 
of subscribers to that Company had been 
registered. The Company had, as yet, 
been only registered as a Provisional Com- 
pany, although the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham had stated in July last that the 
Company would be completely registered 
within a week from that time. It appear. 
ed from the records of the office, however, 
that no such registration had been made, 
and that no copies of deeds had been lodg- 
ed in that office which would entitle the 
Company to a certificate of complete re- 
gistration. He wished, therefore, to ask 
the hon. Member for Nottingham whether, 
as one of the leaders of this Company, it 
was his intention to place the Company in 
a position to obtain a certificate of com- 
plete registration ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR replied, that as_ soon 
as the Company was established, he ap- 
plied to the certifying barrister for a cer- 
tificate of registration; but that gentleman 
declared that he considered it was not in 
his power to certify the Company. He, 
therefore, had the Company provisionally 
registered; and although the hon. Baro- 
net seemed astonished at the number of 
names that had been registered when he 
made inquiries at the office, he would find, 
if he took the trouble to inquire now, that 
that number had been very considerably 
increased. Having proceeded to a certain 
point, he (Mr. O’Connor) found that the 
expense of complete registration would be 
enormous. He learned that many com- 
panies were, only provisionally registered, 
as that gave the members of the Compa 
nies sufficient protection; but he was most 
anxious that this Company should be com- 
pletely registered. He was, however, re- 
commended to bring in a Bill to do away 
with the necessity for complete registration 
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in this case. He brought in such a Bill at 
as early a period as possible—it had been 

resented to the House, and had been 
ordered to be printed—and he (Mr. 0’Con- 
nor) had named the earliest day he could 
for the second reading. He might also state 
that, in the event of the House refusing to 
sanction the Bill, it was his determination, 
eost what it might, to procure the complete 
registration of the Company, for nothing 
would give him more satisfaction than to be 
altogether discharged from the onerous re- 
sponsibilities which naturally attached to a 

rson who held the position he occupied 
with regard to a society numbering—as the 
hon. Baronet said—100,000 persons. 

Sm B. HALL understood that the hon. 
Gentleman had fixed the second reading of 
his Bill for the 14th of June; and he wished 
distinctly to understand the hon. Member 
that, if the Bill did not pass, he would pro- 
ceed to obtain the complete registration of 
the Company. 

Mr. O'CONNOR said, it was his deter- 
mination, if the House refused to sanction 
his Bill, at once to obtain the complete re- 
gistration of the Company. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
Mr. URQUHART would take that op- 


portunity of enabling the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) to contradict two rumours 


which were rife in foreign countries. One 
of these rumours was, that an offensive 
and defensive treaty had been agreed upon, 
or was on the point of being concluded, 
between Russia and Turkey, during the 
absence of Sir Stratford Canning; and the 
other rumour was, that Sir Stratford Can- 
ning had been instructed to bring about 
such a treaty. 

Viscount PALMERSTON stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government had no know- 
ledge of any such treaty as was referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman being concluded 
between Russia and Turkey, and certainly 
noinstructions had been given to Sir Strat- 
ford Canning to further such a treaty. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, 
_On the question that the House at its 
rising adjourn to Monday, 

Mr. W. BROWN said, that his consti- 
tuents and the manufacturing interests of 
the country were very anxious to see a sa- 
tisfactory postal arrangement concluded 
with the United States; but he was sorry 
to find from American papers, and from 
What had fallen from the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, that there was little hope of 
that being effected. That the House and 
the country might more clearly understand 
how the matter stood, he might state, that 
on the arrival of the first American steam- 
ship in August last, we claimed and 
charged Is. on those letters coming by 
her, which had previously paid 1s. to their 
own Government, and which the American 
Minister remonstrated against, as letters 
by British packets arriving there only paid 
one-halfpenny in addition to the inland 
postage, which was 23d. for 300 miles, 
and 5d. for any further distance of 2,000 
miles or more. After various communica- 
tions between the Marquess of Clanricarde 
and the American Minister, from August 
to February, the former proposed that 
each party should charge 2d. for inland post- 
age, and 10d. for sea-going postage, mak- 
ing ls. 2d. in all. This the American Go- 
vernment rejected, as, from the great ex- 
tent of their territory, they could not carry 
letters on the same terms there that we 
could here; but as they could not meet the 
wishes of the British Government on this 
head, they had no desire to meddle with 
our internal arrangements, nor could they 
agree to any country interfering with 
theirs; but were quite ready to put British 
letters arriving in the United States upon 
the same footing as those of American 
citizens, provided we would put letters ar- 
riving by their packet-ships from the United 
States upon the same footing as those of 
British subjects. As to the sea-going 
postage, they would fix any rate that would 
meet the wishes of this Government, from 
73d.to 1s. Our not acceding to these 
propositions had induced the American 
Government to bring in a Bill to enable 
them to retaliate on us, so long as we: per- 
sisted in their packets being placed on a 
worse footing than that on which they had 
placed the packets of this country. If he 
(Mr. Brown) was not misinformed, our 
postal arrangements with France only car- 
ried letters as far as Paris, and then the 
French Government charged a further 
sum, depending on the distance to which 
the letters were sent. This was what the 
United States seemed to contend for. This 
postage disagreement was not the worst of 
it: it furnished an argument to the manu- 
facturers of the United States to go to 
their Government for increased duties on 
goods imported from this country. He 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would put an end to this state of things; 
that harmony might again be restored; 
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and that we might avoid collision with a 
country a good understanding with which 
was so necessary to the welfare of both 
nations. 

Viscount PALMERSTON complained 
that the hon. Member was departing a 
little from the ordinary practice of the 
House. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that the American Minister was not 
sufficiently competent to urge his own case, 
and therefore the hon. Gentleman had 
thought it right to be his advocate in the 
House upon a matter pending between the 
two Governments. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had already stated in the 
House, that when the question was settled 
he should be ready to give an explanation 
of the grounds upon which the decision 
was come to; but it was inconvenient that 
an hon. Member should get up and state 
in detail the case of the Government which 
was in adverse negotiation with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, under circumstances 
which made it impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to state the reasons for their 
proceedings. The British Government 
were very anxious that the question should 
be settled upon fair and equal terms, and 
upon no other terms were they likely to 
agree to any settlement. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS asked the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests in 
what state were the several improvements 
recommended by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Improvements in 
their successive reports, and reminded the 
House that the embankment of the river 
from Westminster-bridge to Blackfriars, 
and from Vauxhall to Chelsea, an im- 
proved communication between Pimlico and 
the west front of Westminster Abbey, be- 
sides improvements in the sewerage and 
drainage in the neighbourhood of Her 
Majesty’s palace, were recommended in 
five different reports of the Commissioners; 
but, though the recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Government, and the Com- 
mission was continued, the improvements 
were not carried out. It was a serious 
evil to many persons who had property in 
the places proposed to be altered. He 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) could not omit the op- 
portunity, even in the presence of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), of acknow- 
ledging the munificent offer of the ‘Duke 
of Bedford to expend no less than 13,000. 
for the improvement of a portion of the 
metropolis. 





Viscount MORPETH regretted that 
the proceedings in regard to these metro. 
politan improvements must be reported as 
almost wholly stationary, not in conse. 
quence of any want of confidence in the 
Commission, but solely owing to the con. 
clusive reason of want of money, The 
money required to carry the recommenda. 
tions into effect must be raised in the first 
instance by mortgage of the land revenues; 
and all that could be fairly relied upon 
from this source had been anticipated for 
the four main lines from the Docks to 
Spitalfields, Coventry-street, Oxford-street 
East, and Endell-street. 


STAMFORD ELECTIONS. 


Mr. PAGE WOOD rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move that— 

“A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the allegations contained in the Petition of 
certain Electors and Inhabitants of the borough 
of Stamford, which was presented upon the 14th 
day of March last, complaining of the interfe- 
rence of the Marquess of Exeter, a Peer of the 
Realm, and Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Northampton, at the late and former Elections of 
Members to serve for the said Borough.” 


He regretted that the subject which he 
was about to introduce to the House neees- 
sarily involved charges against an absent 
person; and he hoped that the House 
would bear in mind that the case he should 
endeavour to make out was one for in- 
quiry, and for inquiry only. He was 
bound in justice to the petitioners and to 
himself to state, that when he was request- 
ed to take charge of the petition, he made 
it his first duty to state to the petitioners, 
that in his opinion theirs was a petition 
which ought not to be presented or pro- 
ceeded with, unless they were prepared to 
assure him that they were confident of 
being able to establish the facts they 
alleged by the most unquestionable evi- 
dence. That assurance, however, he re- 
ceived in such a manner as to induce him 
now to assure the House, that the petition- 
ers were most earnest in alleging their 
grievances, and were most confident of 
their ability to prove the facts which their 
petition set forth. That petition proceeded 
from more than one-third of the whole 
constituency, and was also signed by 193 
non-electors. It complained of grievances 
of long date, stating as it did that the in- 
terferences complained of had taken place 
in Stamford at various periods, from the 
year 1830. The position of the borough 
was a somewhat singular one. In 18 
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a severe contest for the representation took | have taken his place on the other (the Op- 
place, at which time the right hon. Gentle- | position) side of the House. Neither was 
man the Member for Lambeth (Mr. C. T.| it on the ground of breach of privilege 
D’Byncourt) was an unsuccessful candi- that the petitioners brought forward their 
date; but in 1831 that right hon. Gentleman | case, but on the grounds of elective in- 
was returned against the influence of the | terference, and in order, if the borough 
Marquess of Exeter. At the time of| were to be represented, to make that re- 
that election Stamford was a scot and lot | presentation a real and bond fide one, and 
borough. It possessed 810 electors; but | not a delusion and a snare. The petition 
when the Reform Bill was passed, it had | commenced by stating that the freedom of 
been thought expedient by this House, that | election was obstructed by the interference 
a parish which originally formed no part of | of the Marquess of Exeter, who was the 
the borough of Stamford, and which was | owner of much property in the borough. It 
in fact situated in another county, should | went on to set forth— 

for all electoral purposes be added to the| “That the said Marquess further interferes in 
borough. That was the parish of St. | the said elections by authorising and sanctioning 


Martin, situated on what he might call the promises in his name to many of the electors, that 
they shall occupy, as tenants, property belonging to 


Burleigh side of the river. The electors | him in eligible situations in or near the said bo- 
remonstrated against this arrangement, rough, provided they will vote for the candidates 
representing to the House that they were | nominated and selected by him, and by authoris- 
a scot and lot borovgh—that they had | ing and sanctioning threats in his name to many 


: of the electors who are his tenants, that they 
hitherto secured the return of representa- shall be discharged from such tenancy if they do 


tives, notwithstanding the amount of family | not vote for the candidates nominated and select- 
influence brought to bear on them; but |edby him. That the said Marquess further in- 
that if the parish of St. Martin were to | terferes in the said elections by fulfilling the pro- 


be added to the borough and the 10/ mises and threats so made in his name, and by 
- * | giving the tenancy of premises to electors who 





franchise introduced, that the J inevitable | have voted in accordance with his declared views 
consequence would be the sinking of the | and wishes, and discharging from their tenancy 
borough under the domination of the noble | many of the electors, being his tenants, who vote 
Lord, of whose interference they now com- in opposition to such his views and wishes. That 


ila -| the said Marquess, being such Peer of Parliament 
plained; and they therefore pray ed, that if as aforesaid, has so interfered at all the recent 


this parish should be added to the constitu- | elections for Members to serve for the said bo- 
ency, the elective franchise should be rough in Parliament, and in particular he did so 
transferred from them to some other bo- | interfere at the last of such elections. That the 


rough. Well, the evils which in that pe- said Marquess, by such his interference, influences 
tition had been predicted were now fulfilled, | Yt* 274 Procures them to be given contrary to 

P ig * | the intentions and opinions of voters sufficient in 
and the prayer of the petitioners Was, | number to control and decide the election, so 
either that the grievances of which they | that in fact the Members returned to represent 
complained might be redressed, or that | the said borough are the representatives of the 


: : . : Marquess, and not the representatives of the ma- 
pr borough might be disfranchised. In | jority of the electors of the said borough. That 


9 *.* . 
1832, after the addition of the parish of | Such the interference of the said Marquess, as 
St. Martin, the constituency amounted to | your petitioners submit, without reference to his 
850. The present constituency on the} Lordship’s position as a Peer of Parliament, is a 
register amounted only to 575, although violation of the undoubted right of the electors 


: sys of the said borough freely to elect Members to 
the borough now included the additional serve for them in Parliament, and amounts to the 


parish, Thus the number of voters WAS | systematic bribery and intimidation of the elec- 
reduced, while the influence complained of | tors of the said borough by him, within the 
increased. Of the 575 who were at pre- meaning and intent of the laws in force against 


sent . piss bribery and intimidation. That the said Mar- 
on the register, upwards of 190—that quess, being a Peer of Parliament, has, by so in- 


Was to say, about one-third—were tenants terfering and concerning himself in the said elec- 
of the Marquess of Exeter, while upwards | tions, also contravened the resolution of your 
of 194 signed the original petition, and | honourable House on that subject, and has thereby 
seventeen had since signed a similar sup- | infringed the liberties of the Commons of the 
plementary p dition enkinn ts ot 2111 United Kingdom. That, in verification of the 
elect, 4 5 rg | foregoing statement, your petitioners rely on the 

ctors, out of the whole number of 575, | following facts, which they pledge themselves to 
who alleged the facts which he should de- | prove, if your honourable House shall deem an 
tail to the House. This was not, he might | inquiry into the case advisable or necessary. At 


observe one | the general election which took place in July and 
» © party petition, or one got Up August, 1830, it was notorious, in the said bo- 


for party i 
purposes. The last candidate rough, that two of the candidates, namely, Lord 
for Stamford would, had he succeeded, | Thomas Cecil and Licutenant-Colonel Chaplin, 
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were approved by the said Marquess; and such 
his approbation of them, and also his opposition 
to Mr. Tennyson, the other candidate, were openly 
and constantly communicated by the persons can- 
vassing for the said Lord ‘Thomas Cecil and 
Colonel Chaplin, and by the agents of the said 
Marquess, to such of the voters as were likely to 
be influenced by such communications ; and at 
the same time promises and threats, to the effect 
hereinbefore mentioned, in reference to the ten- 
ancy of the property of the said Marquess, were 
openly and constantly made by such persons. to 
the said voters; and immediately after the elee- 
tion such promises and threats were carried into 
execution ; and, in particular, upwards of thirty 
tenants of the said Marquess, who had in any 
way promoted the election of the said Mr. Tenny- 
son, or who had abstained from promoting the 
election of the said Lord Thomas Cecil and Colo- 
nel Chaplin, were, immediately after the said elec- 
tion, discharged from their tenancy, while none of 
the electors who had forwarded the declared 
wishes and views of the said Marquess were so 
discharged. Precisely similar proceedings were 
adopted by and in the name of the said Marquess 
at the election of Members to serve in Parliament 
for the said borough, which took place in the 
month of December, 1832, when Colonel Thomas 
Chaplin, and George Finch, Esq., were the candi- 
dates approved by the said Marquess, and Mr. 
Gregory was the candidate in opposition to his 
views and wishes. At the recent election, which 
took place in the month of July, 1847, there were 
three candidates, namely, the Marquess of Granby, 
the right hon. J, C. Herries, and Mr. Rolt. The 
first announcement of the Marquess of Granby 
and Mr. Herries as candidates was made to 
some of the principal inhabitants of the town, 
by letter from Mr. Walford, the London so- 
licitor of the Marquess of Exeter. Mr. Wal- 
ford has no connexion with Stamford except 
as such solicitor for the said Marquess, and 
is in frequent communication with the autho- 
rities of the said borough, and with the inhabit- 
ants, on the Marquess’s affairs, and not on any 
other business. During the election statements 
were constantly and openly made by persons can- 
vassing on behalf of the Marquess of Granby and 
Mr. Herries, and by the agents of the said Mar- 
quess, to the effect that the Marquess of Exeter 
approved of them as candidates, and was opposed 
to Mr. Rolt; and promises and threats, to the 
effect hereinbefore-mentioned, in reference to the 
tenancy of property of the said Marquess, were 
constantly and openly made by the persons so 
canvassing, and by the said agents, to such of the 
voters as were likely to be influenced thereby. 
Reference was frequently and openly made at 
public meetings, as well on the hustings as else- 
where, and in public journals and other publica- 
tions, to the facts, that the voters were threatened 
with the Marquess’s displeasure if they, in any 
way, promoted Mr. Rolt’s election ; and that the 
voters believed, and were acting under the belief, 
that they would be discharged by the Marquess 
from their premises if they promoted his election; 
and the facts so referred to were never contro- 
verted by any one except by the candidates them- 
selves averring that they were not the nominees 
of any one ; and, on the contrary, the understand- 
ing which openly and notoriously, and with just 
reason, prevailed amongst the tenantry, that they 
would be discharged from their premises if they 
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did not promote the election of the candidates ap. 
proved by the Marquess, was, in every way, encoy. 
raged by many of the persons who canvassed for 
the said candidates, and by the agents of the said 
Marquess. At the election twenty-seven of the 
tenants of the said Marquess of Exeter, and the 
son of another tenant, promoted the election of 
Mr. Rolt, either by voting for him alone, or for 
him and also for one of the other candidates, or 
by abstaining from voting at all. Since the elec. 
tion, and previous to the following quarter-day, 
discharges or notices to quit had been served, by 
the authority of the said Marquess, on twenty. 
two of the said twenty-seven tenants; while no 
other general change had been made in the ten- 
aney of the said Marquess’s property. After 
such notices to quit had been served, one of the 
said twenty-two tenants waited personally on the 
said Marquess, and explained, consistently, as your 
petitioners believe, with the fact, that he had voted 
for Mr. Rolt by mistake, and in consequence of 
the confusion he was in at the polling booth; and 
the said Marquess replied to him, that he did not 
believe in the mistake, and that he should conse- 
quently not allow the notice to be withdrawn,” 


The hon. Gentleman continued: Were 
these facts to be proved, a clear and dis- 
tinct case would be made out, with which 
he considered that the House was bound 
to interfere. The House would observe 
that the petitioners alleged that promises 
were made and threats held out by the 
agents of the Marquess to induce parties 
holding under him to vote for or abstain 
from voting against certain candidates; 
that the Marquess sanctioned and ratified 
the acts of his agents by causing notices 
to quit to be given with reference to the 
election; and when one of the parties thus 
served requested for a withdrawal of the 
notice, on the ground that he had voted for 
a certain candidate by mistake, the Mar- 
quess would not consent, on the plea of his 
not believing the excuse urged, thus show- 
ing that the notice had been served be- 
cause the party had voted against the 
wishes of the Marquess. The petition 
then went on to allege certain other mat- 
ters. The petitioners stated— 

“ That local questions requiring the assistance 
of Parliament sometimes arise in which the in- 
terests of the Marquess of Exeter and of the in- 
habitants of the said borough are opposed to each 
other ; and in particular a question of that nature 
arose in the last Session of Parliament in refer- 
ence to a Bill prosecuted in Parliament for a rail- 
way to Stamford, which Bill was unanimously 
supported by the inhabitants of the said borough, 
but was successfully opposed by the said Mar- 
quess, after he had failed in obtaining from the 
railway company a large price demanded by him 
for land required for the said railway ; and your 
petitioners and the inhabitants of the said borough 
believed, and still believe, that the effect of the 
influence successfully exercised by the said Mar- 
quess in the return of the Members serving for 
the said borough, was to place them the inhabit- 
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ants in a worse position in Parliament than they 
would have been in if there had not been any 
Members serving in Parliament for the said bo- 
rough; and your petitioners submit that the ex- 
jstence of such Parliamentary questions, in which 
the said Marquess and the said borough have or 
may have adverse interests, is an additional reason 
for preventing the said Marquess from controlling 
the return of Members for the said borough, or 
for disfranchising the said borough altogether.” 


With respect to the complaint of the pe- 
titioners as to their local interests, he 
would only say that they did not shrink 
from the proof of that part of the case; the 
consequence of the opposition of the noble 
Marquess to the Railway Bill therein re- 
ferred to was to leave Stamford without a 
railway nearer than four miles; and the 
petitioners had declared to him that it only 
arose because the noble Marquess was not 
satisfied with the terms offered by the 
company for his land, although the rail- 
way company had offered him eighty years’ 
purchase. With respect to the higher and 


more important complaint which they made, 
he should have thought that the mere state- 
ment of the case would have been sufficient 
to induce the House to assent to an in- 
quiry. He did not ask that the truth of the 
statement should be admitted; but it was 
obvious that the representations of either 


side could not decide the question; and the 
more directly the statements were at vari- 
ance the greater the reason for inquiry. 
As, however, he understood that his Mo- 
tion was to be opposed, he supposed that 
some other grounds would be stated inde- 
pendently of the truth of the allegations. 
He could scarcely conceive that, at the pre- 
sent day, it could be said, that, if the state- 
ment of the petitioners were proved, it was 
not a grievance. It was true that in 1830 
asimilar Motion had been made with re- 
spect to Newark, and rejected; but that 
was a much weaker case, and then it was 
urged that there was no distinct allegation 
that the ejectment of the voters was con- 
nected with the elections; that case also 
occurred two years before the Reform Act, 
and he could understand that in those days 
It might be conceived that this was one of 
the rights of property ; but that at the pre- 
sent day there should be found any one in 
that House who could justify this course 
of proceeding, or uphold the famous saying 
in the Newark case, that ‘‘ a man may do 
what he will with his own,’’ was to him 
inconceivable. Sic utere tuo, alienum ne 
ledas, was a general maxim of the law; 
and he submitted that no person had aright 
to accumulate voters of this description in 
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any borough, any more than to create any 
other nuisance. Suppose that a landlord 
inserted a condition in his leases, that they 
should determine upon the tenant not 
voting according to the directions of the 
landlord, would it be said for a moment 
that such leases would not be contrary to 
law, and void? It might be said that he 
ought to have applied for a reference of 
the matter to the Committee of Privileges, 
or that the subject ought to have been 
submitted to an Election Committee. But 
with respect to the Committee of Privileges, 
it would be found, on a reference to former 
cases, that the intervention of such a tri- 
bunal would afford no relief to the peti- 
tioners. The only instance of any relief in 
respect of breach of privilege was, the 
removal of a bishop of Worcester from 
the post of Lord High Almoner to Queen 
Anne. The real principle which those 
petitioners desired to establish was, that 
of freedom of election. It was only on the 
principle that the House should interfere 
to secure freedom of election, that they, at 
various times, proposed resolutions against 
any persons meddling with elections whe- 
ther they were connected with the other 
House of Parliament, or might be supposed 
to be under the influence of the Crown 
from any other cause. In 1784 they 
passed resolutions against the interference 
of any custom-house or excise officer, and 
prohibiting any other person holding a si- 
tuation under the Crown from exercising 
any authority in the election of Members 
of Parliament. It was evident that where 
a Peer of the realm interfered, it was a 
great aggravation of the offence, inasmuch 
as he had a distinct and powerful influence, 
independently of that which he thus un- 
constitutionally exercised. In 1641, the 
Commons’ House of Parliament asserted 
their rights by passing strong resolutions 
respecting the conduct of Peers who had 
written letters in reference to the election 
of Members, which they asserted to be a 
high breach of privilege. The reason for 
considering the interference of a Peer to 
be more objectionable than that of a person 
in a humbler station was, that the Peer 
possessed influence in the House of Parlia- 
ment wherein he sat by right. His voice 
was given not in the election of a represen- 
tative, but as of itself countervailing in 
Parliament the voice of the representative 
of such boroughs as Liverpool or Man- 
chester; and it was essential for that branch 
of the Legislature which did not depend 
for existence on the mass of the people, 
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to be maintained in as respectable a po- 
sition as possible, and for that end to 
confine itself within the limits of its own 

roper privileges. He felt that when a 

eer of the realm stepped out of his proper 
sphere, and, not contented with exercising 
his rights and influence in his own House 
of Parliament, interfered with the election 
of Members of the other House, the Com- 
mons of England had a right to interfere 
also, and to tell that Peer they would not 
allow such unconstitutional and _ illegal 
conduct; that he should confine himself to 
his own House— 

‘ “ i114 se jactet in aula, 
Non illi imperium pelagi.” 

By the Declaration of Rights, and by 
the 2nd William and Mary, the House 
had defined and secured their privileges. 
The latter Act was passed in order 
to restrain the nomination of Mem- 
bers for the Cinque Ports by the Lord 
Warden, and forbade that officer to 
interfere in future with such elections. 
The present case, therefore, was not a 
mere matter of privilege—it was in ef- 
fect a question whether the election of 
Members of the House of Commons should 
or should not be free. If the House did 


not step in and vindicate their rights — 
if this course were pursued in future — 
it would be impossible, as it would be 
impolitic, to give this borough the right 


to return Members to Parliament. The 
question of presenting an election peti- 
tion on this question had been mooted, 
and it would no doubt be contended that 
such would have been the proper course 
to pursue. But who was to present it ? 
The grievance complained of did not 
affect the successful candidate; it might 
not much affect him who was unsuccess- 
ful. He might not wish to incur the ex- 
pense and vexation of a petition to the 
House. Was he (Mr. Wood) to be told, 
then, that the rights and privileges of the 
electors were to be outraged and set at 
nought, and that when they complained of 
the invasion upon them, they were not to 
be listened to unless they could fight under 
the shield of some person who thought the 
conflict was calculated to promote his own 
interests? A doctrine of so monstrous a 
character could never, he was sure, be 
sanctioned by the House of Commons. 
But there were precedents in support of 
the views he entertained on this subject. 


The noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- | 


jesty’s Government had repeatedly, pre- 
viously to the Reform Bill, and more par- 
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ticularly in the years 1829 and 1830, op. 
deavoured to carry some strong regoly. 
tions in the House with regard to general 
bribery at elections—independently of any 
particular acts of bribery in the case of 
any individual borough; but the noble Lord 
was not successful. In the fifth and sixth 
years of Her present Majesty, however, a 
Bill was passed, by which a power was 
given to investigate cases of general cor. 
ruption by Election Committees of that 
House. In the year 1835, however, be. 
fore the Act he referred to was passed, 
petitions were presented from the city of 
York and the borough of Gredt Yarmouth, 
complaining of general and universal bri- 
bery and corruption. A Select Commit. 
tee was moved for to inquire into these 
allegations. The argument used against 
the Motion on that occasion, and which he 
supposed would be used now, was, that 
you should not send those cases to a Se- 
lect but to an Election Committee; but 
that argument did not avail. The noble 
Lord contended that there were no other 
adequate means for investigating the alle- 
gations but by referring the petitions toa 
Select Committee. The Committee was 
accordingly appointed, and that Committee 
reported to the House. This he conceived 
was a case directly in poinc. _In the pre- 
sent case, to which he was calling the at- 
tention of the House, the allegation of the 
petitioners was, that general intimidation 
had been exercised over the voters in the 
borough of Stamford. Now, according to 
the present law, charges of general intimi- 
dation could not be inquired into before an 
Election Committee, any more than charges 
of general bribery and corruption could be 
inquired into before such a Committee pre- 
viously to the passing of the Act of 5 and 
6 Victoria. When, in 1839, the present 
Secretary of the Home Department moved 
for an inquiry into the state of the law 
with reference to bribery and intimidation, 
with a view to put a stop to intimidation 
as well as bribery, the right hon. Gentle- 
man observed that it was the duty of the 
House to inquire whether it would not be 
beneficial to enable Election Committees to 
deal with cases of intimidation as well as 
with bribery and corruption. But no Act 
had yet been passed empowering Election 
Committees to inquire into that branch of 
the evil. He would contend, therefore, that 
the two precedents to which he had referred, 
namely, the case of the city of York and 
that of Great Yarmouth, were exactly ap- 
plicable to the present case. At present 
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there existed no legislative power to refer 
cases of general intimidation to an Election 
Committee; in 1835 no such power existed 
to refer cases of general bribery and cor- 
ruption to an Election Committee; but as 
jn 1835 cases of general bribery and cor- 
ruption were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, so now, in 1848, might a case of 
general intimidation be also referred to a 
Select Committee. He might be asked 
what remedy he would suggest for an evil 
like the one of which these petitioners 
complained? He might, if he pleased, 
suggest the ballot. But if that were not 
adopted, and if no other means could be 
devised to protect the parties from intimi- 
dation, why, then, they might be disfran- 
chised. Ay, these petitioners had a right 
to be disfranchised—strange as the words 
might sound. True, at the present mo- 
ment, the franchise was becoming too 
highly appreciated to be lightly diminished; 
but if, under the name of a highly im- 
portant political right, it really proved to 
be nothing less than ‘‘ a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and a snare” to those who possessed 
it, then he would contend that the parties 
so grievously affected had a right to be 
delivered from that mockery, and rescued 
from the degradation to which they were 
subjected. He believed that these persons 
were desirous of retaining their rights, but 
not on such conditions as made it impos- 
sible for them to exercise those rights in a 
free and independent manner, and in a 
way which could alone make the franchise 
valuable to them. The House, then, hay- 
ing already adopted resolutions in respect 
of bribery which bore most strongly and 
distinetly upon the very point in question, 
and there being no power to refer cases 
of intimidation to any but a Select Com- 
mittee for inquiry, it would be most incon- 
sistent for them now to take a step in a 
contrary and retrograde direction. Even 
very lately the House had, in. regard to 
the influence on tenants to whom hold- 
ings were promised, passed resolutions 
on a case similar to the present, so 
that they would be very inconsistent in- 
deed if they now turned round and went 
in a totally different direction. He referred 
to the report of the case on the Lyme 

egis election, in which it was stated that 
a gentleman had lent money to persons on 
the condition that they should vote as he 
Wished; and the noble Lord (Lord Ashley), 
who was chairman, reported in their name 
that they desired to impress on the House 
the necessity of putting an immediate 
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check to such transactions, which would 
totally destroy all freedom of election. 
Would any one point out to him the dif- 
ference which existed between giving 
money to persons to vote as the giver 
wished, and putting them as tenants into 
houses on a similar condition? The cases 
were entirely parallel. Every one of the 
tenants who voted against the wishes of 
the noble Lord had been dispossessed, and 
others put in their place, with the single 
excepuon of the individual who had held 
the extraordinary conversation alluded to 
in the petition. If the House refused to in- 
terfere in such a case at once, the country 
would think there was some special cause 
for their refusal to investigate ; and what 
the cause was he could not imagine, un- 
less it were that the offender was a Mar- 
quess. These complaints against the noble 
Lord were not new; for years he had 
been complained of as taking the same 
course with respect to this borough. Mr. 
Parkes, a parliamentary agent, who was 
examined before a Committee of the House 
some years ago, declared that the borough 
of Stamford was a most striking and sin- 
gular instance of intimidation; and the in- 
habitants had constantly complained of the 
manner in which the noble Marquess had 
interfered with the freedom of election. In 
bringing this question before the House, 
he was actuated by no party spirit — he 
begged entirely to disclaim all political 
partisanship. Many of the persons who 
signed the petition held totally different 
opinions; and the very first name on the 
list was that of a gentleman to whose 
views he (Mr. Wood) was entirely opposed. 
The present was a most favourable moment 
for entering into this inquiry, because there 
was an absence of those more acrimonious 
party feelings that sometimes existed in the 
House; but it was not a favourable mo- 
ment to refuse it. Was that a time to 
shut the door against inquiry, when ques- 
tions were raised respecting the purity of 
the returns of Members to the Legisla- 
ture? Was it not desirable that the peo- 
ple of this country should have the most 
complete respect and confidence in those 
who represented them? It was equally of 
extreme importance to Members of the 
other House, and to the noble Marquess 
himself, that this charge should be an- 
swered, for they could not afford to treat 
with disrepect the Members of the House 
of Peers, nor to shake the good feeling 
which the people entertained for them. If 
the principle which led to the destruction 
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of decayed boroughs was to be abandoned 
—if the principle of the Reform Bill was 
not to be carried out bond fide—if the 
House were to make a retrograde step, 
and shield from injury a borough as cor- 
rupt as any which existed under the old 
system, the House would take a most dan- 
gerous course. He did not desire to see 
any change of a serious or sudden charac- 
ter effected from without, or through any 
other instrumentality than that of the Le- 
gislature itself. On the contrary, he 
thought all our improvements should be 
connected with the past state of our con- 
stitutional Government, and be carried out 
by constitutional means. Everything of a 
legislative change which was not connected 
with the past, would, as he believed, have 
a very brief future. He should be sorry, 
indeed, to see any departure from the 
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grounds of public benefit, in a strietly 
Conservative view in the strongest sense of 
the term, he came forward to call their 
attention to this subject; and, in conely- 
sion, he would say that, by remedying the 
evils he had pointed out, they would secure 
the continued felicity and prosperity of the 
empire. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by submitting his Motion to the 
House. 

Mr. T. D’EYNCOURT rose to second 
the Motion, which, in a speech as convin- 
cing and eloquent as it was refreshing, 
from its true constitutional spirit, his hon, 
and learned Friend had made to the House, 
He agreed in every sentiment of that 
speech, and in every opinion the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had uttered. The 
course the House must take was plain. 
Who could suggest any other course than 





| that proposed to them? Tow was the 
be met ? 


method by which the country had carried 

the Reform Bill, namely, by the establish- | case to In no possible way 
ed channels of our Legislature; and it had | but by the denial of the facts alleged in 
been an object of rejoicing with him, as | the petition. No one could defend the 
with others, that they had sueceeded in| course taken by the noble Marquess, if 
carrying that Bill so long ago;: for if the | these facts were true. Did the noble Mar- 
storm which had burst upon Europe last | quess opposite (the Marquess of Granby) 
February had come over this country! mean to assert that the Marquess of Exe- 
at a time when that great measure) ter had done nothing condemned by law, 


had been refused, who could tell what 
would have been the consequences ? Many 


who opposed the Reform Bill in that day | 
were now most delighted that it had been | 
successful, and that the tempest which | 


spread over Europe had not found this 
country in a state of political agitation and 
in a struggle for political rights. It was 
satisfactory to find that the old channels 
in which the streams of the constitution 
were wont to run, had not become so ob- 
structed by age and corruption but that 
they were able to bear the mighty throb- 
bings of the nation’s heart, and to con- 
vey to all its members the wholesome cur- 
rents of strength and nutriment, by means 
of which this country had been enabled 


to hold her ground during the present | 
No one! 


formidable career of revolution. 
could say what would be the state of 
the country, or what would be the ef- 
fect on the minds of the people, if, by 
refusing this inquiry, the House evinced 
a tendency to a retrograde policy. The 
House signed their death-warrant the in- 
stant they showed, by one single act, that 
they ceased to possess that principle of vi- 
tality which alone should animate them— 
the principle of progress. Then, indeed, 
they would enter on a period of decay, the 
end of which must be dissolution. On the 


/ and had only exercised his rights as a land- 
lord ? 


Would he attempt to say the noble 
Marquess had a right by law to turn out 
his tenants because they did not vote ac- 


cording to his views? His hon. and 
learned Friend had brought forward a 
| great constitutional question, and as such 
the House should deal with it. ‘If they 
refused to grant this Motion, they would 
become parties to the deeds of the noble 
Marquess, and mix themselves up in the 
blame attributable to his conduct. Thus 
they would give their assent to one of the 
grossest violations of the constitution ever 
brought under the notice of the House; 
and the people would look upon it in the 
same light, and estimate them accordingly. 
He had suffered in 1830 and in 1831 
from similar acts on the part of the noble 
| Marquess, who gave notice to quit to those 
tenants who voted for him (Mr. D’Eyn- 
court). In 1830 and 1831, a question 
arose as to whether the district of St. Mar- 
tin’s, nineteeen twentieths of which be- 
longed to the Marquess of Exeter, should 
be included in the borough of Stamford. 
It was decided that it should be, although 
that district was in another county, and on 
the other side of the river; and at that 
time he (Mr. D’Eyncourt) predicted that 
the time would soon arrive when there 
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would be plenty of food for another Sche- 
dule A, as this system of adding large 
tracts of land to boroughs would have the 
effect of swamping the town constituencies, 
and placing the representation in the 
hands of the landholders. There could be 
no doubt of one fact connected with the 
present case, that public opinion loudly 
condemned all those proceedings. The 
House would not do well in rejecting that 
Motion. His hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
Hume) suggested to him that if they did, 
it would afford great help to him on the 
Motion which he intended bringing for- 
ward for the general improvement of the 
representative system of this country, on 
the 24th of the present month. He con- 
tended that they had no right to inflict on 
the people of any borough a franchise, the 
exercise of which would be in opposition to 
their conscientious feelings; and the peti- 
timers from Stamford called upon the 
House to relieve them from such a condi- 
tion of slavery as that to which they were 
at present subjected. It would be better 
for the Parliament at once to say, Let Lord 
A or Lord B return Members for such and 
such places, than make human beings 
slaves as they were under the present sys- 
tem. It was a system which gave a show 


of representation to a constituency, but 
which in reality placed the power in the 


hands of a few individuals. He thanked 
the House for thus allowing him to state 
his reasons for thus seconding the Motion 
of his hon. and learned Friend. 

The Marquess of GRANBY was anxi- 
ous to take as early an opportunity as he 
could to answer the speeches of the hon. 
Members opposite, as well as the allegations 
contained in the petition to which they had 
referred, in order that the House might 
come to a fair and proper conclusion on 
the subject which had been brought before 
it He acknowledged he had no reason to 
complain of the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
bers who had introduced and seconded the 
Motion; but at the same time he should 
have felt more obliged if they had taken a 
little more pains to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, in referring to the charges con- 
tained in the rather lengthy document 
which was presented to them. He con- 
fessed it seemed rather difficult to divide 
the important matter from that which was 
not so. He did not like to trouble the 
House by again reading the petition, which 
had already been referred to at so much 
length; but he could hardly answer the al- 
legations of that petition without reading 
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them. The petition commenced by saying, 
that— 


“ Freedom of election in the said borough is 

obstructed and prevented by the interference of 
the most hon. Brownlow, Marquess of Exeter, a 
Peer of Parliament, Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Northampton, in which county part of the said 
borough of Stamford is situate, and also Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Rutland; that the 
said Marquess is the owner of large property in 
the said borough, and that a considerable portion 
of such property is occupied by persons who are, 
by virtue of their tenancy thereof, or otherwise, 
electors of the said borough ; that the’said Mar- 
quess interferes in the said elections, by nominat- 
ing and selecting candidates to be submitted to 
the electors ; and that after such candidates have 
been so nominated and selected by him, the fact 
of such nomination and selection by him is made 
public in the said borough.” 
Now, with regard to the imputation that 
the Marquess of Exeter had interfered 
with elections in the borough of Stamford, 
he believed that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had himself stated that it was not upon 
that ground that he was going to move for 
a Select Committee, though that was cer- 
tainly an aggravation of the charge. He 
thought that the hon. and learned Member 
had taken a correct course; for, although 
there was a resolution of the House of 
Commons in existence that no Peer of Par- 
liament should interfere in elections, still 
that resolution was never put in force, and 
could not be enforced until it became the 
law of the land. But he would rest the 
defence of the Marquess of Exeter on dif- 
ferent grounds. He should be able, he 
trusted, to prove to the House that that 
noble Lord had neither violated a resolu- 
tion of that House nor a principle of the 
constitution. It was quite true, as alleged 
in the petition, that Lord Exeter had a 
large property in the borough of Stamford; 
it was true that that property gave him 
that constitutional influence in the place to 
which he had an undoubted right. But 
the noble Lord had another influence de- 
rived from a nobler, a higher, and more 
exalted source than that which his rank, 
station, and titles gave him—the influence 
of his virtues. As to the nomination of 
candidates, he denied that Lord Exeter did 
nominate candidates. The next allegation 
in the petition was as follows :— 

“ That the said Marquess further interfered in 
the said elections by authorising and sanctioning 
promises in his name to many of the electors, that 
they shall occupy as tenants property belonging 
to him in eligible situations, in or near the said 
borough, provided they will vote for the candi- 
dates nominated and selected by him; and by au- 
thorising and sanctioning threats in his name to 
many of the electors who are his tenants that they 
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shall be discharged from such tenancy if they do 
not vote for the candidates nominated and selected 
by him.” 

Now, in reply to that allegation, he had to 
state most positively, that on no occasion 
had any agreement been entered into with 
the tenants as to the manner in which they 
should vote; and that no promises had ever 
been made, and that no threats had ever 
been held out, to tenants, with regard to 
any votes they might give. The petition 
went on to allege that— 

“ Such interference of the said Marquess is, as 
your petitioners submit, without reference to his 
Lordship’s position as a Peer of Parliament, a vio- 
lation of the undoubted right of the electors of the 
said borough by him within the meaning and in- 
tent of the laws in force against bribery and inti- 
midation.” 

The hon. atid learned Gentleman who had 
brought the subject under the notice of the 
House, had anticipated the objection which 
he was about to make to that allegation. 
It was this—that if any interference of 
Lord Exeter had amounted to systematic 
bribery and intimidation of electors, the 
proper, the constitutional, and the straight- 
forward course for those who complained 
of such interference would have been to 
have presented a petition against the re- 
turn of the sitting Members. But, no 
doubt, wise and prudent considerations 
had prevented those gentlemen from adopt- 
ing that course. No doubt they had di- 
rected their attention to the recognisances 
into which they should have entered. No 
doubt the words ‘‘ frivolous and vexatious”’ 
had risen up before their frightened minds. 
No doubt the memory of certain agreeable 
evenings during which their minds had 
been feasted on hope, and their bodies on 
more substantial fare, had pleaded elo- 
quently against the adoption of the course 
in question. It might be said that Mr. 
Rolt was poor, and was unwilling to pre- 
sent a petition against the return of his op- 
ponents. But it should be remembered, 
that a Bill introduced by the noble Lord 
opposite in the year 1842, gave to electors 
the power of petitioning Parliament against 
a return which they might have reason to 
believe had been effected by bribery and 
intimidation. That was, he maintained, 
the natural and proper course for the par- 
ties who had signed the petition before the 
House to have pursued. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had compared that case 
to the recent case of Mr. Attwood. But 
there was a material difference between 
the two cases, inasmuch as no agreement 
with respect to their votes had ever been 
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entered into with Lord Exeter’s tenants at 
the period of their taking their holdings 
He would not then enter into any discus. 
sion of the proceedings which it was al. 
leged in the petition had taken place in the 
year 1830; that was to say, seven years 
before he had had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament. It seemed to him that jt 
would be a mere waste of the time of the 
House to go back to the transactions of s9 
distant a period. He would, therefore, 
proceed at once to what he conceived to 
be the principal charge made against the 
Marquess of Exeter. That charge was— 

‘That twenty-seven tenants of the said Mar. 
quess of Exeter, and the son of another tenant, 
had promoted the election of Mr, Rolt, either by 
voting for him alone, or for him and for one of the 
other candidates, or by abstaining from voting at 
all; and that notices to quit had been served on 
twenty-two of the said twenty-seven tenants, while 
no other general change had been made on the 
said Marquess’s property.” 
Now he would, in the first place, suppose 
that that allegation was strictly and en- 
tirely correct; and he would then ask the 
House whether it could interfere in such a 
case, if he could show, as he believed he 
could show very clearly, that there had 
been no previous intimidation of the elee- 
tors, and that there was no connecting 
link between the notices to quit and any 
threats or promises held out to the voters 
before the election ? The Hcuse could only 
interfere in that case, as far as he could 
see, in one of two ways. They should 
either lay down a broad, distinct, and uni- 
versal rule that a tenant who might have 
voted against the opinions, or the supposed 
opinions, of his landlord—and in these 
days it was not always easy to know what 
were the opinions of any man—could not 
afterwards be ejected from his holding 
without a violation of the freedom of elec- 
tion; or that that House should become a 
sort of general agent for the property of 
the kingdom, and determine what were the 
motives which might have influenced land- 
lords in their dealing with their tenants. 
Those were the only two ways in which 
the House could interfere in such a case as 
that; and he believed it would at once be 
admitted that each of them would be inex- 
pedient and impracticable. There was a 
passage in the petition which showed that 
the petitioners themselves did not wish for 
the adoption of any such course. He al- 
luded to that passage in which they stated 
that— 

“ None of them desired in any way to interfere 
with the rights of a landlord over his tenants, oF 
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to disturb what the said Marquess had thought fit 
to do with his tenants.” 
He submitted that from those words of the 
tition itself it would be impossible for the 
House to interfere in the matter. He had 
been arguing as if the allegations had all 
been strictly true, whereas they were in 
reality gross exaggerations. The petition 
stated that there were 28 persons who 
either voted for Mr. Rolt, or had abstained 
from voting all. Now, instead of 28, the 
number was 29. The petition went on to al- 
lege that out of the 28 no less than 22 had 
received notices to quit. The fact was, how- 
ever, that instead of 22 the number was only 
14, [Laughter.] Why, that was a reduc- 
tion of one-third. He had further to state, 
that two tenants who had voted for his hon. 
Colleague and himself had received notices 
to quit, and that notices to quit had been 
served on tenants who had no votes, while 
13 tenants who had voted for Mr. Rolt had 
received no notices whatever. The hon. 


and learned Gentleman had talked of the 
grossly unfair means by which the Mar- 
quess of Exeter had influenced the elec- 
tions for the borough. Now, in reply to 
that charge, he (the Marquess of Granby) 
had to observe that no less than 27 females 
occupied houses above the yearly value of 


10., on the property of the Marquess of 
Exeter in Stamford. Surely if the object 
of the Marquess of Exeter was solely to 
get the borough under his control, he would 
have given the houses of those females to 
persons who would have a right to vote. 
But there was a special case, which was 
said to be one of great hardship. He al- 
luded to the case of an elector who, it was 
alleged, had gone to the Marquess of Exe- 
ter and stated that he had voted for Mr. 
Rolt by mistake, whereupon the Marquess 
said he did not believe it was a mistake, 
and that he should consequently not allow 
the notice to be withdrawn. Now he had 
to declare that at the time of the alleged 
interview no notice had been served on the 
tenant in question. That tenant had, during 
many years, been employed as an artificer 
by the noble Marquess at wages of 5s. a 
day, and had received from him innumerable 
favours. When Lord Burghley had come 
of age, that tenant had, in common with 
all the other artificers employed by the fa- 
mily, received a sum of 251. Now, he did 
not think it very extraordinary that so long 
as human nature should continue what it 
was, the Marquess of Exeter should feel 
the ingratitude of that man. He did not 
think that the Marquess of Exeter would 
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have acted a harsh or unfeeling part, even 
though he should have deprived that ten- 
ant of his house. But the fact was, that 
he had not deprived him of his house; he 
had merely raised his rent from 30s. to 
40s. a year. He confessed he somewhat 
regretted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should have mixed himself up with 
that petition, knowing as he did the con- 
stitutional views which the hon. and learn- 
ed Member entertained. He regretted it, 
because he believed that the object of 
many of the petitioners was not to present 
a petition against an improper interference 
at the late election for Stamford, but to 
prevent property having that influence to 
which it was justly entitled, and to prevent 
virtue receiving its reward. He believed 
the hon. and learned Member had taken 
that foundling petition under his charge, 
in order to hang a ballot-box around its 
neck. He admitted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not expatiated 
much on the question of the ballot. For 
his part he would make but one remark 
upon the advantages or disadvantages of 
that mode of voting; and it was this—that 
he believed the great majority of the peo- 
ple of this country, from habit and from 
feeling, whether they wished to vote for 
their landlords or against them, would pre- 
fer doing so in the face of day. He was 
afraid that if the system of voting by bal- 
lot were adopted, much evil would arise 
from the fact that a large class of persons 
could no longer be guided in their votes by 
those on whom they were disposed to look 
as examples. He was afraid it would de- 
stroy many of the best feelings, and would 
prevent open and honest hearts from ex- 
pressing their admiration and their grati- 
tude to those from whom they had receiv- 
ed favours and indulgence. Let him re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the weapon he had then taken up had two 
edges, neither of which, however, was very 
sharp. In the first place, if the facts de- 
tailed in that petition afforded a good ar- 
gument in favour of the ballot, they would 
also afford a good argument against an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, because if intimida- 
tion and corruption prevailed under the pre- 
sent franchise, it was evident that it would 
prevail to a greater extent under a lower 
franchise. In the next place, he would re- 
mark that the petitioners had expressed a 
wish to be relieved from the franchise, 
which they stated to be a real burden. 
But he should object to the House of Com- 
mons acting in that case as a special con- 
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stable, and enabling the petitioners to 
commit a kind of political murder on their 
townsmen. He should object to allowing 
those deluded men to cut their own throats. 
If it were true that the petitioners had no 
real grievance to complain of, he might be 
asked why it was that they had presented 
the petition? Now, he thought he could 
give a sufficient reason for their having 
taken that course. He must inform the 
House that the last election for the bo- 
rough of Stamford had been attended with 
a severe contest, and that the self-styled 
oppressed minority had obtained within 48 
votes of the number by which his right 
hon. Friend had been returned. It was 


not for him to state by what means—whe- 
ther fair or foul—that result had been en- 
sured; but the fact was as he had stated. 
The petitioners stated that— 


“ Local questions sometimes arose in which the 
interests of the Marquess of Exeter and of the 
borough were opposed to each other, and in parti- 
cular, a question of that nature arose in the last 
Session of Parliament in reference to a Bill pre- 
sented in Parliament for a railway to Stamford, 
which Bill was unanimously supported by the in- 
habitants of the said borough, but was successful- 
ly opposed by the said Marquess, after he had 
failed in obtaining from the railway company a 
large price demanded by him for land required for 
the said railway.” 

Now the facts of the case relative to the 
railway were these :—In 1845 two lines 
were proposed, one ealled the Direct 
Northern, and the other the London and 
York. The Direct Northern was thrown 
out on Standing Orders. The Marquess 
of Exeter said he would oppose the London 
and York line, unless they made a branch 
to Stamford. They consented, and a nego- 
tiation was entered into. In the following 
year another line of railway was proposed 
between Peterborough and Syston. The 
inhabitants of Stamford then changed their 
opinion, and said they would prefer the 
Syston and Peterborough to the London 
and York, whereupon the Marquess of 
Exeter entered into a negotiation with the 
former company, which was carried out. 
The line was made, and was opened the 
whole way on the first of the present 
month. Last year an amalgamation took 
place between the London and York and 
the Direct Northern, and a deviation was 
proposed to Stamford. The Marquess of 
Exeter said the ground was occupied, and 
the necessity for the line superseded by the 
Peterborough and Syston Railway, and 
that he should oppose it. The line was 
referred to a Committee of that House, who 
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decided, not only in consequence of the op. 
position of landowners, but also upon pub. 
lic grounds, that they could not grant the 
deviation. The benefits conferred by the 
Marquess of Exeter upon the borough of 
Stamford were acknowledged by a great 
majority. That some discontented indiyj. 
duals might be found there he did not 
deny; and although the attacks of such 
persons, when made against the Marquess, 
might fall harmless, he must be allowed to 
remind the House that, if they gave their 
sanction and encouragement to the presen- 
tation of such petitions, petitions might be 
presented against individuals whose honour 
might be as untarnished, though their po. 
sition might be less exalted, than that of 
the Marquess of [:xeter, and whose virtues, 
though as real, might be less generally 
known. Such accusations as these, he 
repeated, although false and unfounded, 
might be difficult of immediate refutation, 
and might inflict wounds in the breasts of 
such individuals which a life might scarcely 
suffice to efface. 

Mr. COCKBURN said, that the House 
owed it to itself to entertain this petition, 
and the more especially as the statements 
of the noble Lord who had just sat down 
appeared to him to confirm, in the main, 
the allegations of these petitioners; for the 
noble Lord had gone so far as to admit 
that, if not twenty-two, at all events four- 
teen, of the voters referred to had been 
turned out of their houses. But the peti- 
tion went on to state—‘‘ That the said 
Marquess further interferes in the elections 
for the borough of Stamford, by author- 
ising and sanctioning promises in his name 
to the electors.’’ And the answer to that 
was the statement that the agents of the 
Marquess did not insist in the agreements 
with the tenants on a condition to vote for 
his nominees. Ofcourse not; because any 
such agreement would be unlawful, and 
would, besides, invalidate every vote given 
in respect to which such an agreement ex- 
isted. But he would ask, if the course 
taken by the Marquess at former elections 
had impressed upon the farmers of that 
neighbourhood the belief that if they wish- 
ed for beneficial leases they must vote for 
their landlord’s nominees, the effect would 
not be the same as if a direct agreement 
had been made? He submitted that they 
ought to take the allegations as true until 
they were inquired into, for the petitioners 
did not seek to take steps upon them as 
facts; but they said, ‘‘ Give us the oppor- 
tunity, and we pledge ourselves to prové 
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them.” The House must not, then, be 
led away by statements made on behalf of 
the party accused. If the House were 
anxious to put a stop to what he must at 
present call a system of gross corruption, 
it must take measures for the establish- 
ment or non-establishment of the facts 
alleged. But it was said, this was not the 
proper course of proceeding—that the par- 
ties should have had recourse to an Elec- 
tin Committee. He would join issue on 
that point, and he asserted that it was not 
possible to prefer an election petition which 
would meet the circumstances of the case. 
An election petition could only be pre- 
forred with respect to matters affecting the 
return, and it was very doubtful whether 
the charges alleged against the Marquess 
of Exeter amounted to bribery. It could 
not hold unless the systematic corruption 
of large bodies of voters were involved, 
and of that there was no proof. It would, 
in fact, be perfectly idle to attempt to un- 
seat the present Members, for the simple 
reason that the Marquess of Exeter could 
not be proved to be their agent. But then 
itmight be said, why not proceed under 
the Sth & 6th of Victoria ?—and on that 
point the same objection held good. The 
allegation in the petition, in a moral sense, 


amounted to bribery and corruption; but it 
was doubtful whether to a degree which 
would nullify the election under the dth 


and 6th of Victoria. The noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford refused to go into 
what had taken place in 1830 as irrelevant; 
but when it was alleged that thirty ten- 
ants were then discharged in consequence 
of their votes, he thought it was material 
to inquire into that election, as proving the 
general interference at the elections al- 
leged. In 1847, it was alleged that 
twenty-seven or twenty-cight persons re- 
ceived notice who voted against the sit- 
ting Members; and the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Granby) acknowledged that 
fourteen had so received notice, and that 
twelve of the notices had been acted upon. 
One of these cases was a remarkable one. 
A man who had received one of these no- 
tices went to the Marquess to deprecate 
his resentment, and excused his vote by say- 
ing that it had been given in mistake. He 
happened to see the Marquess of Exeter in 
person; but that noble Lord refused to re- 
ceive his excuses, and would not allow the 
Rotice to be withdrawn. What was that 
but the admission on the part of the Mar- 
quess of Exeter of the truth of the allega- 
hons, though it seemed that the notice was 
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not enforced ? [An Hon. Memper : It was 
never given.| Well, be it so; that was not 
at all material. [Jronical cheers.| Well, 
it certainly could not be material, because 
that was not put forward as a case of par- 
ticular hardship, but as a proof of the means 
taken to get rid of those tenants who did 
not acqniesce in the election of the Mar- 
quess’s nominee. Then the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Granby) had mentioned that 
as a case of gross and extraordinary delin- 
quency on the part of the voter. The man 
was, it seemed, an artificer at Burghley 
House; and shortly before, on the eldest 
son of the Marquess coming of age, he 
had received, in common with other per- 
sons employed, a donation of 251., and yet 
the man had ventured to vote as he liked. 
This was the base ingratitude which the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford had 
denounced so eloquently. He (Mr. Cock- 
burn) took a different view of the franchise. 
He did not think it was held for the exelu- 
sive advantage of the voter, or that it 
could be given to confer a gratification 
upon any other person, or to follow up 
sentiments of gratitude, favour, or affec- 
tion. It was, on the contrary, entrusted 
to the holder for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and he was bound to exercise it from 
a sense of duty only. It was, therefore, 
a monstrous and untenable position to say 
that because a man received a gift of 251. 
he was the bondsman for ever of the donor. 
Well, were these allegations to be inquired 
into or not? How stood the law? Was 
there a principle more clearly established 
than that interference in the elections by 
the Peerage was a violation of the rights 
and privileges of the House? If the facts 
alleged by the petition were true, there had 
been a gross violation,in repeated instances, 
not only of the privileges of that House, 
but of the rights and privileges of the 
Commons of England. It was, therefore, 
the bounden duty of the House to institute 
a searching inquiry into the facts. What 
the remedy would be, they ought not then 
to stop and inguire. The law of England 
said that there was no wrong without a re- 
medy. The House of Commons would 
not, he was sure, suffer such a wrong to 
exist without seeking and finding a re- 
medy; and as the admissions of the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford proved the 
ease of his hon. Friend, the House was 
bound to prosecute this inquiry. 

Mr. WERRIES thought that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last had 
not only distorted the meaning of his noble 
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Friend (the Marquess of Granby), but the 
facts of the case. The hon. and learned 
Member had also travelled very much out 
of the record; and he therefore must be al- 
lowed to recall atention to the contents of 
the petition itself, and he would show that 
the House could not, if it preserved con- 
sistency between its own acts, agree to the 
Motion now made. He would first discuss 
the position in which the petitioners pre- 
sented themselves, and show that they 
were not in a position to ask the House to 
inquire into the allegations by a Special 
Committee. He would then prove to the 
House—but not as a reason for objecting 
to the inquiry, but in vindication of the 
Nobleman so unjustly assailed—that the 
allegations, in all material particulars, were 
decidedly and distinctly false. He would 
also show that the House could not pur- 
sue a course less suited to the honour and 
dignity of the institutions of the country, 
than the one proposed by the present Mo- 
tion. He begged to state, in the first 
place, that the petition, by a most distinct 
and logical argument, led to a positive con- 
clusion. He should assume for a moment, 
for the sake of the argument, that all the 
allegations were true; for it must be on 
that ground alone that the petitioners had 


any right to claim that their charges should 


be entered into. They alleged that the 
Marquess of Exeter interfered at the late 
election; and, to make it more plain, he 
would distinguish the late election from 
those which were antecedent, for the latter 
were only brought in to make the charges 
cumulative. How could they now inquire 
into matters which took place in 1830 and 
1832? To apply himself to these would 
only be detaining the House unnecessarily, 
and withdrawing its attention from the real 
point at issue. But the allegations of the 
petition were explicit and distinct, and led 
most logically to a distinct conclusion re- 
specting the election of 1847. They al- 
leged that the Marquess of Exeter does, 
and did on the late occasion, interfere, by 
authorising and sanctioning promises, 
threats, and engagements, and— 

“That the said Marquess further interferes by 
fulfilling the promises and threats so made in his 
name, and by giving the tenancy of premises to 
electors who have voted in accordance with his 
declared views and wishes, and discharging from 
their tenancy many of the electors, being his 
tenants, who voted in opposition to such his views 
and wishes. That the said Marquess has so in- 
terfered at all recent elections, and, in particular, 
he did so at the last of such elections.” 


Nothing could be more clear and distinct; 
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and to show that the petitioners knew ajj 
the consequences, and that they thoroughly 
understood what it necessarily led to, and 
how far the conduct they complained of 
was within the law and what were the 
laws offended against, he need only quote 
another passage, in which they stated— 

“That such the interference of the said Mar. 
quess is, as your petitioners submit, without re. 
ference to his Lordship’s position as a Peer of 
Parliament, a violation of the undoubted right of 
the electors of the said borough freely to elect 
Members to serve for them in Parliament, and 
amounts to systematic bribery and intimidation of 
the electors of the said borough by him, within 
the meaning and intent of the laws now in foree 
against bribery and intimidation.” 


Now, it was perfectly clear from this, as 
his noble Friend had already said, that if 
the allegations were honestly and truly 
made—if the petitioners knew that they 
could substantiate these charges—the course 
for them to adopt was perfectly open, and 
the conclusion naturally arrived at was, 
that they had the power to bring them be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, under the laws now in force for that 
purpose, and which had been recently 
made, in order to open the door as wide as 
possible to all cases such as this. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Cock- 
burn) had said that it was a case which could 
not be made subject to an Election Com- 
mittee; but he dissented from that opinion 
entirely. He believed that if any set of 
men could prove distinct acts of bribery and 
intimidation such as those alleged in the 
petition, and that the electors were induced 
to vote by such corruption, that they would 
succeed in setting aside the election at 
which such practices had taken place. But 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had thought it his duty, in 1842, to 
bring in an Act specifically to provide for 
cases in which the electors might have 
difficulty in presenting their petition before 
it was too late by the rules of the House. 
That Act expressly provided for cases of 
this description. The noble Lord, by it, 
opened the door to parties bringing in pe- 
titions of this nature; but in order that all 
interests might be fairly dealt with, the 
power of doing so was restricted within 4 
fixed and reasonable time. The noble 
Lord thereby provided that the Committee 
to be appointed for this special purpose, 
should have power to investigate such al- 
legations upon oath; but in order that 
parties might not make with impunity 
frivolous, unjust, and unfounded accusa- 
tions, they were to be bound by recog- 
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nisances to be duly entered into, by which 
they became responsible for the expenses 
of the petition if not well founded: and the 
witnesses were subject to the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury. Those plain conditions 
were not very hard upon honest accusers; 
and if the present petitioners were such, 
they had the door wide open to them. 
But it might be said that it was possible 
that in this case the petition could not be 
got ready by the time Parliament met. On 
that point he held proof in his hand that, 
Jong before the meeting of Parliament, 
the petition was prepared and engrossed, 
and ready for presentation. The principal 
petitioner, indeed he might say, virtually, 
the only petitioner, the person whose name 
was signed at the head of the list (Richard 
Newcomb), was a person of property, and 
the proprietor of a newspaper at Stamford. 
In that newspaper he published, on the 
10th of November, eight days before the 
meeting of Parliament, the following para- 
graph :— 

“The petition to Parliament complaining of 
the unconstitutional interference of the Marquess 
of Exeter, at the last election, has been engrossed 
and submitted to the inhabitants. The allegations 
of that petition are of such a nature that it will 
not be possible for the new Parliament to refuse 
to take cognisance of them.” 


Why, then, was it not brought before the 
new Parliament ? Why were not those al- 
legations at once brought to trial in the 
way the’ law provided? Why did they 
shrink from this tribunal ? They knew the 
law well; they show in the very words of 
their petition how well they were acquaint- 
ed with it—for they distinctly declare that 
the acts of which they complain came 
“within the meaning and intent of the 
laws now in force against bribery and in- 
timidation.”” They had therefore no ex- 
cuse on the score of ignorance to allege. 
But because they knew what the law re- 
quired, and what conditions it imposed— 
because they knew that it rendered false 
accusations punishable as perjuries, and 
frivolous petitions subject to certain pains 
and penalties—they determined to have 
nothing to do with the tribunal provided 
by Parliament, and to evade the respon- 
sibility of making unfounded accusations, 
by making their application to this House 
out of time and rule, when no other inves- 
tigation could be made into their com- 
plaints, except by a Select Committee. 
Now, the noble Lord must stand by his 
own Act, if he valued his consistency. 
The course prescribed by the law was 





open to the petitioners; and that law hay- 
ing been framed with the view of prevent- 
ing such debates as the present, no policy 
could be worse than to reintroduce such 
discussions in the body of the House, be- 
cause upon all questions connected with 
elections, it was impossible for the House, 
however disposed to do justice, to avoid 
being influenced by party feeling. But 
what was the defence of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for the petitioners not having 
taken this course? The hon. and learned 
Member had not stated any reason why 
there should be a Special Committee in- 
stead of a lawful Committee. The fact 
was, they dared not adopt that course; and 
the House was bound to consider whether 
it would be honest, fair, or just to those 
who were accused, to allow so unusual a 
proceeding. He hoped the House would 
stand by its own law, its own consis- 
tency, and its own character. It could 
not do better for the maintenance of its 
own character than pay respect to the 
character of others. He trusted, there- 
fore, they would stand by the principle 
laid down by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) in his own Act, and by the spirit 
of the constitution and laws of England. 
Gratitude to the majority by which he had 
been elected compelled him to take up this 
question; for the whole body of his con- 
stituents was more or less implicated in 
these charges. There must necessarily be 
two parties in all such corrupt engage- 
ments as were alleged to exist at Stamford. 
If the Marquess of Exeter, or his agents, 
entered into unlawful and unworthy en- 
gagements with the electors, they were no 
less guilty than himself in coming under 
corrupt obligations towards him. He 
(Mr. Herries) had the most full conviction 
that the accusation was equally unfounded 
with respect to either party. He was 
confident that the whole of these unsus- 
tainable accusations and aspersions had 
no other origin than in the vexation and 
disappointment of a small portion of the 
defeated minority at the last election; for 
the larger portion, even of them, would 
disdain to have recourse to them. In 
what he was about to state, in order to 
show how false and unfounded were the 
main allegations contained in the petition, 
he begged to be clearly understood by the 
House as not intending to make his de- 
nial and disproof of those allegations a 
ground for the rejection of the petition, or 
of the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He had already urged the higher 
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grounds upon which that petition should be | wavering, and he refused to comply with 
rejected; and he was well aware that the| the request. The same gentleman said 
facts which he was about to state, and the | with regard to the charge of intimidation, 
letters to which he should refer, ought only | that he never heard of a threat being held 
to be received as counter assertions and | out to any voter, and that he did not be. 
declarations to those contained in the peti- | lieve any such threat had been made; and 
tion. It was necessary, however, for the | he stated further, that all the property of 
vindication of those whom he was bound | the Marquess of Exeter in Stamford was 
by every consideration of honour and jus- | let through his hands, and that on no ogea. 
tice to defend, that he should state the | sion had any condition been required from 
real facts of the case; and he trusted that | any person previously to his becoming a 


the House would do him the justice of be- 
lieving that he would state nothing but 
what he believed conscientiously to be 
true. The first and most prominent part 
of the case of the petitioners was, that 
the Marquess of Exeter habitually made 
engagements with his tenants, in which 
their holdings were made subject to the 
condition that they should vote according 
to his wishes. He (Mr. Herries) declared 
there was not one word of truth in that. 
He repudiated any subterfuge, such as that 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, that the engagement did not appear 
in the leases. He denied entirely that 
there was any such condition, or even 
any such understanding; and denied it 
on the authority of all the persons he 
had access to, who were most capable 
of giving exact information on the sub- 
ject. The Marquess of Exeter had some- 
where about 600 tenants in and near 
Stamford, and, of course, amongst so large 
a number, there must be constantly many 
changes. The agent employed by the 
Marquess of Exeter in the letting, &c. of 
all this property, had—unsolicited by him 
(Mr. Herries), but hearing of this petition, 
and the allegations it contained—taken the 
trouble of writing to him a letter, the con- 
tents of which he would state to the House. 
The letter bore date the 7th of March, and 
the writer stated, that in consequence of 
the allegations contained in the petition 
presented to Parliament relative to the 
late Stamford election, he felt it ineum- 
bent upon him to aftirm, that neither he, 
nor any person under his direction, had at 
any time asked any tenant of the Marquess 
of Exeter to vote for Lord Granby and 
himself at the late election for the borough 
of Stamford. This gentleman also stated 
that he had been previously desired by the 
London solicitor of the Marquess not to 
ask any tenant to vote for the Marquess of 
Granby or himself; and he added that, on 
the very day of the election, he was ear- 
nestly entreated by the father of a voter to 
influence his son, who was considered to be 








tenant of the Marquess, that he should 
vote for any particular candidate to be 
nominated at any future election. He 
considered, therefore, that the allegation 
of the petition that the Marquess of Exeter 
had authorised many of the electors to oc. 
cupy, as tenants, property belonging to 
him in eligible situations in the borough, 
provided they would vote for the candidates 
selected by him, was satisfactorily an. 
swered. The petition also alleged that the 
Marquess of Exeter put forward his nomi- 
nees as candidates for the borough of 
Stamford, and that the first intimation 
that the Marquess of Granby and himself 
(Mr. Herries) were candidates for that bo- 
rough at the late election was by letter 
from Mr. Walford, the London solicitor to 
the Marquess of Exeter, to some of the 
principal inhabitants of the town. Now, 
what were the facts? Mr. Walford was 4 
very old friend of his; and being well 
known by the solicitor of the Marquess of 
Exeter, it was most natural that he (Mr. 
Herries) should avail himself of Mr. Wal- 
ford’s services, when he entertained the 
idea of presenting himself as a candidate 
to the electors of Stamford. But Mr. 
Walford wrote only two private letters, 
and those under the immediate direc- 
tion, and in the presence of himself (Mr. 
Herries), announcing his intention. The 
Marquess of Exeter had no more to do 
with the matter than any Gentleman in 
that House. Mr. Walford wrote one of 
these letters to the mayor of Stamford, 
simply mentioning that he intended to 
become a condidate for the borough; 
and at the same time Mr. Walford also 
wrote a confidential communication to 
the gentleman whose services, on account 
of his high character and station in the 
borough, he (Mr. Herries) was anxious to 
secure as the chairman of his committee. 
The first of these letters was formal and 
complimentary only, being addressed to 
the mayor on account of the office which 
he held, although he was well known to be 
hostile to the principles which he (Mr. 
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Herries) professed. The other was private 
snd confidential. It so happened that 
those letters were transposed in the enve- 
lopes, and the confidential letter, addressed 
to the chairman of the committee, fell 
into the hands of the mayor; while the 
letter intended for the mayor was de- 
livered to the gentleman who was request- 
edto be the chairman of the committee. 
Now, he thought the House would admit 
that this would have been a very unfortu- 
nate circumstance if the letter intended for 
the chairman had contained any language 
which could have been twisted into a sup- 
port of the allegations embodied in this pe- 
tition. It contained nothing of the kind, 
and was, with some slight variations, only 
a mere repetition of the letter addressed to 
the mayor. Those variations related only 
to himself and to the peculiar grounds on 
which he hoped for the services of the 
gentleman applied to. So much for that 
part of the petition which sought to attach 
undue importance, and to give a false char- 
acter to these communications from Mr. 
Walford. But he now came to an impor- 
tant charge which was made against the 
Marquess of Exeter by the petitioners ; 
that which related to the dismissal of his 
tenants after the election, When he had 
seen the petition, he at once inquired 
whether the notices to quit, served by the 
agents of the Marquess of Exeter upon 
some of his tenants, subsequently to the 
election, were such as to afford just 
grounds for the allegations in the petition. 
He applied to the person most competent 
to afford him full and accurate information 
on the subject; and from that person, upon 
whom he could place the most entire re- 
liance for the accuracy and fidelity of his 
statement, he received the following com- 
munication :— 

“Ithink it right to put you in possession of 
the true facts of the case. ‘There were in all 29 
notices to quit given to tenants, for various rea- 
sons. Of these there were, of electors who had 
voted for Mr. Rolt, 12; for Lord Granby and 
Mr. Herries, 2; who had not voted at all, 2; and 
of persons not being in any way electors, 13.” 

Of the 29, then, there were 17 who could 
not be supposed to have received their dis- 
charges on account of the way in which 
they had voted; and he contended that the 
House had no right to infer that the re- 
maining 12 had been discharged on that 
ground. It had been asserted, that this 
was not a party petition; but he would 
Venture to say, that a more completely 
party petition had never been presented to 
that House. It was the production of the 
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Radical party, of whom there was a good 
sprinkling, some of them very respectable 
people, in Stamford, and who bore, as was 
the case in other places, very considerable 
animosity to the Conservative party. The 
petition was drawn up with great skill—he 
would rather say craft—and there was 
great unfairness in its representations. In 
order that the personal interference of the 
Marquess of Exeter might be inferred, it 
was stated that an old servant of the Mar- 
quess, who had been his tenant, and who 
had been served with a notice to quit, 
waited upon the Marquess, and stated that 
he had voted for Mr. Rolt by mistake, and 
that the Marquess replied that he did not 
believe in the mistake, and should not allow 
the notice to be withdrawn. Now, the fact 
was, that this person, who had been em- 
ployed in the artificers’ yard belonging to 
the Marquess, had been discharged from 
thence. He called upon the noble Lord, 
in all appearance artfully prepared on that 
subject, and thrust himself upon his notice 
to make his complaint, stating that he had 
voted for Mr. Rolt by mistake; in reply to 
which the Marquess merely said to him— 
**You are perfectly at liberty to vote as 
you please; but when you say you did not 
know which way you were voting, I cannot 
believe you.’’ He would not for a moment 
suppose that the House would attach the 
slightest importance to such a trumpery at- 
tempt as this to convert a very natural, and 
in all probability perfectly true, expression 
as this into a confirmation of the charges 
made against the noble Lord: although 
there was no want of cunning in the mode 
in which it was introduced. But the House 
would be still more disposed to treat it with 
the contempt which it deserved, when he 
informed them that at the time when the 
interview in question ‘ook place no notice 
to quit had been given to this man; and, 
moreover, that he was at this very time 
still a tenant of Lord Exeter. Having 
thus disposed of all that was really ma- 
terial in the charges against Lord Ex- 
eter, in the petition, he would come to 
one of the statements which it contained, 
which was beyond all question strictly 
true—that Lord Exeter possessed great 
property in Stamford and its neighbour- 
hood, and that by reason of that pro- 
pertyhe also possessed great influence in 
the borough. There could indeed, be no 
doubt that those who presented them- 
selves as candidates for that borough, 
would feel that his support, and coun- 
tenance, and influence, must greatly assist 
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them in their chance of obtaining the 
seat. The Marquess and his family had 
been closely connected with the borough 
for more than 300 years; and the great 
possessions which he was there master of, 
as well as the high rank and station which 
he filled, had descended to him through a 
long line of ancestry, from one of the most 
remarkable and most honoured statesmen 
in the history of this kingdom. What an 
imputation would it not be upon the char- 
acter of a nobleman so descended and so 
endowed if it could be truly said of him, 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his own princely abode, he possessed no in- 
fluence? Nothing less than the absence 
of those public and private virtues, which 
in this case no man who knew the noble 
Lord would assert to be wanting, could de- 
prive him of such influence. That such 
influence was truly legitimate and entirely 
consistent with the constitution of this 
country, he could not better show than in 
the words of the noble Lord now at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
well remembered to have heard those words 
delivered upon a most memorable occasion, 
and when he listened to them with great 
satisfaction, as some compensation at least 
for the distaste occasioned to him and 


those who thought as he did, by the pro- 
posal then made to Parliament by the no- 
ble Lord—he meant the announcement of 


the Reform Bill. On that great occasion 
the noble Lord said— 

“Tt may be said, that one great and injurious 
effect of the measure which I propose will be to 
destroy the power and privileges of the aristo- 
eracy. ThisI deny. I utterly deny that this plan 
can have any such effect. Where the aristocracy 
reside, receiving large incomes, performing im- 
portant duties, relieving the poor by charity, and 
evincing private worth and public virtue, it is not 
in human nature that they should not possess a 
great influence upon public opinion, and have an 
equal weight in electing persons to serve their 
country in Parliament. Though such persons 
may not have the direct nomination of Members 
under this Bill, I contend that they will have as 
much influence as they ought to have.” 


Such, and such only, was the influence 
which Lord Exeter possessed, and legiti- 
mately exercised. But there was another 
great authority in that House, who ad- 
dressed it in 1846, when Mr. Collett 
brought an accusation of interference at 
elections against certain Peers and great 
landed proprietors; and the object of which, 
like that of the present petition, was to 
attack the influence, not only of the aris- 
tocracy, but of the proprietary of the 
country. The right hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) then 
said— 
“ Now, to deny that Peers do exercise an in. 
fluence upon elections would be perfectly absurd ; 
and I hope the day may never come when the le. 
gitimate influence which they may exercise may 
be extinguished. But extinguish it, in fact, you 
cannot. Pass what laws you will, while the con. 
stitution of England continues, and while the 
feeling of Englishmen remains what it is, you 
never can extinguish that legitimate, influence of 
which I speak. Take the case, for instance, of a 
Peer of great property” — 
and here he (Mr. Herries) might be per. 
mitted to observe, that it might be almost 
imagined that his right hon. Friend had in 
his eye, while drawing this picture, the 
very nobleman now charged with such un- 
worthy practices by these petitioners— 
— the Lord Lieutenant of his county, having 
devoted his life to the performance of local duties 
—having been kind to his tenantry—having set 
an example of improvement in his neighbourhood 
—hbeing at the head of the local society of his 
county, not by rules, but by character and station 
—to tell me that you can extinguish that legiti- 
mate influence to which I allude—why it is out of 
the question! And God forbid that the day 
should ever arrive, when the virtues of a Peer 
should not have their proper influence upon so- 
ciety!” 
Such was the influence of the Marquess of 
Exeter; such was the wealth, and station, 
and conduct, and character, upon which 
that legitimate influence reposed, and 
which no attacks such as those which the 
petitioners directed against him could de- 
prive him of. He would detain the House 
no longer, but upon these grounds call 
upon it to reject the Motion. The greater 
part of the petition was unworthy of notice, 
was mere trash. With respect to that 
part of it which was of a more serious 
character, he must again repeat, that if 
the petitioners really believed that they 
could prove the facts which they brought 
forward—if they were truly honest in that 
belief—they had a remedy by the law of 
the land which they ought to have availed 
themselves of. 

Mr. HUME admitted that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made the best apology 
that could be offered by bring forward mat- 
ters which had nothing to do with the sub- 
ject. He had stated the Marquess of Ex- 
eter was a nobleman of great possessions, 
and of high character, benevolent, and re- 
spected by his tenants. The hon. and 
learned Member by whom the Motion was 
introduced had not used any expressions 
at all derogatory to the Marquess’s charac- 
ter; on the contrary, he admitted that it 
was deserving of respect. No one on that 
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side of the House would deny to property 
and character their legitimate influence; 
it was not against legitimate, but against 
illegitimate influence, that their efforts were 
directed. He had never heard a case 
more ably made out than that brought for- 
wardin support of the allegations in that 
long petition; and if the allegations of the 
petition were not proved, they at least de- 
manded inquiry. The character of the 
House was impugned by such statements; 
and if the House did not attend to reports 
of that kind, made time after time, its 
character would not be safe, nor could the 
principles of the constitution with regard 
to elections be preserved. The right hon. 
Gentleman had produced two letters from 
Mr. Higgs; but he had not admitted what 
the House had a right to conclude, that 
there were many doubts about the previons 
conduct of the Marquess of Exeter. He 
had forgotten former instances in which 
the Marquess had not confined himself to 
interfering in the election. There was a 


right hon. Gentleman sitting near him (Sir 
G. Clerk) who could tell him that the 
Marquess had not only interfered in the 
nomination, but had afterwards used inti- 
midation, because a vote had been given in 
Parliament in opposition to his own views. 


He considered the case for the petition to 
have been made out; but he cautioned 
hon. Gentlemen opposite against entertain- 
ing the idea that individual Members on 
that side of the House, who were in favour 
of changes in the representation, would 
ever refuse to property its just weight, or 
deny to noblemen and men of superior 
merit that just influence which they ought 
to possess, and which he hoped they always 
would possess. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY had 
expected that before the House went to a 
division, some Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government would rise and say a few 
words, in order to justify the vote which 
he believed they were prepared to give, to 
reconcile it with their exertions to shield a 
great Lord Lieutenant on a recent occa- 
sion. He should be unfit to represent a 
free constituency if he shrunk from his 
duty, and he certainly felt it to be his duty 
to call attention to what had been done by 
a Peer in a county before they proceeded 
to a vote in reference to what had been 
done by a Peer in a borough. Two peti- 
tions had been presented to the Crown, 
complaining of the conduct of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant; and on all occasions when such 
Petitions had been presented, an inquiry 
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had usually taken place under the direction 
of the Secretary of State. In the instance 
to which he referred, no notice was taken 
of the petitions. If any magistrate had 
been guilty of the same conduct as the 
Lord Lieutenant had been in the case to 
which he alluded, he would have been re- 
moved from the commission of the peace, 
and an officer in the Army would have lost 
his commission. The voters of the county 
which he represented, now felt that they 
had no chance of obtaining. redress at the 
hands of the Government. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, the House was 
not then called upon to decide upon the 
merits of Earl Fitzhardinge, or to pro- 
nounce an opinion with respect to any con- 
tested election. The question was one of 
a very different character; and he should 
regret to find any hon. Member voting in 
favour of the petition if he had not heard 
the admirable speech of his right hon. 
Friend. He appealed to any man who had 
heard that speech, whether the principal 
allegation in the petition, namely, that as 
to bargaining by promises and threats, and 
the allegation as to enforcing the threats, 
after adverse votes had been given, had 
been sustained ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, I 
think it right to state, as shortly as I can, 
the reasons which will govern my vote on 
this occasion. I wish to say also, that I 
have made up my mind upon this question 
with very considerable doubt; that I shall 
give my vote personally, after hearing the 
whole of the debate, upon my opinion; and 
I do not wish in any manner to influence 
the opinion of any other Member of the 
House who may have come to a different 
conclusion upon this, which, though a con- 
stitutional, is, at the same time, in a great 
degree, a personal question. Sir, this case 
has been brought forward in a petition very 
artfully drawn, going into minute details 
and into a number of circumstances, stat- 
ing that the petitioners do not wish to in- 
terfere with the legitimate influence of pro- 
perty, and, with great moderation, asking 
for some remedy against the grievances 
under which the petitioners declare they 
suffer. This petition, thus drawn up, has 
been very ably enforced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, in a speech like- 
wise very temperate in its tone, very clear 
in its statements, and very powerful in its 
arguments. The question is, whether we 
shall make any further inquiry on this oc- 
casion? Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Herries) met, in a most 
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powerful manner, the allegations of the 
petition and the question before us. He 
based his opposition, first, on the ground 
of the remedy sought for not being a right 
remedy, supposing the facts to be grounded 
in truth; and, secondly, he denied altoge- 
ther the main part of those facts. Now, 
with regard to the principal allegation, I 
own that my impression, from any recol- 
lection which I have of precedents in this 
House, and from what I have read in 
books concerning elections, and confirmed 
by so good an authority as the hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton (Mr. 
Cockburn), my impression is, I say, that 
supposing certain tenants of the Marquess 
of Exeter to have been told that they must 
give their votes according to the Marquess 
of Exeter’s wishes—supposing them like- 
wise to have been ejected from their tenan- 
cies in consequence of the votes they had 
given—yet, if those acts did not clearly 
affect the majority of votes at the election, 
the petitioners would not have had a re- 
medy before an Election Committee. That 
is certainly my impression with regard to 
the state of facts, supposing those facts to 
be proved. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
matter upon which we are asked to inquire, 
there is, in the first place, a statement that 
it has been a practice to let houses to ten- 
ants, in suitable and advantageous situa- 
tions, with a promise that they should keep 
them if they voted according to the wishes 
of the Marquess of Exeter; and a state- 
ment that they would be deprived of them 
if they did not. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has read a letter from an 
agent of the Marquess of Exeter entirely 
denying that such is the case. Now, if I 
am to give my own personal conviction, I 
must say that it agrees with the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. I do 
not think that such a declaration would 
have been made by the agent, who must 
have been cognisant of all the facts, if it 
were not founded in truth; and I cannot 
therefore believe that any such condition 
has been imposed on the tenants. At the 
same time, there is an allegation brought 
forward in this petition, signed by very 
respectable persons, as they are admitted 
to be, I think by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself—whether they belong to the Radi- 
cal party or to any other party, they are 
respectable in their station and character. 
This is their allegation; and although un- 
less there were some further statements in 
the petition, it might not be worth while 
to have an inquiry, yet I do think it would 
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be an advantage that there should be ap 
inquiry as to the facts, and that the public 
mind should not rest upon such allegations 
if they can be disproved. But, Sir, there 
is a further allegation to which the contra. 
diction is far less satisfactory—I mean 
with regard to the allegation, that certain 
tenants of the Marquess of Exeter, having 
given their votes in favour of another ean. 
didate than the one whom he favoured, had 
received notice to quit. The statement of 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
with regard to that allegation—and I must 
say that with regard to that part of the 
case my mind is not satisfied—is, that the 
occupation of these tenants was not put an 
end to in consequence of their votes at the 
election. With regard to that part of the 
case, too, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says, that for some years previously 
there had been a number of removals— 
in some cases exceeding, and in others 
falling short of those which occurred in 
the year 1847. That, I say again, is 4 
matter in which an examination should 
be made. The persons making those alle- 
gations having failed to prove that there 
was an evident political cause for those re- 
movals, and that there was a greater num- 
ber of tenants removed after the election 
than had been on ordinary occasions, the 
substance of their allegations would be 
likewise removed. Now, Sir, with respect 
to a matter in regard to which there are al- 
legations which may be proved, or of which 
the proof may fall short, with regard to 
the interference—I will not say of a Peer, 
but of a great landed proprietor, in the 
election of Members to serve in this House, 
is it worth while for us to-night to resolve 
that this House should institute a special 
Committeee of Inquiry? I should say 
that in voting that Committee of In- 
quiry, if the resolution of the House 
appointing that Committee were to be 
considered as in any way a condemna- 
tion of the conduct of the Marquess of 
Exeter, I should not concur in that vote; 
because, after hearing the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I cannot but think 
that it is extremely probable—indeed most 
probable—that the allegation will be dis- 
proved, and that the Marquess of Exeter 
will be shown to have acted as the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated, which 1s, 
that the Marquess of Exeter, having 
considerable influence — legitimate influ- 
ence—from his possession and property, 
that that influence was used in favour 0 
those who agree with him in that political 
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conduct which has never been concealed 
by him, and which is well known to the 
ublic from his votes in the other House of 
Parliament. If that influence, which may 
be fairly and legitimately exercised, be all 
that can be shown to have been used, and 
if those charges should prove to have been 
brought forward without being sustained, 
the public will be satisfied. And if, on 
the other hand, the allegations should re- 
ceive any further corroboration, then, cer- 
tainly, we should feel satisfied at the origi- 
nal institution of the inquiry. I certainly 
come to the conclusion, that those allega- 
tions having been thus made and thus sup- 
ported, it is far better that there should be 
some inquiry, than that by our vote to- 
night we should agree that no further in- 
quiry should take place; and I cannot 
leave entirely out of the question, any more 
than the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford the peculiar time at which this 
has occurred. If more is proved against 
the Marquess of Exeter than I believe is 
capable of proof, I believe there will be 
more advantage to the public by having 
the whole of the circumstances examined 
by a Committee, than by any one having it 
tosay that there was a strong case brought 
before the House—that the allegations were 


not disproved—but that the House of 
Commons were ready, on the mere state- 
ments of the opposite side, partially to 
give their verdict without any further evi- 


dence. These, Sir, are the convictions in 
my mind—not arrived at without great 
doubt; and, admitting the great power and 
ability of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stamford, I 
shall give my vote in favour of the institu- 
tion of the inquiry. 

Mr. BANKES said, he had heard with 
the deepest regret the speech of the noble 
lord. He regretted to find that the noble 
Lord was at this moment not only admit- 
ting the failure of the Reform Bill, which 
was to have set at rest all questions of 
bribery with regard to the constituencies, 
and charges of undue influence with regard 
to the aristocracy, but that he was shrink- 
ing from the principle he announced in in- 
troducing that Bill respecting the just and 
legitimate rights of the aristocracy. The 
noble Lord said he had come to the deter- 
mination to vote for inquiry, after much 
doubt, difficulty, and hesitation, and that 
it was not his desire to influence the vote 
of any hon. Member in the House; but the 
noble Lord knew very well that his speech 
would determine the judgment of the 
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House. And what was the tribunal to 
which this inquiry was to be referred? A 
tribunal which would conduct the inquiry 
without the sanction of an oath. The 
noble Lord must admit that the case was 
entirely without precedent, and if an in- 
quiry were granted no one could say what 
would be the end of it. Supposing the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Herries) turned out to be correct, and 
that the tenants of Lord Exeter who were 
displaced did not vote at all, where would 
the noble Lord be then? WHe (Mr. 
Bankes) could not but feel that the situa- 
tion in which the noble Lord placed his 
party in the House was a most unfortunate 
one. The grievance complained of was 
that of an election petition combined with 
a railway petition. This Mr. Newcomb, 
the petitioner, was obviously a great au- 
thority in Stamford. Ile was standing 
forward against the person whom he chose 
to consider the village tyrant of Stamford, 
and having failed on his election and rail- 
way petitions separately, he said, ‘‘ We 
will bide our time —-we will combine those 
several grievances, and hereafter we shall, 
when the proper time arrives, bring them 
before the House of Commons in another 
shape.” He now brought them forward, 
when the noble Lord said it was difficult to 
resist them on account of the political af- 
fairs of Europe ; but was it right for the 
head of the Government of Great Britain 
to take such a course in reference to a 
matter which he admitted to be so doubt- 
ful? He was surprised to find a states- 
man of the noble Lord’s experience and 
standing take such a course. 

Sir R. PEEL: I concur with the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government 
in thinking that the decision of this ques- 
tion involves judicial as well as political 
considerations. In discussing it I shall 
attempt to exclude from my mind any bias 
which might improperly interfere with ju- 
dicial determination; and, although I am 
not blind to the force of the arguments 
which the noble Lord has drawn from pass- 
ing events and the temper of the public 
mind, I think that in a matter, if not 
exclusively judicial, partaking largely of 
the judicial character, it is, on the whole, 
the wisest and safest course not to permit 
ourselves to be influenced by temporary 
and extrinsic considerations, but, on the 
contrary, to adhere to principles applicable 
to all times and all circumstances. It is 
of the utmost importance that the House 
should not lightly depart from the pre- 
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seribed mode by which the right of per- 
sons to sit in this House is determin- 
ed. We have ample experience in past 
history of the abuses, I may say the cor- 
ruption, which arises from permitting these 
matters to be decided by majorities. It is 
little more than 100 years since the termi- 
nation of the Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole; and every one who has paid the 
slightest attention to the history of that 
time is aware that Walpole’s fall was 
preceded by constant conflicts as to the 
right to seats in Parliament, and that the 
decisions of the House were given not 
upon the merits of the particular case, but 
as the results of regular party conflicts, 
the contending parties invariably voting on 
opposite sides according as party feeling or 
party interest determined them. The very 
vote which determined the fall of that great 
Minister was one connected with the right 
to sit for some small borough—Chippen- 
ham, I believe. The House was at length so 
satisfied of the danger of permitting these 
questions to be determined by party rather 
than by judicial considerations, that some 
twenty or thirty years after that period 
Mr. Grenville introduced a Bill which at- 
tempted to put a check to the abuse. Since 
the introduction of the Grenville Act, con- 
stant attempts have been made still further 
to remedy the abuse—I mean the abuse 
of permitting the judgment of the House 
in such matters to be influenced by party 
and purely political considerations; and no 
one has laboured more than the noble Lord 
to elevate the character of Parliament, and 
to insure that the decisions of the House 
should be founded upon judicial considera- 
tions. The question then arises, shall we 
now supersede the tribunal which is ap- 
pointed by law for the decision of these 
questions—a tribunal which has great 
powers adapted for the special purpose, 
conferred by Act of Parliament, one of 
them being the power of examining wit- 
nesses upon oath. As the law stands we 
have provided not only the means to decide 
judicially on contested claims to seats in 
Parliament, but also to check the prac- 
tice of bringing frivolous and unfounded 
charges of bribery or other malpractices, 
by taking the precaution of compelling 
those who prefer such charges to enter into 
recognisances as a guarantee for their sin- 
eerity ? Nothing can be more important 
than that a Member of Parliament should 
be able to exercise his functions indepen- 
dently, without molestation from parties 
preferring frivolous complaints. And if 
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there be any party to whom it is of impor. 
tance that the guarantees against such 
complaints should be maintained inviolate, 
it is the party which is in the minority, 
There would be the greatest danger to 
the free exercise of our functions in this 
House if a powerful majority could harass 
a minority, weak as far as numbers are 
concerned, by dispensing with the securi- 
ties which the law has wisely provided 
against frivolous complaints of undue elec. 
tion. At the same time I am willing to 
admit that if any special case of gross 
abuse is brought forward, we are not to be 
prevented by a rigid adherence to existing 
forms from exercising those functions with 
which this House, as the great inquisitorial 
tribunal of the country, is invested. Does 
this petition allege gross abuses, the in- 
vestigation of which is not provided for by 
law? It alleges distinct acts of bribery. 
I do not form that opinion from mere in- 
ference. In express terms the petitioners 
declare that— 

“ The interference of the Marquess of Exeter, 
without reference to his position as a Peer of 
Parliament, is a violation of the undoubted right 
of the electors of the said borough freely to elect 
Members of the said borough +o serve for them 
in Parliament, and amounts to systematic bribery 
and intimidation of the electors of the said bo- 
rough by him within the meaning and intent of 
the laws in force against bribery and intimida- 
tion.” 

And that is not a mere general allegation, 
for the petition continues :— 

“ That the said Marquess further interferes in 
the said elections by authorising and sanctioning 
promises in his name to many of the electors, 
that they shall occupy, as tenants, property be- 
longing to him in eligible situations in or near the 
said borough, provided they will vote for the can- 
didates nominated and selected by him, and by 
authorising and sanctioning threats in his name 
to many of the electors who are his tenants, that 
they shall be discharged from such tenancy if they 
do not vote for the candidates nominated and se 
lected by him.” 

There is a distinct allegation in the peti- 
tion, that the Marquess of Exeter said to 
many of the electors, ‘* You shall occupy 
houses at reduced rents in a favourable 
part of the borough, provided you give 
vote for the candidates of my choice. 
Who can doubt that that is an act of bri- 
bery ? The petitioners assert that they 
do not complain of an isolated case, but 
that there has been a systematic course 
of bribery. I ask, then, why did they not 
observe the law and usage of Parliament, 
and present:a petition at the time and ac- 
cording to the forms preseited by that law 
and usage? They did not do that; and is 
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there no danger, that if you permit persons 
to whom a tribunal is open—to whom you 
have given a power of appeal, provided 
they will only give a guarantee as to their 
sincerity—is there no danger, I ask, that, 
if you permit them to escape from that 
guarantee, and exempt them from the or- 
dinary conditions of inquiry, this series of 
Acts, beginning with Mr. Grenville’s Act, 
and terminating with the Act of the noble 
Lord, will be virtually superseded? Is 
there no danger that, instead of resorting 
toa judicial tribunal, you will have again 
appeals to this House, with the same re- 
sults—decisions on mere party grounds, 
and grievous injury to the character of the 
House of Commons? But you say that 
the petitioners are poor—that the Mar- 
quess of Exeter is very powerful—and that 
these persons, groaning under oppression, 
have at length approached Parliament 
with a petition. But you have provided 
for that case of poverty on the part of 
petitioners. The noble Lord, in 1842, 
foresaw that the Committee might neglect 
its duty—that there might be collusion— 
that the petition might not be proceeded 
with—that the party petitioning against 
the return, fearing exposure, might with- 
draw from the petition—and that the party 


returned might also, from fear of expo- 


sure, relinquish his seat. The noble Lord 
provided for these contingencies, and in 
that Act of 1842 which greatly widened 
the opportunities for parties to complain of 
bribery, inserted a provision that when 
a petition, alleging general bribery, is 
presented within, not a fortnight, but with- 
in three months after the commission of 
an act of bribery, the House may con- 
sent to entertain it, and appoint a Com- 
mittee, with all the powers of an ordi- 
nary Election Committee. In this case, 
therefore, if these petitioners, alleging 
systematic bribery, within three months 
after the commission of any act of bribery, 
had presented a petition in the ordinary 
way, this House was empowered to ap- 
point a tribunal for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into it. But does the case stop there ? 
Suppose the parties are so poor that it is 
impossible for them successfully to pro- 
secute the complaint, the noble Lord has 
provided— 

“That if the Committee shall report that there 
was reasonable and probable ground for the alle- 
gations of the petition, the said Committee shall 
have power to order that the costs of the peti- 
tioners shall be borne as in the case of a Commit- 


tee on any public matter ordered by the House of 
Commons.” 
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Now, has not the House, while it has taken 
precautions against frivolous and vexatious 
complaints, given every fair opportunity to 
aggrieved parties to be heard? I do not tie 
you down to the presentation of a petition 
within a fortnight of the meeting of Par- 
liament, but I ask you why the petitioners, 
who allege systematic bribery, did not take 
advantage of that clause in the Act which 
provides for the case, and ask for a Com- 
mittee ? Andif they were so distressed in 
their circumstances, that it was necessary 
for them to apply to Parliament in forma 
pauperis, why did they not take advan- 
tage of that other clause in the same Act 
which enables the Committee to give them 
their expenses? In considering this ques- 
tion I have endeavoured to exclude every 
other consideration than those of a judi- 
eial nature; and I feel satisfied there is 
danger of great public inconvenience if we 
depart from that course to which we have 
hitherto adhered, and teach petitioners 
that they are at liberty to exempt them- 
selves from the conditions we have thought 
fit to apply to the investigation of com- 
plaints of improper practices at elections. 
If such complaints are to be decided on by 
this House, not in a judicial but a political 
capacity, not by a Select Committee of 
seven Members, but according to the dis- 
cretion of some 400 or 500 Gentlemen in- 
fluenced by the natural bias, from which, 
whatever may be their attempt to purify 
their minds from party considerations and 
political feelings, they cannot entirely re- 
lieve themselves—all that we have hitherto 
done to ensure just decisions will have 
been done in vain. Upon these grounds I 
shall give my vote against the House set- 
ting an example which I think will be 
fraught with such evil consequences. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, the right hon. 
Baronet had spoken of the danger they 
would incur in bringing back to that 
House the consideration of election peti- 
tions, and the right of Members to sit in 
that House; but he begged to remind the 
House that they were not discussing the 
right of any Member to sit in that 
House. The petition was in no sense 
directed against any Member, but the 
question was, whether the Marquess of 
Exeter—assuming the petition to be true 
—or the inhabitants of Stamford, should 
return two Members for that borough. 
Then the right hon. Baronet said, the peti- 
tioners might have redress under an elec- 
tion petition; but that could not be, for sup- 
posing the petitioners were correct, and 
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there was systematic bribery, still it was by 
the noble Marquess, and not by a candidate 
or his agent. Then, said the right hon. 
Baronet, the 5th and 6th of Victoria had 
provided for this special grievance ; but if 
the petition were correct, the bribery was 
in placing persons in houses under the 
condition of voting for particular candi- 
dates; and, as the persons must have held 
their houses a year to enable them to vote, 
the bribery must be inferred to have taken 
place a year at least before the election; 
and the Act only provided that a petition 
should be presented within three months 
of the time the bribery was committed. 
Again, that Act applied in no sense to 
any case of intimidation, and yet that was 
nearly the whole case which the petition 
made out. And now he would ask any 
hon. Member in that Ilouse to point out 
any relief under any Act which these peti- 
tioners had? But were they to be wholly 
without a remedy; and if there were no 
statutory remedy, were the statements in 
this petition to remain a dead letter, and 
grievances of this kind not to be inquired 
into? If the question had résted on the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Herries) and the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Granby), he would have divided 
without any reply, because they had been 
compelled in substance to admit the whole 
case; but when he heard the powerful 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, and 
knew the impression it would produce, as 
everything that fell from him always must, 
he felt it was incumbent upon him to re- 
ply, and to restate the legal position of the 
ease. He was sorry the right hon. Baro- 
net had not been in the House when the 
state of the law had been so clearly and 
ably stated by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southampton. It had been ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Herries) that the announcement of his 
being a candidate was made to the 
principal inhabitants of Stamford by Mr. 
Walford, the London agent of the Mar- 
quess of Exeter, thus so far bearing 
out the statement of the petitioners 
in this respect. It was true the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that Mr. Walford 
was a friend of his own; but, considering 
that Mr. Walford had no connexion with 
the borough of Stamford, except as the 
solicitor for the Marquess of Exeter, it 
was a natural enough assumption on the 
part of the petitioners that the announce- 
ment was made to the inhabitants solely 
as the accredited agent of the Marquess. 
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How, of all his friends, the right hon, 
Gentleman had thought of selecting Mr, 
Walford to announce his appearance as a 
candidate, he (Mr. Wood) did not know; 
but it had been admitted that he had done 
so, and the statement of the petitioners 
had thus been so far confirmed. It had 
been further admitted, that fourteen per- 
sons who voted in favour of Mr. Rolt 
had been ejected. Having, then, the 
broad fact before them, that a number 
of persons had been ejected from prem- 
ises belonging to the Marquess of Exe- 
ter because they had voted against the 
candidates approved by him, and having 
this further fact, that the Statute 5 and 6 
Victoria provided no tribunal for cases of 
this description, he thought he had made 





out a clear case for the inquiry which he 


now sought. 


The House divided:—Ayes 178; Noes 


177: Majority 1. 


List of the Avzs. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Alcock, T. 
Baines, M. T. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T, 


Barnard, E. G, 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E. I. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Carter, J. B. 
Caulfeild, J. M. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowan, 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F, 
Devereux, J. T. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duncan, Visct, 
Duncan, G 


Dundas, Adm, 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L, 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 

Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gardner, R. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, J. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardcastle, J.A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henry, A. 
Heywood, J. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, W. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 





J. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
MGregor, J. 
Meagher, T’. 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, ¥ ‘ 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Morris, D. 


Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 


Mowatt, F. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 


Pendarves, E. W. W. 


Perfect, R. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, 0, 
Rice, E. R, 


Stamford 


Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, J. B. 


Somerville,rt. hn.SirW. 


Stansfield W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley,"J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Tufnell, H. 

Tynte, Col. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt hon. Sir C. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Wood, W. P. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn.C.T. 


List of the Nors. 


Adare, Visct. 
Alford, Viset. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Barkly, H. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 


Bentinck, Lord G. 


Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, W. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brackley, Visct, 


Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 

Buck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Cochrane, A. D. R. W.B. 


Cocks, T.S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 
Conolly, Col. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Currie, H. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 
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Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G. 

Drax, J.S. W. S. E, 
Drummond, H. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. N. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, 8. W. L. 
Frewen, C, H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Godson, R. 

Gooch, E. S. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 

Greene, T. 

Gwyn, H. 

Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir II. 
Hall, Col. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W.N. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, H. T. 
Hornby, J. 
Hudson, G. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. II. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H, 
Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned 
Twelve o’clock. 
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Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Earl of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Moore, G. II. 
Morgan, O. 
Napier, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plowden, W. H.C. 
Power, N. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Prime, R. 
Pugh, D. 
Reid, Col. 
Renton, J. C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymour, Sir H. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, IT. 
Stuart, J. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
‘Worcester, Marq. of 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Herries, rt. hon. J.C. 
Granby, Marq. of 


at a quarter past 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 15, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Minto; The 
Lord Melros; The Right Hon. Edward John Stanley, 
having been created Baron Eddisbury. 

Sat first—The Lord Abercromby, after the Death of his 
Father; The Lord Bateman, after the Death of his Fa- 
ther. 

Pus.ic BrLis.—2* Poor Removal; Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings Adjournment; Assig' t of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
tricts. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lords Campbell and Portman, 
and the Earl of Haddington, from the Magistracy and 
Council of the City of Glasgow, in favour of the Jews’ 
Disabilities Bill—By the Duke of Wellington, and the 
Earl of Eglintoun, from the Members of several Lodges 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, that the Provi- 
sions of the Benefit Societies Act may be Extended to 
that Order.—By the Bishop of Peterborough, and the 
Bishop of Norwich, from Members of the Church of 
England and Dissenters of a great number of Places, 
against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.— 
From Members of the Free Church of Cupar, Forfar, and 
other Places, for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for 
Churches (Scotland).—From the Guardians of the Poor 
of the Bedford Union, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Law of Settlement.—From the Baptists of Louth, that 
the System of Idolatry practised in India may no longer 
receive auly Support from the British Government.—From 
the Parish of Saint Elizabeth, Jamaica, complaining of 
Measures recently Adopted in regard to Colonial Produce. 
—From the Presbytery of Glasgow, against the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill, and the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill.—By the Bishop of Winchester, and the Earl of Gal- 
loway, from Wiltshire, Edinburgh, and other Places, 
against the Jewish Disabilities Bill—From Merchants’ 
House, Glasgow, against the Repeal or Alteration of the 
Navigation Laws.—From Woodbridge, Suffolk, for the 
Adoption of Measures for the Suppression of Seduction 
and Prostitution.—From the Tenant Farmers and others 
of Haddington, for the Repeal or Alteration of the Game 
Laws.—From the Protestant Clergy and Laity of Ireland, 
of Newry, and of Norwich, in favour of the National 
System of Education.—From the Mayor, Aldermen, &c., 
of Cork, for a Repeal of the Union.—From the Church 
of England Schoolmasters’ Association, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, against any Addition to the Conditions of Parlia- 
mentary Grants to National Schools. 





THE LATE LORD ASHBURTON. 

Lorp STANLEY, in moving that the 
name of Lord Redesdale be substituted for 
that of the late Lord Ashburton, in the 
Committee on Banking, said: My Lords, 
I must on this occasion advert to the great 
and severe loss which this Committee and 
your Lordships’ House have sustained by 
the death of my noble Friend Lord Ash- 
burton. Although my noble Friend had 
arrived at that time of life when it was 
not reasonable to expect that his life would 
be protracted for any very lengthened 
period, yet those Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House who have been serving on 
this Committee have had the opportunity 
of observing and noticing how entirely un- 
clouded was the power of his intellect, how 
clear was his mind, and how valuable were 
the experience and information which he 
brought to bear upon the very important 





subject which occupied his anxious atten, 
tion even to the last week or fortnight of 
his life. I am sure, that although my late 
noble Friend was not a frequent speaker 
or debater in this House, yet those of your 
Lordships who had the opportunity of see. 
ing and knowing him must be well aware, 
and will appreciate with me, of how much 
greater value and importance than could 
have been the powers of the highest elo. 
quence were the clear and impartial judg. 
ment and the candid spirit which he brought 
to bear upon every subject, and that wide 
practical experience which he possessed, 
more especially, upon mercantile subjects— 
subjects to which he had devoted the stady 
and observations of a long life—which im. 
parted to all his opinions the highest autho- 
rity. Iam sure I may add that that ge. 
neral amiability, that uniform courtesy and 
kindness, not only of mind but of manner 
and heart, which characterised my noble 
Friend, must have rendered it impossible 
that he should have left behind him a single 
enemy, personal or political. Those who 
were admitted to the honour of this private 
friendship will feel more than others the 
loss which the country has sustained—a 
loss which will be long felt by all who knew 
how to value his high qualities, his private 
worth, and public honour, I trust I shall 
be pardoned for having occupied your Lord- 
ships’ attention with these few words. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he had enjoyed the acquaintance and 
friendship of Lord Ashburton from his ear- 
liest years—an elder date than even that 
of the noble Lord opposite, inasmuch as 
his (the Marquess of Lansdowne’s) life had 
been longer than that of the noble Lord. 
That friendship had continued undisturbed 
for something like forty years, and he had 
had ample opportunity of corroborating all 
that the noble Lord had said concerning 
the high character and talents, the ami- 
ability of disposition, and the enlarged ex- 
perience of his deceased friend. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he also 
had been acquainted with Lord Ashburton 
for more than forty years, and had been 
his fellow-labourer in several most impor- 
tant Parliamentary discussions. He felt 
it difficult to express his feelings on this 
occasion; but he could not avoid at least 
expressing how entirely he agreed with all 
that had fallen from his two noble Friends 
respecting the high character, the extra- 
ordinary candour, and the sound under- 
standing of Lord Ashburton. The last 
time he had seen Lord Ashburton he was 
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ing to the house of a brother who had 
died. Another had died ten days before; 
thus the three brothers had all died within 
the space of a month. 

Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
ADJOURNMENT BILL, 

Lorp STANLEY moved the Second 
Reading of the above Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that he did 
not rise to oppose the second reading of 
this Bill, but he felt it to be his duty to 
offer some observations to their Lordships 
with respect to the enactments which it 
contained. The question was whether the 
Bill would be a proper remedy for an evil 
which could not be denied. He must con- 
fess, though the Bill was approved of by 
most of his noble Friends, yet so many 
difficulties presented themselves to his 
nind in relation to its provisions, that he 
could not refrain from stating them then 
to their Lordships. The Bill would intro- 
duce a very important change in the work- 
ing of our constitution. We must take 
care, therefore, that we did not cause 
greater inconveniences by our legislation 
than those which the measure was intended 
to remove. He objected to the novel 
power of retaining Bills from Session to 
Session which was proposed by this Bill. 
The proposed change might be sometimes 
employed as a strong argument in the 
hands of an Opposition for the postpone- 
ment of a measure which it might be of 
the utmost importance to pass speedily; 
and it was obvious also, that there might 
be a great change of circumstances in 
the interval between one Session and an- 
other. He admitted that the evil which 
the noble Lord sought to remedy was one 
of great magnitude: it arose from the un- 
reasonable jealousy of the House of Com- 
mons as to Money Bills, which prevented 
the origination of measures in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and from the waste of time 
in the House of Commons, which was most 
lamentable, unless it had very much amend- 
ed its ways since he was a Member of that 
House. Some specific remedy would, he 
believed, be found absolutely necessary; 
and, as in the Congress of America, some 
limit, he thought, must be imposed upon 
the length of the speeches, and upon the 
duration of Committees. He feared that, 
unless some regulations of this nature were 
adopted, the public business would be alto- 
gether obstructed. He hoped, however, 
that, ere long, the House of Commons 
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would relax the severity of their rules with 
respect to money clauses, although he de- 
sired that the privilege of voting supplies 
should always remain with that House; 
but if they would limit their privilege to 
some extent, many more Bills might be 
originated in that House, and much of the 
difficulty got rid of. For these reasons, 
although he would not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, he doubted whether it 
would not be desirable to seek another re- 
medy. 

Lord REDESDALE felt that there 
were strong constitutional objections to 
this measure, which was wholly unprece- 
dented. The resolutions which had been 
passed of late for suspending Private Bills 
had been carried to a very mischievous ex- 
tent; but the mischief of proceeding legis- 
latively was still greater. Hitherto these 
matters had been regulated most conve- 
niently by ancient usage; and if this door 
for legislation were once opened, it would 
never be closed. Legislation ought to be 
adapted to all periods—as well periods of 
excitement as of quict; and it was easy 
to conceive what scrious consequences 
might follow from a measure of this de- 
scription in times of public disturbance. 
Disputes between the two Houses might be 
greatly aggravated by it. For his own part 
he did not consider the evil to be so great as 
other noble Lords did; and the true cause 
of complaint seemed to him to be not so 
much the want of time as the lateness of 
the period of the Session at which the 
Bills arrived, when many noble Lords had 
left town, and the House was but thinly 
attended. The evil rested with the other 
House of Parliament, and not that House; 
and, although he did not think that the 
American regulations suggested by the 
noble Lord opposite would exactly suit the 
constitution of the House of Commons, he 
hoped that that House would seriously con- 
sider the inconvenience which resulted from 
the great delay that occurred in sending 
up Bills to that House. He should not 
move their Lordships to reject the Bill; 
but he felt bound to state the difficulties 
which he felt respecting it. 

Eart GREY said, that the two noble 
Lords who had last spoken had rested their 
opposition to the Bill on the most far- 
fetched objections conceivable; and unless 
some better objections could be urged 
against it, he thought that the House 
ought to agree to the measure. It was 
said that the present practice was estab- 
lished by long usage; but if it were incon- 
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venient, it was the duty of the House to 
reform it. He thought that the course 
which had been pursued with respect to 
Railway Bills had been attended with great 
convenience; and this Bill was intended to 
apply a remedy somewhat similar to public 
measures. It was no answer to this pro- 
posal that the House of Commons might 
alter and reform its practice; because it 
was the duty of that Ilouse, so far as was 
in its power, to repair mischiefs which were 
confessed, and to secure for itself, that of 
which it was now deprived, ample leisure 
to deliberate upon and consider all the 
measures presented to it. In this House 
they were to consider, not what would be 
the best law in itself, but what would be 
the best which, in the existing state of 
public opinion and of the conflicting in- 
terests, the majority of the other House 
of Parliament could be brought to con- 
sider. The measure was not intended to 
be applicable to all Bills; and he agreed 
with the noble Lord that there might be 
some difficulty in being able to know be- 
forehand what measures should be passed, 
or what might be postponed. He could 
not agree, however, with the suggestion 
that a clause should be added, providing 
that no adjourned Bill should be taken up 
in any succeeding Session without the dis- 
tinct consent of the House in which it 
originated, It was a poor compliment to 
either House, to suppose that they would 
pass measures as permanent, which the 
course of a very few months would show 
not to be required. In fact, when mea- 
sures were required which were based on 
temporary circumstances they were always, 
as the experience of the present Session 
showed, passed only for a limited time. On 
the whole, therefore, he would give his 
support to the Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM felt that this mea- 
sure was intended to remove a great and 
erying evil; but still he must confess he 
felt considerable difficulties with regard to 
it, and these were increased by the sug- 
gestions which had been thrown out by the 
noble Lord near him (Lord Redesdale), 
which would go, in fact, totally to alter 
the measure. Until, therefore, he should 
see the Bill in print in some of its later 
stages, he could not quite make up his 
mind with regard to it. He thought they 
ought, as much as possible, to avoid en- 
tering into any new course of legislation; 
but this involved such a change, for it was 
the first time that it was proposed to regu- 
late by statute the Standing Orders of 
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either House of Parliament. With regard 
to the remarks of his noble Friend opposite 
(Earl Grey), he had totally misapprehended 
the requirement of his noble Friend (Lord 
Redesdale), who did not assume that either 
House might act capriciously, but who as. 
sumed that circumstances might arise 
which would alter their opinion, and yet 
one Louse would be tied to the expression 
of an opinion delivered in the former Ses. 
sion, while the other House would be free 
to form a judgment with all the advantage 
of prolonged experience. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, one objection 
to this clause would be, that it would give 
the House of Commons the power, by their 
objecting to postpone a measure, to force 
their Lordships to proceed with its con- 
sideration, at the expense of other Bills 
which were of equal or greater importance, 
though there was less excitement attend- 
ing them. With regard to the Bill itself, 
one objection to it was, that it would pre- 
vent any great measure from being in fu- 
ture originated in their Lordships’ House, 
and would reduce them to the condition of 
being only called upon to revise Bills sent 
up to them from the Commons. This, he 
thought, was a great evil at the present 
time, and it would be greatly aggravated 
by the passing of such a measure as this, 
The noble Earl (Earl Grey) had urged that 
their Lordships were to look not so much 
to what was the best measure in itself, but 
what was the best which, under existing 
circumstances, the House of Commons 
might be induced to pass. Now, he thought 
that was an unfortunate system. He must 
confess he thought there was a class of 
Bills, such as the Sanitary Bill, the Metro- 
politan Buildings Bill, and others, which, 
like them, interfered to a large extent with 
private interests, and which, on that ac- 
count, were not likely to pass in a perfect 
form through the House of Commons, which 
might very advantageously be allowed to 
originate with their Lordships. It might 
be that the House of Commons, owing to 
the influence of private parties, might not 
adopt the whole of the measures as passed 
by their Lordships; but there would be 
this advantage, that the public would have 
before them what he would call a model 
Bill, and that, although some portion of it 
might be objected to at first, yet the other 
portions would probably be adopted in 4 
future Session. He would reserve his fur- 
ther opinion on this Bill till it got into 
Committee; and if the noble Lord should 
then propose any improved method of ear- 
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rying out his object, he (Lord Beaumont) 
would only be too happy to support it; but 
if it stood in its present form he should 
yote against it. 

The Eart of DEVON was understood 
to support the Bill, and suggested that 
when the House of Commons sent up a 
Bill to their Lordships, they might then 
signify their assent to its being passed 
either in that or the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not disposed to retract the favourable opi- 
nion he had expressed when the Bill was 
first introduced, especially as he felt it 
would tend to remove the great evil of 
hasty and hurried legislation which had 
eaused the unseemly practice, grown of 
late years almost into a system, of bring- 
ing in Acts to amend Acts that had passed 
only the previous Session. There were, 
no doubt, many difficulties in the way, but 
there were none which might not, he 
thought, be overcome. For instance, there 
was no doubt that the Bill interfered, to a 
certain extent, with the prerogative of the 
Crown to put a stop to Bills that were 
pending before either House by the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. This might be 
obviated, however, by the consent of the 
Crown being given through Her Majesty’s 
advisers in each individual case, in the 
postponement of Bills to the succeeding 
Session, in the way proposed. 

Lorp STANLEY replied: My Lords, I 
need hardly say that I receive with respect 
and thankfulness the suggestions which 
have been made by noble Lords, intended 
to further the object which alone I have 
in view in bringing forward this measure 
—the facilitating and improving the legis- 
lation of the two Houses of Parliament. 
In the present state of the House, and at 
the present hour, there is no inducement to 
discuss the principle of the measure, even 
if that were necessary—which I conceive 
it is not; and, therefore, I shall very short- 
ly allude to one or two topics introduced by 
noble Lords as suggestions, made partly 
with regard to the details, and partly with 
regard to the principle of the measure. 
The last suggestion made by the noble 
Marquess I anticipated when I opened the 
Bill to your Lordships; for I admitted that 
this was, to some extent, an interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown; and I 
stated, that as it was practically, or rather 
theoretically, a diminution of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, it could not properly 
pass without the consent of the Crown 
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being signified at some one or other stage of 
the Bill, by Her Majesty’s advisers. But 
the question of prerogative appears to me 
to be entirely altered, if I rightly under- 
stand the suggestion of the noble Mar- 
quess, that the consent of the Crown should 
be taken as a necessary preliminary to 
every proceeding under this Bill. If 
that was the case, the practical effect 
would be, ‘that the Ministers who exer- 
cised for the time being the power of ad- 
vising the Crown, would have the abso- 
lute power of putting a veto upon the 
postponement of every individual measure. 
I think that would be an inconvenience 
of no inconsiderable amount. Sure it is, 
that it is the prerogative of the Crown 
to stop the progress of any measure by 
the prorogation of Parliament; and this 
measure does not propose to touch that 
prerogative, except in cases where there is 
a distinct resolution by one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament that some certain 
measure or measures shall be postponed. 
But, my Lords, it would be an extreme 
case to suppose that when a measure has 
been passed by a majority in one House, 
and a majority in the other was willing to 
pass it after postponement, for the purpose 
of due consideration, the Ministers of the 
Crown should seek to interpose the prero- 
gative for the purpose of defeating it. 
Such an extreme case as this is hardly to 
be supposed in the present day. But the 
power would still be left to the Crown if 
such an extreme case should arise, because 
if a Bill were adjourned to another Session, 
this measure required that it should be ad- 
journed to a fixed and appointed day; and 
the Crown might then interfere, and, by 
the exercise of its prerogative in proroguing 
Parliament beyond the day fixed upon, put 
an effectual stop to the progress of the mea- 
sure. The objections which were urged to 
this measure by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Campbell) were of two kinds—tech- 
nical and constitutional. One of his tech- 
nical objections was, that this Bill recog- 
nised distinctions, such as the second and 
third readings of Bills, which were not pre- 
scribed by law. Now, I do not conceive 
that this can form any objection to the 
measure, because, in recognising these 
stages, we do not give them any validity 
in law, but simply recognise them as stages 
through which the measure has to pass. 
The noble and learned Lord objected to 
the Bill on the ground of innovation, and 
that an organic change would be thereby 
introduced, My Lords, I am of a very 
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different opinion; and I think it would be 
somewhat odd to see the noble and learned 
Lord resisting innovation, and myself pro- 
moting and pushing it forward. And yet 
no other argument except one equally fu- 
tile—that of a danger of collision between 
this House and the House of Commons— 
has been urged against this Bill. No sys- 
tem of legislation can be worse than that 
which is already existing in the months of 
July and August. I cannot see any dif- 
ference, however, between postponing Bills 
from July to February, and postponing them 
from February to July. It is true, in point 
of fact, that with respect to the introduction 
and progress of Bills, one Session of Par- 
liament is regarded as one Parliament. 
But that is the very reason why it is ne- 
cessary to introduce this measure. Sug- 
gestions as to saving time by restricting 
the extent of speeches are for the consi- 
deration of the other House of Parliament; 
but I have no desire to see the introduction 
of an hour-glass or a president’s hammer 
to inform the speaker that his time is ex- 
hausted, any more than I have to see an 
arrangement adopted by which Bills shall 
after the lapse of a given time, be reported 
in an undigested shape. The object of the 
present measure is to give facilities to both 
Houses of Parliament for the despatch of 
public business, without in any degree in- 
terfering with the powers they now pos- 
sess; and the nature of the evil to be re- 
medied will be understood from the position 
of the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, 
which, having been introduced into your 
Lordships’ House in the month of June, 
when Parliament might rise in July, could 
not well receive that consideration from the 
House of Commons which its importance 
demands. In conclusion I beg to state that 
I shall be happy to adopt any suggestions 
which may have the effect of improving 
the Bill. 
Bill read a second time. 
Ifouse adjourned. 


TOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 15, 1848. 


Minutes]. New Writ. For the County of Chester 
(Northern Division), v. the Right Hon. Edward John 
Stanley, now Lord Eddisbury. 

Pusuic BiLts.—1° Qualification and Registration of Elcc- 
tors (Ireland); Elections and Polling Places (Ireland). 

Reported.— Public Health, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. W. J. Fox, from Old- 
ham, for Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. J. E. 
Denison, from Owners of Land, in Norwell (Nottingham), 
for Alteration of the Law respecting Church Leases.—By 
Mr. G. Cavendish, from Buxton, in the Diocese of Lich- 
field, against any Alteration of the Law affecting the pre- 
sent Standard of Doctrine of the Church of England.— 
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By Lord Ashley, from Bath, and Admiral Gordon, from 
the Presbytery of Ellon (Aberdeen), against the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill.—By General Arbuthnott, from Stone. 
haven, and its Vicinity, and by other Hon. Members, 

from several Places, for Better Observance of the Lori's 
Day.—By Sir John Hope, from the Presbytery of Edin. 
burgh, against the Marriages (Scotland) Bill (1847),—By 
General Caulfield, from the Presbyterian Congregation of 
Clare, and by other Hon. Members, from a great man 

Places, in favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) 
Bill.—By Mr. Scully, from the Presbyterian Co 

tion of Clonmel, complaining of the Withdrawal of the 
Regium Donum.—By Mr. Shafto Adair, from Camby 

for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates,—By 
Mr. Smollett, from Dumbarton, for Inquiry into the 
Excise Laws.—By Mr. Headlam, from Newcastle-upon 

Tyne, and its Vicinity, for Alteration of the Legacy 
Duties.—By Mr. Blewitt, from Newport, for Discourage. 
ment of Beer Houses.—By Mr. Packe, from several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man. 
chester Unity, for an Extension of the Benefit Societies 
Act.—By Lord Ashley, from Bath, and other Places, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill— 
By Mr. W. Miles, from Woodville, in the Diocese of 
Peterborough, for Alteration of the Law respecting Edu- 
eation.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from Abbeymahon 
and Templequinlan, and several other Places in Ireland, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Chureh Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Bright, 
from Alexander Robb, Surgeon, Glasgow, for Inquiry 
into Glasgow Riots.—By Mr. Bond Cabbell, from Mem- 
bers of the alleged Lunatics’ Friend Society, for Alteration 
of the Law of Lunacy.—By Lord George Bentinck, from 
Directors of the Chamber of Cc and Manuf 

in Glasgow, and by Mr. Smollett, from Dumbarton, 
against Repeal of Navigation Laws.— By Admiral Gordon, 
from the Parochial Schoolmasters of the Presbytery of 
Deer, for Ameliorating their Condition.—By Mr. French, 
from Proprietors and Landholders of R , for 
Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Smollett, 
from Bonhill, for Amendment of the Poor Law (Seot- 
land).—By Mr. Philip Bennet, from Woodbridge (Suf- 
folk), and its Neighbourhood, for Alteration of the Law as 
regards Promiscuous Intercourse of the Sexes,—By Mr. 
Beckett, from Leeds, and by other Hon. Members, from 
several Places, for Alteration of the Public Health Bill.— 
By Captain Fordyce, from Aberdeen, suggesting Loans 
on Railways.—By Sir John Hope, from the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, against Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill (1847).—By General Arbuthnott, from Justices of 
the Peace of Kincardineshire, and by Colonel Mure, from 
Renfrew, for the Completion of the Survey of Scotland, 











THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of the whole House on the Na- 
vigation Laws, and on the laws relating 
to the regulation of ships and seamen, 
read. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the chair, 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, no 
ground had been shown for going into 
Committee on this subject. The House 
had had no report from the Committee 
appointed to consider the question, recom- 


mending any alteration in the existing law, | | 


and no large number of petitions had been 
presented, either from the consumers oF 
from the importers of foreign products, 
praying for any change. It must be re 
membered that this subject was under the 
consideration of a Committee of the other 
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House of Parliament; and he thought, on 
the grounds he had mentioned, and con- 


sidering also the peculiar state of Europe,’ 


that there was no reason why the House 
should enter, at the present moment, on the 
consideration of this important question. 
Hehad hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would at least have given the House an 
outline of the changes he proposed to in- 
troduce before he asked them to go into 
Committee. He did not wish to throw any 
difficulty in the way of a fair and open 
discussion on this important subject; but 
he thought it would be better if the right 
hon. Gentleman would make some state- 
ment as to his intentions, and the charac- 
ter of his resolutions, before he asked the 
House to resolve itself into Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE understood that 
the objection of the hon. Gentleman was, 
that the statement of the Government on 
this subject could be made more conve- 
niently and more regularly in the House 
itself than in Committee. Now, he con- 
sidered that the rule the House had esta- 
blished, that statements on questions of 
this nature should be made in Committee 
rather than in the House itself, rested upon 
a better foundation than mere form. He 
believed it was for the convenience of the 
House that that practice should be observ- 
ed, and on this ground he would object to 
make his statement before the Speaker 
left the chair. The hon. Member for 
Westmoreland (Mr. Alderman Thompson) 
was too old a Member of that House not 
to know that he would have many oppor- 
tunities of expressing his opinions on the 
plan proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. His noble Friend at the head of 
the Government (Lord J. Russell) had the 
other night intimated his intention not to 
gointo any discussion on this subject to- 
night, but to propose that the discussion 
of the plan should be postponed for a week, 
in order to afford ample time for its consi- 
deration. The hon. Member for West- 
moreland would, therefore, have a full op- 
portunity on Monday next of expressing 
his sentiments on the subject. He might 
take this opportunity of referring to a ques- 
tion which had been put to him on a for- 
mer occasion by the noble Member for 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), who had asked 
him whether he would consent to print in 
the Votes of to-day the resolution he in- 
tended to propose to-night. For the same 
reason he had assigned against making his 
statement before going into Committee, he 
had also declined to accede to the sugges- 
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tion of the noble Lord. The obvious effect 
of such a proceeding would be that the 
debate would take place on the question 
that the Speaker leave the chair, instead 
of in Committee of the whole House. The 
right hon. Member for Stamford (Mr. Her- 
ries) had recommended him, instead of 
moving a general resolution, to indicate, 
at least generally, the views and intentions 
of the Government on this subject. He 
had acceded, as far as he could, to that 
suggestion, and had framed his Motion in 
such a manner as to indicate generally the 
outlines of the scheme it was his intention 
on the part of the Government to submit 
to the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON fully concurred in the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for West- 
moreland. The question might well have 
been postponed for another year. In the 
present state of public business, and in so 
advanced a stage of the Session, the sub- 
ject ought not to have been introduced at 
all; and at all events some grounds ought 
to be laid for going into Committee. 

Mr. HERRIES knew that there were 
precedents for going into Committee to re- 
ceive the statement; but there were other 
cases, and he believed they were the more 
numerous (especially where the subject was 
of great importance), where the Minister 
thought it his duty to state his reasons for 
inviting the House to go into Committee. 
He had not come with a determination to 
oppose a dogged resistance to any change; 
but he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
ought, for the satisfaction of the House, 
generally to unfold the views with which 
he was disposed to make some change, 
and to state in what respect the law re- 
quired amendment; and when the House 
should get into Committee, then would be 
the time to state more in detail what the 
proposed changes were. 

Captain HARRIS was convinced that 
the House could not prudently come to 
any decision without further evidence on 
the most important point of all—the man- 
ning of the Navy. It was a singular and 
unaccountable fact, that only one naval 
officer had been examined before the Com- 
mittee on this most important branch of 
the subject. The evidence of that officer 
was notoriously incorrect. Sir James Stir- 
ling had stated that only one-tenth of the 
seamen in the Royal Navy had been supplied 
from the merchant service. A Commission 
appointed by the Admiralty to investigate 
the subject, had reported that two-fifths 
came from thence. Other parts of that evi- 
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dence were equally erroneous, and calcu- 
lated to mislead. He (Captain Harris) 
would prove in Committee what he now 
advanced; and he entreated hon. Mem- 
bers not to pledge themselves by speech or 
vote, until fresh evidence on this point— 
on which hinged the naval supremacy and 
existence of this empire—was laid before 
them. He would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity in Committee of moving that the 
Chairman report progress and ask leave 
to sit again in a month, to allow of the 
evidence taken before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Navigation Laws now sitting 
being laid before the House. 


Mr. HUDSON considered that the 
House might very well go into Com- 
mittee without any statement being made, 
if the House were unanimous upon the 
subject; but the Committee ought not to 
be pressed when a large section of the 
House objected to it. It was not fair to 
those who thought it doubtful whether an 
alteration of the navigation laws should take 
place at this moment; he would not say that 
some alteration might not take place with 
advantage, but the Motion ought not to be 
made without explanation. The resolu- 
tion had been handed to two or three per- 
sons behind the right hon. Gentleman; but 
he had not had the courtesy to show it to 
that (the Opposition) side. 

Mr. THORNELY reminded the House 
that, according to its standing orders, any 
Bill relating to trade, or alterations of the 
laws concerning trade, must originate in a 
resolution come to in a Committee of the 
whole House. If hon. Members objected 
entirely to any the least alteration of the 
Navigations Laws—[Mr. Hupson: No!] 
—they might properly oppose the going in- 
to Committee. Many extensive shipown- 
ers agreed that certain existing regulations 
were most absurd—such as that which 
prohibited the produce of Asia, Africa, 
and America being imported from Europe; 
but, in order to get rid of that, the House 
must go into Committee. 

House in Committee. 


On the Motion of Mr. Lasoucnenr, the 
following passage of the Lords Commis- 
sioners’ Speech at the opening of the Ses- 
sion was read by the Clerk at the table :— 


“ Her Majesty recommends to the consideration 
of Parliament the Laws which regulate the Navi- 
gation of the United Kingdom, with a view to 
ascertain whether any changes can be adopted, 
which, without danger to our maritime strength, 
may promote the Commercial and Colonial Inter- 
ests of the Empire.” 





Mr. LABOUCHERE spoke as follows:# 
—Mr. Bernal, in rising to redeem the 
pledge which was given in the Speech of 
Her Majesty, at the commencement of the 
present Session, by bringing before the 
attention of the Committee the subject of 
the Navigation Laws, I assure them that | 
am deeply conscious of the weight and re. 
sponsibility of the task which has devolved 
upon me. I know that those laws have 
long been regarded among us with a reye. 
rence inferior only to that which we are 
accustomed to pay to those immortal sta. 
tutes which are the bulwarks and safe, 
guards of our constitutional liberties, [| 
am aware that they have been defended 
by some of our greatest statesmen, and 
eulogised by some of our wisest philoso. 
phers and historians. But, on the other 
hand, I may venture to remind the Com. 
mittee that they have been subject to fre. 
quent changes and alterations. It was re. 
marked long ago by the sagacity of Mr. 
Burke— 

“If the Navigation Act is suffered to run the 
full length of its principle, and is not changed and 
modified according to the change of times and 


fluctuations of circumstances, it must do great 
mischief, and frequently even defeat its own pur- 


pose.” 

And if the changes which I am about to 
recommend to the Committee are of a far 
more vital and extensive description than 
any that have been previously proposed to 
Parliament, I entreat them to consider, at 
the same time, how everything else has 
been changing around us. What changes, 
even in our own times, have we not witness- 
ed, in all the circumstances that affect the 
commercial and industrial position of the 
country! The emancipation of the great 
South American colonies—the introduction 
of steam navigation-—that awakened spirit 
of rivalry which a long peace has caused 
among all the nations of the world in the 
race of mercantile prosperity—and, above 
all, those great changes which we our- 
selves have adopted in our whole system of 
protection, and of the system under which 
our trade is conducted. These events, 
although crowded into a few years, have 
done the work of centuries, and they ren- 
der it necessary that the House should 
well consider what may have been their 
effect upon our navigation laws, and what 
course it may behove us to pursue in re- 
ference to those objects which it professes 


to maintain—objects which no man can be | 





* From a corrected Report, published by 
Ridgway. 
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more anxious to see secured than I am my- | country and navy, have made like penal laws 


self—I mean the commercial greatness of | 
the country, and the continuance of its’ 
military and naval power. The Committee | 
will perhaps allow me, in a very rapid and 
neral manner, to call their attention to | 
the changes that have taken place in the | 
navigation laws in this country. I believe | 
the first navigation law which is to be. 
found on our Statute-book was enacted in | 
the fifth year of the reign of Richard II.; | 
and it contains perhaps the strongest pro- | 
yisions that are to be found in the whole , 
code. It enacts broadly— 


| 


against such as should ship out of their countries 
in any other vessels than of their several coun- 
tries and dominions; by reason whereof there 
hath not only grown great displeasure between 
the foreign princes and the kings of this realm, 
but also the merchants have been sore aggrieved 
and endamaged.” 


The principle adopted by Queen Eliza- 
beth was very much the principle that pre- 
vailed generally in those times, and indeed 
which to a very considerable degree pre- 
vails at the present day on the part of 
other commercial nations of the world. At 
that time, I believe, every nation that en- 


“That no subject of the King should ship any joyed any foreign trade at all put distine- 
merchandise outwards or homewards in any but | tive duties upon produce imported in alien 


ships of the King’s liegeance, on pain of for- 
feiting all merchandise shipped in any other 
vessel,” 

This Act only lasted a single year; it was 
found necessary to alter it the next year, 
and foreign ships were allowed to be em- | 
ployed, if English ships could not be pro- | 
eured. A few years later it was enacted 
that English ships should only have rea- 
sonable rates of freight; and afterwards 
a law was introduced to fix a tariff of the 
maximum of the freights to be charged by 
vessels carrying between the ports of Eng- 
land and the principal ports of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. The distinctive charac- 
ter of this system was plainly that of ex- 
clusive monopoly and restriction. It last- 
ed, with some modifications, but without 
departing from this main principle, to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; but in the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth a very remark- 
able change took place. The Parliament 
of Queen Elizabeth passed a statute which 
altogether reversed the principle of the 
navigation laws which had previously ex- 
isted, and adopted, instead of an absolute 
exclusion of the foreigner, the principle of 
protection by means of differential duties, 
allowing foreign ships to come to this coun- 
try as well-as English ships, but imposing 
a differential duty upon goods imported in 
foreign bottoms as contradistinguished 
from goods imported in English bottoms; 
and, as was much the habit in those days, 
the preamble of this Act set out much 
more frankly than, I think, we are accus- 
tomed to do, the reasons which induced the 
Legislature to adopt this change of plan; 
and they are reasons so remarkable, that I 
will venture to call the attention of the 
House to them. The Act stated— 

“That since the making of the statutes other 
sovereign princes, finding themselves aggrieved 
With the said Acts, as thinking that the same 
Were made to the hurt and prejudice of their 
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bottoms, for the protection of their own na- 
vigation; this, I believe, was the system 
of all foreign nations, with one very re- 
markable exception. There was one coun- 
try which at that period was almost strug- 
gling into existence that adopted a very 
different principle—of course 1 am speak- 
ing of Holland. Holland adopted a system 
of the most unrestricted freedom. She 
gave the utmost encouragement to com- 
merce, and made her marshes the home of 
the merchants of every country who chose 
to gothere. Theresult of that policy was 
most remarkable. It enabled the Dutch 
to build up the most magnificent fabric of 
commercial greatness and political power, 
upon foundations naturally soslight, that the 
world had ever before had an example of. 
I ought, perhaps, to state to the Commit- 
tee, that while Queen Elizabeth made this 
change of policy with regard to the navi- 
gation laws, she for the first time intro- 
duced a system of restriction which did not 
exist under the system of the previous pe- 
riod. She made for the first time the 
coasting trade of England a monopoly. 
Till then the coasting trade had been open 
to foreign vessels. This second period of 
our navigation laws lasted without any 
material change to the time of the Com- 
monwealth. It was during this second 
period, especially in the reign of James L., 
that our great colonial empire originated. 
The successors of Queen Elizabeth applied 
to the colonial trade the same principle 
that she had applied to the home trade. 
They did not make it a system of strict 
monopoly and exclusion, but they favoured 
British commerce with regard to the colo- 
nies in the same way as they had done 
with regard to the commerce of England, 
namely, by virtually placing differential 
duties upon goods carried in foreign vessels 
engaged in the colonial trade, in the same 
2K 
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manner as they were imposed upon goods 


in foreign vessels engaged in the home. 


trade of this country. This was the policy 
of what I call the second period—I mean 
the period which began in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and lasted to the time of the Com- 
monwealth—with regard to the navigation 
system. 

At the time of the Commonwealth, began 
the third period, which has lasted down to 
the time at which I am now addressing 
the Committee. The foundations were then 
laid of that system which has left an im- 
press very strongly on the laws that are 
still upon our Statute-book. This system 
was begun by Acts passed during the Com- 
monwealth, and confirmed by the statute 
commonly called the Navigation Act, and 
which Act, when taken in conjunction with 
the ‘* Statute of Frauds,” which was pass- 
ed immediately afterwards, mainly com- 
prises the provisions regulating our com- 
mercial navigation. It is the Act of 
12 Charles Il. c. 18. It is not necessary 
I should state to the Committee what are 
the principles of the Navigation Act—they 
are too familiar to all of us to make it ne- 
cessary for me todo so. The Legislature 


of England at that period again reverted 
to the system of monopoly and exclusion. 


They endeavoured as far as possible to 
treat the British empire as self-supported 
and self-relying. They sought to engross 
to our own shipping all the trade and bu- 
siness of the empire; reverting in this re- 
spect to the old policy of Richard II. 
They included in this system the vast colo- 
nial trade which had sprung up during the 
interval, The motives which induced the 
country to adopt this change were princi- 
pally political; atleast they were not, I be- 
lieve, mainly and originally founded upon 
commercial motives. Blackstone gives a 
very clear account of the reasons why, in 
his opinion, the Legislature were induced 
to adopt this system. There was, in the 
first place, adesire on the part of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament to impede the inter- 
course which those who had adopted the 
Royalist cause were carrying on with our 
colonies; and in the second place, they 
had still more for their object and purpose, 
a desire (to use an expression of Black- 
stone) ‘ to clip the wings of the Dutch,” 
of whose great carrying trade we were 
jealous, and with whom we were then be- 
ginning to quarrel on other grounds. This 
system has remained in some respects un- 
altered to the present day; at the same 
time a great many changes in other re- 
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spects have been made, with the details of 
which, however, I will not now weary the 
Committee. The first circumstance that 
materially tended to break down this sys. 
tem was the occurrence of the events which 
led to the declaration of the independence 
of the United States of America, That 
declaration produced many remarkable 
consequences. In the first place, it de. 
stroyed a great trade actually existing, It 
destroyed that self-supporting power which 
the British empire had, at least as it was 
supposed, hitherto possessed. The com. 
mercial connection which had hitherto ex. 
isted between our West India Islands and 
the colonies which were then becoming 
independent States, had been very great, 
intimate, and important. The violent de- 
struction of that commercial connection 
placed this country in a most embarrassing 
position. It was some time before the 
Parliament of this country could make 
up their minds to adopt the course which 
they were ultimately forced to pursue. 
Mr. Pitt, on the first declaration of inde- 
pendence by the United States, with true 
wisdom and with great courage, came for- 
ward to propose to Parliament and the 
country to continue that commercial inter- 
course with the United States of America 
pretty much upon the same footing that 
had previously existed while those States 
were British colonies; but all the power 
which Mr. Pitt possessed failed in per- 
suading the country to adopt that wise 
policy. Palliatives, indeed, were had re- 
course to; but many practical evils to 
our commerce followed from this discon- 
tinuane of the connection between our co- 
lonies and those portions of North America 
which had become the United States. At- 
tempts were made to enable those colo- 
nies which had remained faithful to the 
British Crown to supply the deficiency that 
had been occasioned by the separation of 
the other colonies; but these attempts af- 
forded no adequate remedy, and it was not 
till the greatest practical evils had taken 
place that Parliament consented to apply 
an effective cure to them. I find it stated, 
in an address of that period from the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica to the 
Crown, that there had been for several suc- 
cessive years hurricanes in that island, and 
that, between the years 1780 and 1787 no 
less than 15,000 slaves had perished from 
the want of the accustomed supply of food 
from the United States of America, an 

from its consequent dearness; this want of 
supply being entirely the result of the i 
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terruption of that system of commerce 
which had previously existed between the 
West India islands and the colonies which 
had since become the independent United 
States of America. At last, step by step, 
free intercourse between the United States 
and the West India colonies was allowed; but 
so gradually that it is only in our time that 
a free and unrestricted access has been al- 
lowed, by which the West India islands 
may obtain whatever supplies they may 
require from the United States. These 
changes made a very wide breach in the 
system of our navigation laws. Many 
other changes followed. The first I will 
advert to is, that of the admission of Ire- 
land into a participation of all the advan- 
tages of the English trade. This took 
place about the time of the declaration of 
American independence, Then came the 
measure for establishing free ports, and 
the introduction of the warehousing sys- 
tem; after that came Mr. Huskisson’s re- 
ciprocity treaties; and lastly, and quite re- 
eently, came the measures which we have 
adopted for enabling those inland countries 
which, by means of steam navigation and 
of rivers, can carry on an intercourse with 
the sea near to the mouths of those rivers, 
to use the ports which they approach as if 
they were ports of their own—a measure 
of which, in passing, I must say, that 
while absolutely forced upon us by a sense 
of justice, and in order to develop our 
trade, it is one which no man can fail to 
see has made a considerable breach in our 
navigation system—a breach which it is 
now too late to repair, and which it will be 
exceedingly difficult to prevent becoming 
much wider than it is. 

Having thus, in a very general manner, 
asked the Committee to survey the course 
of legislation pursued with regard to the 
navigation laws, I will now call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the actual state 
of the law at the present moment. The 
law on the subject is mainly comprised in 
three statutes. The one is the Navigation 
Act, properly so called—the 8th and 9th 
Victoria, cap. 88 —which is a consolidation 
of the provisions of our navigation laws; 
the next is the Act regulating the registra- 
tion of British vessels, being the 8th and 
9th Victoria, cap. 89; and the third is the 
statute for consolidating the laws relating 
to merchant seamen, and for keeping a re- 
gistry of seamen, being the 7th and 8th 
Victoria, cap. 112. I will state as con- 
isely as possible what is the actual result 
of theselaws. The Navigation Act directs 
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that certain enumerated articles, the pro- 
duce of Europe, shall be imported into this 
country for consumption only in British 
ships, or in ships of the country of which 
the goods are the produce, or in ships of 
the country from which they are imported. 
The bearing of this law obviously is as far 
as possible to secure the European carry- 
ing trade to our own shipping. It goes on 
to direct that the produce of Asia, Africa, 
and America, shall be imported into this 
country only in British ships, or in ships 
of the country of which the goods are the 
produce, and from which they are imported; 
and, further, that these productions shall 
not be imported from any part of Europe 
in any ships whatever. The purport of 
which plainly is to keep to ourselves what 
is called the ‘‘ long voyage trade,”’ not per- 
mitting even our own ships to bring the 
produce of Asia, Africa, and America from 
any European port, but obliging the long 
voyage to take place in British ships. It 
also directs that no goods shall be imported 
into our colonies (under which term I do 
not include British India) except in British 
ships or in ships of the country of which the 
goods are the produce, being also the coun- 
try from which they are imported. It con- 
fines the trade between all parts of the 
British empire to British ships, the only 
exception being in the trade between this 
country and India, into which some foreign 
ships are admitted under treaty. The ob- 
ject of these provisions is as far as possible 
to confine the colonial trade to ourselves. 
These are the main provisions of the Act, 
but they are subject to several exceptions 
and modifications. The Act further pro- 
vides that British ships shall be navigated 
by a British master, and by a crew of 
whom three-fourths are British seamen; 
and it defines British seamen so as to ex- 
elude natives of India, It directs, more- 
over, that no foreign ship shall be ad- 
mitted to be a ship of any given coun- 
try unless it be of the build of that 
country (or British built), nor unless it 
be wholly owned by subjects of that coun- 
try, nor unless it be navigated by a master 
and crew of whom three-fourths are sub- 
jects of that country. The character of 
the British vessel is next Jaid down in the 
Act for the registering of British vessels. 
This character depends upon three points 
—first, upon the building of the ship; it 
must be built in some part of the United 
Kingdom, or in the British Possessions. No 
foreign ship, unless she has been a prize 
taken in war, is entitled to be considered a 
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British vessel. The next point is the 
ownership. No vessel that is owned by a 
foreigner can be entitled to be registered 
as a British ship. There are some anoma- 
lies which I purpose taking the present op- 
portunity of correcting—such as that a fo- 
reigner naturalised in England may be the 
owner of a British ship, but a foreigner na- 
turalised in the British colonies cannot. I now 
come to the third point necessary to consti- 
tute the character of a British ship—I mean 
the manning. The law may be described 
in this manner—a British ship engaged in 
the coasting trade must have the whole of 
its crew composed of British seamen; a 
British ship engaged in foreign trade must 
have three-fourths of its erew composed of 
British seamen. Every British ship is ob- 
liged to have on board a certain number 
of apprentices, amounting to about one- 
sixth in number of the whole crew. These 
are the main points of the law with regard 
to British shipping, registering ships, and 
seamen. I will now proceed to state the 
reasons that have brought me to the con- 
clusion that these laws require alteration. 
They rest, as I have said, upon three 
main principles—first, to secure our colo- 
nial trade; secondly, to secure the long 
voyage trade; and, thirdly, indirectly to 
secure the carrying trade to ourselves. I 
will proceed to call the attention of the 
House to the operation of each of these 
principles, and to state the reasons that 
have induced me to believe that we cannot 
consistently with our own well-understood 
interests and sense of justice, leave either 
of these principles as it now stands, or 
without applying to it some large and fun- 
damental alteration. I will begin with the 
case of the colonial trade. I believe that 
if ever there was a just demand made upon 
this House—I say this House, which has 
adopted the principle, and which I trust 
will maintain the principle, that there 
shall be no differential duties, as a system, 
in favour of English colonial produce im- 
ported into the mother country—I say, if 
the House is prepared to maintain that 
principle, then, I repeat, if ever there was 
a just demand made on a British House of 
Commons it is that which is now proceed- 
ing from every part of the British colonies, 
namely, that if we think it right to set 
ourselves free frem those restrictions 
which we at one time thought it con- 
ducive to our own interests and those of 
the colonies to maintain, but which we 
now think it beneficial to ourselves (and, 
as I believe, it will be found equally 
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beneficial to the well-understood inter. 
ests of the colonies themselves) to abro. 
gate, then we ought also speedily to relieve 
the colonists from those other restrictions 
which we have imposed upon them in re. 
ference to navigation. Everybody knows } 
that even during the system of protection | 
our colonies bore most impatiently those — 
restrictions on their navigation. When 
Mr. Huskisson brought forward his propo. 
sal with regard to treaties of reciprocity in 
1826, he declared it to be his opinion that 
these restrictions upon trade and naviga- 
tion had had more to do with that fatal 
war which took place between the Ameri- 
ean colonies and the mother country, and 
which led finally to the independence of 
the American colonies, than the question 
of taxation itself. I believe there is no 
one who has looked with any attention into 
the history cf that period but must be 
convinced that the opinion so expressed by 
Mr. Huskisson was a well-founded one, 
Now, with regard to our West India colo- 
nies, I have already quoted an account of 
the injuries inflicted during several years 
upon the island of Jamaica for want of sup- 
plies from America after the independence 
of the United States; but the whole his-’ 
tory of the West India islands shows, that | 
even during the period of the system of 
protection, they were constantly complain- 
ing of the injuries imposed upon their trade 
by our system of navigation laws. The 
history written by Bryan Edwards is full| 
of the complaints made by the colonists to 
the Board of Trade of that day, and of 
accounts of the struggles which took place 
between the West India colonies and those 
of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and the Government of the mother 
country, in consequence of the complaints 
of the former, on account of the grievances 
which these navigation restrictions inflicted 
upon them. I now ask the Committee | 
well to consider, whether they think it 
possible or just, after having adopted a 
policy which deprives all colonial produce 
of any preference in the markets of the 
mother country, to maintain those restric- 
tions which could only be justified as long as 
the produce of these colonies enjoyed pro- 
tection? [‘ Hear, hear!’’] I understand 
those cheers coming from the benches op- 
posite. Undoubtedly those hon. Gentle- 
men would: urge the argument I am now 
using as a reason for persuading us to re- 
trace our steps and restore protection once 
more to the colonies; but I now address 
myself to those who are not prepared to ' 
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take that step; and I think I have a 
right to ask them to join me in reliev- 
ing the colonies from restrictions which 
are so unjust and insvpportable, espe. 
cially in the condition in which those 
colonies are now placed. I have stated 
that remostrances and complaints have 
come from all parts of the British colonial 

essions with regard to the operation of 
this Navigation Act. I will read to the 
Committee some of the most remarkable 
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ther these apprehensions are well founded. One 
of the most efficacious expedients for securing the 
allegiance ofa high-spirited and enterprising people 
is to convince them that their material interests 
will not be advanced by separation ; and with re- 
spect to any disposition on the part of the United 
States to resort to a policy of aggression, I think 
it may safely be affirmed that nothing will be more 
likely to keep such a tendency in check than the 
knowledge that it will entail the destruction of a 
flourishing trade, in which the citizens of that 
country are largely engaged.” 


Those are wise and statesmanlike opi- 


documents that have thus reached the Go- | nions. My belief is, that the more liberal \ 
yernment from those colonies. I will begin | and beneficent our policy towards the colo- | 
with Canada, and read to the Committee an | nies shall be, the more strict and durable . 
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extract from a joint address from the Le- | will be the ties which bind them to us. I \ 


gislative Council and Assembly to the 
Queen, praying for the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence by all nations, and the 
repeal of the navigation laws as far as 
respects that colony. This address, dated 
the 11th of July, 1847, states— 

“That measures have been adopted in the 
neighbouring Republic, with a view to divert the 
trade of this province to and from Great Britain 
through the railroads and canals of that country, 
and thereby to secure to them a large accession 
of carrying trade, and from which a revenue was 
yielded last year of about 700,000/.; and that there 
istoo much reason to fear that their attempts 
will prove successful, unless other and further in- 
ducements than at present exist are offered in 
favour of the route by the St. Lawrence. That 
to afford such inducements, and to prevent a ca- 
lamity so much to be apprehended, we humbly 
pray that your Majesty will be most graciously 
pleased to sanction the free use of the navigation 
of the river St. Lawrence by all nations; and 
that, to that end, your Majesty will be further 
graciously pleased to recommend to the Imperial 
Parliament to repeal the laws of navigation so 
far as they in any manner relate to or affect this 
colony.” 

Considering the parties from whom that 
address proceeded, and the circumstances 
under which it was agreed to, it is impos- 
sible that any document could be more de- 
serving of the attention of Parliament. In 
conjunction with this address I cannot 
avoid reading an extract from a despatch 
penned by the distinguished individual who 
now fills the office of Governor General of 
Canada, and dated March 26, 1847. It 
contains much good sense, and I take the 
liberty of recommending it tothe considera- 
tion of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, parti- 
cularly those who are connected with Bri- 
tish North America. Lord Elgin said— 


“It will probably be urged in certain quarters 
that the monopoly of the river navigation is es- 
sential to the maintenance of British supremacy 
in this portion of North America, and that the 
authority of the mother country will be imperilled 
if the United States are permitted to share the 
Privilege. It may well be doubted, however, whe- 





might multiply extracts from the corre- 
spondence of various parties in Canada, all 
bearing on the same point, but I feel it un- 
necessary to do so. I think that if the 
Committee will only consider the position 
of the British North American colonies 
at this time with regard to the United 
States, with its system of drawbacks, giv- 
ing every possible facility for the export of 
the produce which grows on the great lakes 
through the canals of the United States in 
connexion with the port of New York, 
whilst, on the other hand, every encou- 
ragement is given by the same system of 
drawbacks to import, by way of New 
York, goods intended for the use of those 
flourishing portions of Upper Canada, about 
the great lakes—if the Committee will only 
consider this state of things, it will see that 
we are deeply interested in affording the 
people of Canada every possible facility, by 
means of cheapening freights (which can 
only be the result of competition), to avail 
themselves of the natural advantages which 
the St. Lawrence presents. So much for 
British North America. I now come to 
the West Indies. The strongest repre- 
sentations have been sent to this country 
by the West Indians of the evils which 
they believe themselves to be suffering in 
consequence of the restrictiuns which they 
conceive to be imposed upon them by the 
navigation laws. I am aware that some 
persons will say that the West Indians do 
not understand their own interest in ask- 
ing for this change. All I can say is, that 
the West Indians themselves are of a dif- 
ferent opinion. The West Indians urge, 
that since we have adopted the policy of 
depriving their produce of the preference; 
which it used to enjoy in the markets of 
this country, they are entitled to claim, as 
a matter of justice, that they should be re- j 
leased from the trammels of the naviga-i 
tion laws. I request the attention of the 
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House to the following extract from a me- 
morial to Her Majesty from the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica :— 

“ Your memorialists could point out the advan- 
tages possessed by the Island of Jamaica for be- 
coming a commercial depét, especially as to posi- 
tion with respect to both continents of America 
and the surrounding islands. If the navigation 
laws were withdrawn, foreigners would bring as- 
sortments of goods from Europe, Asia, and North 
America, and other foreigners would come to pur- 
chase and re-export these; and, as the Govern- 
ment of England already permits the abolition of 
all differential duties hitherto enforced for the 
protection of her manufactures, no injury could 
arise from an extension of this permission, and a 
relaxation of the navigation laws. Your memo- 
rialists would call to your Majesty’s consideration 
that the prosperity of your Majesty’s colonies 
cannot but be beneficial to the people of England, 
who always have been able to undersell the 
manufacturers of all other countries, and could 
not fail to find in the free ports of Jamaica a pro- 
fitable outlet and depét for their productions, both 
for consumption and exportation ; nor could any 
loss occur to them in regard to their shipping, 
which has ever competed successfully with that of 
the world ; a great demand would inevitably arise 
both for ships and manufactures and merchandise 
of all kinds. The benefit to Jamaica from such 
relaxation of the navigation laws would be infi- 
nite ; it is the most desirable boon that her inha- 
bitants could solicit or receive from your Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; it would aid Jamaica out of 
her difficulties ; it would be hailed with exulta- 
tion, and acknowledged with every sentiment of 
gratitude and respect, and it would be an honour- 
able and generous concession on the part of Great 
Britain, which would exalt her in the esteem and 
admiration of all other nations.” 


I will also trouble the House with an 
extract from a despatch of Lord Harris, 
the Governor of Trinidad, to Earl Grey; 
it is dated January 20, 1847:— 

“ But what I intended to ask is, whether any 
relaxation in the terms of the navigation laws 
might be hoped for ; such as I am informed has 
already been granted to the Mauritius, and which 
the nature of the population of this island and its 
position might warrant, so as to allow the goods 
of all nations to be brought here in any vessel 
without restriction; it would undoubtedly pro- 
mote an extensive and direct commerce between 
Trinidad and France and Spain, which is now 
much retarded and restricted by being carried 
on by way of Martinique and the Spanish Main. 
Another great advantage would accrue respecting 
immigration, as the freight of immigrants would 
be much reduced. When Coolie labour was first 
proposed to be introduced, American vessels could 
have been procured to bring them at 9/. per head, 
whereas the present charge is nearly 181.” 


I feel, however, it would be an unpar- 
donable waste of time if I were to argue 
the question whether it would be advan- 
tageous to the West Indies to abolish 
these restrictive laws. Looking at the 
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pots and depositaries of the merchandise | 
of that part of the world, it is impos. 
sible to foretell what development of trade 
might take place if those colonies were al. 
lowed the free use of their own energies 
in unrestricted intercourse with the other 
parts of the world. I am unwilling to de. 
tain the Committee longer than is neces. 
sary by quoting from the evidence taken 
before the Committee which was appointed 
on the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. J. L, 
Ricardo); but I cannot allude to that Gen. 
tleman without offering my tribute of 
titude to him for the great ability and in- 
dustry which he has brought to bear upon 
the question, and for what he has done to 
promote just and sound views on the sub- 
It was but the other day that Mr, 
Gillespie, one of the greatest North Ame. 
rican merchants, came to me at the office 
of the Board of Trade, and stated, that if 
the navigation laws should not be repeal- 
ed as far as regarded the West Indies, he 
had made up his mind finally to abandon 
the trade. Mr. Gillespie’s opinions must 
carry great weight with them. I believe 


he is a protectionist; and though he is 
sorry that we reduced the duties which 


gave a preference to colonial produce, yet 
he says that, having done that, we must 
repeal the navigation laws. If we do 
not do that, Mr. Gillespie thought that we 
should commit an act of monstrous injus- 
tice. Gentlemen opposite may cheer, but 
I think I am entitled to say, even upon 
their own principles, that if a majority of 
this House will not retrace their steps 
and reimpose differential duties for the 
protection of colonial produce, we must 
not retain restrictive laws which would 
drive Mr. Gillespie and other enterprising 
merchants from the colonial trade, in which 
they are prevented by the operation of those 
laws from competing with foreigners. 
could also read to the Committee memo- 
rials to the same effect from Ceylon and 
Australia. Thus much with respect to 
the navigation laws, as they relate to the 
colonies. 

I will now advert to that portion of the 
navigation laws the object of which is 
to secure to this country the long voyage 
trade, and which prohibits even Britis 
ships from bringing to England the pro- 
duce of Asia, Africa, or America. At 
present a British ship could not bring from 
Havre or Hamburgh sugar, cotton, or any 


other article, the produce of those three 


} position of the West India Islands, 
quarters of the globe. This branch of the 
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navigation laws is almost universally con- 
demned. I shall be surprised if it finds 
rotectors even in the ranks of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, for several among them 
have intimated that they are prepared to 
abandon part of the navigation laws, and 
I suspect it is this part. Let us see how 
it operates in the way of protection. If 
the cotton of the United States, or the 
Alpaca wool of South America, be made 
into cloth, or the sugar of Brazil be refined 
ina foreign port, or if mahogany be con- 
verted into furniture, it may be brought into 
this country, because it is then no longer 
raw produce, but manufactures, with which 
we have to deal. The consequence is ob- 
vious — the navigation laws give a pre- 
nium to the foreign manufacturer against 
our own manufacturer. 

That is not the only evil which results 
from this portion of the navigation laws; 
it also deprives our shipowners of a great 
deal of business. Some conversation took 
place in this House not long since about 
the difficulty of bringing some cotton from 
Havre to this country. The cotton had 
been carried to Havre on English account 
in foreign vessels, and landed at that port. 
Political events in France destroyed the 
market for cotton in that country. It 
could have been sold at Liverpool to ad- 
vantage, but in the existing state of the 
law no British ship could bring it. The 
consequence was that the British merchant 
who sent the cotton to Havre lost his 
money; the British shipowner lost the pro- 
fit he would have made by bringing it to 
England; and the British manufacturer 
lost the profit he would have gained by 
working it up into goods. Can so absurd 
arestriction as this be of any advantage 
whatever? The attempt to secure what 
is called the long voyage for our shipping 
by these means is perfectly futile. I re- 
member that a Friend of mine, a Member 
of this House, lately imported into Havre 
a cargo of ground nuts, which are articles 
of African produce, extensively used in the 
manufacture of oil. This Gentleman came 
tothe Board of Trade, and begged that 
the Treasury would grant him permission 
to bring his merchandise from France, 
where it was unsaleable, to this country, 
where he could find a ready market for it; 
but I was reluctantly obliged to tell him 
that such a proceeding would be in the 
teeth of the absurd restriction imposed by 
the navigation laws, and that neither I 
nor the Treasury was able to dispense with 
the law of the land. I cannot for a mo- 
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ment believe that the Committee can sup- 
pose that the commercial and maritime 
state of this country can depend upon the 
maintenance of such preposterous restric- 
tions. The truth is that commerce has 
outgrown these restrictions. They may 
have produced a comparatively small 
amount of mischief in former times; but 
we are now running the race of competi- 
tion in a vastly extended system of com- 
merce, against rivals who are unencumber- 
ed by similar restrictions. To continue 
such a system would be like putting new 
wine into old bottles; the result could not 
but be disastrous. On this point abundant 
evidence was given before the Navigation 
Committee; but I will read to the Com- 
mittee only two extracts from the evidence . 
given by as many witnesses. Mr. R. V. 
Swaine, a merchant at Hamburgh, said 
that— 


“Tf the navigation laws were repealed, the 
whole of the Alpaca wool, South American sheep 
wool, and nitrate of soda, and almost all the palm 
oil from the coast of Africa brought to Europe for 
account of Hamburgh merehants in foreign bot- 
toms, would go to London or Liverpool. The 
palm oil which now goes to Hamburgh would go 
to England in Hamburgh vessels. The operation 
of the navigation laws, with respect to the supply 
of Peruvian wools to this country, such as are 
brought to the continent of Europe first, is un- 
questionably unfavourable to British manufac- 
turers, because the German manufacturer is pur- 
chasing that article now at a less price than the 
manufacturers can purchase it in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the consequence must be that the 
German manufacturer can afford to sell his cloth 
at a less price than the English.” 


Mr. G. Houghton, a merchant in Lon- 
don and the Canary Islands, said— 


“The navigation laws interfere excessively 
with the trade with the Canaries. The cochineal 
produced there is obliged to be shipped to Cadiz, 
owing to the few English vessels coming direct to 
England. Having once been landed in Europe, 
it cannot come to England, as being the produce 
of Africa, except for exportation, although the 
Canaries are virtually part of Spain. The conse- 
quence is, that it now goes almost entirely to 
France. The barilla trade is circumscribed much 
in the same way. Cochineal can be sold at 4d. or 
6d. per pound more for consumption than for ex- 
portation. This prevention of the importation of 
cochineal from Europe into Great Britain gives a 
very great advantage to the French and other 
foreign manufacturers over the English manufac- 
turers, as the cochineal of the Canary Islands is 
of a very superior quality. The effect is an addi- 
tion of 6d. per pound to the price, besides the in- 
jury caused by the prohibition of its use in Bri- 
tish manufactures.” 


But, Sir, the Committee will form an 


inadequate idea of the impolicy of these 
restrictions, if they look only to the cases 
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of actual injury produced by them. Of 
far greater importance than that is the 
trade which they prevent being carried on 
at all. It is hardly possible to estimate 
the extent to which commerce would be 
developed if it were relieved from these re- 
strictions, and the navigation of the coun- 
try conducted on the same liberal prin- 
ciples as those which Parliament has ap- 
plied to our system of duties. 

I shall now address myself to the re- 
maining branch of the subject, namely, 
those provisions of the navigation laws 
which have for their object to secure the 
indirect or carrying trade to this country. 
I feel it unnecessary to discuss whether 
the attempt to secure the carrying trade 
to this country at a former period was or 
was not wise policy. I have no wish to dis- 
guise what my own opinion is, namely, that 
at no time did the measures adopted effect 
the object they were intended to attain. 
But we shall greatly deceive ourselves if 
we suppose that the question whether or 
not we shall retain the carrying trade ex- 
clusively to this country, is one the decision 
of which rests with ourselves. The House 
must recollect that this is a game which 
two can play at. Foreign nations have 


given no very obscure indications of what 


their intentions are upon this point. My 
impression — derived from those best able 
to form an opinion—is, that foreign na- 
tions are determined not to trade with us 
except upon equal terms; and the practical 
question which the House has now to de- 
cide is, whether we shall engage in a con- 
test with every commercial nation in the 
world for the maintenance of privileges 
which are many of them worthless, and 
some positively injurious ; or whether, on 
the contrary, we shall, by making timely 
concessions and adopting a more liberal 
policy, place our commercial interest on a 
surer foundation of prosperity than it has 
hitherto rested upon. From one country 
we have already received an important in- 
timation upon this point, not in the way of 
menace, for it was given in no hostile or 
unfriendly tone, but of warning. It comes 
from the same country which induced Mr. 
Huskisson to make his great alteration in 
the navigation laws in 1823—Prussia; and 
on this occasion Prussia speaks with the 
voice of Germany. Our commercial treaty 
with Prussia is on the point of expiring; 
and an intimation has been given by M. 
Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, that it will 
not be renewed by Prussia upon the same 
terms as before. M. Bunsen says in a 
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note addressed to Lord Palmerston, dated 
May 10, 1847— 


“ The Treaty of 1841 does not allow Prussia, as 
the aggrieved interests and public opinion in Ger. 
many, which powerfully supports those interests 
would require, to restrict in an analogous man. 
ner the admission of British ships ; for the second 
article of this treaty accords to Great Britain the 
right of the most favoured nation with respect to 
the importation of sugar and rice. The expira- 
tion of the treaty at the end of the present year 
will restore that liberty to the Prussian Govern. 
ment ; and a change in the laws affecting naviga. 
tion has been the subject of its serious considera. 
tion. The nomination of a Parliamentary Com. 
mittee to examine the English navigation laws, 
and to report during the present Session of Par. 
liament thereupon, has nevertheless held out to 
the Prussian Government a hope that Great Bri- 
tain will, at no remote period, by means of a 
general legislative measure, cause the restrictions 
to disappear which at present weigh upon Ger- 
man navigation and commerce, and which so no- 
toriously impede the development of the commer. 
cial relations of the two countries.” 


The allusion to the Committee on the 
Navigation Laws in this extract is desery- 
of a passing notice. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite said, that the appointment of that 
Committee would be productive of nothing 
but mischief, whereas it is evident that it 
had the effect of suspending the blow 
which Prussia was already prepared to 
strike, and which, but for the appointment 
of that Committee, would have already 
fallen upon our shipping interest. I have 
reminded the Committee that a voice of 
warning came from Prussia. I will now 
speak of another country from which has 
proceeded a voice, not of warning, but of 
invitation ; I allude to that great republic 
of the British race, which is second only 
to ourselves in commercial and manufac- 
turing industry —the United States of 
America. In the autumn of last year, the 
American Minister, Mr. Bancroft, put 
himself in communication with my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and myself, and informed us, that 
the Government of his country, believing 
it was the disposition of Parliament to 
make a large and liberal alteration of the 
navigation laws, was most anxious to co- 
operate with us in that work, and in con- 
junction with us to give an example to the 
rest of the world, which he hoped would 
be productive of the most important and 
salutary effects. Mr. Bancroft’s language, 
in a conversation which I had with him 
upon this subject, was, ‘‘ We are ready to 
do anything you like; if you can do but 
little, we must do littlek—if you can do 
much, we will do much—if you shall do 
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all, we shall do all.”” My noble Friend 
requested Mr. Bancroft to put his views in 
the shape of a formal communication, and 
the consequence was, that he addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs which I will now read to the Com- 
mittee :— 
“ American Legation, Nov. 3, 1847. 

“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, has the honour to inquire of Viscount 
Palmerston, Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is inclined to remove existing 
restrictions on international commerce. Universal 
reciprocity, in the widest sense, is held by the 
American Government as the only thoroughly ap- 
propriate basis for intercourse between two great 
nations. The prohibition of the indirect trade 
has but restrained enterprise ; it has done good to 
neither country. To abrogate it would at once 
set free dormant commercial wealth, without in- 
juring any one. Should Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entertain similar views, the undersigned is 
prepared, on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, to propose that British ships may trade 
from any port in the world to any port in the 
United States, and be received, protected, and in 
respect to charges and duties, treated like Ame- 
rican ships; if reciprocally, American ships may 
in like manner trade from any port of the world 
to any port under the dominion of Her Britannic 
Majesty. The removal of commercial restric- 
tions, while it would be of mutual advantage to 
the material interests of both countries, could not 
but give openings to still further relations of 
amity between them; and by its influence on the 
intercourse of nations create new guarantees for 
the peace of the world. 

“ GzorcE Bancrort.” 


I will not read the reply of my noble 
Friend to that communication; but simply 
observe, that he stated to Mr. Bancroft, 
that though he was not prepared to enter 
into negotiations on a subject which would 
imply the abandonment of some of the 
most essential principles of our navigation 
law, and that such a course, with a view 
to any final arrangement, would not be 
justifiable on the part of the Government 
without the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment, yet that Government were prepared 
to make such proposals to Parliament as 
would meet the views expressed by Mr. 
Baneroft on the part of the United States. 
Thus, concurrently with this warning from 
Prussia, in which Prussia spoke in the name 
of Germany, and, I believe I might add, 
all other foreign countries, we have this 
invitation from America; and I should for 
one most deeply lament if we were to throw 
away the opportunity thus presented to us. 
I should indeed lament if we were prevent- 
ed from availing ourselves of this opportu- 
uty, believing as I do that it is a matter 
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of grave concern that our navigation laws 
should be placed on a sound footing, and 
also that ao time should be lost in doing 
so—that we should not follow the course 
which, I am sorry to say, has been too 
frequently the case in preceding alterations 
—-that they have come somewhat too late, 
and not till great practical evils have been 
inflicted. 

I have now stated to the Committee in 
a general manner what the navigation laws 
are, and I have stated my reasons for be- 
lieving that we cannot, consistently with 
the interests of this country, maintain 
those laws in their present shape. I shall 
now proceed to state what are the altera- 
tions that on the part of the Government I 
am desirous to make, and I will begin with 
those parts of the navigation laws that I 
do not propose to alter. It is not my in- 
tention, then, to make any material altera- 
tion with regard to the coasting trade of 
this country. I have not adopted this re- 
solution because of any belief that if we 
were to throw open the coasting trade 
foreigners could by possibility, to any great 
extent, avail themselves of it. On the 
contrary, I am bound to admit that, if 
there is any part of our navigation that is 
more protected by nature from foreign in- 
terference than another, it is our coasting 
trade; but, on the other hand, if that is 
the case, I think it must also be admitted 
that throwing open the coasting trade 
would produce no very great amount of 
good. I cannot think that if foreigners 
are by nature so practically excluded from 
the coasting trade, an alteration of the 
law would produce any great relief or be- 
nefit to any interest. Under these cireum- 
stances, and being desirous not to recom- 
mend to the Committee any alteration of 
which I cannot lay the foundation on a 
case of urgent and absolute necessity, I 
think that as a matter of prudence and 
circumspection, in dealing with a subject 
of this magnitude, in which the feelings as 
well as the interests of the country are in- 
volved, and seeing, moreover, that no prac- 
tical advantage could be gained by throw- 
ing open the coasting trade, while it would 
cause considerable alarm among the ship- 
owners and merchants of the country—an 
alarm, nevertheless, which I could not 
share—I think that, on the whole, the 
more prudent and advisable course is not 
to ask the Commitee to interfere with that 
branch of our navigation. I may also add 
that I think there may be just objection to 
any change in this branch of our trade for 
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another reason; there may arise many dif- 
ficulties with regard to the management 
of the revenue and police of our coasts, if 
the admission of foreigners to the unre- 
stricted use of the coasting trade is con- 
ceded. On these grounds, the Govern- 
ment have come to the determination that 
it is not right to interfere with the naviga- 
tion laws relating to the coasting trade of 
the country. For reasons somewhat simi- 
lar, but, I think, stronger, in degree, I do 
not intend to propose any alteration in the 
laws which restrict the fisheries to English 
vessels. Those laws will be affected in an 
indirect way by the general alteration of 
the navigation laws; but, so far as regards 
mere fishing, I propose no alteration. 
Having made these reservations, I shall 
propose to the Committee to deal in a very 
large and general and comprehensive man- 
ner with the remainder of the system of 
our navigation laws. The truth is, that 
system hangs so together, that it is very 
difficult to separate one part from an- 
other; and on the best consideration 
I have been able to give the subject, 
I believe there would be little practical 
advantage in doing so. Moreover, I am 
bound to say, that having looked into each 
of the several parts of our protecting sys- 
tem—that part, for example, which re- 
stricts the importation of goods the pro- 
duce of Asia, Africa, and America, from 
European ports, either in foreign or Bri- 
tish ships, and also that part which is de- 
vised to protect our carrying trade—I can- 
not believe that this country has any real 
interest in retaining these laws, at least so 
far as regards foreign countries that may 
be disposed to reciprocate with us in re- 
spect of these matters. I therefore pro- 
pose, by Act of Parliament, altogether to 
strike out of the Statute-book the existing 
restrictions; but I shall desire the Com- 
mittee not to deprive the Queen in Council 
of that power which she already possesses, 
under so many statutes, of imposing coun- 
tervailing duties, if she so think fit, on any 
foreign nation that may treat our shipping 
with injustice. Ido not propose that the 
exercise of this power shall be obligatory 
on the Crown. I do not propose that the 
Crown, for the mere sake of retaliation, 
shall be obliged to impose restrictions on 
the ships of a foreign country which im- 
poses similar restrictions on ourselves; but 
I do not think that it would be expedient 
so completely to strip this country of all 
power of retaliation, under all possible cir- 
cumstances, and under any amount of ag- 
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gravation and injustice, as to deprive the 
Crown of the powers which it already 
sesses under so many Acts of Parliament, 
I do not know whether I have clearly ex. 
plained to the Committee the plan which | 
mean to submit, but I shall be ready to do 
so, if required, still more explicitly, [ Sir 
R. Peet: What restrictions, if any, are to 
be placed on the fisheries?] With regard 
to the fisheries I make no alteration, anid 
whatever privileges fishers have on our 
coasts they will still retain. Those rights 
depend upon the law of nations, and upon 
various treaties with other countries, espe. 
cially with France. There are certain en. 
actments which I adverted to in the be- 
ginning of my speech, to which it is now 
necessary to call the attention of the Com. 
mittee. These are the Acts which regu. 
late the character of British vessels—the 
ownership, the building, and the manning 
of vessels, I think, in exposing the Bn- 
tish shipowner in the manner I propose to 
competition with all parts of the world, it 
is but reasonable that he should be afforded 
every facility for obtaining his ship at the 
cheapest rate. I therefore propose to do 
away with the restriction which at present 
limits the right of acquiring a British re- 
gister to a British-built ship. I propose 
that a ship built abroad, but owned by 
Englishmen, shall be entitled to a British 
register, whether that ship be employed in 
the coasting trade or in foreign commerce. 
With regard to the ownership, I do not 
propose any material alteration. There are 
some anomalies which I hope to remove; 
but with regard to the general principle of 
rendering British ownership necessary, I 
do not make any change. With regard to 
the manning of vessels, I propose still to 
make it necessary that a British ship en- 
gaged in the coasting trade shall have a 
crew entirely composed of British seamen; 
and I propose no alteration in the law re- 
garding the crews of British ships enga 

in the foreign trade, but will require that 
they still have three-fourths of their crew 
British sailors. There is one alteration 
with regard to manning that I shall pro- 
pose, and this I think it best to mention 
before I proceed to the subject of appren- | 
tices. I shall propose to raise Indian sea- 
men, who go by the name of Lascars, to, 
the character of British seamen. I think | 
it is absurd and unjust to leave them in 
their present position, and, therefore, I 
will take this opportunity of placing the 
Lascars on the same footing with British 
seamen. To this privilege they are fully 
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entitled by their excellent conduct, and by 
the uniform fidelity they have shown to 
| British connexion. Then I propose alto- 
| gether to abrogate the necessity of taking 
| apprentices. I believe this obligation has 
been of the most inconvenient and burden- 
some nature, and I have no hesitation in 
saying it has utterly failed in its object. 
The effect has been, that one-sixth of the 
crews of the merchant navy consists of 
these boys, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, there has been a great disturbance 
of the labour market. The system tends 
to drive the ablebodied men out of our 
ships, and to force them to seek employ- 
ment in the American or Swedish navy, 
or in that of any other country where their 
services are required. This is the effect 
of overstocking the labour market by com- 
pelling shipowners to take these boys. I 
believe that so far from this restriction 
answering its purpose, namely, to increase 
the number of ablebodied seamen in the 
British Navy, and to provide a nursery for 
the Royal Navy, it has not in the slightest 
degree done so, and has not in any way 
improved the character of those engaged 
inthe commercial marine. The law makes 
it necessary to have a certain number of 


apprentices on board ship; but this, in fu- 
ture, I will leave entirely in the option of 
the shipowner, and enable him, if he so 
choose, to employ none but ablebodied 


seamen. In his examination before the 
Navigation Laws Committee, Sir James 
Stirling, a most competent authority, says 
on the subject— 


“Tt throws the older seamen out of employment 
at times when trade is not very brisk, and leaves 
them no alternative but to seek employment in 
foreign service. The law requires that about a 
sixth-part of the whole number of seafaring per- 
sons shall at all times be apprentices; but, if too 
many seamen are made by this process, the hard- 
ship falls upon the old sailor, who is thrown out 
of employment, or is prevented from getting full 
employment. It appears to be an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the labour market, is at all times a 
hardship upon the shipowner, and at certain times 
ahardship upon the seamen.” 


Mr. Duncan Dunbar says— 


“We being compelled to take apprentices en- 
tails a very considerable expense and very incon- 
siderable inconvenience. If not obliged to send 
boys, I should send a ship with twenty ablebo- 
died men. I now send her with fourteen able- 
bodied, and six ordinary men, and six apprentices. 
The ships could be better manned if we were not 
compelled to send boys, and there would in that 
ah os suite security for the lives of the people 
n 0a: /” 


I think I have now given an outline of 
the measure I have to submit to the Com- 
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mittee on the part of the Government. I 
will now recapitulate the scheme I had 
laid before them. I propose to reserve 
unaltered the law affecting the coasting 
trade and fisheries of this country, and of 
all our colonial possessions. With regard 
to the coasting trade of the colonies there 
is a modification to which I will hereafter 
allude; but, with this exception, I propose 
absolutely to throw open the whole naviga- 
tion of this country, of every sort and de- 
scription. I propose, however, to retain 
to the Queen in Council the power of put- 
ting such restriction on the navigation of 
foreign countries as she may think fit, if 
those countries do not meet us on equal 
terms—not making it obligatory on the 
Queen in Council, but enabling Her to use 
such power in such a way as may be best 
for the interests of the country. I ought 
to have stated, as regards the coasting 
trade of the colonies, that I propose to 
reserve it in the same manner as I do the 
coasting trade of the mother country; but 
I mean to allow each colony, if it shall think 
fit, to pass an Act, throwing open the cvast- 
ing trade to foreign ships, such Act to have 
the consent of the Crown in the usual 
manner; in short, that each colony shall 
be allowed to deal with its coasting trade 
as it thinks proper. If such a power 
were not given, the case of Canada and 
the St. Lawrence would not be provided 
for at all. As to the manning, ownership, 
and building of ships, I propose that, to 
entitle a vessel to be called a British ship, 
it shall not be necessary that she be British 
built, though it will be necessary that she 
be a British owned and British manned 
ship, retaining the regulation that now | 
exists of three-fourths of the crew being | 
British. I propose, however, altogether 
to do away with the necessity of having a. | 
certain number of apprentices. These are — 
the outlines of the alterations which I have 
ventured to submit to the consideration of 
the Committee. I do not disguise from 
myself that they are of a very grave and 
serious nature—that they go to the very 
foundation of what have hitherto been con- 
sidered the navigation laws of this country: 
and I can assure the Committee that it is 
only after giving the subject full delibera- 
tion, and having come to a full conviction 
in my own mind that the alterations in 
question would be most conducive to the 
interests of this country, that I have ven- 
tured to propose these alterations to the 
consideration of Parliament. I cannot be- 
lieve that the alterations which are con- 
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templated will really injure the commercial 
marine of this country. I look to the re- 
sults of the removal of former restrictions, 
and the progress towards commercial free- 
dom. I recollect the prognostics made of 
the ruin which would befall the trade of 
this country in consequence of the altera- 
tions made by Mr. Huskisson in 1826. 
But I beg to remind the Committee of 
what has been the result of those altera- 
tions, which will appear from the following 
statement of the tonnage of shipping which 
belonged to the ports of the United King- 
dom and its colonial possessions in 1824 
and 1847 respectively :— 
United Kingdom. Colonies. Total. 
1824 ... 2,348,314 ... 211,273 ... 2,559,587 
1847 ... 3,307,921 ... 644,603 ... 3,952,524 


Increase 


1,392,937 


There may have been ebbs and flows of 
prosperity since, but I think these figures, 
which indicate so great and steady a pro- 
gress, clearly prove that the relaxation 
then made by Mr. Huskisson has not been 
productive of that injury which many per- 
sons expected it would cause. If I turn 
to the general commerce of the country, 
and especially to that portion of it which 
has been particularly exposed to competi- 
tion with other countries, and then com- 
pare it with that part of our own trade 
which has been especially protected, I find 
nothing to discourage me from proceeding 
in the course of commercial liberality. I 
hold in my hand a return which has been 
the subject of much comment, and which 
was produced before the Committee on the 
Navigation Laws; I mean the statement of 
the tonnage of British ships that entered 
the ports of the United Kingdom from dif- 
ferent foreign countries and British pos- 
sessions in each of the years 1824 and 
1846; distinguishing the tonnage em- 
ployed in the trade with British posses- 
sions, and which is protected by the navi- 
gation laws, from the tonnage employed 
in the trade with foreign countries, and 
which is unprotected from competition 
with foreign ships. Now, a great deal has 
been said about the unfairness of the state- 
ment made in that return; and thus far I 
agree with the objections urged against it, 
namely,.that the term “ unprotected,” 
used in the heading of the return, is not 
strictly applicable. If the designation had 
been ‘‘ less protected’’ instead of ‘‘ unpro- 
tected,’’ it would undoubtedly have been 
more correct. I must say, however, in 
favour of the officer of the Board of Trade, 
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by whom this return was drawn up, that 
the distinction between “protected” and 
‘‘ unprotected’? was made by Mr. G, F, 
Young, who fought most stoutly the battle 
of the navigation laws; and therefore with 
reference to Mr. Young’s evidence, at any 
rate, no blame could be thrown on the 
officer of the Board of Trade. But I think 
we must allow that there is a broad distine. 
tion between the closely protected trades, 
and those which are in some degree open 
to competition. The result of this return 
is this, that while in the protected trade 
the British tonnage for the year 1824 
was 893,097 tons, and amounted in 1846 
to 1,735,924 tons, being an increase of 
842,827 tons, or 94.37 per cent, the tonnage 
in the less protected trade was 904,223 
tons in 1824, and 2,558,809 tons in 1846, 
showing an increase of 1,654,586 tons, or 
182.98 per cent. With reference to that 
return I will call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the comparative effects produced 
on British and foreign ships engaged in 
this less protected trade. I hold in my 
hand a comparative statement of the ton- 
nage of British and foreign ships that en- 
tered the ports of the United Kingdom 
from the same foreign countries in each of 
the years 1824 and 1846, showing the 
actual and per centage increase that has 
occurred between those years :— 
TONNAGE, 


British. 
1846 


Foreign. 
1824 1846 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
2,558,809 758,599 1,803,177 


British Increase. 
1,654,586 tons ; or, 182.98 per cent. 


Foreign Increase. 
1,044,578 tons; or, 137.70 per cent. 


1824 
Tons. 
904,223 


This statement shows, therefore, that 
the gencral amount of commerce in the 
less protected trade had increased more 
than in that trade in which a strict mono- 
poly existed, and also that the increase in 
British shipping was greater than in fo- 
reign. I have stated shortly my reasons 
for believing that the British shipowner 
and British commerce will not be injured 
by the alterations in the law which I pro- 
pose for the consideration of the House. I 
do not, either, entertain any apprehensions 
that the British shipbuilder will be injured 
by these alterations. When I consider the 
great natural advantages which this coun- 
try possesses in regard to the manufacture 
of ships—in iron, in cordage, in paint, and 
in a greater choice of timber than any other 
country in the world has at its command, 
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I cannot believe that there is any danger 
which the British shipbuilder will suffer, 
when he is brought into competition with 
the shipbuilders of other countries. It is 
a great mistake, when comparing the cost 
of ships, to look merely to the actual 
amount of money which has been expend- 
ed in their construction. We must also 
consider the quality of the ships built and 
their durability; and I believe it can be 
proved that, taking ship for ship, and con- 
sidering the excellence and durability of 
British ships, we are able to build ships 
fully equal to those which are constructed 
in any other part of the world. If the 
trade of shipbuilding depended merely on 
the cost of construction, the British ship- 
builder would have been driven out of the 
market long ago by our own colonists. 
Those ships which cost least in construe- 
tion are at this moment built by our North 
American colonists. For many purposes 
they are very useful; but it is very far 
from being the case that they have super- 
seded the employment of the dearer sort of 
ships built on the coast of England; and, 
while there is no doubt that colonial ship- 
building has greatly increased, the trade of 
shipbuilding on the coast of England has 
also increased enormously. I have men- 
tioned the great advantages which the 
English shipbuilder enjoys; but I am told 
that he has to contend with great disad- 
vantages in the rate of wages which he has 
topay. Now, my opinion is, that the dis- 
advantage which he labours under in that 
respect is far more nominal than real. I 
believe that, taking the value of the work 
done into consideration, English labour is 
not the dearest, but cheaper than any other 
labour in the world. Look at what takes 
place in our dockyards. It has been tried 
to build British ships of war in the dock- 
yards of Bombay. The timber there is 
excellent, and labour is nominally very 
cheap; but it has been found by experience 
to be far cheaper to build a ship of war at 
Portsmouth or Plymouth than at Bombay. 
My hon. and gallant Friends connected 
with the Board of Admiralty, will tell the 
Committee that the nominally cheap labour 
obtained in the dockyards in India is found 
to be dearer than English labour at home, 
though six Hindoos may be hired for the 
same wages which would be paid to one 
Englishman. I will also advert to a cir- 
cumstance which I think ought not to be 
left out of consideration, namely, that if 
We repeal the navigation laws, materials 
for shipbuilding will be brought to Eng- 
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land at a cheaper rate than at present, 
and in that manner also the shipbuilder 
will derive considerable advantage from the 
repeal of those laws. Upon the whole, I 
am satisfied, that when the Committee 
comes to consider this part of the subject, 
they will be convinced, that while they do 
an act of justice towards the British ship- 
owner, they will not destroy the valuable 
and important trade of the British ship- 
builder. I can see no reason whatever for 
our lagging behind any nation of the world 
in the trade of shipbuilding; and if there 
does at present appear in the United States 
any evidence of superiority over us in that 
respect, I think it may be ascribed to the 
spirit of monopoly which has hitherto pre- 
vailed here. It appears to me, that any 
one who is prepared to contend that ships 
cannot be built in England as cheaply, 
considering their quality, as in any other 
country of the world, ought also to contend 
that we cannot conduct any manufacture 
as cheaply as it can be done in foreign 
countries. I cannot conceive any argument 
of that kind which would not apply to our 
great cotton and many other manufactures 
in the same degree. 

I now come to the objection which I 
know has the greatest weight in the minds 
of many men, and if I believed myself in 
its truth and validity, I confess I should 
think that all the arguments I have adduced 
in favour of these changes ought to go for 
nothing; I refer to the objection that this 
alteration in the navigation laws would be 
destructive of the military marine and 
naval greatness of this country. Adam 
Smith has declared his opinion that, as 
the defence of the country is better than 
opulence, the navigation laws impose a wise 
and salutary restriction. I will not inquire 
whether, in the days of Adam Smith, 
that opinion was well-founded or not, al- 
though, speaking with that diffidence 
which it becomes me to use in questioning 
the soundness of any statement made by 
so great a man, I may venture to state my 
own opinion, that this declaration involves 
one of the few errors which Adam Smith 
ever made. At any rate, whatever truth 
and force there might have been in the ap- 
plication of those laws in the time of Adam 
Smith, I believe that his arguments in 
their favour would not apply now. The 
question with me is, will the removal of 
these restrictions in the navigation laws 
increase or diminish your mercantile com- 
merce? I am not prepared to go the 
length of those who contend that you can 
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separate maritime commerce from naval 
power; for I do not believe that maritime 
power can be placed on any other basis 
than a commercial marine, and if I thought 
that the changes which I propose would 
have the effect of crippling our commercial 
marine, I should not recommend them to 
the consideration of the Committee. But, 
as I contend that this will not be the con- 
‘sequence of these alterations, I cannot see 
how it is possible, so long as our commer- 
cial marine is maintained, that the military 
marine of this country should suffer. Mr. 
Huskisson truly stated that the only se- 
cure foundation of our naval power was to 
be found in the beneficial employment of 
our commercial marine. I apprehend no 
danger to our mercantile navy from a free 
competition with the ships of foreign coun- 
tries;* but I must admit that there are 
causes in operation which threaten the 
continuance of its prosperity. I hope the 
attention of Gentlemen has been directed 
to the very remarkable correspondence 
which has been laid on the table of the 
House, and which is contained in the let- 
ters of our consuls abroad in reply to the 
inquiries addressed to them from the Fo- 
reign Office. I think no Gentleman can 
have perused those documents without 
feeling deep concern at many of the state- 
ments there made. Our mercantile navy 
suffers exceedingly in comparison with the 
mercantile marines of other countries, not 
from the want of protection, but I regret 
to say from evils inherent in itself, which 
no amount of protection will cure, but 
which, on the contrary, I believe the re- 
moval of protection will have a great ten- 
dency to eradicate, We find that while 
the character of British sailors, so far as 
skill in the handling of ships goes, stands 
as high as ever, the character of British 
shipmasters, in many branches of our 
trade, is at a low ebb, partly on account 
of their want of nautical skill, and partly 
owing to their low moral characters. 
Owing to these causes, our ships are fast 
losing their character in the commerce of 
the world. I must say I think it is better 
to look these evils in the face, than endea- 
vour to dismiss the truth from our minds, 
The consequence is, that merchants prefer 
in too many instances to trust their car- 
goes to American, Bremen, Swedish, and 
other vessels, rather than to British ships, 
because of the injurious effects produced in 
respect to the latter by the want of profes- 
sional capacity and of proper moral conduct 
on the part, in too many cases, of the ship- 
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masters, which injures the discipline of the 
crew, and is the cause that proper care jg 
not taken of the cargo. One can scarcely 
read a page of the documents I have just 
referred to without being struck by the 
painful description of those matters, | 
will not go further into this part of the 
subject at present; but I have thought pro. 
per to call the attention of the Committeg 
to it, because it is my firm conviction that 
these evils have grown up very much in 
consequence of this principle of protection, 
which has led shipowners to believe that 
they may depend upon that, and need not 
exert themselves otherwise to improve the 
condition of their ships; and I believe that 
the effect of the stimulus of competition 
would be, that the shipowners would take 
care that those they employ should be men 
of improved character. There are other 
questions connected with the merchant 
navy of this country which ought to re. 
ceive the attention of the Committee, 
Two of those questions, which I propose 
to submit to the House in the course of 
this Session, relate to the Light Dues, and 
to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. There are 
other measures, which, though not brought 
before the House in the present Session, 
will, I trust, before long, be dealt with by 
Parliament in a manner advantageous to 
the merchant navy of this country—I 
allude to the pilotage question—to any 
measure that can be adopted for insuring 
a better description of shipmasters, and 
other measures for the improvement of our 
merchant navy. With respect to the pre- 
sent system of restriction, considering it 
in connexion with the effects produced by 
it to which I have referred, I am con- 
vinced, though many persons believe that 
their interest is promoted by it, that they 
would find it ultimately nothing but certain 
ruin, This system of protection and mo- 
nopoly will avail them nothing for the 
remedy of the evils to which I have re- 
ferred, but will only narrow and confine 
the general commerce of this country. 
The navigation of this country must de- 
pend upon its commerce; and to suppose 
that anything which cripples and narrows 
that commerce can be favourable to the 
navigation of the country is an idle illu- 
sion; and the class connected with naviga- 
tion, as well as every other class, will fin 

their true interest, in the long run, 
being allowed to compete with other coun- 
tries—in being relieved from as many fet- 
ters as can possibly be removed from them— 
and, above all, in not being incumbered by 
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a protection which does them no good,an| Mr. FORSTER had expected that the 
is deeply injurious to other classes. Government would have taken advan- 
Ihave now gone through, though I am | tage of the present opportunity to explain 
afraid imperfectly, this great subject, and | their intentions with respect to the light 
[humbly and respectfully recommend the { dues. 
proposals I have made to the deliberate and| Mr. LABOUCHERE observed, that he 
impartial consideration of Parliament. Ij did intend in the course of the evening to 
believe that their effects will be greatly be-| call upon the House to take some prelimi- 
neficial to this country at large, and to no in- | nary steps to enable him to bring in a Bill 
terest more beneficial than to that which I| with respect to the light dues; but he 
value as much as any man can—I mean { thought it best not to mix up the one sub- 
the commercial prosperity and maritime | ject with the other. 
greatness of the British empire. I feel} In reply to Mr. Hume, 
convinced that the tendency of these al-} Mp. LABOUCHERE said, that Cey- 
terations will be, instead of producing dis-| Jon would be treated as any other British 
contented colonies, jealous rivalries among colony. 
foreign nations, crippled trade and con-} Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he in- 
tracted manufactures, to give us good will| tended to act in accordance with the ge- 
from other countries, union among our-| neral feeling, not to enter into a discus- 
selves, and the extension of commerce upon} sion until after the plan of the Govern- 
a sound and a permanent basis; and I be-| ment was laid before the House, and some 
lieve that we shall be placing the prosper-| short delay allowed for consideration, and _, 
ity of England on the safest as well as| would now only ask, for the further eluci- 
m the noblest foundation, if we connect| dation of the Government plan, for infor- 
it, as we shall do by these measures, with mation on one or two points. He did not 
the general interests, with the expanding) perfectly understand that part of the right 
trade, and with the continued peace, ad- fa. Gentleman’s statement which referred 


vancement, and well-being of the whole] to the fisheries. He apprehended that the 
civilised world. right hon. Gentleman said that for the 


| The right hon. Gentleman concluded by | game reason which made it expedient to 
moving the following Resolution :— continue the existing restrictions in respect 

“That it is expedient to remove the restric-| to the coasting trade, he thought it desir- 
tions which prevent the free carriage of goods by | able to continue the restrictions in respect 
me to and tom the United Kingdom and the to fisheries; but he did not know whether 


British possessions abroad, subject, nevertheless, : - 
to such control by Her Majesty in Council as the right hon. Gentleman had only a view 


may be necessary, and to amend the Laws for the} to those existing rights to fisheries within 
registration of Ships and Seamen.” certain limits and banks enjoyed by British 

Mr. ELLIOT inquired, how far the| ships, or whether he extended his views to 
proposed alterations would affect the law| the restraints imposed by our commercial 
requiring the employment in every ship|law on the importation of fish in foreign 
of a number of men proportioned to the| vessels, the effect of the provisions in the 
amount of tonnage ? Customs’ Regulation Act being to prevent 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought his hon. | foreign vessels from coming direct from 
Friend was mistaken as to the present| their fisheries to a British port. That 
state of the law. He believed that, ac-| was a question of considerable importance, 
cording to the existing law, provided] not only with respect to the supply of the 
4 British ship maintained the proportion| markets of this country with fresh fish, 
of three-fourths British seamen to one-| but also with respect to the supply of train 
fourth foreign seamen, it might carry as/oil, which was carried on upon a large 
many or as few seamen, in proportion to} scale by American ships. He also wished 
the tonnage, as the owners pleased. It! to know whether it was the intention of 
was only when the first-mentioned propor-| the Government to propose any measures 
tion was violated, and more than one-| to Parliament, or to take any measures 
fourth foreign seamen were maintained on| which it might be within the competence 
board a British ship, that it became neces- | of the Executive to adopt, either in regard 
sary to have a certain number of British! to the education of young persons for the 
Seamen to the tonnage. But he appre-| seafaring life, or in regard to the examina- 
hended that this latter restriction would| tion of masters and mates? He had been 
practically be found seldom to come into} in hopes that, on the present occasion, the 
operation, House would have heard some general 
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statement of the effect of the measures 
adopted some years ago for the voluntary 
examination of the latter. He should have 
been glad to know whether the Govern- 
ment thought that that system was of an 
extensive character, and satisfactory as far 
as it went, or whether they thought it de- 
sirable to give it a farther extension? In 
respect to the education of persons for the 
seafaring life, he was anxious to know 
whether the Government had that subject 
under view. It might be matter well wor- 
thy of the consideration of the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council, whether 
it might not be in their power to give aid 
from the public funds to a class of persons, 
at the ports of this country, whose educa- 
tion was at present exceedingly defective ? 
He should also be glad to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could give the 
House some general information of the 
views and intentions of foreign Powers 
other than those two—Prussia and the 
United States—to which he had alluded? 
Could he say that the views of Sweden 
and Denmark, for instance, were likely to 
coincide with the general measures he had 
introduced? This was a matter of impor- 


tance; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
could answer the question aftirmatively, 


that would give satisfaction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE apprehended, that 
if Parliament assented to the plan of the 
Government, it would undoubtedly be in 
the power of foreign vessels engaged in 
the deep sea fishery to bring the produce 
of the fishery direct to this country; though, 
with respect to the coast and bank fisher- 
ies, he thought it would be desirable to 
preserve to our own people the existing 
privileges. With respect to the intentions 
of foreign Powers, the Government had not 
thought it expedient to enter into commu- 
nications with other Powers besides those 
he had alluded to, until they knew the 
sentiments of that House on the subject. 
It was better that the House should decide 
on general views and principles, than that 
the Government should go through Europe 
asking, ‘‘ Who will assent to these princi- 
ples?” The first was the more likely me- 
thod to attain the object in view. The 
right hon. Gentleman had adverted to the 
important subject of the examination of 
shipmasters. The system of voluntary ex- 
amination had been in operation for some 
time, and he was generally able to say 
that that system had been adopted to a 
considerable extent. Persons desirous of 
becoming shipmasters had availed them- 
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selves of it, and a considerable number 
had passed their examinations, and there 
had been manifested an increasing dispo- 
sition to take advantage of the system, 
Under these circumstances he should hesi. 
tate to propose to the House that which 
was very much objected to by persons con. 
nected with the merchant navy—a compul- 
sory system of examination. Parliament 
might be obliged to have recourse to that 
at last; but he was disposed to give the 
voluntary system some further trial. With 
regard to the suggestion of the desira. 
bility of encouraging schools in the sea. 
ports to give useful instruction for the sea. 
faring life, he attached great importance 
to the subject, and should be glad to see 
the House at a fitting opportunity direet 
its attention to it. He took this opportu- 
nity of saying that the Government of this 
country, part of whose duty it was to pro- 
tect and promote the interest of the mer- 
cantile marine, had not the advantage at 
present of sufficient professional assistance; 
and on the occasion of reconsidering the 
light dues, he contemplated taking advan- 
tage of the occasion to propose the consti- 
tution of a department of the Board of 
Trade, to be called the Department of the 
Mercantile Marine, and to consist of un- 
paid officers—one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and other competent persons con- 
nected with the merchant service, giving 
it the benefit of their advice. This de- 
partment would be no additional expense 
to the country, and would afford the Exe- 
cutive Government the means of consider- 
ing all questions connected with the mer- 
chant service more advantageously. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that no man was more deeply impressed 
than himself (Mr. Labouchere) that it was 
the duty of the Government and Legisla- 
ture to take every means in their power 
to improve the condition and to promote 
the interests of the mercantile marine of 
this country. As he had before stated, 
he believed that the measures he had pro- 
posed would be beneficial to it; for if he 
thought otherwise, he should be the last 
man to have brought them forward. 

Mr. ROBINSON expressed his sur- 
prise at the introduction of this measure at 
such a juncture, as there was not the 
slightest necessity for it. The present 
moment was the most unfavourable for 
making such alterations that could well 
have been selected. He should have 
thought, too, that there would at least 
have been some wisdom in postponing the 
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measure until the next Session, and then 
they would have the advantage of seeing 
| the evidence taken before a Committee of 
the other House of Parliament; for, with- 
\ out disrespect to those constituting the 
Committee of last Session, he must say 
that their mode of pursuing the inquiry 
was extremely unfair. If there had been 
any petitions for such a change, the Go- 
yernment might have framed an excuse 
upon that; but, unfortunately for them, 
there had been few or none; while, at the 
same time, the petitions against any change 
had been exceedingly numerous. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of petitions 
from the colonies; but those, he suspected, 
must be sent by parties who hoped to in- 
demnify themselves for the distresses under 
which they at present laboured at the ex- 
pense of the shipping interest. They 
would, however, find themselves most egre- 
giously mistaken. And so with respect to 
the consumer in this country, to whom it 
was held out as a bait that these changes 
would be beneficial, They were told that 
if articles of consumption were brought 
here in foreign ships they would be much 
cheaper; but a greater delusion never ex- 
isted. Everybody knew, that except in 
about thirty articles, the difference between 
the freights in foreign and British vessels 
was too small to affect the consumer in the 
slightest degree. The doctrines of free 
trade were supported by the plea of reci- 
procity; but here they had a large mea- 
sure throwing open a great interest for the 
benefit of the foreigner without the slightest 
promise or prospect of a shadow even of 
reciprocity. In the United States, there 
was more a spirit of rivalry than of reci- 
procity; and in the last Message of the 
President to Congress, it was stated that, 
if America progressed in the number of 
vessels as she had done in the last year, 
the time was not far distant when their 
commercial and marine navy would be 
larger than that of any nation in the world. 
Hehadforty years’ experience asamerchant, 
and that experience was in favour of the pre- 
sent navigation laws; and he cautioned the 
Government against reducing in such troub- 
lous times our means of manning the Navy; 
for, in case of a dispute with either France 
or America—which, however, he trusted 
would not occur, the ancient sympathy be- 
tween those countries, now stronger than 
ever, since both were republics, would in- 
duee them to assist each other—and, op- 
posed to their united fleets, England would 
be in danger of losing her naval supremacy. 
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No man had a higher opinion of the British 
sailors, who were equal in his opinion, 
whatever the right hon. Gentlemen oppo 
site might say, to the Americans, and 
greatly superior to those of other countries; 
and, even in such a strait as that he had 
described, he should not despair of seeing 
them once more triumphant. But was that 
a moment for increasing our hazards ? Was 
that a time to diminish our commercial ma- 
rine, and thereby weaken the naval force 
of the country, while we were increasing 
the force of America and other countries ? 
He sincerely trusted the Government would 
not have sufficient influence to carry this 
measure through Parliament. He knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly sincere in the views he had taken; 
but the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think, with several hon. Gentlemen who 
had adopted the principle of free trade, 
that such were the resources of this coun- 
try, and so great was the industry of her 
people, that protection might be thrown 
overboard, and that all her great agricul- 
tural, colonial, and shipping interests might 
be exposed to unrestricted competition 
without the least danger. Now, he told 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he would 
tell the House, that as far as he could 
form an opinion, such a line of policy would 
bring the country to the brink of ruin. 
He would not commit himself so far as to 
say that it would ruin the country, for it 
was hard to tell how far it might be possi- 
ble to experimentalise with a country so 
powerful and industrious as ours; but this 
he would say, that it would bring us to the 
verge of ruin, and plunge us into financial 
difficulties from which we might never be 
able to extricate ourselves. Le did not 
wish to go into the question of free trade 
generally; but he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply to the confident tone 
in which he had spoken, that the country 
had been told the same thing with respect 
to other changes; and would any free- 
trader be adventurous enough to say, that 
it was not now in a worse position than be- 
fore those changes were made? He was 
not an advocate for monopolies of any kind. 
He had no extraordinary sympathy for the 
agricultural capitalist, the colonial mer- 
chant, or the extensive shipowner; but he 
entertained a strong sympathy for the la- 
bouring classes, and he told the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was a Protectionist, be- 
cause he knew that if capital were not pro- 
tected and encouraged in this country, em- 
ployment could not be found for the people. 
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Where would be the good effects of free 
trade, if it were to take capital out of the 
country? It was true that the proposed 
alteration in the navigation laws would 
permit the shipowner to build his ship in a 
foreign country, where materials and la- 
bour were cheap, and thus effect a saving 
in the construction, and afterwards bring 
his vessel home to be registered; but this 
was no boon after all. He, as a shipowner, 
did not want any such boon. If ships 
were to be built at foreign ports, what 
would become of our shipbuilders and 
operatives at home? What would become 
of that numerous and important class of 
the community who depended upon the 
building of ships in this country, and who 
were connected with the dockyards and our 
seaports, for labour? The shipowners 
might be benefited, but that benefit would 
be conferred at the cost of hundreds of 
thousands of deserving operatives. For 
this reason he would be no party in pro- 
moting a change in the existing naviga- 
tion laws. The right hon. Gentleman 


opposite had mentioned the name of Mr. 
Huskisson—a name which was very often 
alluded to by Gentlemen holding modern 
free-trade opinions. He begged to assure 
those hon. Gentlemen that Mr. Huskisson 


was a free-trader on the principle of reci- 
procity, but no further. He had sat in 
Parliament for many years with that dis- 
tinguished statesman; and though he did 
not agree with him on questions of com- 
merce and navigation, yet he was bound 
to say that that great man entertained 
opinions perfectly sound and perfectly safe, 
and that he had never introduced a single 
measure calculated to endanger the com- 
merce or navigation of the country. Upon 
the question of the navigation laws, Mr. 
Huskisson said— 

“ That wherever the interests of commerce and 
navigation could not be reconciled, the feeling up- 
permost in our minds should be—and that was a 
feeling which ought to regulate the deliberations 
of Parliament now—that the interests of com- 
merce in all such instances ought to give way, and 
those of navigation to have preference.” 


Mr. Huskisson had also said, with refer- 
ence to the colonies, that the principle on 
which we should act, would be to confine 
the colonies to intercourse with the mother 
country—to prevent them from sending 
their produce home except in native ves- 
sels—and not to allow them to consume the 
manufactures of other markets. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the letter 
of Mr. Bancroft, and upon that subject he 
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should wish to say a word. Perhaps some 
hon. Gentlemen who had not sat so long in 
the House as he had, might not be aware 
that, since the establishment of American 
independence in that enterprising country, 
whenever the Americans had any object in 
view which was likely to benefit themselves, 
they never relaxed in their exertions until 
they had attained it. Whenever there was 
no opportunity, they adopted the prin. 
ciple of ‘‘ biding their time;’”’ but when 
that time arrived, they never failed to 
avail themselves of it. On that principle 
Mr. Bancroft had acted. Perceiving that 
Parliament had entered into an inquiry on 
the navigation laws through the medium 
of a Committee sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Bancroft wrote to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and said, ‘‘ We are disposed to re- 
ciprocate, and if the Government will adopt 
the principle of reciprocity, as regards the 
navigation laws, you may depend upon it 
that in time America will be a consenting 
party.”’ Such was in substance the reply 
of Mr. Bancroft. Considering the great 
diplomatic experience which the noble Lord 
had acquired, it appeared somewhat aston- 
ishing that he was not more cautious before 
jumping at the conclusion which he had 
evidently done. He wrote back a letter, 
to the effect that the Government was 
about to bring forward the subject of an 
alteration in the navigation laws, and 
stated that, as far as his Government was 
concerned, it was ready to reciprocate. 
Now, if America could really reciprocate, 
there would not be any ground of complaint 
against the proposed policy as far as she 
was concerned; but the noble Lord knew 
very well that if the Government of this 
country were to establish a system of reci- 
procity in the shape of navigation with Ame- 
rica, we could not obtain any national advan- 
tages that we did not already enjoy, whilst 
America would derive advantages from us 
which it might not be at all prudent to 
grant her. How different was the policy 
of Mr. Canning, when he declared that 
England was ready to enter into any 
friendly relation with America, but that 
there were certain points which she could 
not give up, and that one of them was the 
navigation laws, securing us the colonial 
trade. With respect to the colonies, he 
could not see what possible use there was 
in retaining them, if we were to give their 
trade to America and to other countries, am 

be saddled with the expense of sending out 
governors and keeping up a military de- 
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fence. The only use of the colonies was 
to contribute to the strength and commerce 
of the country; but when they ceased to 
be effective in that way, the sooner they 
were got rid of the better. He begged 
the House to take care how it lightly in- 
terfered with those laws upon which de- 
pended the labour of the thousands of 
operatives who were directly and indirectly 
eonnected with the shipping interests of 
the country. If they wished to put down 
discontent, come from what source it might, 
they should not do anything which might 
have the effect of aggravating the diffi- 
_ culties of the working population. The 
shipping interest employed an enormous 
number of persons, and many of the prin- 
cipal towns in the empire were in great 
part dependent on it. It was true they 
might not be altogether ruined by those 
changes in the law, but they might be pa- 
ralysed to a ruinous extent. In conclusion, 
he assured the right hon. Gentleman that 
if there were any parts of the Bill which 
he thought would increase the trade and 
commerce of the country without trenching 
upon the fundamental principle of the na- 
vigation laws, he would not offer it any 
opposition; but he must be excused if, 
holding the opinions he did, he felt himself 
bound to oppose any measure which he 
considered might injure the mercantile 
marine of this country. 

Mr. HUME differed entirely from the 
hon. Member who had just spoken as to 
the advantages of this measure. The hon. 
Member had very properly stated that the 
great question which this and other coun- 
tries had to deal with, was the labour ques- 
tion, and how they were to employ the la- 
bouring classes. He believed that this 
measure would have the effect of increas- 
ing considerably the trade of this country, 
and would do more to employ the people 
than any other. He thanked the Govern- 
ment for bringing this measure forward. 
He was confident, from what he had seen, 
that much injury had been done this coun- 
try, even within the last year, from the 
difficulty experienced in bringing materials 
to our shores. These difficulties being 
likely to be removed, as he considered, by 
the passing of such a measure, it was na- 
tural to conclude that our trade would be 
mereased every day. He knew no reason 
Why English goods should not compete 
successfully with the goods of other coun- 
tries, when placed upon the same footing. 

‘here were some burdens that it would be 
ghly necessary for the Government to 





remove. There was the increased charge 
upon marine insurance to which the ships 
of other countries were not exposed. There 
was also the restriction of apprentices, 
which ought to be got ridof. He took it 
for granted that this system would be done 
away with. It should be perfectly volun- 
tary with the shipowners to have appren- 
tices or not. The apprentices themselves 
would, in such case, suffer less than under 
the old system. The number they had 
heretofore been obliged to keep formed an 
impediment to the proper management of 
the ships. The evidence of the shipowners 
went to show that but for those restric- 
tions in respect to apprentices they would 
have been much better able to man their 
ships by an intelligent crew. He thought 
that the Government had taken the proper 
course to improve the trade and the condi- 
tion of the country. The duty upon light- 
houses should be done away with. He 
could not allow that the shipping was 
treated fairly while the present heavy sys- 
tem of taxation on account of lighthouses 
existed. There was no less than 400,000. 
claimed this year for lights, while 90,000I. 
only was required to pay all the expense. 
The Government had already conferred a 
vast advantage upon the manufacturing in- 
terests of this country by the reduction of 
the duties upon raw produce; and a mea- 
sure of this kind, in conjunction with such 
reduction, was well calculated to increase 
their interests considerably. An hon. 
Member from the Opposition benches, 
who was connected with the Navy, ap- 
peared to be alarmed as to the supposed 
difficulty of obtaining a good supply of sea- 
men for the naval service. The evidence, 
however, that had been given above stairs 
was quite sufficient to allay any such fears. 
Sir James Stirling had given most satis- 
factory information upon the subject. He 
believed they were under a mistake in sup- 
posing that this measure would have an in- 
jurious effect. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved the effect would be beneficial, inas- 
much as it would give us the command of 
able seamen enough to man our fleet. He 
firmly believed that the effect of the ap- 
prentice system had been to drive our able 
seamen into the service of foreign Powers. 
This, however, was an abuse which was 
now about to be remedied, and he hoped 
other abuses would be remedied. He be- 
lieved, the whole country was in favour of 
the measure, and he begged to express an 
anxious hope that Government would state 
what they intended to do with respect to 
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the lighthouse dues and marine assurance. 
He should give the present measure his 
hearty support. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK, differing as he 
did from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, could not thank Her Majesty’s 
Ministers for the introduction of the pre- 
sent measure. Considering the great abi- 
lity of the right hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced the measure to the notice of the 
House, he never recollected to have heard 
such a great measure of change recom- 
mended on such feeble grounds as those 
put forward by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not tell the 
House that the country was unanimous in 
demanding this change. He could not tell 
them that any great number of petitions 
praying for the change had been presented. 
He did not pretend to say, that the country 
groaned under any grievance, and that this 
change was necessary for the interest of 
the country. He did not pretend to show 
that freights were too high, or that sea- 
men or shipping were scarce. The only 
pretence for this change which the right 
hon. Gentleman had to offer was, that 
Prussia, forsooth, had threatened, if we 
did not yield, to trample our shipping 
interest under foot. Why, the House 
was told ten years ago by the learned 
Doctor opposite (Dr. Bowring), and two 
years ago by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, that ‘‘ Prussia 
was shaken’’ in her protective system, and 
was disposed to relax her restrictive laws. 
Prussia had seen her corn admitted free into 
our ports, and the duties on her timber re- 
duced from 55s. to 15s. a load; yet Prussia 
was not coming down with her restrictive 
policy—was not about to offer relaxations 
of her tariff; but, on the contrary, had 
increased her duties sixfold on some part 
of our cotton goods, and had doubled the 
duty on our yarns. With all this before 
them, they were now told if they did not 
repeal the navigation laws, the interests of 
the country would suffer, for Prussia threat- 
ened new restrictions on our trade. Now, 
then, as to the grievances : he had heard no 
grievances alleged, except some of those 
which had been before served up in the 
Anatomy of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Ricardo). One grievance was, that a 
Mr. Houghton had sustained a great incon- 
venience in being debarred by the naviga- 
tion laws from importing cochineal not from 
the Canary Islands to England; but that 
when there were no English ships at the 
Canary Islands he could not get his cochi- 
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neal carried except at an expense which 
raised the value 4d. or 6d. per lb. Now, 
in his opinion, it needed no great amount 
of arithmetic to show that 6d. per Ib. was 
about 56. a ton. What! British mer. 
chants and British ships not to be tempted 
by 56I. a ton freight to go to fetch cochi- 
neal from the Canary Isles! ‘Tell this 
to the marines,’’ and they will not believe 
you! Then something had been said about 
the difficulty of importing Alpaca wool, 
which some person who had settled at 
Hamburg complained he could not bring 
thence to England. Well, what great 
grievance was there in that, when he 
could import Alpaca wool straight to 
England from all the countries in which 
it was grown? He believed that the Al- 
paca was a sort of mongrel between a sheep 
and a goat; and for the sake of the wool 
of this animal, half goat and half sheep, and 
the cochineal of the Canary Islands, the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to repeal 
the navigation laws. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman had said that he did not wish to 
throw any imputation upon the skill, sea- 
manship, or good conduct of the mercantile 
marine of England. Now, he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) would not say, that amongst 16,000 
or 20,000 captains and skippers there 
might not be some drunken men or some 
immoral men; he did not know where, ex- 
cept, of course, in that House, they would 
find 20,000 men of whom some might not 
be guilty of immoralities, or occasionally 
** disguised in liquor.”” But as to general 
misconduct—as to any general inefficiency 
on the part of the mercantile marine—he 
would like to ask the insurance offices what 
they had to say on that subject. Were 
there any ships of any other country which 
were insured at so low a premium 4s 
British ships? It was a fact which could 
not be denied chat there were not. What 
was the comparative statement of disasters 
at sea which he had to make in the last 
Parliament with respect to grain-laden 
vessels of Great Britain and the United 
States of America? And it would not 
be denied, that of all foreign ships none 
were better sailed than those of the United 
States. Of the grain-laden ships which 
sailed between the months of September 
and May, in the winter of 1846-47, from 
the United States to England, there were 
294 British, and 450 American. Of 
these, only three British ships foundered 
at sea, while there were 17 Americans; 
only four British ships were stranded, 
while there were 12 Americans; there 
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were but three British vessels which were 
obliged to throw their cargo overboard, 
while 17 Americans were reduced to that 
necessity. Therefore, the disasters which 
occurred to ships manned by British sea- 
men were in comparison but one-fourth of 
those which befell the ships of the United 
States. This was not like the tales of 
consuls: the ships in this case sailed in the 
winter season between the United States 
and this country. This was his answer 
to all the idle slanders and worthless state- 
ments arrayed against the shipping inter- 
est of this country as an excuse for repeal- 
ing the navigation laws. Now, the House 
had, doubtless, expected to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman how the British, 
Navy was to be manned under the new sys- 
tem; but all that he had done was to quote 
Sir James Stirling. He was an officer 
of the British Navy, and therefore enti- 
tled to be listened to; but he did not wait 
to be cross-examined. And what, after 
all, was the gist of the evidence on which 
the right hon. Gentleman placed so much 
reliance? It was this, that the mercan- 


tile marine were of scarcely any use in 
manning the Royal Navy, for that only 
one-tenth of all the seamen of the Royal 
Navy had ever been in the mercantile ser- 


vice. That statement certainly deserved 
some attention, if it were true; but an 
hon. and gallant Friend of his (Captain 
Harris) had stated that night, that in the 
Howe, which was commanded by Sir James 
Stirling himself, it was the very reverse 
of the fact—that nearly one-half, if not 
more, of the petty officers of Sir James 
Stirling’s own ship had learned their busi- 
ness in the mercantile navy. But the 
House did not need to be told that; for it 
appeared from returns laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1834 and 1835, that out of about 
12,500 seamen entered for the Navy in 
those two years, 9,500 or more had never 
been in the Royal Navy before. There- 
fore, Sir James Stirling, on the only 

int on which his evidence could have 

n valuable, was altogether mistaken. 
Sir James Stirling knew nothing of the 
matter on which he came to give his evi- 
dence before the Committee; and no 
doubt if it had not been necessary that 
he should go and join the Howe instead 
of being cross-examined, all these facts 
would have come out, and they would not, 
for nine months together, have had the 
changes rung on the evidence of that gen- 
tleman. Well; but what had the right 
hon. Gentleman given as a reason for re- 
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lieving the mercantile navy from the 
obligation to take out so many appren- 
tices? Why, he said, the consequence 
of the present system was that there was 
a surplusage of seamei—more seamen 
than could be employed. Why, what 
stronger proof could they have that the 
present arrangements were such as would 
provide for all requirements in case of a 
naval war? The right hon. Gentleman 
had not told them that any new scheme 
was to be devised for that purpose. Sir 
James Stirling, if he recollected his evi- 
dence rightly, proposed that they should 
maintain a standing Navy, which would 
be sufficient for the requirements of 
war. Now, to what did that proposal 
amount? They all knew, that in the 
war 114,000 men (exclusive of marines) 
were required to man the Navy. Would 
Sir James Stirling propose that they 
should keep up a standing Navy of up- 
wards of 100,000 men? In order to 
do that, they must be prepared to add 
some 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. sterling 
to the annual Navy Estimates. While, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman quoted 
Sir James Stirling, he did not adopt his 
proposal; neither did he tell them of any 
alternative by which he could supply 
seamen for the Navy in case of neces- 
sity. In the year 1815 this country was 
enabled, upon very short notice, to add 
70,000 men to the Royal Navy. He 
wanted to know how they could make 
such an addition as that on any sudden 
emergency if they stripped the mercan- 
tile marine of that surplusage of men 
which it was said now to possess. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not told them, 
as he ought to have done—and he suppos- 
ed that some Member of the Government 
would yet rise to do so—what the Govern- 
ment expected to be the practical effect of 
the repeal of these laws, as regarded the 
maritime defence of the country. The hon. 
Member for Montrose had predicted that 
their repeal would increase the tradeand na- 
vigation of this country. It might increase 
the navigation of other countries; but how 
adding to the competition was to add to 
the trade and navigation of this country, he 
was at a loss to understand. This might 
be, and was, a measure for the encourage- 
ment of Prussian seamen, and they knew it 
to be so; above all, it was a measure for 
the encouragement of the navy of the Unit- 
ed States, as might have been learnt from 
the anxiety with which his Excellency the 
United States’ Minister had attended under 
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the gallery to the debates of that evening. 
He well enough knew what would be the ef- 
fect of this measure. They were going to 
throw open to the United States their colo- 
nial trade, of which the United States had 
had some taste before. The House had toa 
certain exfent opened the colonial trade in 
1822; they had opened it further in 1843 
and 1844. What had been the result ? 
Why, that the lumber and provision trade 
of Great Britain and North America with 
the West Indian colonies had dwindled 
down almost to nothing, whilst the tonnage 
of the United States had been increased by 
140,000 tons. He now came to the old 
rotten argument with respect to “‘ the pro- 
tected and unprotected trade.”’ Returns 
had been laid on the table last year in view 
of the repeal of these laws. Now, how 
were these returns made up? Amongst 
the unprotected trades was the great and 
increasing trade of China. Imagine Eng- 
land requiring protection against the Chi- 
nese junks. That was a close trade 
against all foreign shipping. In the whole 
history of the navigation laws there was 
no monopoly to be found more complete 
than the Chinese trade. Under the same 
head of “unprotected’’ was placed the 
trade with Brazil, Peru, Chili, and Mexico, 
which had no ships at all. From a return 
of the sugar-laden ships coming from Bra- 
zil to Great Britain, it appeared that there 
were 159 British ships, and only eight 
foreign; and in the whole sugar trade with 
Brazil, with Porto Rico, and with Cuba, 
407 of the ships employed were British, 
and the remaining 69 foreign. Yet they 
were told by the right hon. Gentleman that 
these were all ‘‘ unprotected trades.”’ An- 
other of the great protection trades to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded was the Russian; but he did not 
know how long it was since—he believed in 
the time of the Empress Catherine—that 
an English Russian company had been es- 
tablished, and permitted to trade under the 
protection of the Imperial Government, 
and yet it was called now one of the un- 
protected trades. But if ever there was 
one part of the United Kingdom more 
exposed than another to the effects of 
foul free trade, it was the British West 
Indies. By the emancipation of the 
slaves, the produce of the British West 
Indies had been reduced nearly one-half; 
and how, then, was the carrying trade to 
be increased, or otherwise than decreased? 
And yet a right hon. Gentleman laid (by 
command of Her Majesty) returns before 
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the House, disingenuously attributing the 
decrease in the West India shipping trade 
to the operation of the navigation laws, 
But the House knew very well that the fall. 
ing-off in the case of the British West In. 
dian trade, which figured so largely in those 
returns, was not owing to the navigation 
laws, but to the laws which emancipated 
the slaves, and left them without a suff. 
cient supply of labour, and to the free. . 
trade laws which opened the colonial trade 
to the United States of America, and 
thus deprived the British shipping interest 
of its previous monopoly and protection; 
so that whilst the American vessels en- 
gaged in that branch of the carrying 
trade had increased by 141,000 tons, 
the British shipping similarly employed 
had fallen off to the amount of 60, 

tons. Nothing could be a better proof 
of the utter weakness of a Government 
which was not able to adduce any bet- 
ter reason for those great changes than 
such as these. Their great motive was 
that it was mainly a plan in obedience to 
the dominant free-trade theory. But there 
was one point upon which he desired infor- 
mation. The House ought to know what 
the Government expected would be the di- 
minution in the cost of freights. The 
measure was intended to diminish the cost 
of freights. He (Lord George Bentinck) 
had seen in a newspaper, which was un 
derstood to be written by one of the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government (Mr. 
Wilson), and he supposed he might look 
upon it consequently as an official organ; 
he had read in the Economist, whose po- 
litical principles and dogmas were adopted 
by Iler Majesty’s Government to be the 
truest possible exposition of the policy that 
ought to be adopted in that House :—he 
knew well, and was happy to be able to 
bear his testimony to the great ability of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
bury, to whose talents he was ready to 
pay the meed of his admiration;—and 
that hon. Gentleman had stated in the 
Economist, that half-a-crown a ton was 
to be the saving that was to be derived 
by the consumers of this country by the 
repeal of the navigation laws; and he 
calculated, therefore, that 1,000,0001. ster- 
ling in freights would be annually saved to 
the consumers, and lost to the shipping 
trade. He asked, was the House prepared, 
before they saw a little more of the work- 
ing of that free-trade principle which the 
hon. Member advocated, but which he did 
not think had proved itself so very trium- 
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phant—were they, he asked, prepared to 
consentto strike such a blow at the shipping 
interest as would diminish their gross earn- 
ings, Which were stated to be 28,000,0000. 
sterling per annum, by 1,000,000/. a year? 
With regard to the last year, when freights 
ran so high, was it not. Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters and the Times newspaper that rais- 
ed the alarm “‘ that all the shipping in the 
world would not be sufficient to bring over 
the corn required for this country ?”” And 
what, after all, was the fact? At the mo- 
ment when Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
reviving the dying alarm that there were 
not ships enough in all the world to bring 
the required food to England by the renewal 
of the suspension of the navigation laws, 
the West Indies were wanting increased 
conveyance for their great sugar crop; 
the owners of vessels were induced to de- 
sert the West India trade, and to go to 
New York and New Orleans for corn; and 
the practical effect was, that by the 20th 
of April, 1847, there were no fewer than 
60 ships waiting at New York, unable 
to procure freights—34,000 tons of Bri- 
tish shipping were at one time lying idle 
at New York waiting for grain to be 
brought to the seaboard. A still greater 
number of ships arrived in one week at 
St. Petersburgh, expecting to find car- 
goes of corn, which was not there for 
them. A false alarm had been raised—an 
undue charge for freights had been ob- 
tained—the country had been put to an un- 
necessary loss—the sugarcolonies had been 
deprived of the freights they required, and 
greatly disorganised—whilethe usual course 
of the trade of the country had been dis- 
turbed by the measures which had been 
adopted, and the mischievous alarm which 
had been created. The Government had 
not shown that anybody was discontented 
except our North American colonies; and 
they having been deprived of their pro- 
tection in this country for their flour and 
timber, turned round and said, ‘‘ Having 
exposed us to this competition, you must 
allow us to send our commodities by the 
cheapes. conveyance.’’ When they should 
have at last deprived British shipping as 
well as British manufactures of protection 
in the Canadian trade, they would have 
left nothing to themselves but the cost of 
maintaining the Government of Canada, 
while they were inducing the Canadians 
to draw still closer the bonds of trade, 
commerce, familiar intercourse, and poli- 
tical attachment between themselves and 
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nothing to gain from this country, and they 
had left the Canadians owing nothing to 
this country except the debt for the Rideau 
Canal, which, if they were to cast off the 
union, they would in all probability re- 
pudiate immediately. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the affections of the 
British West Indies were to be secured 
by granting them the favour they demanded 
of the repeal of the navigation laws. The 
right hon. Gentleman and he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck), had been sitting in Committee toge- 
ther; and the right hon. Gentleman knew it 
to be perfectly true, that although some 
witnesses belonging to the West Indies had 
asked for the repeal of the navigation laws, 
yet, for one connected with that interest 
who had made that request, there were 
three at least who had said that the repeal 
would be of no value unless limited to the 
British West Indies. It was clear to him, 
that the repeal of the navigation laws 
would favour Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil 
more than the British West Indies. The 
build of the American ships was better cal- 
culated to hold the bags and boxes in which 
the sugar from those places was packed, 
than the hogsheads in which the British 
West Indian sugar was contained. So far 
as the British West Indies were concerned, 
the right hon. Gentleman, as he had long 
foreseen, intended to mock them with this 
worthless boon, so that he might be able to 
turn round upon them and say, ‘‘ We gave 
you the repeal of the navigation laws.” 
The right hon. Gentleman promised the 
repeal of these laws for a boon, knowing 
well that it could not be desired. With 
reference to the Mauritius, the right hon. 
Gentleman knew very well they had never 
asked for it; indeed the right hon. Gentle- 
man must remember that in the Sugar and 
Coffee Planting Committee, when his Col- 
league (the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade) was cross-examining Sir George 
Larpent, a noted free-trader, and asking 
him whether he thought that this repeal 
of the navigation laws would be of any ad- 
vantage to the Mauritius, Sir George Lar- 
pent answered, ‘‘ that the Mauritius had no 
ground. of complaint on the score of the 
navigation laws.’’ They had their sugar 
carried at 4/. per ton a distance of 12,000 
miles; and no freights, either in Cuba, the 
Brazils, or elsewhere, could compete with 
that in cheapness. It was already shown 
by the existing state of things that no un- 
fair monopoly had taken place. There was 
no section of the British interest indulged 
in a monopoly of the sugar carrying trade 
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of the British West Indies; and so long as 
they saw between 400 and 500 British ships 
going to Cuba, Porto Rico, Rio Janeiro, 
Bahia, and Santa Cruz, importing sugar 
from thence, not only to Great Britain, 
but to various parts of Europe, any man of 
common sense would see that if the freights 
of the British West Indies, of Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, British Guiana, &c., were 
raised beyond their proper level, these 
ships, instead of seeking freight abroad, 
would at once go to our own colonies, 
and seek freight in them. He had seen 
in a State paper of the United States, that 
in the course of the year 1846-47 there 
had been an increase of nearly 11 per 
cent in the registered shipping of the 
United States; and it was there stated, that 
if it continued to increase till 1857 in the 
same ratio, the tonnage of the United 
States would in that year be very nearly 
equal to the tonnage of Great Britain. And 
no small portion of this increase had arisen 
from the trade between the British West In- 
dies and our North American colonies hav- 
ing been transferred to the United States, 
and now they wanted to make it worse 
still. In 1846, when they repealed the 
differential duties on foreign goods, they 
trusted to the generosity of Prussia in par- 
ticular, and of other countries at large, to 
follow their example. After flinging their 
money away without making any bargain 
to get back anything for it, they were now 
about to give the United States the trade 
of their colonies. The United States al- 
ready supplied Cuba entirely with timber 
and provisions. Seeing all this, they were 
now about to open to them the sugar- 
carrying trade between Cuba and this 
country, having already opened the mar- 
ket for the slave-grown sugar of that is- 
land. He, for one, should be disposed to 
reject this resolution without permitting 
it to be laid on the table. As for those 
details admitting the Lascars, he had 
great doubts whether any of his friends 
around him would think of objecting to 
their admission, or to their placing the 
colonies, so far as they were concerned, on 
an equal footing with this country; but a 
fundamental abrogation of the navigation 
laws was wholly unnecessary for so tri- 
vial an amendment. He desired to see 
them united in one common interest with 
this country. He was by no means sure 
that it was necessary to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the navigation laws to admit 
these Lascars. An Order in Council 
would suffice to decide that question. He 
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did not think this measure called for or re. 
quired by the interests of the country, and 
he, for one, should give it his strenous o 
position. He would not trouble the House 
any longer than simply to express his great 
joy at having heard a certain expression 
fall from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. He al. 
luded to the expression in which he quoted 
the advice of Lord Harris with respect to 
the colonies. He hoped Her Majesty's 
Government would in all things attend to 
the advice of Lord Harris, as much as they 
seem disposed to attend to his advice with 
respect to the navigation laws, and then 
the British West India colonies would have 
the protection they deserved, in matters 
more important to them than; the naviga- 
tion Jaws, and would be saved from the 
serious evils and ruin with which they 
were now threatened. 

Mr. RICARDO could not reconcile the 
statement made by the noble Lord of the 
loss of the American vessels on their way 
to this country, with the great timidity 
which he had expressed at the conclusion 
of his speech, respecting the rivalry which 
it was proposed to open between the ships 
of this country and those of the United 
States. The noble Lord was, he believed, 
wrong in both respects—both as to the 
loss of American vessels, and the advan- 
tages which the United States would have 
over this country in the event of opening 
the trade. The fact would be found to be 
that at the period to which the noble Lord 
referred, in consequence of the great de- 
mand for grain in this country, there was 
a great pressure for ships in the United 
States, and vessels were taken up there 
which were not adapted for that trade; the 
consequence was that in many cases the 
cargoes shifted, and they were obliged 
to sacrifice them, or, failing this, the ships 
were lost. He did not think we should 
be the sufferers by opening the trade be- 
tween the two countries, because, al- 
though we might shut out American 
ships from our own colonies and Africa, 
yet, on the other hand, they shut us out 
from Europe, and the trade between Eu- 
rope and the United States was better 
than that with our colonies in Africa. 
Our ships could not go at present to the 
United States with an assorted cargo; and 
it was a singular circumstance, that al- 
though American vessels were the dearest 
built and the dearest manned ships in the 
world, they had two-thirds of the whole 
trade between this country and the United 
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States; while the Russians, with the 
cheapest ships in the world, were obliged 
to give us up the whole trade between their 
country and ours. But the noble Lord 
admitted the existence of one evil, and his 
approbation of its removal. He was wil- 
ling that the Lascars should be admitted to 
rank as British seamen. He did not believe 
that any one would deny this. It was a great 
evil that those Lascars were not admitted 
to work British ships. As an example he 
begged to state that it appeared from a 
circular issued by an eminent house in In- 
dia that had failed, although neither the 
principals nor any of their clerks had ever 
speculated in any of the objects of specula- 
tion abroad during the last few years, that 
their failure had been mainly owing to 
their inability to realise any portion of the 
yalue of their trading stock at Bombay, in 
consequence of the failure of tonnage, 
there being no vessels to be had. And 
that was the state of things: whilst Eng- 
lish operatives were starving at home for 
want of employment, which the masters 
were unable to give for want of raw mate- 
rial, the raw material was actually lying in 
foreign ports, and no vessels could be had, 
in consequence of the navigation laws, 
to bring it home. And those very Lascars 
that had fought by the side of British sol- 
diers at Sobraon, Ferozeshah, aud Aliwal, 
and who were manning British vessels at 
Singapore, Borneo, Callao, and Canton, 
were prohibited from working those vessels 
to this country. But he did not wish to 
be understood to agree with the noble Lord 
in the motive for which he demanded the 
admission of these men to the privileges of 
their fellow-subjects. He agreed with him 
in the injustice of their expulsion from 
British ships; but he said, that if instead 
of Indian ships, there had been ships built of 
American oak, owned by American citizens, 
manned by American sailors—if they had 
been Spaniards, or Frenchmen, or Swedes, 
the tyranny and injustice to the British 
merchant and manufacturers would have 
been as great and as inexcusable. Take the 
case of the Australian colonies. There were 
in this country hundreds of people unem- 
ployed, and in Australia thousands of acres 
of land uncultivated, and numbers of mines 
unworked. There were ships ready to 
take the emigrants to our colonies, but 
they were not British ships, and the navi- 
gation laws would not allow them to go. 
It was stated by a witness before the 
Committee for which he moved, that 
the fares to Australia between decks by 





emigrant vessels from Bremen were 121. 
a head, while the charge for the same 
voyage for emigrants in British ships 
varied from 201. to 251. a head. One of 
the witnesses was asked whether there 
was any difference in the provisioning and 
comforts on board one vessel and the 
other; and he replied that if there were 
any difference of comfort at all, it was in 
favour of the Bremen vessel. The Mon- 
treal Board of Health had published a 
statement, dated the 12th of August, 
1847, respecting the frightful amount of 
mortality on board British ships in which 
British emigrants were conveyed to that 
colony. This report stated that—- 

“The Laren, reported this morning from Sligo, 
sailed with 440 passengers, of whom 108 died on 
the passage, and 150 were sick. The Virginius 
sailed with 496—158 died on the passage, 186 
were sick, and the remainder landed feeble and 
tottering—the captain, mates, and crew were all 
sick, The black-hole at Calcutta was a mercy 
compared to the holds of these vessels. Yet 
simultaneously, as if in reproof of those on whom 
the blame of all this wretchedness must fall, fo- 
reigners, Germans from Hamburgh and Bremen, 
= daily arriving, all healthy, robust, and cheer- 

ul, 

It would doubtless occur to every one to 
ask why, if the Bremen ships were so 
much cheaper and better, more of them 
were not employed ? The reason was ob- 
vious. The witness (Mr. Swaine) was 
asked before the Navigation Committee— 

“Do Bremen vessels obtain return cargoes from 
Australia ?—No, they obtain no cargoes from 
Australia ; they generally go in ballast either to 
Batavia or Singapore, for the purpose of seeking 
a cargo there.” 

The charge by Hamburgh and Bremen 
vessels to America was rather higher than 
by English vessels; but then the English 
shipowner had to encounter the Americans 
in competition. In the Australian trade 
he had a monopoly, and charged what he 
liked. There were many articles of small 
bulk, such as ivory, of which whole cargoes 
seldom came to this country. They were 
looked upon as filling up for other cargoes, 
and to confine the trade to them was, in 
fact, to annihilate the trade altogether. 
If these articles did not come as portions 
of more bulky cargoes they did not come 
at all. The mischief done by the naviga- 
tion laws, was, in fact, more real than it 
was apparent. There was a beaten track 
laid out by them, which it was impossible 
to turn away from, on one side or the 
other, without finding that they were shut 
in by the restrictions of the navigation 
laws. There was, for instance, the Java 
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trade. The English merchant-sent out to 
Java British manufactured goods, but he 
did so with the expectation of being able 
to get home sugar in return. The sugar 
came down from the interior at stated sea- 
sons; but though there might be hundreds 
of ships ready to receive it, none of these 
ships might be British ships; and the con- 
sequence was that the English merchant 
was unable to obtain the most profitable 
return for his goods. The case was the 
same with regard to copper ore. Unless 
the copper ore were imported direct to this 
country for home consumption, it could 
not be admitted at all; and many hon. 
Members had, no doubt, heard of a case 
that occurred some time since, when a 
merchant was unable to get a cargo of 
copper ore that had been sent to him from 
Chili, and that had put into Havre, and he 
had been told that the only way that he 
could get the ore into this country was to 
send it back to Chili, and then to re-import it 
here from that country. They had it proved 
how far the merchant was trammelled— 
how far the manufacturer was impeded in 
his manufactures—and how far the coun- 
try generally had been shut out from the 
commerce of the world by these laws; and 
with such facts before them, he had a 
right to say that this was an unjustifiable 
sacrifice in favour of a particular interest, 
unless, indeed, it could be shown that 
some great national good resulted from it. 
What was the remuneration to be obtained 
for this great sacrifice? That which was 
proposed by the title of the Bill was an 
Act for encouraging a commercial marine, 
with a view to the better manning of the 
Royal Navy. It was true that 200 years 
had passed since this encouragement had 
been given, and which ought to have af- 
forded a commercial marine something 
like a model for other nations. Surely, 
after 200 years’ encouragement in every 
sea where the British flag floated, and in 
every port where no other ship could obtain 
a freight until the British ship was freight- 
ed—surely, your captains must be the best, 
and your sailors must be the best conduct- 
ed. But was this the case? The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) said it 
was the case; and the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, by those emphatic expres- 
sions, said that he thought so also. Now, 
there was a report which had been laid on 
the table, and which had been alluded to 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere), 
and which the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land had read through. [Mr. Hupson: 





No, no!] Well, be it so, but this wag 
not a report by a packed Committee; jt 
was not a report concocted with a parti. 
cular view, but it was a collection of ro. 
ports from official gentlemen appointed by 
successive Administrations, and forming 4 
body of no particular political bias, and 
having no object in view except to givo 
correct information to the Foreign Office, 
And yet if they had all met in one room, 
and consulted together as to how each 
should frame his report, they could not 
have been more unanimous in showing how 
the two hundred years of encouragement 
of the commercial marine of this country 
had conducted them to a most successful 
state of inferiority. The noble Lord had 
alluded, in very strong terms indeed, to 
these reports from the British Consuls 
abroad ; but he must excuse him (Mr, 
Ricardo) for saying that he would rather 
trust on such a question to their judgment 
and experience, than to the noble Lord, 
acting under the determination of never 
yielding one particle of his principles. 
But what was the cause of this inferiority 
in their commercial marine? They had 
the greatest facilities in disposing of their 
cargoes; they had facilities in procuring 
iron and timber for the building of their 
ships, for he would maintain that their 
timber was, after all, the cheapest in the 
world. They also boasted of having the 
best sailors and the most intelligent cap- 
tains. They were the same men as man- 
ned the Royal Navy; and how was it that 
they were not equally good in the commer- 
cial marine as in the Royal Navy? He 
would tell them. Because, though they 
had the advantage in all these respects, 
their shipowners were the very worst of 
their class. He did not want to make a 
sweeping charge against all. He knew 
that there were exceptions; but he would 
say that the good men were the exception, 
and the others formed the rule. If they 
saw a well-appointed ship they might rest 
satisfied that her owner did not care two- 
pence about their navigation laws—that 
he felt that he was an Englishman, and as 
such need not be afraid of any other nation 
under the sun, be they Russian or Dane, 
Swede or Norwegian. But if they saw & 
ship with a drunken captain, and a disor- 
derly crew, they might be assured that the 
owner was one who trusted to the naviga- 
tion laws, and was all for the importance 
of monopoly—that he was one ever ready 
to cry out about his vested interests being 
attacked. Who ever heard of shipowners 
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objecting to the duty on cattle, or timber, 
or corn, or sugar being lowered? They 
did not do so, because every such reduction 
was a benefit to themselves; but the mo- 
ment they were told that the cheap sugar 
or corn should be carried cheaply, they 
started up in opposition, and then the 
country heard all about the ** wooden walls 
of Old England,” and all those other 
phrases that took the place of argument 
on their side. While taking advantage of 
the fact that there were some well-paid 
crews, and steady captains, and efficiently 
managed ships to be found, they endea- 
youred to make it appear that these were 
the rule instead of being the exceptions. 
He would just refer to some of the state- 
ments made by the British Consuls as to 
the treatment which the commercial sea- 
men of this country experienced. Mr. 
Clark, British Consul at Cuba, in a letter 
dated the 11th of September, 1848, stated 
that— 

“When sick, the seamen are too often left to 
the care of the cook, after the administering of a 
dose of medicine, which in many instances is the 
wrong one. I have seen British seamen dead or 
dying from yellow fever, over and over again in 
the bows of British merchantmen, when, if the 
sufferers had been sent on shore at the commence- 
ment of the disease, at least half the deaths from 
that terrible scourge might have been avoided.” 


After giving numerous examples, Mr. Clark 
went on to say— 


“TfI chose to make extended inquiry, I could 
fill a small volume with the harrowing details 
which attend, and ever will attend, the system of 
non-contract, or even medical attendance on board 
ship; and I solemnly declare, with the deepest 
conviction of the truth of my assertion, that the 
owners of vessels trading to Santiago de Cuba 
might save one half, if not two-thirds, of the num- 
ber of seamen who die of yellow fever on board 
ship, if they would only instruct the masters in 
their employ to contract in every case for medical 
attendance on shore, and order them, on pain of 
dismissal, to send to hospital any man complaining 
of headach, or pain in the back, no matter at what 
hour the seaman should make his complaint.” 


Mr. Hesketh, at Rio, in a letter dated 
November 3, 1843, stated that— 


“Many points of injustice and cruelties are 
practised on the crews by young shipmasters, 
whose livelihood is not dependent on their avoca- 
tion, and who too often are guilty of such actions 
with impunity; which treatment of the crew, how- 
ever, tends to destroy discipline equally as much 
as 9 of sobriety on the part of those in com- 
mand,” 


Mr. Cowper, of Pernambuco, in a letter 
dated October 2, 1843, said— 


“A complaint was made to me by the crew of 
starvation and ill-usage, which, in my opinion, 
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was very clearly established ; and the men added, 
that a boy was on board who had been cruelly treat- 
ed by the master.” 


Mr. Moore, Consul of Ancona, in a letter 
dated August 9, 1843, stated— 

‘*The seamen are so unaccustomed to kind 

treatment that they never look for it. In all dis- 
putes on shore, or on board, wherein crews of dif- 
ferent British vessels are concerned, independent 
of the inhabitants, the men almost invariably 
side as one body against the masters, and vice 
versa.” 
If, instead of ‘ ships’’ they were to read 
** factories,’” and instead of “ freights”’ 
they were to read ‘‘ manufactories,”’ and 
instead of “ sailors,”’ if they read ‘* work- 
men,”’ what a torrent of indignation would 
be poured out at such statements by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite! In support of mono- 
poly, however, the case was altered; - and 
without weighing the reasons that had 
been assigned by his right hon. Friend, in 
bringing forward his resolutions, they wish- 
ed to see the commercial marine of the 
country continued under the protection of 
the navigation laws, even though every 
one of their Consuls abroad had borne tes- 
timony to the ruinous effects which these 
laws had produced. Instead of allowing 
to the reports of the Consuls the weight to 
which they were entitled, the noble Lord 
had described them as garbled calumnies 
and libels. But he would tell the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that if they meant to 
depend upon the commercial marine for 
manning the Royal Navy, they would have 
to manage that marine in a different man- 
ner from the present, or otherwise they 
would find, when too late, that they were 
depending on a broken reed. He trusted 
that they would allow the resolutions to 
pass, and that they would not hastily con- 
demn the propositions which his right hon. 
Friend had laid before them, because, al- 
though these laws may have been hallowed 
by time, they ought not on that account to 
refrain from examining into their effect. 
They ought not to dread investigation, be- 
cause, although they might be terrified 
like the frogs in the fable at the splash 
which the log had made, they would find, 
when they came to examine it, that it was 
but a log after all. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if he had felt 
some surprise at the statement with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had favoured the 
House, resting his case, as he appeared to 
have done, first upon the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the revolution in France 
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having given no room for certain cargoes 
of cotton that were carried there, and next, 
upon the distress in the West Indies, which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself mainly 
contributed to bring about—if he felt some 
surprise that the right hon. Gentleman, a 
Minister of the Crown, did not even conde- 
scend to touch upon that not unimportant 
part of this great subject, namely, the 
effect which the proposed change might 
have upon the creation of seamen for man- 
ning the British Navy—if the right hon. 
Gentleman considered that to be so insig- 
nificant a part of the subject as to be 
searcely worth alluding to, he was cer- 


tainly still more surprised at the manner in’ 


which the parent of this subject (Mr. 
Ricardo) had treated it. That hon. Gen- 
tleman had certainly made a most extraor- 
dinary speech; he stated that it was quite 
true the evils of the present law were more 
real than apparent. He did not rightly 
understand that expression unless it were 
to be taken in the same sense as the Latin 
maxim, De non apparentibus et non ex- 
istentibus eadem est ratio. The hon. 
Gentleman had used language and abuse 
of every sort and kind against the Bri- 
tish shipowner and the working sea- 
men; and upon what foundation did he 
rest his abuse? Why, upon a blue book 
in which the most contradictory statements 
were put forward. The Consul General 
of St. Petersburg gave a statement com- 
pletely at variance with the statements of 
all those gentlemen bearing the title of 
colonels in the Army, who got those con- 
sular appointments, and who were as fit to 
judge of commercial affairs as they were 
to sit as judges in Westminster Hall. This 
happened not to be a matter of opinion: 
the country had the best of all possible 
means for testing the value which practi- 
cal men put upon these representations. 
What was the insurance upon British 
ships ? When a merchant went to Lloyd’s, 
he found that he could insure his goods in 
one of these English ships, with their li- 
centious crews, at a less cost than he could 
if he shipped them in one of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pet model vessels. The hon. Member 
had quoted from the blue book to show 
that emigrants could be carried to Aus- 
tralia, from Bremen, at 12/. per head, 
whilst from this country the cost was from 
201. to 251. per head. The story bore evi- 
dence of untruth upon its face. The passage 
from this country to Bremen was not more 
than 2/. or 31.; and if the fare to Australia 





from Bremen was as little as was stated, 
emigrants would go to Bremen, instead of 
paying 251. for their passage to the colony 
from this country. Then the hon. Member 
lugged in a case of disease occurring on 
board an emigrant ship at a time when 
the people were flying, smitten with fever, 
from the famine in Ireland, and wished 
the House to believe that that was a fair 
sample of what occurred in British emi. 
grant vessels generally. He was not dis- 
pleased with the favour about to be con. 
ferred on Lascars, for he was of opinion 
that all subjects of Her Majesty ought to 
enjoy equal privileges; but what effect 
these changes wonld produce upon the 
future manning of the Navy remained to 
be seen. It appeared that under the new 
regulations a ship might be manned by 
five Swedes and fifteen Lascars, without 
having a single Englishman on board of 
her. The hon. and gallant Admiral oppo- 
site might have an opportunity of forming 
an opinion as to the comparative advan- 
tages of having Lascars or boys bred up 
to the sea in merchant vessels for the pur- 
pose of manning the Navy. Those who 
were old enough to remember the last war 
knew that we had 100,000 men in the 
Navy, most of whom were obtained from 
merchant vesels, and they beat everything 
that came before them. And he doubted 
not that that class of men would do the 
same thing again, if Her Majesty required 
their services, in spite of the injurious 
terms in which the hon. Member had 
spoken of them. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, he could not 
agree with what had been stated by his 
hon. Friend as to the 127. and 251. with 
respect to the Bremen ships carrying out 
emigrants to Australia. There was 4 
great difference, no doubt, as between the 
charges made by vessels from Bremen and 
that made by English ships. Last year it 
had been said by Mr. George Frederick 
Young, that foreign ships were insured 
upon better terms than English ships. He 
had denied that statement, because he was 
convinced that the hulls of English ships 
were superior to the hulls of foreign ships; 
and he was convinced that so far as re- 
garded the hulls of the ships they would 
be insured at a cheaper rate. But the 
most eminent underwriters of London had 
given evidence unanimously to the ¢- 
fect that goods shipped on board English 
vessels could not be insured on the same 


terms as goods shipped on board foreiga 
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yessels. If the vessels went to the bottom, 
the insurers were liable; but if any damage 
occurred to the cargo during the voyage, 
that fell partly upon the owner, partly 
upon the underwriter, and, therefore, the 
first-class foreign vessels were insured at a 
Jower rate; and why? He admitted the bluff 
courage of the English captains. He ad- 
mitted their superiority in a storm; but with 
the exception of the captains of the China 
and the East India ships, very few of the 
English captains were properly educated. 
They were not commercial men—they had 
been raised from the mast. No doubt they 
had considerable knowledge of seamanship, 
but they had little knowledge of commerce 
and business, and they could not set the 
example to their crew which they ought to 
set. The captains of foreign ships were 
obliged to undergo a rigorous examination. 
They were examined in navigation, sea- 
manship, commercial accounts, and in all 
the branches of a general education; and 
unless they could pass such an examina- 
tion they could not be appointed to the 
command of a ship. It was impossible to 


compare an English captain with the cap- 
tain of a foreign ship without perceiving 
the superiority, so far as education went, 
of the foreign captain.. The noble Lord 


had said that the repeal of the navigation 
laws would do away with the school for 
British seamen. He had said that if we 
did away with the navigation laws—if we 
did not insist upon British ships taking a 
certain number of apprentices, we should 
be destroying the nursery of our Navy; 
but he wanted to know what in time of 
peace became of this surplusage of seamen, 
who could not be absorbed into the Navy ? 
Why, they went into the navy of the 
United States. Our navigation laws were, 
in fact, supplying the navy of the United 
States. We shall never get them again. 
That was no protection. If he believed 
that the repeal of the navigation laws 
would injure the interests of the English 
shipowners, he would not consent to their 
repeal; but he believed that the English 
navigation laws were rather an encourage- 
ment to American than to English ship- 
ping. 

Captaris HARRIS hoped that the Com- 
mittee would defer their next sitting until 
they had before them the report of the 
Lords’ Committee, so that they might not 
Prejudge this question, or come to a con- 
clusion upon that part of the question 
\which he considered of the greatest im- 
\Portance—the manning of the Navy—upon 
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false"data. Much misconception prevailed 
as to the number of seamen in the Royal 
Navy who had been brought up in the mer- 
cantile marine; and he must say, that the 
Committee which had sat on the subject of 
the navigation laws had not taken the 
proper method to get a true knowledge of 
the facts. The question had often been 
asked, but never answered, why only one 
officer of Her Majesty’s Navy had been 
examined on that Committee, and why, 
after giving his evidence, that officer was 
not cross-examined? THe could not recon- 
cile certain statements in the speeches of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Ricardo) 
with what he found laid down in a book 
before him which bore the hon. Member’s 
name. When the hon. Gentleman, on a 
former occasion, introduced this subject, 
he stated in his speech with regard to the 
manning of the Navy, that the commercial 
marine was the great nucleus where seamen 
were formed for Her Majesty’s service; but 
in the book to which he had referred, the 
hon. Gentleman stated that the mercantile 
service was no nursery for the Royal Navy. 
He would proceed to analyse Sir James 
Stirling’s evidence: he had the honour of 
that gallant officer’s acquaintance, and en- 
tertained a great respect for him; but he 
believed that he had, like many others, 
been run away with by his hobby, and had 
not stopped to examine the correctnes of 
his statements. Sir J. Stirling said that 
not above one-tenth of the seamen in the 
Navy had been brought up in the merchant 
service. Now, in consequence of a notice 
which he had placed on the book of the 
House, the Admiralty appointed a Com- 
mittee of Captains in the Navy to inquire 
into the supply of seamen from the mer- 
chant service. That Committee reported 
that two-fifths of the petty officers, able 
and ordinary seamen, entered annually on 
an average of eight years from the mer- 
chant service. But this was not all; of 
the most experienced petty officers and 
seamen now in the Navy, nearly one-half 
had first gone to sea in the merchant ser- 
vice, because twenty years ago the vote of 
seamen was low, one half of what it is now, 
and so it might be again; and in those 
times they must depend chiefly on the 
commercial marine for rearing the supply 
for a future period in the Navy. He would 
quote some documents from the Office of 
the Registry of Seamen, to prove this last 
position. These were obtained from a ca- 
tegory furnished by the captain of each 
ship on completing her crew :— 
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First went to Sea in the Navy. 


First went to Sea in Merchant Service, 





Able 
Seamen., 


Petty 
Officers. 


Ordinary 
Seamen. 


Able 
Seamen. 


Ordi 
Seamen, 


Petty 
Officers. 





Howe 24 59 
Mea 10 45 
Amphitrite... 11 37 


Mutine ...... 3 5 | 





M.S. 
-M.S, 
.M.S. 

M.S. 
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14 
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Showing a difference of one-eighth in favour 
of those who first went to sea in a merchant 
ship. The Howe was now commanded by 
Sir J. Stirling; the last three were select- 
ed as being commissioned within the last 
year, and considered to have crack crews. 
Now, in the face of this, will it be said that 
the commercial marine is not a nursery for 
the Navy? Sir James Stirling stated that 
one-half of the men who enter from the 
merchant service desert from their first 
ship. He (Captain Harris) would disprove 
that from his ownexperience. In 1839, when 
appointed to command Her Majesty’s ship 
Racehorse, of 18 guns, he found her 15 
men short of complement; and being or- 
dered to take out 50 supernumeraries for 
the lakes of Canada, he, to make room in 
a small ship, did not fill up the vacancies, 
as he had ascertained he could complete 
his crew at Quebec. At the latter place 
he found a hundred men knocking about 
on shore; he entered fifteen prime seamen, 
of whom only one deserted during the two 
years he was on the West India station. 
On that station a hundred men are sup- 
plied every year from the merchant service 
to complete the crews of the men-of-war. 
The hon. and gallant Member then pro- 
ceeded to controvert the evidence of Sir 
James Stirling respecting the registration 
of seamen, the operation of the institution 
relating to sea apprentices, the condition 
of seamen in merchant ships, and his plan 
for constituting the Navy in such a manner 
in time of peace as to render it entirely in- 
dependent of the merchant service in the 
event of war. According to this plan a 
large peace establishment was necessary to 
effect this. Sir James Stirling proposed 
that the annual vote should be for a force 
entirely composed of able seamen and men 
trained to arms, which, by the addition of 
landsmen and marines, could be expanded 
to the war complement (the maximum of 
which was 150,000 men in the last war), 
without having occasion to go to the mer- 
chant service for a single seaman even in 





the event of a war. Now, he would ask 
the Lords of the Admiralty opposite whe- 
ther such a plan (putting out of the ques. 
tion the vast increase to the yearly esti- 
mates) could be entertained for a moment. 
Sir James founded his plan on the assump- 
tion that the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion has rendered a less number of able 
seamen necessary in the Navy than for- 
merly, forgetting that every class of ship 
is built on an increased scale, and requires 
more men to handle her, and that the 
steam navy is at present only an auxiliary 
force. But before the Admiralty consented 
to the prospective decomposition of the 
ships’ crews, let them bring to mind that 
it was the superior seamanship as well as 
bravery of out seamen which enabled them 
to maintain the supremacy of the sea in 
the last war. He entreated the House, 
before they came to a vote on the resolu- 
tion which contemplated an alteration of 
the system of registration, to ascertain the 
views of naval officers who had served in 
the war, and were well acquainted with 
the subject. He entreated the House, 
above all, to wait for the report of the 
House of Lords’ Committee on the Navi- 
gation Laws. He had no reason to know 
what evidence had been given before that 
Committee, but naval officers had been 
examined before it; and if they were com- 
petent he had no doubt what their evidence 
would be. He wished to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade would postpone the further 
consideration of the resolution till after the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the 
House of Lords had been laid on the table? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE certainly could 
not accede to the proposal of the hon, and 
gallant Member. The House had appointed 
a Committee of its own last year, which 
had fully investigated the subject. He had 
already intimated his intention to propose 
a postponement of the discussion to Monday 
next, which would afford full time for con- 
sidering the resolution. 
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Mr. HUDSON begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, considering the 
importance of the subject, he would not 
agree to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the resolutions for a fortnight ? 
The House might meanwhile proceed 
with the Health of Towns Bill. Only 
two petitions had been presented in fa- 
your of the repeal of the navigation 
laws. His authority for that statement 
was the Report on Petitions, from which 
it appeared that two petitions had been 
presented for repeal, and seventy against 
repeal, one of the latter having 28,860 
signatures. An hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had read a letter from Newcastle, 
in which the suspension of payments by 
mercantile houses there was attributed to 
their not being able to get their produce 
to this country; but investigation would 
show that the excuse was one of a class, 
apt under such cireumstances to be placed 
before creditors. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man had indulged in some abuse of the 
mercantile navy; but the navy of England 
lived in the affections of the people, and 
any abuse of them would rather injure the 
cause of those who advocated the repeal 
of the navigation laws. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport had contradicted the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, and been cheered 
loudly: he said British ships were insured 
at Lloyd’s for less than foreign ships; but 
he met his own argument, when it ap- 
peared that the British ship was a better 
ship, and that it would stand out better in 
a gale, for there were more pluck and 
courage in the seamen. It could well be 
understood why some mercantile men 
should give such evidence as appeared in 
the blue book, for they were interested in 
foreign shipping. He could not under- 
stand why 10 per cent should be retained 
ag a protecting duty on cotton, when it was 
proposed to remove all protection from 
shipping. The people were almost sick of 
the anticipations which had been held out 
to them. Two years ago they were told 
they should have no more distress, and 
their manufactures world be bought all 
over the world. Instead of sending their 
manufactures to Russia and elsewhere, 
they were sending the raw cotton. He 
was sure that the measure would bring 
such distress on the shipbuilders of this 
country as the right hon. Gentleman would 
be the first to deplore; and he thought its 
operation ought to be deferred for three 
years, to allow time for them to prepare 


for the change. He regretted that the | 34 
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right hon. Gentleman had passed a sweep- 
ing censure on the mercantile navy of this 
country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had no wish to 
press forward the Bill in any improper 
manner; but the present was only a pre- 
liminary proceeding on which the Bill was 
to be founded. He did not think it unrea- 
sonable to ask the House to consider the 
question that day week, as there would 
besides arise many other opportunities for 
discussion after the Bill was introduced. 
Being anxious that the Bill should pass 
this Session, he did not think he should 
be justified in postponing the next con- 
sideration of the subject beyond the day 
he had named. The hon. Gentleman 
stated, that he had passed a sweeping 
censure on the mercantile marine of this 
country. He trusted that the House 
would bear him out when he said that 
he had done no such thing. What he 
said was, that with respect to the qualifi- 
cations of seamanship, with respect to 
courage and ability in handling a ship, he 
believed that the British seaman stood as 
high as ever, and had not his equal in the 
world; but he proceeded to say, what he 
felt it to be his duty to state, that it was 
indisputably proved, from the reports re- 
ceived from Consuls in every part of the 
world, that the character of the British 
shipmaster was in many trades fast dete- 
riorating. It would not be acting like a 
true friend to the commercial navy not to 
eall attention to a circumstance so full 
of peril to it; and he believed he showed 
himself a better friend to the mercantile 
navy by speaking the truth on this sub- 
ject, by calling the attention of the House 
to it, and by inviting the shipping interest 
to produce a better state of things, than 
by shutting his eyes to an apparent evil. 
With respect to the China trade, he would 
mention that the character of the com- 
manders in our merchant service was as 
high as ever, 

House resumed. Chairman reported pro- 
gress, and asked leave to sit again. 


On the question that the House will on . 
Monday next resolve itself into the said 
Committee, 

Captain HARRIS moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Committee be postponed to 
the 29th instant. After some conversation, 
the House divided on the question that the 
words ‘‘ Monday next” stand part of the 
question :—Ayes 62; Noes 28: Majority 
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List of the AyzEs. 


Pearson, C. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Somerville,rt. hn.Sir W. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Sullivan, M. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wilson, M. 

Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 


Adair, H. E. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Bernal, R. 

Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 

Carter, J. B. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C.T. 
Divett, E. 

Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fortescue, C. 

Greene, J. 

Grey, R. W. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
M‘Cullagh, W. 
Maitland, T. 

Melgund, Visct. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

O’Connell, M. J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Parker, J. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Craig, W. G. 


List of the Noes. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. II. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Palmer, R 
Renton, J. C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Thompson, Ald, 
Thornhill, G. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Wawn, J. T. 


Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Christy, S. 

Clive, Hi. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Duncuft, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Tlenley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hood, Sir A. Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hudson, G. Miles, W. 

Question again proposed. Motion made 
that the House do adjourn. The House 
divided on the question that the House do 
now adjourn :—Ayes 26 ; Noes 63: Ma- 
jority 37. 

Question again proposed, that the House 
will on Monday resolve itself into the said 

- Committee. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o’clock. 


TELLERS. 
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MrinvuteEs.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Pustic Bitts. 2% Insolvent Debtors (India) ; 
Houses (Ireland); Maxwell’s Restitution. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the various Poor Lay 
Officers in the County of Kent, that Provision may be 
made in the Poor Law Amendment Act, for the Super. 
annuation of all Meritorious Officers who may beconie 
Permanently Disabled.—From the Presbytery of Lom 
and Ashby-cum-Fenby, against the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill.—From the same Place, and Others, for the Preven. 
tion of Sunday Travelling on Railways, and against the 
Post Office Delivery of Letters on that Day.—By the 
Earl of Eglintoun, from the Parochial Board of the Barony 
Parish of Glasgow, against Registering Births, &c. (Scot. 
land) Bill.—From Parochial Schoolmasters of Deer, 
Turriff, and Dunkeld, complaining of the Inadequacy of 
their Remuneration.—From the Inhabitants of Rosneath, 
Kirkmichael, and other Places, for Facilitating the At. 
tainment of Sites for Churches.—By the Duke of Cleve. 
land, from a Congregation of Independents of the Town 
of Hartlepool, against the sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays.—From the City of Aberdeen, for the Enact 
ment of Sanitary Measures. —By Lord Beaumont, from 
several Places in Wales, in favour of the Jews Disabilities 
Bill; and also from the Members of several Lodges of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity; also from the Woor and Muxton Female Benefit 
Society, that the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act 
may be extended to them.—From the Members of several 
Lodges of the Nottingham Order of Odd Fellows, for the 
Insertion of a Clause in the Provident Associations Fraud 
Prevention Bill, by which their Surplus Capital may be 
Invested in the Savings’ Banks. 


SPAIN. 
The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 


rose to move— 

“That there be laid before this House a return 
of all the Spanish Refugees who have been Pen- 
sioners of the British Government since the death 
of Ferdinand VII., in 1833, when all could have 
returned ; specifying whether subsequently to that 
period any fresh names have been added, and who 
are the present recipients, with the amount al- 
lowed to each.” 


The noble Marquess observed, that he 
should like also to inquire ‘‘ whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were now united in 
a cordial approbation of Mr. Bulwer’s 
recent conduct, without any reflections of 
indiscretion on his part in the orders he 
received ?’’ He must be allowed to say he 
did not agree with the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) that any further re- 
turn to the subject of this inquiry might do 
mischief between the countries: so far from 
this, he thought it would show the Spanish 
Government that there was a strong feeling 
in this country on the subject of this ex- 
traordinary correspondence, and against 
the uncalled-for and injudicious intervention 
in the affairs of Spain which had ‘been 
assumed by the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; and he 
thought a full inquiry into all the cireum- 
stances should take place. This country 
had no right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of any State that was disposed to 
maintain friendly and amicable relations 
with us. The correspondence on the table 
showed that our Minister at Madrid had 
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acted in a most extraordinary manner, and 
had not only given advice to the Queen 
Mother to pursue a particular line of policy, 
and to use her influence to recall a liberal 
party to the Ministry, hostile to the actual 
Government, but had harboured in the 
Embassy, and encouraged, the partisans of 
the Progressista party. What would be 
thought of the conduct of a Spanish Min- 
ister in this country who should presume 
to give advice to the Mother of our Queen 
to try to direct or influence political affairs 
in England? The consequence of the in- 
tervention of our Secretary of State in 
all the policy of Spain had been most la- 
mentable. Since those unwarrantable in- 
structions had been sent out, an insurrec- 
tion had occurred in Madrid; and he asked 
the noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs, whether he could conscientiously 
declare that this correspondence had had 
no share in the production of that lament- 
able occurrence? The whole course pur- 
sued towards Spain was deeply to be de- 
plored, although from the complete appro- 
bation signified by Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Bulwer in regard to his conduct, the noble 
Lord alone must be held responsible for 
all that had occurred, and that might be the 
result hereafter. On another subject, he 
would now ask for some information— 
he wished to know why this Govern- 
ment, whilst the Spanish bondholders in 
this country could get no justice from 
Spain, should continue paying large pen- 
sions to Spanish refugees, who, he be- 
lieved, received a very large sum annually. 
Were these pensions granted by the Fo- 
reign Office, or by whom? Where was 
the necessity of continuing them? He 
wished the relations that existed between 
Spain and this country to be on an amica- 
ble footing; but to continue these pensions 
was most extravagant and unnecessary. 
He could not refrain now from adverting 
to another subject that had been alluded 
to in the former debate: he meant the 
honour of the Red Riband which had been 
conferred upon Mr. Bulwer. He supposed 
this had been conferred for past, not for 
recent, services, as it did not appear to 
him that his late services were very distin- 
guished, whatever people might think of 
his former career. In his own opinion, 
however, he did not think Mr. Bulwer had 
made any great figure as a diplomatist in 
the Spanish Marriages, when contrasted 
with M. Bresson. With regard to new de- 
Corations, he must refer to the change re- 
recently made in the Order of the Bath, 
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which had hitherto been highly appreciated 
by military and naval officers, from its 
being considered to be a reward for distin- 
guished military and naval services. There 
was no question that it was Her Majesty’s 
undoubted right to confer this honour upon 
any one; but the decoration had been 
lately given to persons—very meritorious 
individuals, no doubt, but—of whose ser- 
vices the country knew nothing. [The noble 
Marquess read some of the names, pub- 
lished in the Gazette of April 28, of per- 
sons upon whom the civil division of the 
Order had been conferred.| No doubt it 
would be galling to the feelings of both 
Army and Navy to behold commissaries, 
chiefs of police, railway contractors, and 
Ministers at small Courts, having their 
breasts decorated with the Bath, Star, and 
ribands worn by the oldest and most ap- 
proved officers, who had spent all their 
best years and spent their blood in the 
service. He should now move for the re- 
turns he had specified, feeling that the 
Spanish Government conceived that these 
persons were kept in British pay for the 
purpose of carrying on intrigues against 
the Government. But he would not say 
more than he had said on the subject of the 
correspondence, although he should be glad 
to learn whether the Government were 
at last united in their approbation of the 
conduct of Mr. Bulwer ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the noble Marquess had spoken of the 
extraordinary increase in these pensions, 
and had asked the reasons of it. Had the 
noble Marquess required an explanation of 
the reasons for the extraordinary decrease 
which had taken place, he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) might have had more diffi- 
culty in answering, for the fact was that, 
instead of there having been an increase 
in the amount of the pensions, or the num- 
ber of the recipients, both the amount and 
the number had greatly diminished. The 
noble Marquess was also under a great 
mistake in supposing that these pensions 
were granted by, or were paid through, 
the Foreign Office. For a great many years 
past the pensions had, and as he believed, 
at the suggestion originally of the noble 
Duke before him (the Duke of Wellington), 
been under the control and management of 
the Horse Guards, where they were paid, 
There was no doubt that they were distri- 
buted with perfect fairness and impartiality 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had ob- 
tained from the Horse Guards some infor- 
mation on the subject, by which it appeared 
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that in the first instance the amount of 
these pensions had been about 11,0001. a 
year; that a great many years ago—about 
1829, he believed—the amount had risen 
to 18,040/.; but that since that period, 
instead of the extraordinary increase which 
had awakened the constitutional jealousy 
of the noble Marquess, there had been an 
actual decrease in the number of pension- 
ers and the amount of pension—that the 
latter had actually decreased from 18,0400. 
to 1,777l. The parties among whom this 
sum was divided were fifty-six in number. 
With respect to the other point to which 
the noble Marquess had alluded—the re- 
cent transactions in Spain—he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) had nothing to add to 
what he had stated on a former occasion 
when he had announced that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not intend to take any 
further steps. There had been since that 
time no variation in the affairs of Spain as 
regarded her relations with this country. 
Under these circumstances, he had no he- 
sitation in telling the noble Marquess that 
Her Majesty’s Government were not pre- 
pared to concur—to use the language of 
the noble Marquess—in “ any reflections 
of indiscretion”’ on the conduct of Mr. 
Bulwer. He submitted to the House that 
the feeling should not be indulged upon all 
occasions of making observations upon in- 
discretion. There was no saying how far 
it might extend; and it might as often 
affect the askers as the answerers of ques- 
tions of this kind. With respect to the 
other Motion of the noble Marquess, he had 
given him the substance of the information 
obtained at the Horse Guards; but he was 
informed that it was quite unusual, in such 
cases, to call for the names of the recipi- 
ents; and he hoped that upon consider- 
ation the noble Marquess would see the 
impropriety of publishing them. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON assured 
the House that these pensions had origi- 
nally been granted entirely as matter of 
charity to private individuals. So far from 
its being correct that these pensions had 
been granted for political purposes, they 
had been granted upon no ground, poli- 
tical or otherwise, but out of mere charity 
and good feeling towards those who had 
rendered important services to the British 
army in Spain. So far from its being true 
that the death of Ferdinand VII. had had 
the effect of increasing the amount of these 
pensions, the contrary was the fact, for it 
had greatly decreased. The gratuities had 
been granted and were continued upon no 
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political or other grounds, except charity 
alone, to those who had given their ser. 
vices to the British army; and the Foreign 
Office had nothing at all to do with these 
pensions. If the noble Marquess liked to 
come to the Horse Guards he might see 
the list of the persons to whom these pen. 
sions had been granted; but he hoped that 
the noble Marquess would withdraw 0 
much of his Motion as called for the pro- 
duction of the names. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
then withdrew that part of his Motion 
which related to the names. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF ALIENS BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE mov- 
ed the Order of the Day for taking into 
consideration the Commons’ Amendments 
to the above Bill. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH hoped 
that some explanation would be given of 
the nature of those Amendments. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL thought their Lord- 
ships might, with the most perfect safety, 
agree to the Amendments of the House 
of Commons, the effect of which would be 
to mitigate the rigour of the Bill without 
defeating its object. 

Lorp STANLEY was of opinion that 
the 4th and 5th Clauses of the Amended 
Bill materially weakened the effect of the 
Bill as passed by their Lordships. These 
clauses also were now at variance with 
each other. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM hoped that it 
never would be necessary to put this Bill 
in force, for, if it were, it could not be 
otherwise than injurious to this country in 
its relations with foreign States, which re- 
lations it was our duty to maintain intact 
and inviolate. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the chief object of this Bill was to guard 
this country against any revolutionary at- 
tempts being made on the part of foreign- 
ers to subvert the constitution and institu- 
tions of this country. The Government, 
at the time they introduced this Bill, were 
in possession of information that made it 
indispensable for them, in conformity with 
their duty, to ask Parliament to provide 
security against such attempts being made. 
He shared to the utmost degree in the con- 
fidence that had been expressed that no 
such suggestions, no such mancuvres, no 
such interference, would be attended with 
the effect that was sought to be produced 
by them; but, nevertheless, they tended to 
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disturb the peace and tranquillity of the 
country, and, above all, to affect the inte- 
rests of the middle classes. Even in the 
insignificant attempts that were made a 
short time ago to disturb the peace of this 
country, there were individuals who were 
aiming a destructive blow, if not against 
our constitution, at least against property 
toalarge amount. He thought the peo- 
ple of England deserved to be defended 
against such actions as these, and that 
they ought not to be placed in jeopardy if 
the Government and Parliament could in 
any way step in to prevent it. This Bill, 
then, he considered to be a measure which 
the Government owed to the people, and 
particularly to those of the middle classes, 
who would feel greater security under its 
provisions. There was no reason to be- 
lieve that any other country complained of 
this Bill; and, on the contrary, he believed 
that other countries exercised powers of a 
more extensive character than this Bill 
would confer; and yet his noble Friend 
supposed that those countries, daily eject- 
ing persons as they did without the forms 
that were proposed here, would have a 
right to be aggrieved by our asserting such 

He had no such apprehensions. 


wers, 
He believed that no surprise whatever was 
felt in any other country with respect to 
this Bill, and that it met with the general 
sanction and approbation of all people here. 

Lord REDESDALE objected to the 
power that was intended to be conferred 


on two justices of the peace. It was, in 
fact, greater than that which was conferred 
by the Bill on the Secretary of State him- 
self, 

Eart GREY said, the 5th Clause of the 
Rill gave a security against persons being 
kept in prison for an indefinite period. If 
the Government did not avail themselves 
of the power of sending persons out of the 
country in a reasonable time, justices of 
the peace would have the power of releas- 
ing them from gaol. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that there might be such a prejudice against 
aman that it would be difficult to get two 
magistrates to release him. He ought to 
have an absolute right to his discharge if 
hot sent out of the country in a month. 

Eart GREY said, there were various 
obvious reasons why it was desirable that 
a discretionary power should be lodged in 
the hands of the justices; and every Act of 
Parliament assumed that that discretion 
would be fairly exercised. 

Amendments agreed to. 
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POOR-HOUSES (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Eart of DEVON moved the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE gave notice that 
in Committee he would move an Amend- 
ment which would restrain the power of 
giving agricultural labour to young persons 
in the workhouses. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had prepared an Amendment very much 
to the effect indicated by his noble Friend. 
He considered that it might be expedient 
to employ the paupers in the cultivation of 
land with the view to their improvement in 
the science of agriculture, and in order 
that they might have placed before their 
eyes the best methods of cultivation. For 
these purposes it was proposed to give the 
poor-law guardians power so to employ 
them when the Poor Law Commissioners 
approved of it; but he did not conceive it 
would be right to employ the paupers in 
agricultural labour with the view to profit. 

The Eart of DEVON had no objection 
to an Amendment to that effect. 

The Ear: of MOUNTCASHELL sup- 
ported the Bill. As a poor-law guardian 
he knew how detrimental to the character 
of the poor it was, to shut them up toge- 
ther without employment—it gave them 
habits of laziness which were scarcely ever 
eradicated. The proposed plan would also 
much improve the health of the paupers. 

Bill read 24. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1848. 


Minutes.) New Writ. For York City, v. Henry G@. 
Redhead Yorke, Esq., deceased. 

PuB.ic Bits. 1° Tithe Rent Charge, &c. (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Cowan, from Edinburgh, 
for Adoption of Parliamentary Reform.—By Viscount 
Bernard, from Cork, against Repeal of the Union with 
Ireland.—By Mr. Henry Berkeley, from Bristol and is 
Neighbourhood, for Adoption of Vote by Ballot.— By 
Mr. Pole Carew, from the Deanery of East (Cornwall), 
for Alteration of the Law respecting Bishops.—By Lord 
Courtenay, from the Deanery of Cadbury, in the Diocese 
of Exeter, for Increasing the Number of Bishops.—By 
Mr. Gardner, from Leicester, for Abolition of Church 
Rates.—By Mr. Bright, from Bury (Lancaster), and by 
other Hon. Members, from several Places, for Better Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Bateson, from 
Magherafelt, and several other Places in Ireland, in favour 
of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Masterman, from the District of All Saints, in the Parish 
of St. Mary, Islington, against the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.— By Lord Courtenay, from Kingsbridge (Devon), 
and by other Hon. Members, from a number of Places, 
for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By 
Mr. Tennent, from Belfast, for Inquiry into the Excise 
Laws.— By Mr. Ord, from Newcastle-on-Tyne, and its 
Vicinity, for Alteration of the Banking Law.—By Mr. 
Littleton, from Walsall, for Alteration of the Law of 
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Bankruptcy and Insolvency.—By Mr. Archibald Has- 
tie, from several Lodges of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for Extension of the 
Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. Masterman, from the 
Parish of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, and several other Places, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.— 
By Viscount Bernard, from Athnowen, Diocese of Cork, 
and by Mr. Napier, from Derryvollen, Louth, for En- 
couragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Grey, from John 
Martin Hatchett, late a Post Captain in the Royal Navy, 

pecting his Di 1 from the Service.—By Mr. 
Cardwell, from Merchants and Others, of Liverpool, 
respecting Master Porters connected with that Port.—By 
Mr. Robartes, from St. Austell (Cornwall), for Alteration 
of the Law respecting Mendicants.—By Mr. Stafford, 
from Owners and Occupiers of Land in the Parish of 
Irthlingborough (Northampton), for Alteration of the 
Poor Removal Act. —By Mr. Hume, from Richard Poole, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
respecting the Postage Charge on Re-directed Letters.— 
By Mr. Hale, from Medical Officers.of the Chipping Sod- 
bury Union (Gloucester), for Alteration of the Public 
Health Bill.—By Captain Fordyce, from Aberdeen, and 
by Mr. Hume, from Montrose, respecting the Suggested 
Loans on Railways (Scotland).—By Mr. Hume, from 
Gloucester, for Alteration of the Law relating to Turn- 
pike Roads. 





THE INDIAN MAIL. 

Mr. HENLEY asked the following ques- 
tions of the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
respecting the conveyance of the Indian 
mails :—‘‘ Whether, in accordance with the 
decided opinion expressed by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, any inquiry 
has been instituted into the cost of the exe- 
cution of the former contracts for convey- 
ing the mails from England and Alexan- 
dria—into the manner in which the service 
has been performed—and into the profits 
resulting to the contractors? By whom 
such inquiry has been made? Whether 
the Government proposes, on the part of 
the public, to continue to pay the pre- 
sent heavy charge for such communica- 
tion? Whether, in any future contracts, 
the Government propose to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, that the public shall be secured, by 
adequate provisions in the contracts, a par- 
ticipation in the profits, when they shall 
exceed a certain percentage on the capital; 
access to the accounts; and a full know- 
ledge of all the transactions of the several 
companies with which agreements may be 
entered into? Whether any department 
of the Government, and, if any, which, will 
be responsible to Parliament that the con- 
tracts about to be entered into shall be 
just and proper ?”’ 

Mr. WARD replied, that with respect 
to the recommendations of the Committee 
of the House of Lords, he could not say 
that he concurred in all the proposals. 
With respect to the first question, he must 
observe that under these contracts the Ad- 
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miralty had no power to institute such ip. 
quiries, except with the concurrence of the 
contractors themselves; but, by the pre- 
sent arrangement with one of the com. 
panies, an agent of the Admiralty would 
be admitted to inspect their books, and to 
ascertain whether the terms were fair. It 
was the intention of the Admiralty, to se- 
lect, as the person to conduct such inquiry, 
the present Controller of the Steam Navy, 
Captain Ellice. With respect to the third 
question, the Admiralty conceived that by 
opening the contracts and giving notice 
that fresh tenders would be periodically 
required, they took the best precaution for 
reducing the charge of communication. 
With respect to the fourth question, he 
was instructed to state, that after full con- 
sideration the Government did not con- 
sider that it would be advisable to have a 
Government order. He believed that a 
more effectual check on any undue profit 
would be the opening of these contracts 
periodically and taking advantage of the 
lowest tender; and for the propriety of the 
contracts the Admiralty would be respon- 
sible. 
THE MAURITIUS. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK asked the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, whether he 
had any objection to lay on the table the 
official letter of the Mauritius Association 
addressed to him on Saturday last, giving 
a very different picture of the state of the 
colony from that with which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had favoured the House ? 

Mr. HAWES had not the least objec- 
tion to lay a copy of that memorial on the 
table of the House; but he would now re- 
peat, without the least qualification or al- 
teration, the very answer he gave to the 
noble Lord on a former occasion. He 
wished to state that, considering the deep 
commercial pressure which was prevailing 
in that colony, the accounts last received, 
up to the 14th of February, were more fa- 
vourable than could have been reasonably 
anticipated. He adhered to his former 
answer; and he was glad that the noble 
Lord gave him an opportunity of referring 
to the memorial in question, which, while at- 
tempting to contradict what he had stated 
to the House, only furnished additional rea- 
sons for crediting the correctness of his 
statement. The memorial stated that in 
February last the price of sugar was higher 
in the Mauritius than in the home market; 
and, admitting that to be an advantage to 
the planter, as no one could deny, it at- 
tempted to show that it only proved the 
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distress of the colony; but of the mode in | 
which that was done he would leave the | 
House to judge when the document was | 
produced. It also alluded to the financial 
state of the colony; but even after the 
eat commercial pressure which had pre- 
yailed there, the financial state for the en- 
suing year was as favourable as it had been | 
for the last. | 
JAMAICA. 

Mr. GOULBURN inquired whether any 
advice had yet been received from Jamaica, 
giving an account-of the state and pros- 

ects of that island ? 

Mr. HAWES was sorry to say that the | 
Government had not yet received what 
was called the blue book, and had only | 
general accounts from the island. 


CATHEDRALS AND COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES, 


Mr. HORSMAN* rose to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct an inquiry to be made into the 
state of our Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, 
with a view of ascertaining whether they may not 
be rendered more conducive to the services of 
the Church and the spiritual instruction of the 
people.” 


His proposition was, that these establish- | 
ments had been endowed for great national | 
and religious objects; that they had been 
invested with large property and extensive 
patronage and preferment, for the purposes 
of education, charity, and religion; that 
for many ages they had answered those | 


ends, but that now they did not. His pro- 
position was, that wherever these venerable | 
cathedral establishments were seen to raise | 
their heads, there the Church was always 
found to be weakest, and there dissent | 
would be found to be most active and most 
rife. This, though a strong statement, he | 
was prepared to prove, not by any general 
averments, but by a detail of the different | 
cathedral establishments of the country as | 
they now existed. He was prepared to 
take the House from diocese to diocese, 
and to show from one end of the country to 
the other, that they in every instance, as 
now administered, tended to the weaken- 
ing rather than the promotion of Chris- 
tianity. In going, as he was prepared to 
do, into the circumstances of each cathe- 
dral, it was undoubtedly natural that he 
should begin with the most prominent 
among them—the cathedral of the arch-see 
of Canterbury. He wished to premise that 
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when he spoke of the state of things, he 
meant the state of things as remodelled by 
the law of 1840. It was true there were 
many abuses which must continue to exist 
for years to come, but which the lapse of 
lives in possession would gradually dimin- 
ish; he therefore took his stand upon the 
manner in which the law had left the sys- 
tem in the places he was about to describe. 
In the see of Canterbury the Act of 1840 
had reduced the number of stalls in the 
cathedral to six; its revenues were about 
20,0007. per annum, of which 8,900. was 
divided among the chapter—the dean tak- 
ing two shares, and each of the canons one 
share. Now, besides the estates from which 
this revenue was derived, the dean and 
chapter were patrons by themselves or their 
nominees of about forty livings, and by 
law they might present themselves to these 
livings, each canon being permitted to hold 
one benefice in conjunction with his cathe- 
dral stall. At present most of the canons 
held several livings; but passing by those 
held in plurality, and selecting only the 
richest one held by each, he found that 
seven members of the chapter held among 
them seven benefices (to several of which 
they had been presented by other patrons) 
of the annual value of 9,2001.; so that 
under the law as remodelled, there being 
nothing to prevent their holding seven such 
livings, the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury may divide amongst them 17,0000. 
per.annum, thus giving to each canon about 
In addition to the 
dean and chapter, there was a very large 


' establishment kept up, consisting of a sub- 


dean, precentor, chancellor, sacrist, minor 
canons, treasurer, choristers, wood-ranger, 
Now, such being the revenue 
and such the establishment, the question 
that would naturally be asked was, ‘‘ What 
is all this establishment for ? To what good 


‘does it tend? What advantage does the 


Church or the country derive from it? 
What are the duties performed, and what 
the services rendered to the cause of reli- 
gion ?”’ In answer, it was a melancholy 
acknowledgment to make, that these es- 
tablishments, in their present condition, as 
now administered, as daily seen and felt, 
existed not to the strengthening, but to the 
extinction of religion. They brought dis- 
credit upon the service of the Church, 
created disrespect for her ministers—they 
weakened her congregations, and strength- 
ened her enemies. The first error of the 
Act of 1840 was the assumption that the 
reduction of the number of stalls was the 
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fulfilment of the duty of the Legislature; 
but other abuses and anomalies were per- 
mitted to continue, and, above all, the Act 
perpetuated swarms of pluralists and sine- 
eurists. And having such establishments, 
he now came to inquire how the Church it- 
self was served. In Canterbury, like other 
cathedral cities, there were two kinds of 
service—the cathedral service, of which 
the members of the chapter took charge, 
and the services in the city churches, most 
of which were under the patronage of either 
the dean and chapter or the archbishop, 
and served by clergymen nominated by 
them. Of the character of the services 
generally in cathedrals he should have oc- 
casion to speak presently, but he would 
first show the actual manner in which the 
people availed themselves of those ser- 
vices. One of the reasons which had 
been put forth in favour of maintain- 
ing so large a staff was the advantage 
which it would give of a daily service 
being performed with all solemnity. Now 
he had taken a return of the attendances 
on the service by the people on two out of 
five days in the last week, and he found 
that in Canterbury Cathedral, as in other 
places, the attendance at service of the 
officials was very nearly eqnal to that of 


the persons attending as members of the 


congregation. The average on these two 
days last week was as follows: in the 
morning there were twenty-one officials 
present, with a congregation of twenty- 
five, and in the afternoon twenty-two offi- 
cials to a congregation of fifty-three. But 
Canterbury Cathedral in this respect was 
a very favourable instance, for very few of 
the other cathedrals in the country had 
these weekly services so well attended as 
was the case at Canterbury. He had en- 
deavoured to get returns of the average 
attendance at the weekly services in all 
the other cathedrals, and he had obtained 
them in some nine or ten instances, At 
York last week he found the average at- 
tendance of officials was twenty-three, and 
of a congregation fifty. From Durham 
the return first received was so extraordi- 
nary that he had the numbers taken again 
for three consecutive days, instead of one 
day, and the following were the results :— 
On the first day, at morning service, offi- 
cials thirty-two, congregation four; in the 
afternoon, officials thirty-three, congrega- 
tion thirty-seven. On the second day, at 
morning service, officials thirty-three, con- 
gregation eleven; afternoon service, ofti- 
cials thirty-two, congregation twenty-five; 
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and on the third day, at morning service, 
officials thirty-three, congregation six; and 
in the afternoon, officials thirty-two, con. 
gregation twenty-eight. So that in each 
of these three days the number of official 
persons present at the services was one. 
third more than the congregation. From 
Peterborough similar returns had been re. 
ceived by him. He found, in a succession 
of days, the attendance there of officials 
was twelve, congregation seven; at Wells, 
officials nineteen, congregation twenty-two; 
at Carlisle, officials seventeen, congrega. 
tion nine; at Rochester, officials twenty- 
two, congregation fourteen. From Oxford 
he had received a return which was re- 
markable, because there it would be ex- 
pected that many connected with the Uni- 
versity would attend the service, indepen- 
dently of the inhabitants of that city. He, 
however, found that the average attendance 
was, of officials, fifteen; congregation, 
eighteen; while at Lincoln the average at- 
tendance was shown to be, of officials, 
twenty-four, congregation, eight. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that, so far from 
giving the public great advantage from 
week-day services, there was not in that 
respect much return made by these richly- 
endowed establishments, and it was evident 
that the inhabitants, instead of availing 
themselves of these services, actually shun- 
ned them, because it could not be doubted 
that a great part of these congregations 
consisted of visitors, attracted to the cathe- 
dral by the beauty and antiquity of the edi- 
fice, or of the families of the dignitaries 
residing. In Canterbury, and other places 
mentioned, comparing population and at- 
tendance, he found the following table as 
the result :— 


PROPORTION OF CATHEDRAL WEEK-DAY ATTEND- 
ANCE TO POPULATION AND OFFICIALS. 





Proportion to 


Cities. Officials. 


Population. 
Average 
Attendanee. 





Not double of 
Officials. 
2} of Officials. 
One-half. 
One-half. 
One-half. 
About the same. 
Two-thirds, 


Canterbury ... 


York 
Durham 
Peterborough 
Carlisle 
Wells 


Oxford (exclu- 
sive of Uni- 
versity) ... 

Lincoln 











About equal. 
One-third. 
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So much, then, for the attendance upon 
the week-day services; and now he had to 
inquire how far this state of things was 
compensated for by the attendance upon 
the services on Sundays. It might very 
naturally be supposed that if there were 
any towns or districts in which the service 
on Sunday was more fully and adequately 
performed than in any other, it would be 
in those cities which had a numerous resi- 
dent clergy who were not occupied by pa- 
rochial duties, and who had no other cleri- 
eal occupation to engage their attention. 
But experienced proved that cathedral cities 
showed directly the reverse to be the case; 
and it was a fact that in proportion as the 
chapter was rich, the churches were poor. 
To that invariable rule Canterbury did not 
form an exception. In the city of Canter- 
bury there were fifteen parish churches, 
and would the House believe that the 
clergyman of only one of these was se- 
cured any provision by law? This was 
the parish of St. Martin’s, in which 3001. 
per annum was secured to the incumbent 
out of the tithes on crops; but all the rest 
might be said to be supported by, and to 
exist upon, the voluntary system. He did 
not make this statement without having 
evidence to support it. He had with him 
a memorial addressed by the clergy of 


Canterbury to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, setting forth the facts, giving a 
statement of their incomes, and praying 
that, in order to enable them properly to 
perform their duties, the proceeds of one 
of the suppressed stalls might be divided 


among them. That memorial, reason- 
able as it seemed to him to be, was 
refused. The highest income of any of 
these clergymen was 140/. One of them, 
who had a parish with a population of 
1,900, received 907. a year; another, with 
a population of 2,500, received 112%. a 
year; and another, with a population of 
1 6001. received the miserable pittance of 
7dl. a year. In all these fifteen parishes 
there were only four residences for the 
clergymen, and the income of the whole of 
the city clergy was only 1,100. per an- 
num, being Jess than the revenue received 
by .one single member of the chapter. 
Such, then, being the provision for the 
clergy, let the House now look to the pro- 
vision made for the congregations. He 
had procured a return of all the services 
performed in the churches of the city of 
Canterbury, as well as of those performed 
In the Dissenting chapels there on last 
Sunday. The number of persons attend- 
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ing the Church services in the churches, 
including the cathedral, was, in the morn- 
ing, 2,085; in the afternoon, 2,240; and 
in the evening, 1,440: making a total of 
5,765. In the Dissenting chapels, on the 
same day, the attendances were as fol- 
lows: —In the morning, 1,825; in the 
afternoon, 402; and in the evening, 2,670; 
so that the attendance on the Church ser- 
vices had been 5,762, while that in the 
Dissenting chapels was 4,899, being seven- 
eighths of the whole. In Canterbury there 
was church accommodation for about 8,000, 
while the accommodation in the Dissenting 
chapels was about 3,700. The largest at- 
tendance at any one service in the churches 
was 2,240, and in the Dissenting chapels 
2,670. But there was another point which 
it was not unimportant to bear in mind in 
considering the question. It had been 
observed by Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘ Educate the 
child if you wish to christianise the man.”’ 
He (Mr. Horsman) found, that in Canter- 
bury the attendance of Sunday scholars at 
the Church service was 647, while the at- 
tendance of Sunday scholars at the Dis- 
senting chapels was 820, so that while the 
gross attendance on public worship was 
only one-seventh in favour of the Church, 
the attendance of Sunday scholars was one- 
fourth in favour of dissent. Strange as 
this might appear, it was quite intelligible 
when the melancholy evidence of the cause 
was examined into a little further. It 
would be thought, that in a city like Can- 
terbury the services in the churches would 
be well and fully performed. He found, 
however, that out of the fifteen churches 
there was morning service on Sundays only 
in ten; in the afternoon there was service 
only in seven; and in the evening there 
was service only in five; so that there were 
one-third of all the churches shut up in the 
morning; more than one-half in the after- 
noon; and two-thirds were shut in the 
evening. On the other hand, in the nine 
Dissenting chapels there were twenty-two 
services—the same number as in the fifteen 
parish churches. Was there not in this 
fact some proof of the lethargy of the Es- 
tablished Church, and of the spur it gave 
to the activity of dissent? These were 
unpleasant facts for him to acknowledge, 
and some might think it dangerous to pro- 
mulgate them, as use might be made of 
them by the enemies of the Establishment. 
He, however, thought the concealment of 
the truth was more pregnant with danger; 
and he felt it his duty to detail the truth. 
If such, then, was the state of things with 
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respect to the parishes within the city, it 
could not be expected that the chapter 
would take much more care of the parishes 
under their control in the rural districts; 
and accordingly he found that in ten of 
these parishes nearest to the city there 
was scarcely one in which two services were 
performed on Sundays. In several there 
were services only on each alternate Sun- 
day, and in several there were no schools 
but those belonging to the Dissenters. 
One of these, the poorest parish in the 
gift of the dean and chapter, had been 
visited from curiosity. It was situate in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dover, 
and was held by the incumbent of Trinity 
Church in that town, who either came him- 
self or sent his curate once a fortnight 
during the summer months to do duty. 
The service in those months was irregular 
—sometimes performed in the morning, 
sometimes in the afternoon; but in the 
winter months there was no service what- 
ever. He had now done with the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury, except as to 
another matter connected with its chari- 
ties, which he should not do his duty if he 
did not bring under the notice of the 
House. In the city of Canterbury there 
were certain hospitals, of which the mem- 
bers of the chapter were ex-officio patrons 
and managers. Two of these hospitals had 
been endowed by charitable individuals for 
decayed old men and women, who must 
be, as the foundation provided, poor, sick, 
impotent, and needy. One of the poor 
brethren was to be the prior of the estab- 
lishment, and as such the manager of the 
property with which the hospital was en- 
dowed, and to which was attached an es- 
tate of about 200 acres. The House 
would presently see how the poor of Can- 
terbury had been deprived of the benefits 
intended for them by the benevolent foun- 
ders, by those whom he (Mr. Horsman) 
would not scruple to name, because in this 
House he ought not to shrink from stating 
all the circumstances. It appeared that 
the nomination of the poor brethren rested 
with one of the chapter — Archdeacon 
Croft — who, instead of nominating poor 
people who were residents of Canter- 
bury, had named several of his own 
parishioners of Saltwood, and servants 
or dependants of his own. Another 
Gentleman, said to be one of the most 
wealthy in Canterbury—a gentleman who 
held the office of surveyor to the dean and 
chapter, with a salary of 500I., and who 
was also woodranger and seneschal, and as 
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such managed the whole estates of the 
dean and chapter—had been appointed by 
Archdeacon Croft one of the poor brethren, 
This gentleman’s name was Austin; and 
he not only had been nominated a poor 
brother, but also prior of the hospital, 
This was not all, for there were several 
other members of the Austin family quar- 
tered on the charity. Let the House re. 
member that the hospital had been founded 
for decayed and poor old men and women, 
and yet they found upon it a family of 
some of the wealthiest people in the city. 
But this was not all. The prior had the 
management of the estate of the hospital, 
and how did Mr. Austin manage it? He 
(Mr. Horsman) was informed that he let it 
privately to his own son, whether at a real 
or nominal rent no one in Canterbury could 
discover; but the whole place felt scandal- 
ised by the transaction. One word more 
in reference to the gentleman, Archdeacon 
Croft. The Archdeacon was the son-in- 
law of a late Archbishop, and in respect 
of his emoluments, he was not a bad sam- 
ple of the old system. His stall in the 
cathedral was worth 1,000/. per annum, 
his archdeaconry 500/., as Rector of 
Cliffe he received 1,300I., and as Rector 
of Saltwood, 784I., so that he was re- 
ceiving altogether about 3,584. per an- 
num, and yet he had not hesitated thus to 
interfere with the due course of charity 
and benevolence. He (Mr. Horsman) had 
dwelt at some length on the case of Can- 
terbury, which was a cathedral on the new 
foundation; and he would now ask the 
House to go with him to the cathedral of 
Lineoln, which was one of the old founda- 
tion. In 1831, when the Commissioners 
of Inquiry went down to Lincoln, the 
chapter consisted of a dean, sub-dean, 
chancellor, and precentor; they were, in 
fact, four in number. They divided 6,9861. 
a year between them, besides having the 
produce of separate estates and other pre- 
ferments. The course taken by the Com- 
missioners with respect to Lincoln cathe- 
dral was remarkable. In all other instances 
the Commissioners, without reference to 
income, made a reduction in the number of 
the stalls, and the proceeds of the reduced 
stalls were paid into a general fund for the 
_general purposes of the Church. In Lin- 
'coln, however, they made no reduction; 
‘but they proposed, as the income was 
large, and the chapter small, for the sake 
| of uniformity, to create another stall. By 
‘this arrangement, the chapter at Lincoln 


‘remained in the uncontrolled receipt and 
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management of their estates. In 1831, 
however, they were called upon to make a 
return of their income; and they made a 
return, stating it was likely to be diminish- 
ed in consequence of the decrease in the 
amount of fines paid on the renewal of 
Jeases, and also the declining value of the 
estates. Now, so far from any decrease 
jn value in any respect, he (Mr. Horsman) 
believed if this inquiry was granted, it 
would be found there had been a great in- 
erease. The chapter, however, by their 
own account, receive about 1,2000. per 
annum each for the stalls, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, they present themselves to 
the best livings in their patronage; so 
that, altogether, the income of each mem- 
ber of the chapter, under the new arrange- 
ments, would probably not be under 2,000/. 
per annum. This being the case, he must 
ask what were the benefits which Lincoln 
derived from this establishment, and what 
were the duties and services performed ? 
The Commissioners in 1831 put several 
questions to the members of the chapter. 
They first asked the dean, ‘‘ What are the 
duties attached to your office of dean ?”’ 
The answer was very short. It was, ‘* The 
duties attached to my office of dean are 
the usual duties of a-cathedral dean.” 


From that reply the House was not much 
the wiser. The next question was address- 
ed to the sub-dean. ‘* What are the duties 
attached to your office?”” The sub-dean 
replied, ‘My duties are to act for the 


” 


dean in his absence.” So that the inquiry 
was not advanced much further in that 
quarter. The Commissioners then turned 
to the next member of the chapter, anxi- 
ous to get something more satisfactory 
from him. They asked, ‘‘ What are your 
duties as chancellor?’’ The response 
was, “‘The usual duties of a cathedral 
chancellor.” From the fourth member of 
the chapter they got something more 
specific in the shape of a reply. The 
precentor, when asked the nature of his 
duties, stated, ‘‘ My duties are to superin- 
tend the choir, and to preach once a year.” 
Now, the superintendence of the choir by 
him was purely nominal—the choir was 
left to the management of the singing- 
master, and he believed that the precentor 
knew as little of music as of navigation, 
and no more interfered with the duties of 
the singing-master than he would with the 
cooking of the chapter dinner. His duty 
of preaching once a year was intelligible 
and specific, though it might be found 
Somewhat an arduous duty. In fact, the 





whole duty of the dean was to reside eight 
months in the year in a house provided for 
him; the canons to reside three months 
each in every year, and to preach occa- 
sionally on Sundays, while in residence, 
but to take no part in the, daily service 
of the cathedral. He (Mr. Horsman) had 
already stated that it had been pro- 
posed to make an addition to the chapter 
at Lincoln; and the manner in which this 
was received by the chapter was a singular 
contrast to what was done on the proposed 
diminution of the stalls at Canterbury. 
This was explained by an interesting vo- 
lume collected through the instrumentality 
of the hon. Member below him (Sir R. H. 
Inglis). That volume contained the me- 
morials which had been presented by the 
different deans and chapters to the Com- 
missioners ; and it appeared that the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury insisted that 
the number of twelve was only sufficient 
for the duties to be performed. In Lin- 
coln, however, the chapter contended that 
four was too many, and that three would 
be sufficient, and that any addition to their 
number would imply a reflection, because 
it would insinuate they had not properly 
discharged their duties. They objected 
also to their dividends of the property being 
diminished by any addition to their num- 
bers. But having shown the extent of the 
establishment on Lincoln Cathedral, and 
the provision made for the chapter, he 
would now inquire what provision had been 
made by them for the congregations; that 
was to say, what was the care which had 
been taken of the public, for whose spiri- 
tual instruction and advantage the esta- 
blishment had been so richly endowed. 
First he would take them to the patronage 
of the chapter and the condition of their 
parishes. Previous to 1831, they had 
ninety-six livings now reduced to twenty- 
seven. Of these— 

Eight are above . . £250 per annum. 

Six between . . . 150 and 250. 

Thirteen under . . 150, 
Of the eight richest the first was till lately 
held by the son of the late dean, another 
by Mr. Pretyman, the chancellor and son 
of a former bishop, two others by a rela- 
tion of Mr. Pretyman’s, who holds two 
other preferments in the diocese, making 
four in all; another by a son of this plu- 
ralist, another by another son, and two by 
an old incumbent, who has no connexion 
with the chapter. These are the richer 
livings. But now let them look how the 
poorer ones are filled. It was needless to 
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say the chapter do not present themselves 
to them—and they are indeed in a most 
melancholy state: of the whole twenty- 
seven livings only eleven have residences 
upon them; of the thirteen poorer ones 
only two have residences; of these thirteen, 
four are held by minor canons of the Ca- 
thedral, one of whom holds no less than 
three; a fifth by a former master of the 
Grammar School, a sixth by the present 
master; of the others, two are held by one 
individual, and two others in plurality, 
The result of the whole twenty-seven liv- 
ings is as fpllows:—The twenty-seven are 
held by twenty-one incumbents, of whom 
twelve are non-resident, and nine have 
other duties to perform independent of the 
livings they hold from the chapter. To 
say that these livings are generally in a 
bad state, would be but to give a faint idea 
of their condition—to say that the parishes 
are ill served would be superfluous, after 
the facts which he had stated. A letter 
written to him by a Lincolnshire clergyman 
gave so faithful a picture of the state of 
things, that he might be permitted to read 
it to the House :— 

‘* The churches and parishes where deans and 
chapters are the appropriators, are almost without 
exception through this county, in a most forlorn 
wretched condition, with a starving parson, a 
falling church, and, for want of schools, a people 
degraded both morally and intellectually. We 
have all groaned under the burden a long time, 
and I rarely meet any brother clergyman without 
some anxious desire being expressed of an altera- 
tion in the management and expenditure of Cathe- 
dral property—not that we by any means wish 
the chapters to be impoverished or done away 
with—but simply that they should be made to feel 
how wofully they are for the most part abusing 
the trust committed to them, and to restore a 
portion to the purposes for which the properties 
were first given and are much wanted.” 


Similar letters from other clergymen had 
reached him; and from one end of the coun- 
ty to the other, there was scarcely a cler- 
gyman who did not deplore the present 
system. But what was the state of the 
churches in the city of Lincoln itself? 
Formerly there were fifty-two churches, 
now reduced to thirteen, the patronage of 
which was divided among the members of 
the chapter. These could scarcely be call- 
ed churches, for they were miserable, de- 
cayed, dilapidated buildings, such as could 
not be found in any district not under the 
control of a Cathedral chapter. Here, as 
in Canterbury, the churches were ill served 
and the incumbents ill paid. Those thir- 
teen churches in Lincoln were held by ten 
incumbents, of whom six have other cle- 
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rical duties independent of those of their 
parishes. The highest stipend was 150), 
and there was one as low as 681. per an. 
num; but the income of the clergy of the 
whole of them was 1,444/. a year, or less 
than the income of one member of the 
chapter. With respect to the provision 
made for the congregations, he had a re. 
turn of all the attendances at the Estab. 
lished Churches and all the Dissenting 
chapels in the city of Lincoln on the same 
Sunday. He found that of the thirteen 
churches nine only were opened for morn- 
ing service, three for afternoon service, and 
seven for evening service, and in all of 
them only nineteen services were perform. 
ed. There were present at the mornin 

services, 1,013; at the afternoon, 175; 
and at the evening, 1,075—making a total 
of 2,263, out of a population of 13,000 
inhabitants. On the same day the attend- 
ances at the Dissenting chapels were as 
follows:—in the morning, 2,565; and in 
the evening, 3,102; making a total of 
5,667 in ten Dissenting chapels, which had 
twenty-one services. The greatest num- 
ber attending the churches at any one ser- 
vice was 1,075; whilst the greatest num- 
ber attending the chapels was 3,100, being 
three to one. He, therefore, asked again, 
could these things be heard without feel- 
ings of sorrow and shame, and would it be 
wise or just to permit such a state of 
things to continue to exist? He had no 
return of the attendance at the cathedral, 
but he had a document to which he must 
draw the particular attention of the House, 
because it gave a better insight into the 
services at the cathedral than could be 
gained from any statistical return. He 
held in his Land a document, certainly the 
most extraordinary ever issued to a reli- 
gious and Christian public. He wished that 
the worst which could be said of the ser- 
vices at cathedrals was that they were in- 
different or altogether harmless. But he 
would give the House a description of 
the attendants at the cathedral service of 
Lincoln, written by no less an authority 
than the dean himself, and addressed to 
the vergers, stall-keepers, and other officers 
of the cathedral, in these words :— 


“‘T0 THE VERGERS, STALL-KEEPERS, AND OTHER 
OFFICERS, 

“Whereas complaints have been made to me from 
several respectable quarters, and I have likewise 
myself observed, that personsare placed in the stalls 
or most distinguished places of the cathedral, who 
do not come within the rule of our Chureh disei- 
pline, which supposes every one to be seated ac- 


| cording to his ‘rank, quality, and station ;’ whence 
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arise the abuses of—1. A total disregard of the 
Rubrics, such persons often remaining in a sit- 
ting posture during the whole service, neither 
standing nor kneeling at the appointed periods ; 
often, no doubt, from ignorance. 2. A system of 
talking, laughing, and jesting during the service, 
to the annoyance of their devouter neighbours ; 
such attitudes, postures, and gestures, as would 
be unbecoming even in a private house. And 
whereas, on remonstrance to some of these per- 
sons, they have declared their determination to 
resist all attempts to reduce them to better order 
—I hereby require and enjoin you: 1. To exercise 
your best judgment and discretion, aided by what- 
ever knowledge of the parties you may possess, to 
admit no person whatever to the stalls, who does 
not bear, or appear to you to bear, the character 
ofa gentleman. No one can have the right to 
a stall except the dean and canons of the Church, 
and those whom they may expressly appoint to 
occupy it. ‘The rest are by sufferance, for use, 
not abuse. 2. To remove from the stalls all per- 
sons who habitually sit during the service, in dis- 
regard of our injunction, or who (after having 
been once spoken to) persist in laughing and talk- 
ing ; calling in, if need be, the civil power of the 
constable to assist you in such removal, which is, 
however, to be effected with as little disturbance 
to the general congregation as each case and the 
degree of resistance attempted may admit of. 3. 
The same direction applies to the indecorous atti- 
tudes, postures, and gestures, also complained of, 
and which are sometimes such as actually to ob- 
struct the canons who have need to pass those 
persons in their way to their official stalls. 4. 
What is said here applies in a less degree to the 
occupants of pews and benches. In doing this 
you will be performing only your duty, and amid 
whatever threats or actual opposition you will be 
borne painless. ‘*CuarLes Gopparp, D.D. 

“ Sub-dean and Canon in residence. 
“Lincoln Cathedral, Sunday, Oct. 19, 1845.” 


Under the circumstances it was no doubt 
very proper on the part of the dean to is- 
sue such a document; but what a picture 
did it present of the services of our cathe- 
drals? In the memorial to which he had 
already alluded, from the dean and chap- 
ter of Lincoln, they stated that their regu- 
lar attendance upon the choral services of 
the Church secured to the public the full 
preservation of the most beautiful and 
striking solemnities of Christian worship, 
together with the most substantial com- 
forts of daily prayer and thanksgiving. 
How did that contrast with the order he 
had just read? That was an order more 
fitted for those who infested a public-house 
or a playhouse than for the attenders of a 
Christian church. And it was that of 
which the public had so much right to 
complain. It was wrong and unjust to 
say that there was any want of sympathy 
with these establishments, or that on the 
part of the public there was any want of 
acknowledgment of what had been owing 
to them in times past, or was due to them 
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in times present. Their ancient cathedrals 
and their purposes were appreciated and 
prized by them as Englishmen and as 
Christians. But for the abuses attached 
to them, there were few persons who would 
not feel for them all that veneration which 
could possibly be felt by the most devout 
attender on these public services—few who 
would not say, with one of their greatest 
admirers— 

“ Yet do these structures of our fathers’ age 
Shame the weak efforts of art’s latest stage. 

Say, whence the skill these darker times pos- 


sess’d ? 
In those rude days men gave to God their best.” 


He had also returns of the Sunday atten- 
dance at the different cathedrals through 
the country, but did not think it necessary 
to go into them, or to detain the House 
much longer. But it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the influence of 
the chapter was confined to the cathedral 
city; from their property in the neigh- 
bourhood, the parishes under their patron- 
age, and the preferments to which they 
appointed, it was obvious the chapters 
must exercise very great influence, in 
every sense of the word, in the districts 
around. He had a return of seventy-five 
parishes within ten or twelve miles of Lin- 
coln, almost every one of which had been 
personally visited, and regarding which he 
was furnished with the most minute de- 
tails. He would give the House a mere 
summary of the result of this inquiry. In 
the whole seventy-five parishes there were 
only thirty resident incumbents and twelve 
resident curates ; and there were thirty- 
four of them without a clergyman of any 
kind resident in their boundaries. In eight 
eases the officiating clergyman lived at 
Lincoln, either in consequence of connex- 
ion with the cathedral or some other cause. 
In twenty-two cases the minister who offi- 
ciated on the Sundays lived in some more 
or less distant parish. Of the seventy-five 
livings forty-four were held in plurality, 
forty-five were held by noi-resident minis- 
ters, forty-two were without any parsonage- 
house, and sixty had only one service in 
the day. Let it not be said that these 
cases of plurality and non-residence were 
pees for by Act of Parliament; for he 

ad details to show that many of them 


were in violation of the Act; that in some 
cases appointments in plurality had taken 
place since the passing of the Act; that in 
others, licenses for non-residerice had been 
granted; and that in other cases the dio- 
cesan might have compelled the building 
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of parsonage-houses and residence, but had 
not done so. So much had this evil struck 
the Bishop of Lincoln himself that some 
time ago he had published a very admir- 
able Charge on that subject, in which he 
said— 

“I am determined to enforce the provisions of 
the Act. I am satisfied that no single cause has 
contributed more to the prevalence of dissent in 
this diocese, than the too frequent practice of 
having only one service on the Sunday. When 
the parishioners see that a resident clergyman, 
having the care of a single church, opens it only 
once on the Lord’s-day, the impression naturally 
made on their minds is, that he is more desirous 
of consulting his own ease than of promoting 
their spiritual welfare, and that they should be 
disposed to turn to any teacher who professes to 
supply them with the spiritual food for which they 
hunger.” 

He was very sorry to find that experience 
did not show that direction to have been 
acted on; for it was impossible to conceive 
any district in a state of greater neglect 
than that immediately around the parishes 
he had referred to. He would not go mi- 


nutely into the state of the clergy them- 
selves. He could show their poverty, their 
privations, their sufferings ; he could show 
cases that had occurred where it would not 
be too much to say that the clergy had 
died in a state of destitution bordering on 


starvation; he could show from the letters 
of gentlemen of the highest character resi- 
dent in those districts, that there could not 
be a more harrowing tale than the suffer- 
ings of those clergy. Instead of that he 
preferred placing the matter in another 
point of view; he would show the labours 
they undertook, the exertions they made 
—the manner in which one portion of the 
clergy neglected their duty, while another 
performed more than their share. One of 
the latter class made recently the follow- 
ing statement :-— 

“ The rector of a rich living in my neighbour- 
hood (it was sixteen miles off) had taken his 
family to the water side. He sent his groom to 
me to know if I could take his duty at half-past 
ten next Sunday morning. I said no; I was en- 
gaged at that hour, but that I would take it at 
twelve.” 

There being no one else at hand twelve 
o’clock was fixed accordingly, and the dis- 
tant parishioners of this rich rector, who 
came to church at the usual hour, found to 
their surprise that they would have to wait 
an hour and three-quarters before the ser- 
vice commenced, At half-past seven in 
the morning the clergyman who had been 
applied to left home on his pony to do duty 
at his own church, which was sixteen miles 
away. The service began at ten; he got 
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through it as quickly as possible, gave a 
short sermon, and then galloped off to the 
church of the rich rector, where, by dint 
of hard riding, he arrived just in time to 
do duty there, at twenty minutes after 
twelve. Here he got through the service 
again as rapidly as possible, and then gal- 
loped away other fifteen miles across the 
country to do duty for another incumbent 
who was ill. The service there was at 
three; he went through the duty, and then 
galloped ten miles back, arriving late at 
his own parish church, where a small con- 
gregation was waiting anxious to know 
whether the parson was coming to give 
them a service or not. It was easy to sup- 
pose the state of fatigue in which this cler- 
gyman must have returned home late at 
night. This he did on eight successive 
Sundays in the dog-days. But he stated 
that he had even done harder work than 
that. He said— 

“One day when Mr. M., who ‘s very fond of 

shooting, had gone to the moors, in the month of 
August, and his neighbour, Mr. C., bad gone to 
the lakes, in consequence of the death of his bro- 
ther, one of these gentlemen sent to me to ask me 
to take his duty. I replied that it was impossible, 
‘Master, Sir (said his groom), who brought the 
message, will be very sorry to hear that, for he be 
sadly confused what to do.’ I said, ‘ Well, then, 
tell him if he will send me one of his hunters to 
meet me at Lincoln, I will try to take the service 
for him at six in the evening.’”’ 
It was agreed upon that the matter should 
be so arranged. On the Sunday the cler- 
gyman started on his pony and rode to his 
first parish, fifteen miles off, where the 
service was at half-past ten. He had 
two parishes of his own; the second was 
two miles from the first; but he managed 
to take the service there at one. The pa- 
rish of Mr. C., for whom he had also to do 
duty, was not far off, and he managed to 
arrive there in time for the service at half- 
past three. 

“Then,” he continued, “ I rode as hard as I 
could gallop to Lincoln, where I found a splendid 
mare waiting. I shut up my own pony in the 
stable, and galloped ten miles to Mr. M—'s 
parish, which I reached at six. This I continued 
to do for three Sundays in the month of August; 
and, to make matters worse, on one of those I was 
overtaken and drenched by an autumnal thunder- 
storm.” 

That was one case out of many, proving 
the hard labours to which these poor 
clergy were exposed. In the memorial to 
which he had already referred, the chapter 
expressed great alarm at any innovation, 
and referred to their past exertions in the 
cause of education and religious improve- 
ment, their superintendence of religious 
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establishments, and their general influence 
on the state of the city; and they added— 
« We fear there is moving abroad a mischiev- 
ous disposition to magnify, at our expense, the 
ral office and ministerial duties of those who 

are invidiously called the working clergy.” 


This was indeed an invidious phrase, but 
can any one now doubt that it originated 
in the vicinity of cathedrals, and in such 
distinctions as he had just shown between 
those poor clergymen who did the work, 
and the rich who received large salaries 
and emoluments, paying pittances to those 
by whom the work was done. To show 
how little had been done in these districts, 
in the way boasted of, he might state, that, 
out of 4,5001. a year received by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, from this dio- 
cese, only 490/. had been laid out in it, 
and that out of 386 poor livings, they 
had down to the close of last year only 
augmented seventeen. There were innu- 
merable cases of destitution which had 
been very grievously neglected. Into these 
it was unnecessary to enter, or to go into 
the cases of other cathedrals; the two he 
had adduced were sufficient to establish 
the position with which he had set out. He 
could show in others the evils arising from 
the system of letting- church property, 
whereby everything like improvement was 
put an end to. He could show cases of 
chapter libraries, containing rare and mag- 
nificent books, which anywhere else it 
would be a privilege to look into, but of 
which the last catalogue had been made in 
the last century. There were instances 
of persons wanting to visit these store- 
houses of knowledge, when none of the 
chapter knew who had the key, and where 
the lock was so rusty that the key would 
not turn and the door could not be opened; 
and in one case, the party who had charge 
of the library key had complained of the 
great annoyance that would be caused by 
clergymen constantly coming to consult 
books. These memorialists claimed to be 
the promoters of education; but he could 
show that they abused their trust as trus- 
tees of grammar schools, as much as they 
did in the chapter; he could show lands 
and estates made away with; he could 
show, by letters to clergymen from thechap- 
ter themselves, who had become careless by 
long impunity, proposals as to managing 
the affairs of their churches which were 
perfectly scandalous. But nothing that he 
could say could more reflect on this system 
than the regulation proposed by the Com- 
missioners themselves, to restrict them in 
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the bestowal of the chapter livings, com- 
pelling them to present some of their own 
body, and precluding them from bestowing 
any portion of their preferments on de- 
serving clergymen in their neighbourhood. 
If there was one thing more than another 
which should have been encouraged, it was 
the seeking out of deserving clergymen for 
the bestowal of preferments ; but instead 
of that, the Commissioners would have 
compelled the chapters to divide those pre- 
ferments amongst themselves, and forbade 
their being bestowed on others. They 
were to be given in the first instance to the 
members of the chapter, then to the minor 
canons, then they might be given to the 
master of the grammar school; and if 
within six months they were not given to 
any of the three the patronage lapsed to 
the bishop. Such was the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners of Inquiry in 
1836. He had heard a reason assigned 
for this proposed regulation, which he 
would not now state; but if it were true, 
nothing could pronounce a stronger sen- 
tence of condemnation on the characters 
and proceedings of these parties. . The 
hon. Gentleman then referred to two peti- 
tions which he had presented from Wo- 
kingham and Carlisle, and read part of 
their contents. In the Wokingham case 
the parishioners had proposed to raise a 
sum of 3,800I. to rebuild the church; but 
the plan was given up in consequence of 
the lessee of the Dean of Salisbury refu- 
‘sing to allow the chancel to be interfered 
with, for the repairs of which he was re- 
sponsible. Here was a defect in the law 
which required amendment. The other 
petition, that of Carlisle, after citing the 
poverty in which parishes were left of 
which the chapters were patrons and ap- 
propriators, gave two instances of poor 
clergymen, one of whom died lately in a 
public hospital, and the daughters of the 
other were seen daily working in the fields, 
He had now stated all he thought neces- 
sary to bring before the House. The two 
chapters he had referred to were a fair 
sample of the rest. He would now ask 
the House whether it was possible or 
right to allow these things to continue ? 
There were many exemplary individuals 
amongst the members of these chapters; 
he did not blame them, but the system and 
the law; and he wished to enforce a change 
in the law by appealing to the good sense 
and conscientious feelings of the Legisla- 
ture. If these things were allowed to 
continue, in a very short period the evil 
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must get ahead of us. There was not one 
of the cathedral cities in England in which 
the Dissenters did not show a greater pro- 
portion to the Establishment than in al- 
most any other part of the country. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
submitting his Motion to the House. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, that, in 
the absence of the noble Lord the Member 
for Bath, herose to state, in a few words, why 
he seconded the Motion. He hoped he had 
given sufficient proofs that he was attached 
to the Established Church of this country. 
He had always regarded that Church as 
the best means of disseminating the doc- 
trines of pure religion; and he believed, 
notwithstanding the occasional abuses and 
deformities in that Church, that a great 
majority of the inhabitants of this country 
were sincerely attached to it, and most 
anxious that it should be, if possible, quite 
free from the defects to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred. He was 
most anxious for the extension of that 
Church; but he appealed to the House 
whether they could, in public or private, 
ask for additional funds to effect that 
enlargement so long as pluralities and 
sinecures were permitted to exist in it, and 
so long as the revenues of the Church were 
not made available to the utmost possible 
extent? Without committing himself to 
everything contained in the statement of 
his hon. and learned Friend, he, neverthe- 
less. tendered his thanks to him for having 
brought the subject forward. His hon. 
and learned Friend, he knew, had under- 
taken a very invidious office in bringing for 
ward this Motion. It was one which would 
create him many enemies; but he believed 
that he had been actuated by the purest 
motives in introducing the subject to their 
notice. If one tithe of what the hon. and 
learned Member had stated was true, it 
would form in his opinion a complete case 
of inquiry. He knew enough of cathe- 
dral establishments to feel convinced that 
the inquiry proposed would be produc- 
tive of the greatest possible benefit; and, 
therefore, though he could not adduce 
anything in addition to the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, he had 
very great pleasure in seconding the Mo- 
tion. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that on behalf 
of a great majority of that House, he, per- 
haps, ought to acknowledge the flattering 
views which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had, in the outset of his speech, ex- 
pressed of their attainments when he as- 





sumed that the history, origin, and progress 
of cathedral institutions must be known to 
every hon. Member. He (Sir R. Inglis) 
apprehended that there was hardly any 
subject with which Members of the House 
—and he would, if they pleased, include 
himself—would be found so imperfectly ae. 
quainted as the history of the institutions 
which formed the subject-matter of this Mo- 
tion. All, however, that he at present asked 
of the House was, that they would enter upon 
this discussion, not so much with reference 
to the origin and progress of cathedral in. 
stitutions—not so much with the view as to 
what, in their judgment, those institutions 
ought to be, but with the consideration of 
what their duties, under their present con- 
stitution, actually were; keeping in view 
that they were not to require of cathedral 
institutions that which they were not in- 
tended to render; but that they should 
merely consider whether the duties imposed 
on them were or were not properly dis- 
charged. The hon. and learned Member 
for Cockermouth, though he had proposed 
a large inquiry, had limited the proofs in 
respect to the necessity of it to two or 
three cases. First, with respect to Can- 
terbury, the metropolitican see, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated, as 
one proof of the defective state of the ca- 
thedral, the number of the official congre- 
gation who attended divine worship, and 
the number that formed the general con- 
gregation. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he believed, had stated that those 
who formed the official congregation 
amounted to twenty-three. Now he should 
have supposed that the gravamen of such 
a charge would have been, that whereas 
the cathedral body consisted of so many 
official members, probably not more than 
three or four were to be found attending 
divine service. If he had not had a re- 
turn on this point in his hand, he should 
have been prepared, @ priori, to expect 
that the number of official members attend- 
ing the cathedral would have been much 
less than it really was, as stated even in 
the return quoted by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, as well as in his own. In 
fact, the proportion was considerable. 
With respect to those who were not offi- 
cially bound to attend, namely, those who 
formed the general congregation of 4 
cathedral city, it must be borne in mind 
that the cathedral, with only one exception 
in England, was not a parish chureh. 
It must also be kept in view that the ob- 
ject of cathedral worship was not perhaps 
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to gather together as large a proportion of 
the inhabitants of the city as the area of 
the building could contain, but to exhibit a 
model of that higher kind of worship 
which was the distinguishing characteristic 
of our own Protestant Reformed Episcopal 
Church—a service to which, he believed, the 
whole of Europe furnished not aparallel. 
From one extremity of Europe to the 
other, there was nothing, he apprehended, 
which presented what might be so perfect 
a model of pure Christian worship as the 
cathedral service of the Church of Eng- 
land, equally removed from superstition on 
the one hand, and from the want of deco- 
rum and the want of reverence on the 
other. He could not admit that the statis- 
tics quoted by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman with reference to Canterbury re- 
presented fairly the average number of 
the congregation. If the object of this 
Motion had been merely to ascertain the 
statistics of the question, it would not, 
perhaps, have been worth his while to 
trouble the House. But, as it was right to 
desire accuracy in any matter when once 
introduced to the House, he felt jastified 
in observing that he had himself received 
a return on this point for the months of Oc- 
tober and November, which he regarded as 


of equal value with the return referred to 


by the hon. and learned Gentleman. Ac- 
cording to this return the number was— 
On the 19th October 62 
22nd 139 
23rd 56 
28th 150 
1st November 165 


As an individual, he could no more answer 
for the accuracy of this return than the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could for his; 
but at all events he believed that it was 
made bond fide. It showed, therefore— 
though relating to a different period—that 
implicit credence ought not to be given to 
the return brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as a correct ge- 
neral description. However, there were 
more serious considerations involved in this 
Motion than the number of persons attend- 
ing the cathedral service. Notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he could not help fearing that 
the tendency of the Motion was to dispa- 
tage altogether the cathedral system; for 
what were the words of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman in the commencement of his 
speech? That cathedrals ‘* tended to the 
decay of religion.” He denied that alle- 
gation. He had also heard the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman say, with reference to 
the cathedral of Canterbury, that it tended 
to the ‘ extinction” of religion—a still 
stranger phrase, and one which reminded 
him of what had been said of the Church 
of England by an eminent preacher among 
the Dissenters, ‘‘ that she had damned 
more souls than she had saved.” How 
any man claiming to be possessed of Chris- 
tian charity could utter such a phrase of 
a Church purified by the martyrs of the 
Reformation, and distinguished as the 
great barrier of Protestantism, he was at 
a loss to understand. The hon. and lear- 
ned Gentleman had given utterance to a 
congenial sentiment; and when he talked 
of cathedrals tending to the decay of reli- 
gion, and the cathedral of Canterbury 
tending to the extinction of religion, he 
(Sir R. Inglis) could not help reminding 
the House what had been said of the 
Church by one who did not belong to it; 
and protesting against both allegations as 
without any foundation in fact. The in- 
comes of the individuals forming the chap- 
ter of Canterbury had been dwelt upon, 
and, though a minor point, he felt that he 
ought not to pass it over without some no- 
tice. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that the aggregate incomes of 
the chapter amounted to 17,2001., and that 
the number had been reduced from twelve 
to six. He believed that on this point the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was more in 
error than he was on the other. At all 
events he was not accurate; since, what- 
ever the the income might have been, or 
however divided before the late Church 
Reform Acts, he had not shown that 
this sum of 17,2001. was divided among 
the existing holders of stalls. He was 
happy, however, to notice, with respect to 
Canterbury, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman — whatever inaccuracy might 
be in his statement with respect to the in- 
come of the chapter—had not charged the 
chapter with any violation of their statutes, 
or remissness in the performance of their 
duties. If, then, the law had not been 
violated, he asked the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown—reminding him of 
his own memorable words with respect to a 
reform in civil matters, ‘‘ that the country 
could not afford a revolution every year” — 
whether he thought the Church of England 
a subject, year after year, for perpetual 
mutations? In 1833, the work of reform 
in the Church was commenced. Had there 
since then been any violation of duty with 
respect to any of those cathedral institu- 
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called ? If it were said that ministers of our 
holy Church were to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of these cathedrals much less 
richly endowed than the canons of Lin- 
coln or Canterbury, he would remind them 
that it was not a fair mode of arguing to 
take the lay inhabitants of a particular 
district, and to say that here were 10,000 
labourers, whose aggregate earnings did 
not amount to the income of the great 
lord of the district. So long as there 
were differences of rank and station in 
civil life, so long was there no necessary 
imperfection in differences of rank and 
gradation in the Church. He believed the 
two necessarily corresponded with each 
other, and that it was an advantage, and 
not a disadvantage, that there should be 
gradation and rank in both cases. He 
did not wish to be misunderstood. He 
had no wish that a pittance, such as that 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, should be thought 
sufficient for any minister of the Church. 
He had heard a high authority in that 
House express a wish that there should be 
no minister of the Church whose income 
should be less than 2501. a year. His 
own wish was that they should not pull 
down the great, but elevate the low. He 
no more grudged the higher incomes to 
the Church than he grudged the larger in- 
comes to the aristocracy; but he should 
no more think of distributing the incomes 
of the aristocracy among the democracy, 
than he should think of taking the incomes 
of the hierarchy of England for the pur- 
pose of distributing them among the in- 
cumbents of the Church. He had never 
maintained that ecclesistical property rest- 
ed on the same foundation, and was sub- 
jected to the same principles, as the pri- 
vate property of his fellow-subjects, but 
had uniformly maintained that the laws 
and principles which affected ecclesiastical 
property were the same as those which 
regulated any other corporation property 
whatever. If they had a right to take 
the property of the Bishop of London be- 
cause it was too great, they had equally a 
right to take the property of the corpora- 
tion of London, for the same reason. But 
he denied they had the right either in the 
one case or the other. When it was said 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the great cathedral of Canterbury there 
were fifteen parishes, in every one of 
which, with the exception of that of St. 
Martin’s, in the church of which St. Au- 
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tions to which their attention was now | gustine first preached Christianity to this 


country, the income of the incumbents was 
very small, he would ask, how did that af. 
fect the conduct of the dean and chapter 
of Canterbury? Surely they were not 
bound to raise the incomes of those incum. 
bents, because they were in the same lo. 
eality. Still less could it be an argument 
in favour of the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber’s proposition that the number of mem- 
bers of the Church of England in Canter. 
bury was no more than 5,700, while that 
of the Dissenting congregations amounted 
to 4,500. For his own part he would wish 
to see every individual in the country a 
member of the Established Church; but 
the means of effecting that desirable ob- 
ject were not taking the property of the 
cathedral of Canterbury, or even of the 
Church of England itself. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Cocker- 
mouth had directed the attention of the 
House to the situation of several other ca- 
thedral establishments—to Peterborough, 
Wells, Carlisle, Rochester, and Oxford. 
In the latter cathedral he had observed 
that the number of official persons daily 
attending divine service was fifteen, while 
the number of the congregation he had set 
down at avery small amount. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to forget 
altogether one important and extensive in- 
gredient in the composition of the congre- 
gation of that Church. His account of 
the number daily attending there must 
have been taken during the vacation. 
In this respect it seemed to him that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
grossly misinformed. The congregation 
of Christ Church Cathedral, as he (Sir R. 
H. Inglis) had himself personally wit- 
nessed, was very numerous, having seen It 
often when not a space where a single 
human being could worship was unoceu- 
pied; and the congregation there was as 
attentive as in any parish church in Eng- 
land. With respect to numbers, therefore, 
so far as that particular case was con- 
cerned, he should say there had been great 
misapprehension, to say the least of it, on 
the part of those who furnished the details 
and information contained in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statement. Before 


he quitted the case of Oxford, he could not 
resist that opportunity of contradicting al- 
legations, which, though not brought for- 
ward on the present occasion, had been in- 
troduced in former discussions, accusilg 
the dean and chapter of that cathedral of 
not discharging their duty with respect to 
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the administration of their funds, in aug- 
menting the incomes of small and poor 
benefices. Now, the fact was, that for a 
considerable number of years past the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church were paying 
no less than 3,000/. a year, and had con- 
tributed to the income and value of smaller 
benefices to the extent of 8,0007. The hon. 
and learned Member had next gone to the 
ease of Lincoln, and had stated that in the 
ear 1831 the income of that cathedral 
amounted to 6,9801., which was divided 
amongst four individuals. Now he did not 
see why the income of that, or any other 
place or party, should be taken for the pur- 
poses of such an argument as the present, as 
at what it had been in 1831, and not what it 
was in 1848. He conceived that no man had 
aright to ask another to what his income 
amounted, unless he came forward with 
some claim for aid: but as the case had 
been alluded to, he might state, without 
any want of delicacy on that occasion, what 
the present real amount of the income of 
the dean of Lincoln was. When the 
present dean had been recommended to 
that office by his right hon. Friend the late 
Prime Minister of England, he believed— 
and every one would admit such a digni- 
tary of the Church was fully entitled to such 
a sum—the annual income was 1,500l. 
Was that too high for such a position ? 
Well, the dean received that sum the first 
year, but the next year he had only re- 
ceived 1,100/.; and now in the third year, 
it was not likely he would get more than 
8001. So far he had endeavoured to dis- 
pel the illusion under which the hon. and 
leaned Gentleman seemed to labour with 
respect to the inordinate wealth of the dean 
and chapter of Lincoln. With respect to 
the comparison made between the income 
of cathedrals and of parishes in the same 
district, it might as well be said that the 
same was not equal to that of a wealthy 
Lord in the north of the county. He could 
not therefore understand the meaning of 
instituting comparisons between the value 
of the property of those localities in the 
neighbourhood of cathedrals, and that pos- 
sessed by those institutions themselves 
(even supposing the value of both were ac- 
curately and properly represented), except 
for the purpose of raising a groundless 
clamour against the latter. At the close 
of his speech the hon. and learned Member 
had referred to the case of Carlisle. When 
he heard that particular place mentioned, 
€ naturally looked round him to see whe- 
ther the other hon. Member for Cocker- 
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mouth (Mr. Aglionby) was in his place. He 
regretted that that hon. Member was not 
there, as he had an observation or two 
to make with reference to him, during the 
utterance of which he should wish that 
hon, and learned Gentleman to be present. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman took re- 
peated opportunities of inciting the Secre- 
tary of State (Sir G. Grey) to bring in a 
Bill for the regulation of copyholds and 
copyhold rights. Now, such a measure 
would materially affect the interests of the 
property of Carlisle Cathedral. Whenever 
the hon. and learned Member for Cocker- 
mouth pressed his favourite measure on 
that subject on the consideration of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, or the House, 
he was in the habit of referring to a peti- 
tion from persons holding church leases, 
and who told their own story. Amongst 
some of the statements of that petition was 
one to the effect that the dean and chapter 
of Carlisle possessed property in one county 
to the amount of 20,0001. Now, what was 
the real state of the facts of this case ? 
The property possessed by the cathedral 
in question in three of the neighbouring 
counties—namely, that of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
amounted to the nominal annual value of 
17,0007. But how much, he would ask, 
did the dean and chapter receive out of 
that? Only about 3,300/7. And who got 
the difference? The hon. and learned 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby) 
and other Gentlemen who held church 
leases; and they wished now to convert 
their beneficial leases into freehold estates. 
The lawyers of the north of England 
were very anxious indeed to denude the 
dean and chapter of Carlisle. There was 
another allegation in the petition to which 
he had already referred, with respect to 
the conduct of the dean and chapter of 
Carlisle. The two parishes, Wetheral and 
Warwick, were said to be worth 2,000/. a 
year; no doubt they were worth that 
amount to the lessees, but not to the dean 
and chapter. The income was but 2,4000. 
for seven years, which was only 350I. per 
annum. All these allegations, brought 
forward from time to time without an an- 
swer, produced an influence which it was 
desirable to counteract. It was said that 
in that parish it would be very proper to 
have another curate appointed, and the 
dean and chapter were expected to ap- 
point another. Now he considered it was 
not just, it was not fair, to ask the dean 
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and chapter, in their character, as lay im- 
propriators, exclusively to contribute to 
the foundation of another curacy. No 
doubt the statements of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had introduced 
the present Motion were founded upon in- 
formation which he had received from 
sources on which he placed reliance, and 
which he believed; and in like manner he 
could assure the House and the hon. and 
learned Member, that the statements which 
he made in reply were also derived from 
sources which he believed to be authentic, 
and upon which he could implicitly rely. 
There was one fact which he had to add to 
the case of Lincoln, and that was, that the 
dean had to pay 2001. for the expenses of 
a house, and that would reduce his nominal 
yearly income from 800/. to 6007. With 
respect to the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral of Carlisle, the case stood thus: 
instead of having, as it had been alleged, 
20,0007. a year in one county, they had 
nominally 17,000/. a year in three coun- 
ties; but out of that they only received 
about 3,300/. He could not feel indifferent 
to the spiritual destitution prevailing to 
such a large extent amongst his fellow- 
subjects, nor to the means of extending 
religious and beneficial instruction. He 
naturally felt as great an anxiety now for 
promoting the moral instruction of the 
people, as he had felt some years ago when 
he first called the attention of that House 
to the general question of the expediency 
of church extension. All his inquiries and 
investigations into that subject proved to 
him that the amount of remedy required 
for the evil of the existing spiritual wants 
of the people of this country, could not be 
supplied by individual means. Neither 
could it be supplied by the plan of his right 
hon. Friend, who, when First Minister of 
the Crown, had introduced a measure em- 
powering each locality or corporation to 
promote its church extension according to 
its own means. The amount which that 
plan was calculated to raise had been ex- 
hausted, and yet the extent of spiritual 
destitution was not lessened. He felt as- 
sured that the hon. and learned Member 
who brought forward the present Motion felt 
as deeply as any one could feel the amount 
of the spiritual destitution now prevailing, 
and would not be the last to concur in any 
plan for the more general diffusion of moral 
and spiritual instruction to those who were 
so destitute. His noble Friend at the head 
of the Government (Lord John Russell) 
had very properly described that question 
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as one of a civil and political necessity ag 
well as of a religious one; and that the 
safety and permanency of the civil instity. 
tions of a State mainly depended upon the 
religious education of the people. But 
with regard to the efforts for the extension 
of such an education, all the efforts which 
had been made under the recent plan had 
failed; all those which had been made 
by the Dissenters had likewise fallen short 
in overtaking the lamentable amount of 
spiritual and moral destitution which at 
present existed. A plan had been sug- 
gested years ago for meeting this destitu- 
tion, by an altered distribution of eeclesi- 
astical funds; and that means had been 
pursued as far as it could, but had still 
been found insufficient; so that he could 
not help hoping that this country, which 
promoted so many national objects at the 
public expense, irrespective of the intrinsic 
considerations of cost, would not neglect a 
matter like that to which he alluded, which 
was of an interest far more important 
than any other, even to the temporal and 
national well-being of the people, while it 
was unutterably more important to their 
higher concerns. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the ques- 
tion which the hon. Baronet had told them 
he had—and which he himself admitted 
he had—often asked the Government, had 
nothing to do with the subject which his 
hon. and learned Friend had now brought 
before the House. The hon. Baronet had 
charged him with being the lord of the 
manor. That was true. He was lord of 
more than one manor, and yet he was the 
first to cry out against the tyrannical 
powers he held by virtue of those rights. 
The hon. Baronet had also charged him 
with being a holder of church leases, and 
with wishing to convert those leases into 
freehold property. That, also, was true; 
but it had nothing whatever to do with the 
question. The original payment was not 
traceable; and why should the dean and 
chapter of Carlisle levy a tax upon the 
labour and enterprise of the cultivator, and 
reap that which they had not sowed? He, 
however, thought that the dean and chap- 
ter might well say, ‘‘ Heaven save us from 
our friends!” for the hon. Baronet had 
most unnecessarily introduced them into 
the debate, when, but for him, their con- 
duct would never have been discussed. As 
it was, he thought it necessary to draw the 
attention of the House to a most important 
petition with reference to the property ° 
the dean and chapter of Carlisle, present- 
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ed on the 19th of April, 1848, by Mr. 
Horsman, from Penrith. Some of the 
facts stated in that petition he knew to be 
trae; and he believed the whole of its 
statements were substantially correct. 
After describing the tenure of this pro- 

y, the petitioners proceeded as fol- 


ows --—— 

“That great as are the disadvantages of this 
species of tenure in a temporal point of view, 
there are other considerations of still higher im- 
portance as affecting the interests of religion, 
which render it most expedient that a general 
system of enfranchisement of church leaseholds 
should be immediately adopted. Your petitioners 
need only to submit to the consideration of your 
Honourable House the inadequate provision which 
is made for the spiritual wants of the parishes 
from which the revenues of the dean and chapter 
of Carlisle are derived, and the manner in which 
churehes are served, to prove the absolute neces- 
sity for a thorough reform in the administration 
of the property of ecclesiastical corporations, 
That nearly the whole of these parishes are served 
by perpetual curates appointed by the dean and 
chapter, from whom the said curates receive 
small annual stipends, or other trifling endow- 
ments, seldom exceeding 20/., and in many in- 
stances of much smaller amount. That the said 
perpetual curacies could not have been served 
had they not from time to time been augmented 
by the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, from 
which augmentations the income of perpetual cu- 
rates principally arises ; but that the annual incomes 
of very few, if any, of them amount to 150I., and 
in various instances do not amount to 100/.” 


This statement reminded him that the 
country owed a debt of gratitude to the 
hon. Member for Montrose for having ef- 
fected a reform in the misapplication of 
Queen’s Anne’s Bounty. At the time the 
hon. Member’s Bill was introduced for that 
purpose, 100,0007. a year had been paid 
for twelve years for the augmentation of 
livings, many of them perpetual curacies, 
such as those of the dean and chapter of 
Carlisle, out of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Mr. Hume: Out of the public funds.] 
es; Queen Anne’s Bounty falling short, 
an annual vote was taken of 100,000J. for 
twelve years, and a portion of it was ap- 
to the very parishes of Wetheral and 

arwick, mentioned in this debate, and in 
the petition from which he was quoting. 
The petitioners continued :— 

_ That in some of these parishes there is no re- 
sidence for the incumbent, and in others the par- 
Sonage houses are ruinous and insufficient, so as 
to deter clergymen from undertaking the cure, on 
account of the state of the building, and the risk 
of becoming chargable with heavy dilapidations.” 
He begged particular attention to the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

“That two of the largest and most popu- 
lous Parishes in the diocese of Carlisle, compris- 
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ing the city and suburbs of Carlisle, and a great 
extent of country around, are held as perpetual 
curacies under the dean and chapter, to one of 
which the stipend paid by the dean and chapter 
is only five pounds or thereabouts, and of the 
other, the endowment from that body is only about 
twenty pounds,” 


The petitioners then detailed several dis- 
tressing cases of the poverty of the clergy- 
men in those perpetual curacies, one of 
whom died in a free hospital, and another 
was compelled to allow his two adult 
daughters to labour in the field for their 
subsistence. They then say— 


“That the parishes of which the dean and 
chapter of Carlisle are impropriators, extend over 
a large portion of the county of Cumberland, and 
the estates and tithes belonging to these parishes 
are of great value, amounting to the sum of 
20,0007. per annum or thereabouts, the whole of 
which property is granted out by the dean and 
chapter upon leases, which are periodically re- 
newed upon payment of fines by the lessees. That 
the endowments paid by the dean and chapter, or 
their lessees, to their perpetual curates, do not, 
as your petitioners believe, amount in the whole 
to 3001. per annum ; and, though the income of 
the dean and chapter has been considerably in- 
creased during the last fifty years by the inclosure 
of commons, commutation of tithes, exacting 
larger fines of renewals, and other causes, your pe- 
titioners are not aware that they have made any 
material augmentations to the numerous perpetual 
curacies held under them, although they are none 
of them adequate to the maintenance of a clergy- 
man and his family. That the two parishes of 
Wetheral and Warwick, each possessing an ancient 
parish church, and the tithes and estates of which 
are worth about 2,000/. per annum, have been for 
a long time, beyond living memory (though, as 
your petitioners believe, illegally united on ac- 
count of the churches being above a mile distant 
from each other), and are held by one perpetual 
curate, who until a few years ago performed 
divine service at the parish church of Warwick 
only once and at Wetheral only twice in three 
Sundays. That the stipend paid by the dean 
and chapter or their lessee to the curate does not 
exceed 50/. per annum, the remainder of his in- 
come being -until lately derived from augmenta- 
tions by the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
but recently increased by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to 150/. per annum.” 


Now, he (Mr. Aglionby) wished it to be 
understood that he considered it a shame 
and a scandal to the possessors of ecclesi- 
astical property, whether deans and chap- 
ters or laymen, that such things should be. 
These petitioners also state— 

“ That the dean and chapter of Carlisle con- 
sists of a dean and four canons; and during the 
last thirty years the four canonries have been 
filled by nine individuals, of whom seven have 
been the sons of archbishops or bishops.” 


No doubt, very proper persons; but it did 

create suspicion in the public mind when 

there was such a great degree of what he 
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might call nepotism. The allegations of 
this petition ought to be inquired into; and 
the best friends of the Church, in his opin- 
ion, would offer no objection to such an in- 
quiry. He would only quote another pas- 
sage from the petition :— 

“« That your petitioners have no reason to sup- 
pose that the system of other ecclesiastical cor- 
porations in the kingdom, as regards the manage- 
ment of their property and the endowment of 
their perpetual curacies, differs materially from 
that of the dean and chapter of Carlisle.” 


He entirely concurred in this belief. Dis- 
claiming any other motive than that of the 
general good, he prayed the House, most 
earnestly, to consent to a full and fair in- 
quiry. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that there 
were certain persons in that House who 
made a practice of roaming about them- 
selves, or of seeking for some impertinent 
commission, to ferret out grounds of com- 
plaint, and little they cared whether there 
were just grounds of complaint, so that 
they could get up a good primd facie 
grievance. It seemed to him almost im- 


possible — almost beneath a respectable 
Member of that House—to condescend 
even to notice, much less to reply to, the 
unfounded allegations made by such indi- 


viduals respecting the acts of ecclesiastical 
bodies, and the conduct and character of 
the dignitaries of whom evil was spoken. 
He happened to be informed, as he was 
approaching the House, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Horsman) had indulged in remarks upon 
the cathedral clergy of Lincoln; but he de- 
fied that hon. Member, or any other hon. 
Member, to substantiate anything against 
the character or conduct of those clergy- 
men. He had had the honour of long 
being connected with the city of Lincoln ; 
he had long resided near that city; his 
personal knowledge of the clergy was con- 
siderable; and from that excellent man, 
the Bishop, down to the humblest and 
simplest curate, not one would be found 
who would object to any investigation of 
their conduct; and he felt perfectly satis- 
fied that whenever such an investigation 
might take place, the charges of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth would be found 
to be frivolous, vexatious, and unfounded. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the desti- 
tution of the Church, and he had even gone 
so far as to say that one clergyman had 
died of starvation; but what grounds had 
the hon. Member for insinuating that such 
occurrences took place in the county of 
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Lincoln? He demanded from the hon, 
Member, who had been working like g 
mole under ground, from what quarter he 
obtained such a charge, or rather fabricg. 
tion? He knew many most zealous and 
indefatigable clergymen connected with 
Lincoln Cathedral ; and did the hon. Mem. 
ber mean to charge them with a derelic. 
tion of duty? He knew not of what 
religion the hon. Member was, if any, 
[‘‘ Order!”’] He had a strong opinion on 
that point, and thought he was justified in 
maintaining it; but if he had said a word 
which was contrary to the rules of the 
House he withdrew it. But what right 
had the hon. Member to bring charges 
against the clergy of the city of Lincoln? 
Why should he select the cities of Lincoln, 
Carlisle, and Canterbury for his attacks ? 
There could be no reason, unless it was 
that the hon. Member had found it difficult 
to obtain persons to go round the country 
upon this groping commission of his. He 
did not object to inquiry; but he would 
ask, was it likely to tend much to the pro- 
motion of religion to hold forth to the pub- 
lie such unfounded statements respecting 
the clergy? It would have been more 
Christianlike, more charitable, and more 
becoming a member of the Established 
Church, to stand forward in defence of the 
character and conduct of clergy of the 
Church, than to endeavour to degrade 
them in the eyes of the world. He re- 
gretted he had not heard the whole of the 
speech of the hon. Member; but he believed 
that the whole of the statements made by 
that Gentleman were entirely unfounded. 

Mr. HORSMAN denied having made 
any charges against individuals, least of 
all any individual connected with the gal- 
lant Officer. He certainly found in the 
clergy list the name of the gallant Offi 
cer’s brother as the incumbent of Washing- 
borough, in Lincolnshire ; but he was evi- 
dently not one of the starving clergy, for 
the living was stated to be worth 1,500. a 
year. He (Mr. Horsman) had made no 
charges against individuals ; it was the 
system only that he had attacked. 

Mr. GLADSTONE agreed with the 
hon. Member who had introduced this Mo- 
tion in what he had just said by way of 
explanation. He entertained the opinion 
that this was the question which would not 
be found to affect personal character, but 
one which bore mainly upon the state of 
the law. He was persuaded that that was 
the view taken by the hon. and learn 
Member who made this Motion ; and he 
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understood that it referred to impropria- 
tors who, holding large amounts of church 
property, left those who performed the 
spiritual duty without adequate means of 
subsistence. But the hon. Member must 
admit that the present position of the chap- 
ters was one of increased difficulty, and that 
they were not in the same position as when 
they had the entire possession and undisturb- 
ed administration of their estate. The Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners now came in for 
apart of the property; and while he was far 
from saying that the duty of providing for 
the performance of the services and ad- 
ministrations of the Church was thereby 
annulled, he did say that it had become a 
matter less clear than in former times, 
and that, therefore, they had much less a 
right to make personal charges, though it 
was doubtless incumbent upon the House 
to look into the state of the law, and to 
improve it, by making the responsibility 
clear, and thus secure the due fulfilment of 
anessential duty. The real question was, 
whether the state of the law was that in 
which it ought permanently to be? He 
did not think that this was a question which 
called for a formal inquiry? He did not 
know whether the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber intended to do more than to raise this 
discussion, and thus to elicit the opinions 
of the House; but while this was a subject 
which required the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature, the facts of the 
case were not of such a complicated and 
profound nature as to require a separate 
and specific inquiry. He thought, on the 
face of it, the law of 1840 was not a law 
which ought to remain without amend- 
ment. It broke up the old chapter sys- 
tem, and, by reducing the numbers of 
those connected with the cathedrals, de- 
tracted from that moral weight which, if 
they had not, they ought to possess; and 
which they would have if the appointments 
to canonries were properly made. But, 
besides breaking up the old system in this 
respect, it left a considerable number of 
canons, and bound them to a residence of 
three months out of the twelve. It was 
difficult to know precisely what was the 
meaning of the Bill. There was, first, the 
important purpose of not only the mainte- 
nance of those noble fabrics, but the main- 
tenance of daily and perpetual worship of 
God in the beauty of deéency. But he 
thought, that cathedral establishments had 
ad even more important functions in the 
history of the Church. He wished to see 
our cathedral establishments placed in a 
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condition to discharge those functions; he 
wished to see the clergy possess the influ- 
ence they ought to have by virtue rather 
of their character than their wealth—by 
the discharge of their duty rather than by 
the possession of sounding titles, while 
their duties in many cases remained al- 
most in abeyance. Much that related to 
the state of learning in the Church, and 
among the laity also, depended upon our 
cathedral establishments. Indeed, he re- 
garded the promotion of learning as one 
of the highest functions of these institu- 
tions; and, though it could not be denied 
they had been ill-administered, they had 
done something for the maintenance of 
sound theological erudition amongst the 
clergy. But the Act of 1840, in that re- 
spect, was detrimental. It was difficult 
to see how a three months’ residence of the 
canons could give any distinct direction to- 
wards the promotion of theological learn- 
ing. If parochial purposes were held to 
be of more importance, then a three months’ 
residence involved a serious interruption of 
parochial duties. He confessed he had a 
desire to see the canons of our cathedrals 
exercise a more specific and definite influ- 
ence upon the learning and education both 
of the clergy and the laity. For that pur- 
pose certain of the canons should be per- 
manent residents, and they ought to have 
no parochial duties imposed upon them, ex- 
cept, perhaps, some charge in the neigh- 
bourhood of their cathedrals, which could 
not involve any other motives than those of 
pure Christian charity. For other pur- 
poses, without the law of three months’ re- 
sidence, he thought the office of canon 
might be held by the clergymen of large 
parishes with great advantage—that in- 
creasing their weight in the chapter, and 
adding to their influence with their flock by 
their connection with the cathedral. In 
this respect, he thought the principle of 
dividing canonries, which had already been 
acted upon, might be beneficial, as large 
incomes ought not to be derived by paro- 
chial clergymen from this source; though 
small ones might be a desirable addition 
to the incomes of poor but large parishes. 
If parochial purposes were contemplated as 
an end, this plan would do more for paro- 
chial purposes than the Act of 1840; 
while, at the same time, they might do 
more for the promotion of theological 
learning and erudition by giving a distinct 
character of that nature to a section of 
the canons. He could not entertain any 
doubt that, when the pressure of public 
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business would admit, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would direct their attention to 
this question. He trusted that no word 
he had spoken would convey the impres- 
sion that he wished to divest our cathedrals 
of anything. So far from that was his de- 
sire, that if he had ventured to object to 
the law as it now stood, it was because he 
believed that more might be done to de- 
velop their usefulness. He did not wish 
to pare away their resources, or reduce 
their efficiency. On the contrary, he 
thought, by the attention of Parliament 
being drawn to the subject in due time, 
and by further inquiry, the machinery 
might be rendered far more useful, whe- 
ther for the purposes of education, or the 
cure of souls, and would be far more con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the Church than 
their present condition. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, and I think it will be the opinion of 
the House, that it would be right to make 
further inquiry, and to adopt further mea- 
sures, with respect to the cathedral estab- 
lishments of this country; and I should 
hardly have thought it necessary to do 
more than express my willingness to see 


further inquiry, and to consent to the 
adoption of further measures, were it not 
that I think, considering the manner in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated his case, my opinion, might be mis- 
apprehended if I were merely to express 


my acquiescence in his proposal. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated several 
cases of alleged abuses; and though I can- 
not say whether he were right or wrong in 
his details, yet I have no doubt that some 
amendment might be made. But I own 
it appeared to me that he stated his case 
in such a manner as to show that he had 
come to the conclusion—the idea of which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
deprecated in reference to himself—name- 
ly, that cathedral establishments were use- 
less; indeed, worse than useless—that they 
tended to prevent the growth of religion, 
and to injure the community. In any 
course which I might pursue with regard 
to this question, my object would be to 
preserve and improve cathedral establish- 
ments, and to take care that they were 
devoted to legitimate purposes. Now, 
much as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has studied this question, I do not think 
he has taken a right view of the changes 
which were made in 1840, and at other 
periods. He said, for example, that the 
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chapters were obliged by law to give bene. 
fices in their patronage to themselves, and 
that he had heard a very discreditable mo. 
tive assigned for the enactment of that 
provision. In point of fact there is no such 
provision. The provision on that subject 
is, that the chapter may nominate either a 
member of the chapter, the archdeacon of 
the diocese, a non-residentiary canon, any 
person who shall have filled the office of 
minor canon for five years, or any incum. 
bent or curate in the diocese. I do not 
think, therefore, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman can have studied with so much 
acecuracy as he might have done the re- 
forms and alterations which are required, 
The right hon: Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had objected to the arrangement made in 
1840; and in connection with this point I 
beg to call the attention of the House to 
the view which he has taken, and also to 
that which the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man has expressed. The patronage of 
the Crown was at that time very much 
diminished by the suppression of canonries, 
Those of Canterbury were reduced to six, 
and others to four; and a large sum, then 
supposed to be 130,000/. a year, but which 
has since proved to exceed that amount, 
was expected to be obtained by the sup- 
pression of canonries and dignities, and of 
sinecure rectories, and some other useless 
offices in the Church. I remember that 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
late Earl of Harrowby—persons whose 
opinions on a subject of this nature could 
not but be entitled to respect—took an 
earnest interest in that measure, in which 
I also bore a part; and important words 
were framed in which both the Archbishop 
and the Earl of Harrowby concurred. The 
words to which I refer were to the effect that 
the proceeds of lands and hereditaments 
available should be applied to the cure of 
souls in parishes where it was most re- 
quired, and in such manner as should be 
deemed most conducive to the efficiency of 
the Established Church, provided always 
that in making any appropriation due con- 
sideration should be paid to the wants and 
circumstances of the parishes out of which 
the tithes might arise, or had theretofore 
arisen. It appears to me that the Hecle- 
siastical Commission took the right view 
with regard to these funds. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to take a view 
which I cannot consider accurate, namely, 
that the first duty of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, when they had obtained 
any funds, was to provide for the spl 
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ritual wants of those parishes which were 
nearest in geographical position to the 
deaneries and chapters which had been 
suppressed. Now, I own it does ap- 

to me that, after paying due regard 
to the wants of the parishes from which 
the tithes arose, the large towns in the 
manufacturing districts had the first claim 
to consideration, and that it was by no means 
desirable that the Commissioners should 
consider merely the contiguity of parishes 
to the situation of the different cathedrals. 
Differing thus much from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I am quite ready to 
pay my tribute of acknowledgment to him 
for the great attention which he has paid 
to the subject, and the application which 
he has bestowed upon details; and I may 
further say, that I concur generally with 
him in the opinion that further inquiry 
may properly be made, and further mea- 
sures adopted, in reference to the cathedral 
churches. I do not well understand how 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
could carry into effect his plan of specially 
devoting certain canonries to the encou- 
ragement of learning. Ido not know how 
anything could be done in that respect be- 
yond choosing persons who have a character 
for learning; and even when such persons 
have been appointed to canonries, it does 
not at all follow that they will devote the 
remainder of their lives to theological stu- 
dies. With regard to the revenues of 
deans and chapters, and to the mode in 
which they are collected, I think there is 
still a great deal to be done, both for the 
benefit of the Church, and for the security 
of those who hold under it. If the House 
concurs in the view which I have stated, 
it only remains that I should say that, 
although I think there is some inconveni- 
ence in agreeing to a Motion which pro- 
poses to pledge the Crown to a special in- 
quiry on this subject, and on this subject 
only, yet I am quite ready to admit that 
the whole question requires further atten- 
tion on the part of the Government. That 
special question which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman introduced on a former occa- 
sion—the question of the episcopal fund 
and the common fund—had engaged the 
attention of the Government, and they will 
continue to pay attention to that subject: 
and although [ cannot hope that in the 
present Session any measure will be in- 
troduced by us either on this particular 
question, or upon the general one, yet I do 
think it most desirable that further mea- 
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sures for the reform of abuses in the 
Church, and with a view of rendering ca- 
thedral churches more conducive to the 
service of the Church and the spiritual in- 
struction of the people, ought to be adopted. 

Mr. HUME rejoiced at the conclusion 
of the noble Lord’s Address. The pro- 
perty of the Church of England was, in 
fact, public property, having been given 
by the Parliament of a former day for the 
purpose of supporting religious institutions, 
which the country, at that time, approved. 
The Parliament having given property, 
had clearly the power also to take it away; 
and if the ample means appropriated to 
religious instruction were found to be im- 
properly applied, it would become the duty 
of Parliament to correct the abuse. When 
Church property was seen to be running 
in particular families to the extent of thou- 
sands a year, while nothing was being done 
in return, some alteration must be made. 
The Dissenters were far outnumbering the 
Church, both in places of worship and in 
schools, and excelling it in everything 
which tended to raise the mass of the 
community; and it therefore behoved those 
who desired the improvement of the reli- 
gious condition of the country, to see whe- 
ther the Church funds were well applied. 
In his opinion they were not. Nowhere 
else, scarcely, was so much ignorance to 
be found as in the cathedral towns of this 
country, where ten or fifteen persons at- 
tended to perform divine service, while 
there were numbers of places without a 
church. In nine or ten of the cathedrals 
there was not even double service. <A 
great deal had been said about the bene- 
ficial influence of these establishments as 
regarded learning; but he denied that such 
was the fact. He hoped that his hon. and 
learned Friend would persevere in his object. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that some hon. 
Gentlemen who had complained of the sys- 
tem of pluralities seemed to have forgotten 
that a statute had been passed, under the 
authority of the noble Lord opposite, which 
had placed the most important restrictions 
upon that system. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had referred to some Parliament 
which had given ecclesiastical property to 
cathedrals; and the hon. Gentleman had 
argued, that as Parliament had given this 
property, Parliament had a right to take 
it away. Now, he (Mr. Goulburn) should 
be very glad to be informed by the hon. 
Member to what Parliament he referred as 
having given this property to the Church. 
After what had fallen from the noble Lord 
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(Lord J. Russell), and from the general 
feeling which seemed to exist on this sub- 
ject in the House, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to enter at any length into the 
question. If those abuses which were al- 
leged to exist by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth did exist, no one would con- 
cur more cordially than he should in their 
suppression and reformation. His desire 
was, not to support abuses in the Estab- 
lished Church, but to retain that Estab- 
lishment with such amendments as might 
be necessary to increase its efficiency and 
stability. An hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who appeared to have forgotten some of the 
records of history, had said that no emi- 
nent man had ever risen from amongst the 
clergymen who held cathedral preferments; 
but every man who knew anything of the 
history of the Church must be aware that 
many of the most important works upon 
theology which had tended to the instruc- 
tion of the community had been written by 
persons connected with those establish- 
ments. He thought the tendency of the 
argument of the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth was to induce the House to adopt 
the opinion that canonries and other prefer- 
ments in connexion with cathedrals might 
be altogether abolished. The hon. Gentle- 
man had dwelt very strongly upon the de- 
ficient income of the parochial clergy in 
cathedral cities, and he had attributed that 
deficiency to the existence of the cathedral 
establishments; but if the hon. Member 
looked to other large towns, where there 
were no cathedrals, he would find the same 
state of things, and he would find that the 
abolition of rural tithes had deprived many 
incumbents of a considerable portion of 
their incomes. If the clergymen in cathe- 
dral towns had been left unprovided with a 
proper remuneration for the duties they 
had to discharge, he considered that the 
fault was that of Parliament or of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, and not of those 
to whom the blame was imputed by the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth. The no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government 
had justly stated that, although the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners did derive, and 
would in future derive, a very large income 
from cathedral property, it appeared to him 
most important that the funds should in 
the first instance be applied to relieve 
spiritual destitution in parishes where in- 
struction was most imperatively required, 
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from their contiguity to those towns. Sy 

pose, for instance, that a large canonry of 
Canterbury was abolished, and a question 
arose whether a superior endowment should 
be given to a parish containing 1,500 in. 
habitants, or whether the funds should be 
applied to affording religious instruction to 
a parish in Oldham, or Manchester, or 
Rochdale, with a population of 10,000 or 
15,000 persons destitute of such instruc. 
tion, he considered that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would act in accordance 
with the spirit of the law in giving aid to 
the more destitute district rather than to 
the other. He knew, however, that by 
pursuing such a course the Commissioners 
had incurred considerable obloquy, espe- 
cially in the cathedral towns. He must 
also be allowed to say, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth had not stated cor- 
rectly the provisions of the Act of Parlia. 
ment which applied to these cases. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the digni- 
taries of Lincoln Cathedral derived very 
large incomes from the chapter property; 
that, instead of the number of canons 
being reduced, there had been an augmen- 
tation; and that their incomes were largely 
increasing, because they had stated their 
incomes at less than they really were, and 
the amount might be materially enhanced 
by the sum they would receive from future 
fines. Now, what were the provisions of 
the law? Lincoln was one of the cathedrals 
of the old foundation, and the dean and 
canons derived a large income from separate 
estates. The object of the Act was at 
once to deprive the dean and chapter of 
those separate estates, which were to be 
placed under the management of the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners, and the funds 
derived from them were to be applied to 
relieve the urgent wants of other districts. 
The corporate property, however, remained 
divisible among the different members of 
the chapter; and in order to make the 
canons of Lincoln equal in number to those 
of other cathedral cities, a fourth canon 
was added, who would receive a share of 
the corporate property; and two shares of 
that property, instead of one, were appro- 
priated to the dean. But the hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that the incomes of these 
canons might be raised to a much larger 
amount than was contemplated by the Le- 
gislature. If the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the 5th and 6th of Victoria, ¢. 108, he 
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sioners, and was to be distributed by them 
as part of the common fund to relieve the 
spiritual wants of the poorer classes of the 

pulation. There was one other point in 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech to which he 
would refer, and of which he thought there 
was some reason to complain—he alluded 
to the hon. Member’s statement with re- 
spect to Archdeacon Croft. He had not 
the least personal knowledge of that gen- 
tleman; but, he thought that, before the 
hon, Member for Cockermouth made his 
statement, it would have been only fair to 
have apprised some hon. Gentleman ac- 
quainted with Archdeacon Croft, of the 
nature of the grave charges he intended to 
bring against him, and thus to have afford- 
ed him an opportunity of making such a 
defence as he might think right. He re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman had not 
pursued this course. If they were called 
upon to deal with abuses, let those abuses 
be stated, and they could then apply them- 
selves to provide a remedy; but he never 
knew an instance where an attack made 
upon an individual, who had no power of 
making a defence in that House, had any 
other effect than that of damaging the 
cause it was intended to serve. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS wished to explain 
that he had not asserted that there was no 
difference between the property of an indi- 
vidual and the property of a corporation, 
but that, in his opinion, there was no dis- 
tinction between the property of a lay cor- 
poration and the property of the Church. 
He contended that they had no more right 
to take Church property from the Bishop 
of London, than to deprive the corporation 
of any of their property. 

Mr. HEYWOOD considered that there 
was this practical evil attending the pre- 
sent system of deans and chapters, that 
they checked the Government in the ap- 
pointment to bishoprics of eminent and 
learned theologians, who might do good 
service to the Church. The most eminent 
men in this country might be prevented 
from being placed in prominent situations 
in the Church of England, in consequence 
of deans and chapters refusing to consent 
to their appointment. He might observe 
that, when the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science met at Oxford 

t year, so indifferent was the Dean of 
Christchurch to the progress of science, 
that he absented himself altogether; he 
Provided no accommodation for the visitors; 
and the illustrious foreigners who attended 
the meeting were entertained at breakfast 
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by the members of the Association, who 
subscribed 5s. each, the tutors having lent 
their room for the entertainment. He be- 
lieved there were very few indeed among the 
deans who cared much about science. He 
considered that a thorough inquiry ought 
to be made into the subject to which the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth had called 
the attention of the House. 

Sm E. BUXTON, seeing the teeming 
population of those cathedral towns and the 
vast amount of uninstructed population in 
other parts of the country, thought it their 
duty to apply the funds of the Church in 
such a manner as would most promote the 
spiritual wants of that ignorant population. 
In one respect he differed from the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford. He 
was not acquainted with the way in which 
the property belonging to these corporations 
was held, but he had no objection so to 
unite with him as to treat the property of 
these corporations as trust property for 
special purposes; and the trustees, he 
thought, had a right to see that the pro- 
perty was applied to the purposes for which 
it was originally intended. On the prin- 
ciple held by the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, they were to consider 
whether the property was not to be held 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholic 
Church; and if they had no right to apply 
it to other purposes, they were bound to 
return it to the Catholic Church, from 
which they had originally received it. He 
was of opinion that they had a right to ap- 
propriate it for the benefit of the Church; 
and he should have no hesitation in apply- 
ing it for the promotion of the religious in- 
struction of the people, in such a way as 
would be most likely to conduce to that 
object. He feared the House was some- 
times apt to forget the miserable state of 
destitution in which vast numbers of their 
fellow-countrymen were placed. He 
thought they forgot the absolute necessity 
that existed in the present time of making 
the greatest exertions to remove this spiri- 
tual destitution. He was willing to go 
much further than his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose, because he believed 
that the highest duty of the State was to 
see that the people were taught that reli- 
gion which it was their glory to profess. 
He had heard with great regret that large 
sums were received by gentlemen who did 
nothing, in a spiritual point of view, in re- 
turn; and he trusted that, ere long, the 
whole subject would undergo a strict in- 
vestigation and revision, 
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Mr. HENLEY thought that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had car- 
ried his notion of trusteeship much too far. 
The hon. Gentleman had gone not only 
the length of saying that the incomes of 
the Church were trust property, but he 
seemed to be of opinion that the State had 
the right to see the trust properly per- 
formed, and actually to say what that trust 
was. He thought that there was a great 
distinction between the two propositions. 
If he assented to the latter, he should be 
almost inclined to support the principle 
that they could do what they liked with 
such property. Now he had always found 
great difficulty in assenting to the first 
proposition; and that difficulty was in no 
wise removed by what the hon. Gentleman 
had said. Another extraordinary propo- 
sition was made by the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, who found fault with the Dean of 
Christchurch for being deficient in what 
he considers his feeding qualities. The 
hon. Gentleman blamed him because he 
did not come up to his view of a scientific 
dean. Well, but he had gone further—he 
favoured the House with his definition of 
science; and what was it? Why, the 


giving a good breakfast toa great many 


hungry savans. If the dean happened to 
give a good breakfast, he was, in the hon. 
Gentleman’s estimation, a scientific man. 
By the same course of reasoning he sup- 
posed that, if he had employed a French 
cook, and had given them a good dinner, 
he would be pious into the bargain. That 
was the hon. Member’s notion of science 
and piety. After giving due consideration 
to the case made out by the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth, he must say that he was 
not convinced of the necessity or the justice 
of the Motion with which the hon. Member 
concluded. He did not see any great 
practical good that could result from 
this matter. He was sure that if the 
members of the Church did not perform 
their duty, the hon. Member would keep 
a sharp eye upon them, and would no 
doubt bring their delinquencies before the 
House. 

Mr. HORSMAN replied: The noble 
Lord had said, he might be led to sup- 
pose, from what he (Mr. Horsman) had 
said, that cathedral establishments were 
useless and even injurious to religion. 
What he had said, however, was, that these 
establishments, which had been endowed 
in former times with great possessions, and 
had it in their power to render great ser- 
vices, were, aS now administered, hurtful 
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to religion. Those words, “as now ad. 
ministered,” the noble Lord had altogether 
omitted. Not a syllable had fallen from 
him about curtailing the incomes of these 
establishments, or in the slightest degree 
reflecting upon them as useless institutions, 
On the contrary, the more he admired and 
valued them for past times, the greater his 
regretat their present decay, and the greater 
his desire to restore them to high and holy 
uses. He had felt, and still continued to 
feel, that the more valuable those institu. 
tutions might be made, the greater was 
the shame of allowing them to be abused 
and diverted from the good objects for 
which they were founded. He had not 
said a word about the salaries being too 
large, but he had said that duties ought to 
be allotted to them. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln had spoken of the au. 
thority on which he (Mr. Horsman) had 
made his statements. He could assure 
that hon. Member that he had not made 
any statement for which he was not pre- 
pared to state his authority. He had had 
communications from clergymen in the 
neighbourhood of Lincoln, and he had 
tested their representations, and, in short, 
he had never made any statement but upon 
the best authority. The noble Lord had 
not dealt quite fairly by him in saying that 
he misstated the law as to the restriction 
of the patronage of the bishops; and the 
noble Lord had read part of the Act of 
Parliament to prove that they might be- 
stow their livings on any clergyman of a 
certain standing in the diocese. But he 
(Mr. Horsman) spoke of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners; and that recom- 
mendation which he (Mr. Horsman) read 
to the House did not contain the additional 
words which the noble Lord had read to 
the House, and which was inserted in the 
Bill while it was passing through Parlia- 
ment. After replying to some other ob- 
jections made by Mr. Goulburn and Lord 
John Russell, the hon. Member said, that 
after what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
namely, that without going the full length 
of issuing a Commission of Inquiry, he ad- 
mitted the necessity for inquiry, and was 
ready to institute it, though not in the pre- 
cise shape he proposed, if he correctly u- 
derstood the noble Lord to give this pledge 
—believing that it was given in good faith 
and would be fully acted up to—he should 
not be justified in pressing for the inquiry 
in the shape he had proposed, and he would 
not trouble the House to divide on his 
Motion—Motion withdrawn, 
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Mr. URQUHART: Sir, I feel how 
difficult it is to transfer attention from sub- 
‘ects of that character which we have just 
been discussing, to those remote, distant, 
and abstract ones, which I venture to sub- 
wit. I regret, Sir, that no one powerful 
by talents, authority, and experience, is 
found to appear before you on so great an 
oceasion. It is not in presumption that I 
yenture to approach this subject, but be- 
cause there is no one else, and I shall 
therefore present my case in the simplest 
form and in the shortest space. Since my 
notice was placed upon the books, events 
have happened to render my task some- 
what less difficult. An incident in the 
west of Europe has brought before the 
mind of every reflecting being in this 
country the insecurity connected with the 
conduct of our foreign relations; and so re- 
cently as yesterday, a manifestation of 
public feeling in Paris, in respect to Po- 
land points to the real source of Europe’s 
danger, and proves the impossibility even 
of internal repose throughout the States of 
Europe, so long as that great secular crime, 
the extinction of Poland, is not avenged and 
redressed. Two propositions are involved 
in the statement I shall have to make. 
The first, that we have neglected that por- 
tion of our public affairs which alone is left 
to the Government, and therefore to this 
House, to manage. The second, that in 
consequence of that neglect, another Power 
more astute than ourselves has acquired an 
ascendancy, which, if unchecked, will ulti- 
mately bring on Europe the fate which has 
befallen that chivalrous State, so long and 
idly designated Europe’s bulwark. The 
resolution of which I had given notice was 
an abstract one; but I propose to give to it 
amore substantive form, and I shall there- 
fore conclude with a Motion for Papers, 
which I suppose there will be no difficulty 
in granting. My reason for doing so is, 
that I shall be following the example, and 
reviving the attempt or rather resuming 
the Motion which was made in the year 
1834 by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil), then 
Member for Tipperary, who at that time 
sought to obtain the papers connected with 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, by which 
the power of Russia was so enormously 
advanced in the east of Europe, and her 
domination in the Euxine secured. I 
shall further ask for the papers connected 
With recent transactions between Denmark 
and Prussia, by which her ascendancy is 
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about to be established over the Baltic. 
When the Motion of 1834, which I 
propose to renew, was made, this House 
contained Members alive to the danger 
which it seems I am now left alone to 
warn you against. There were such men 
as the hon. and learned Member for Tip- 
perary, who may perhaps by some process 
which I do not comprehend, be able to re- 
concile himself with the right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon, and whose genius, then em- 
bracing the world, had not confined itself to 
the exclusive culture of a vineyard at Chel- 
sea—{ Mr. Suem: Greenwich ]—of a vine- 
yard at Greenwich, or a farm on Tower 
Hill. There was Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. 
O’Connell, Mr. Patrick Stewart, and Mr. 
Gally Knight, now no more; there were 
others no longer Members of this House, 
Mr. Attwood, Sir 8. Canning, and I may 
add even Mr. Bulwer: there were other 
hon. Gentlemen then, as now, Members of 
this House, whose voices are no longer 
heard—the gallant Member for Westmin- 
ster, the noble Member for Marylebone, who 
in this Parliament, by what fascination I 
know not, has not as yet opened his mouth 
on the subject of Poland. These and many 
more then weighed upon the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Palmerston) whether in pri- 
vate by entreaty, or in public by argument 
and denunciation, striving to arrest him in 
his course, and to recover the country from 
the delusions which associated it with its 
own enemy and the enemy of Europe. 
These hon. Members have all disappeared, 
or have been charmed into silence in this 
House, or into co-operation with the noble 
Lord. And in bringing forward such a 
cause, my first feeling is that of humilia- 
tion for my country at its falling into such 
hands as mine. Yet am I strengthened 
rather than dismayed by the apostacy of 
this day, compared with fourteen years 
ago. Their words are of record, not re- 
futed but confirmed by the results, and the 
misfortunes which their efforts and warnings 
have failed to avert. Now, when I look 
around this assembly, I see but indiffer- 
ence, or contempt, or hostility; and I con- 
fess that it is an arduous task to meet at 
once the authority of open foes and the 
prejudice of misdirected opinion. I cannot 
hope for favour, and dare not ask, how- 
ever I may require, indulgence; but I 
must claim at least justice—the justice 
of a moment of your attention. This mat- 
ter is not an abstract one, it is most prac- 
tical. A just conclusion of this House 
expressed upon any one foreign question, 
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turns the current of our public policy; a 
single vote may recover this country from 
being the ally of Russia, and thereby the 
enemy of every other State, and of itself ; 
and if I fail in obtaining such a result, at 
all events it is something that there should 
be one protesting voice raised from time 
to time against evil in its pride, and some 
words of warning dropped in its progress. 
Sir, little is required. If this House would 
be content to give to these subjects the 
attention which it gives to a railway enter- 
prise; if it would be content to give the 
same attention to the affairs of the whole 
State, that it refuses not to the minutest 
private enterprise, no possible injury could 
accrue from any of those causes which we 
are at present considering. My judgment 
deliberately formed on a branch of the 
public interests, to which I have devoted 
my time and my undivided attention, is, 
that if a small amount of attention were 
given to foreign matters, there could thence 
accrue neither danger nor embarrassment, 
and that the world would present to Eng- 
land only fields from which to reap glory, 
prosperity, and security. I must beg first 
to call the attention of the House to a 
most important and alarming change re- 
cently made in the public affairs of nations, 
and therefore in their judgments. The 
habit I refer to, is that of governing fo- 
reign States. What, Sir, can be more mon- 
strous—what ought to be more incompre- 
hensible—than that a Minister sitting upon 
the bench opposite, is to be enabled to 
exercise in Spain or in Greece, Portugal, 
or Sicily, or Turkey, powers which he 
could not pretend to here in England where 
he is Minister—that he should in those 
countries decide upon who is—and who is 
not to be Minister—nay, who is and who 
is not to be Sovereign? Are you aware 
that when you have made a Minister in 
England, you have given a dictator to Spain 
or some other country? Are you aware that 
one of your Ministers here, under consti- 
tutional control, is, abroad, relieved from 
all such control, and can do with foreign 
States what he likes?—that he is pro- 
tected by the perfect ignorance, not merely 
of this country, but of his very Colleagues; 
and that this despotism in foreign coun- 
tries is exercised with no rule but his own 
will, and no measure but his own caprice ? 
This is the extraordinary position into 
which you have brought Europe. Over it 
you have established an extra-national Go- 
vernment deciding by conclaves, or rather 
conspiracies, adjudicating by despatches, 
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arbitrating by protocols, and deciding upon 
the fate of nations without their will, and 
without power upon our part granted to 
exercise such authority over ourselves or 
Here I signalise to you, and to 
this House—I signalise to this great coun- 
try an extraordinary change, and a fatal 
habit. I warn you of its consequences— 
inextricable confusion in all affairs: that 
result is now before you on a gigantic 
scale—universal hatred against this coun- 
try as the prop of this system, the most 
opposite to its wishes, feelings, laws, and 
interests. I further warn you that this 
extra-national mode of governing is dan- 
gerous to internal liberty, by rendering us 
indifferent to what is right and wrong—to 
what is just and unjust. It was remarked 
by Akenside, that ‘‘ no people ever suffered 
in its liberties at home until it had lent 
itself to violate the liberties of others 
abroad.”” For such acts retribution must 
come. Nor are they less heinous be- 
cause England of all countries is that 
which is the most indifferent to foreign 
matters, and knows, in fact, nothing 
about what she herself does. The no- 
ble Lord, in Opposition, denounced the 
heedlessness by which he at present pro- 
fits: his reproach to England was, that 
she ‘learnt the acts which she had per- 
formed only by vague rumours which 
reached her from distant lands.” Now, 
Sir, the origin of all this is no other than 
that association of the most unparalleled 
usurpation over the rights of nations, and 
blasphemous perversion of the language of 
Scripture, called the Holy Alliance. In 
order that the character of this conspiracy 
of despots which England once denounced, 
and now imitates may be appreciated, I 
will read you an article in this com- 
pact :-— 

“ Austria, Russia, and Prussia confess that the 
Christian nation (nation!) of which they and their 
people form part, has, in truth, no other Sove- 
reign than Him to whom alone belongs power, 
because in Him alone are found the treasures of 
love, knowledge, and infinite wisdom, that is to 
say, God our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ, the 
Word of the Most High, the Word of Life.” 


These were the terms of the treaty under 
which the Three Sovereigns were to man- 
age Europe—such the pretext put forward 


—at least equal to those now advanced by 
the noble Lord for interfering in the af 
fairs of Spain. What was then the con- 
duct of England? I beg to call the at- 
tention of the House to this point, because 
it is by contrasting it with what we now 
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see that you will be able to discern whe- 
ther I am right in asserting that England 
has been the foremost in doing those things 
which she herself was formerly the first. to 
condemn and to repudiate. In a circular 
to the representatives of Great Britain 
abroad, Lord Castlereagh thus informed 
them of the views of the English Govern- 
ment in reference to the pretensions of its 
Allies :— 

“The Government of Her Majesty does not be- 
lieve that, according to existing treaties, the Allies 
have the right to assume any general powers of 
this kind ; still less does it believe that they can 
assume such extraordinary powers in virtue of 
any new diplomatic transaction between the Allied 
Courts, assuming a supremacy incompatible with 
the rights of other States.” 

The English nation, in 1815, was under 
no reforming mania; its sympathies were 
the other way—the Administration was 
high Tory; the Foreign Minister suppos- 
ed to be somewhat too prone to listen to 
the whispers of foreign Cabinets, and more 
disposed than befitted an English statesman 
to pay his court to foreign potentates. 
The Prince Regent was so strongly biassed 
in the same sense, that he attempted to 
induce his Ministry to make England a 
party to the Holy Alliance. But these 


dispositions in these times failed before the 


law and the constitution. 
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“The regret expressed by the Prince Regent 
that he could not become a party to the Alliance, 
in consequence of the principles of the British 
Constitution, which are opposed to it, together 
with the discussions in Parliament, are honour- 
able monuments both of the vigilance of Parlia- 
ment, and of the Prince’s respect for the law. 
The existence of a representative Government in 
France appeared to render the position of the 
French monarch the same as that of the Prince 
Regent of England.” 


And again, in reprobation of the declara- 
tion of Troppau, Bignon says :— 

“Tt was necessary for the honour of the English 
Ministry to make their nation and Europe aware, 
that they had never recognised, as basis of the 
treaties in which they had taken part, maxims 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental laws of 
Great Britain.” 


Now, what was it in the Holy Alliance 
which was so repugnant to the feelings of 
this nation, and so incompatible with its 
constitution? Simply the taking maxims 
of Government as the occasion of interfe- 
rence in Foreign States. England and its 
Administration were not opposed to legiti- 
macy in itself; the Tory maxims prevailed. 
Reform was repudiated in Parliament; a 
Reformer among the people was an object 
of aversion. England was anti-liberal, 
anti-revolutionary; her feelings were in 
favour of the principles professed by the 


'Holy Alliance; but her sense of justice 
'and honour were against the use of un- 
| hallowed and unlawful means to attain 
}such an end. She was then Christian 
| enough to observe the first rule of Chris- 


the Powers were holding their conferences 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, Carltsbad, Troppan, 
Layback, and Verona, kept (excepting at 
the last) aloof, and protested against the 
measures suggested at this last, as she did 


against the measures taken, or the preten- 
sions declared, at the former ones. France, 
though similarly situated in a constitutional 
point of view, followed not her example. 
She surrendered her constitutional exist- 


tian morals; and, not being prepared to 
endure interference in her own affairs, she 
would not inflict it on others. Now, then, 
let us come to our recent practice. I will 
content myself with the declaration re- 


| cently made in another place by the Presi- 
| dent of the Council. We are informed 
that ‘‘ the object of the Quadruple Treaty 
was to promote constitutional principles.” 
What, then, is the difference between you 
and the Holy Alliance? Where do you 
historian of French diplomacy, Mr. Big- stand as compared with the England of 
non calls that act—the accession of France | 1815? You have gone right round, and 
to the Alliance—*‘ the tlestruction of the | you are unconscious of it. Has the law 
basis of representative government, Minis-| of England been changed? Either then 
terial responsibility.” He, versed in affairs, | you are violating the law in 1848, or you 
knew that when a Minister could arrange | entirely mistook it in 1815. If you were 
matters with a foreign State, he escaped | then misinformed of the law, repudiate 
from all responsibility at home, and he! that error. If not, repudiate your acts. 
knew the consequences which must ensue | Let the Minister of the Crown come down 
from such a state of things in a constitu- /and tell us, we were all wrong about the 
tional country: that result is before us. | Holy Alliance. It is our right and duty 

England he thus speaks, contrasting to interfere in the Governments of the 
her with France :— other States of Europe; the principle of 


ence into the hands of the conclave, and 
hence the present difference of the two 
countries at this hour. We, preserving then 
our laws, have now preserved our Crown: 
France, giving up her liberties, has known, 
and can know, henceforth, no repose. The 
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intervention is sound and sacred, and 
therefore is it that England is foremost to 
set the example of enforcing it. If not, 
is it not our part to enforce against him 
those maxims which he once so vigorously 
proclaimed? But who prompted the Holy 
Alliance? Russia. Has she principles to 
advance? No; she has ends to attain— 
the principles were then the cloak; they 
were a pretext only—gain, at the expense 
of her dupes, was her object, and their 
principles afforded her the means of se- 
curing it. We are the soul of the counter- 
Alliance, or rather of the counterpart of 
the Alliance. Have we ends? No; we 
have principles: therefore our principles 
serve just as much as the opposing princi- 
les to secure her ends. Do you doubt 
that the Holy Alliance was her work? It 
is matter of history that that Treaty came 
from St. Petersburg, just as much as 
the Treaty signed at Unkiar Skelessi 
in 1833, and the Treaties signed in 
London, July 15th, 1840, and July 13th, 
1841. Her two Allies, Prussia and Aus- 
tria, first adhered to the Holy Alliance, then 
France two months later, the Duke de 
Richelieu, her creature, being Minister. 
Afterwards, in June, 1816, Holland, and 
in December of the same year, Switzer- 
land—the historian I have already quoted 
says of the first that it acceded ‘‘at the 
instigation of the Russian Minister;” and 
of the second, “ in consequence of repeated 
notes from the Russian Minister.”’ All 
these States have had their reward. Russia, 
therefore, was the source of this first extra- 
national Government. Then comes an as- 
sociation in which you and she combined 
for the affairs of the East. You appeared 
to be the soul of it; but the Treaty of the 
6th of July, 1826, came like the rest from 
St. Petersburgh. Then came the Quad- 
ruple Treaty for Spain in 1834; appa- 
rently directed against her. Thus was 
every field drawn within the vortex of 
these extra-national systems; and each 
spot of Europe furnished the occasion of 
action, and thereby a source of crime and 
disunion. These conclaves being thus 
formed by your aid, what was the char- 
acter of the Government which you have 
admitted in common with yourselves to 
dictate in Europe? It is one wholly un- 
like you in opinions, character, and pur- 
poses. I shall endeavour to show you 
how little you can comprehend that Go- 
vernment. Suppose the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles Wood) were a French- 
man; his neighbour (Mr. Sheil) a Greek; 
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the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) a Ger. 
man; and the noble Lord (Lord Palmer. 
ston) a Russian; would not England be 
truly alarming to France, Russia, and 
every other Power? If the leader of the 
people and the nobles of the land resigned 
the high distinction of power to confer them 
on strangers, renegades, traitors drawn from 
the four corners of the earth, with the sole 
condition of talent, and with the common 
character of unscrupulousness, banded to 
advance the objects of their adopted coun. 
try at the expense of their own countries 
which they had betrayed—would not Eng. 
land justly excite the alarms of her neigh. 
bours, and the abhorrence of the human 
race? But also having assembled such 
an array of intellectual power, might she 
not, after a time, if not put down, over. 
reach the penetration, and set to sleep the 
watchfulness of her compeers? How unlike 
to England is the picture I draw!—it is 
that of Russia. Such is the Power which 
at this present moment, alone with Eng- 
land, remains unshaken by the convulsions 
which have overthrown all the dynasties 
and the systems of Europe; and this then 
is the moment when, if ever such inquiry 
were requisite, it behoves us to consider 
the Government with which we have to 
deal, knowing that Europe now must be 
absolutely in her hands or in ours—in hers 
to secure it for herself, or in ours to 
rescue it from her. Before we can exa- 
amine the acts of an antagonist, we must 
understand his character. Russia is pour- 
trayed by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sheil) opposite as a 

—‘Power which has gathered all the profligate 
nobility of Europe together, in order to compound 


a cabinet of Machiavelian mercenaries to main- 
tain the cause of slavery throughout the world.” 


The whole passage is as follows :— 


“There must be a strange inconsistency in 
publishing all the enormous answers to protocols 
respecting Belgium, where the transaction is a8 
yet incomplete, and in refusing to furnish any- 
thing but materials for surmise on this treaty 
(Unkiar Skelessi). Ponderous folios of fruitless 
negotiations on the affairs of Belgium have been 
given to the world. Let the Government act 
upon the principle adopted in that case, and give 
the English people the means of forming a judg- 
ment of the policy which His Majesty’s Ministers 
have adopted in a question where the national 
honour and interest are so deeply involved. It 
may be said, ‘Trust in the Minister. Be sure 
that he will not desert his duty, or acquiesce in 
any measnre incompatible with the honour of Eng- 
land.’ I should be disposed to do so when 1 
take into account that the Secretary for Forelgn 
Affairs was a political follower of Mr. Canning, 
who considered the interests and the honour of 
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England as 80 closely blended; and although the 
noble Lord may have abandoned the opinions on 
domestic policy which were entertained by Mr. 
Canning, where he was in the wrong, it is to be 
med that he adheres with a closer tenacity 
to those opinions in foreign policy where: Mr. 
Cannirg was in the right. But this ground of 
confidence in the noble Lord is modified, if not 
countervailed by the recollection, that in many 
recent transactions he has been baffled by that 
Power which has gathered all the profligate no- 
bility of Europe together, in order to compound a 
cabinet of Machiavelian mercenaries to maintain 
the cause of slayery throughout the world. Look 
at Belgium—look at the Russian-Dutch loan. 
The noble Lord, although guided by the Prince of 
Benevento, has lost his way in the labyrinth 
which Russia has prepared for him and Poland. 
‘We shall,’ he exclaimed, ‘remonstrate.’ He did 
remonstrate, and despatched Lord Durham to St. 
Petersburgh (why was not Sir Stratford Canning 
there ?) and what has been the result ?” 
On that occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
was seconded by the present Ambassador 
at Madrid, Mr. Bulwer, who, following in 
the same strain, did not conceal his appre- 
hensions, that the noble Lord was no match 
for the “‘ diplomacy of the Russian Court.”’ 
It is clear then, Sir, that the question of 
the component parts of the Cabinet of 
Russia is one of the deepest interest, and 
there is a host of high authorities for the 
supposition—in which I do not concur— 
that the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) is 
nomatch for that Cabinet. I may be per- 
mitted to quote in confirmation of the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
words of one who struggled most to resist 
the advance of this barbarian into Europe, 
I mean Gustavius III. of Sweden. I hold 
in my hand a little work, entitled Danger 
to the Political Balance of Europe, which 
he thus illustrates :— 

“ A kingdom almost unknown in Europe during 
the last century, and gradually aggrandised at the 
expense of all her neighbours, whose civilisation 
contributed only to make conquests, has menaced 
for forty years the political balance of power ; 
Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Prussia, and Germany, 
have experienced the effects of her enterprising 


spirit. All the Courts of Europe had experienced | 


her insolence before that tragedy to which Cathe- 
mine IT. owed her elevation to the throne. 
“Since that period, from the Caspian Sea to 


the Straits of Gibraltar, there is no country of | 


Which Russia has not disturbed the tranquillity, 
oralarmed the precaution: every year has pro- 


duced new designs, which arose evidently from ‘ 
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come the prey of the sword, they had still to en- 
counter her artifices, her intrigues, and negotia- 
tions. Europe presented a theatre of divisions, 
of troubles, and disorders, of which the springs 
and machines were fabricated at St. Petersburg ; 
at length, after having excited Power against 
Power, and interest against interest, in the neigh- 
bouring States, the Empress of Russia predomi- 
nated alone in that vast anarchy, dictated laws 
through her ambassadors, and prevented all com- 
binations of resistance. 

“This portrait is engraved from a faithful re- 

presentation of the last twenty years’ history of 
the North and of the Levant—Europe has seen at 
one time, the Ottoman Porte menaced with an 
invasion, of which, Asia herself might apprehend 
the consequences : her tributaries corrupted, her 
allies bribed or intimidated, the Crimea enslaved. 
Sweden under the yoke of a faction, subservient 
to Russia, a faction discomfited without being 
altogether subdued, and reviving by the same 
protection which has plunged that kingdom into 
a universal decline. Poland equally punished 
from the defects of her constitution, devoured by 
Russian troops, enslaved, dismembered—treated 
in every light as a Russian province—Courland re- 
duced to the lowest state. The councils of Den- 
mark governed by the same influence. Prussia 
insulted in the midst of two vast empires, whose 
masked batteries could play on the first alarm 
upon the great protector of the Germanic liber- 
ties—the rest of Europe tranquil and indifferent, 
acting the part of a spectator, but not that of an 
arbiter.” 
Observe, that this is written for the pur- 
pose of awakening Poland, and Sweden, 
and Turkey, to a sense of their danger; 
and since then, what has happened? See 
if this danger, then visionary, has not now 
become real—see if events have falsified 
his words? He was a prophet, because | 
he was treated as a visionary, and those 
who now announce to you similar conse- 
quences will find their words to be pro-° 
phetic if you continue to deal with them 
as dreamers. He ends thus :— 

* Such are the historical features of the pre- 
sent time of which all Europe is a witness. Her 
kings have viewed, perhaps, with too much indif- 
ference, the progress of this enterprising policy 
by which the laws of nations have been annulled, 
the faith of treaties has disappeared, and the 
abuse of power has countenanced usurpation. 
This vast empire, which for twenty years has 
spread terror, corruption, despotism, and war, 
embraces all varieties of climate, and compre- 
hends every species of resource. Seas inaccessible 
to European fleets; deserts or enslaved countries 
are her frontiers ; hitherto impressions upon her 
territory have been hastily deemed impracticable. 


one general plan; and their execution has found | While her adversaries remain upon the defensive, 
ho other obstacle than than that which has arisen | swarms of undisciplined savages emigrate from 
from the revenues of that empire, which were | their habitations, and destroy extensive countries 
often stretched so far as to need a temporary re- | in a campaign. Prussia and Poland still bleed 
Pose from the abuse of power, and the prodigality | from those ravages, when troops which are 
of Government ; but her exhausted revenues have mowed down without being subdued are animated 
Rot ereated the security of other States, for the | by pillage, by fanaticism, or by the ambition of 
and of power, tired with the exertions of open | their sovereign, who in losing soldiers only loses 
Violence, prepared for them a war not less dan-| slaves. Wo to those States which border upon 
gerous—a war of negotiations. Ceasing to be- | this destructive Power! 
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“ Peace must be purchased by sacrifices, or 
secured by preparations commensurate to the 
danger. Russia menaces at the same time Tur- 
key, the North, and Germany: the reduction of 
the one, would accelerate the conquest of the 
others. Solitary resistance is vain against an 
empire which can produce soldiers like grains of 
sand, whose policy has no other principles than 
those of interest, and whose bold maxims corre- 
spond with that fortune which has so long favoured 
her projects.” 


Sir, the projects of Russia have been suc- 
cessful through the means which are here 
described; they are not less so now. But 
there is the difference between that time 
and this—that then monarchs strove, and 
statesmen denounced—that nations cared, 
and public opinion, now absorbed in 
the minutest matters, and distracted by 
the plainest, did then exercise itself upon 
the gravest and most important: on the 
other hand, the evil which was not arrested, 
is now accelerated by an accumulating load 
of triumphs, and by the diminution of the 
means of resistance that Europe can com- 
mand. I cannot allow the testimony of 
Gustavus III. to pass without adding to 
it one not less weighty, and nearer to 
our time. Napoleon thus speaks :— 


* When Paul was so violent against you (mean- 
ing England) he sent to me for a plan to invade 
India. I sent him one, with instructions in detail, 
(Here Napoleon showed me on a map the routes, 
and the different points whence the army was to 
have proceeded.) From a port in the Caspian Sea, 
he was to have marched on India. ‘ Russia,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘must either fall, or aggrandize herself; 
and it is natural to suppose that the latter will 
take place. The Cossacks, Calmucks, and other 
barbarians who have accompanied the Russians 
into France, and other parts of Europe, having 
once acquired a taste for the luxuries of the south, 
will carry back to their deserts the remembrance 
of places where they had such fine women, fine 
living, and not only will not themselves be able to 
endure their own barbarous and sterile regions, 
but will communicate to their neighbours a desire 
to conquer these delicious countries. What I say 
to you, is confirmed by the history of all ages, 
during which it has been invariably observed, that 
whenever those barbarians had once got a taste 
of the south of Europe, they always returned to 
attempt new conquests and ravages, and have 
finally succeeded in making themselves masters 
of the country. It is natural to man to desire 
to better his condition; and those canaille when 
they contrast their own deserts with the fine pro- 
vinces they have left, will always have an itching 
after the latter, well knowing also that no nation 
will retaliate or attempt to take their deserts from 
them. Those canaille’ (continued he) ‘ possess 
all the requisites for conquest. ‘They are brave, 
active, patient of bad living and fatigue, poor,and 
desirous of enriching themselves. I think, how- 
ever, that all depends upon Poland. If Alex- 
ander succeeds in incorporating Poland with Rus- 
sia, that is to say, in perfectly reconciling the 
Poles to the Russian Government, and not merely 
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subduing the country, he has gained the greatest 
step towards subduing India.’ ” 

Sir, I think it will not be questioned that 
I am stating no proposition in the air, 
but a simple fact, when I say that Russia 
is a Power dangerous to England, and 
dangerous to Europe. Then comes the 
question——“‘ Have you been, as best you 
could, striving to prevent her interfering 
in the affairs of Europe?’’ You have not, 
You have been leading her on by the 
hand, and you have been committing your. 
selves such acts as deprive you of all power 
of remonstrance against her, and in such a 
manner as to throw other States for protec. 
tion into her arms. This Sir, is my case, 
It is that of misconduct in face of an enemy 
—>proved at the critical moment of a cam- 
paign. It is, that your leaders have mis- 
taken that enemy’s strength, position, and 
manceuvres, and have been betrayed into 
aiding his designs. This has happened, 
because you did not know that you had an 
enemy. You did not know that a struggle 
was going on, or that you had forces en- 
gaged, or a stake in the engagement. 
What I have advanced you may disregard, 
but you cannot gainsay: considering these 
points as established, I now proceed to the 
application. Sir, a convulsion in Europe 
has brought us back at once to the two great 
epochs of cotemporaneous history, that is 
to say, to 1815 and 1830. The Treaty of 
Vienna is swept away, together with the 
dynasty of France. Poland then recurs, 
at one and the same time, under the aspect 
she presented at the close of the war, and 
that which she presented after the Revo- 
lution of July. Here then is the occasion 
for us to secure what we attempted to se- 
cure by her constitution in 1815, and to 
reverse the catastrophe we deplored in 
1830—or it will be the occasion for Russia 
to complete the triumphs of 1815 and 1830; 
and to make Poland the sword with which 
to smite Europe, as she must be, if not 
the buckler for her defence. If the Treaty 
of Vienna was requisite—if it was our duty 
by that treaty to obtain a barrier against 
Russia —if in 1830 we suffered in the 
sacrifice of that barrier, yet professed 
that it would revive—in what position are 
we to-day, when on the one hand the Treaty 
of Vienna and all its consequences are 
swept away, and on the other hand, on the 
occasion of a revolution in France, and in 
Europe, Poland remains black and alone 
uninflammable amid the conflagration? + 
England remains passive—I will not say if 
she gives as usual her hand to Kussia; but if 
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she merely remains inert—this great convul- 
sion, the product of Russia’s past secret la- 
bours, will be the commencement of the 
era of her visible intervention and direct 
control over the dissolved and disordered 
States of Christendom. But, Sir, we will 
not remain inert : we will be busy—not to 
thwart, but to aid her. I appeal to the 
past: what did we do on the last revolu- 
tin in Poland? We aided Russia: we 
alone destroyed Poland. If the Govern- 
ment of England had to the best of its 
ability supported Poland, and thereby en- 
deavoured to rescue this Government from 
blame, and Europe from danger, we might 
confide, or at least remain as _ heretofore 
indifferent. Had we remained ignorant of 
our Government’s acts, there might even 
then be some excuse for heedlessness; but 
we have learnt the fearful truth which 
I have just declared, by discussions 
which have occurred in this House, and by 
the quotation of documents, the authenti- 
city of which was not before established. 
I must beg the indulgence of the House, 
whilst I quote documentary evidence of what 
Tassert, when the fortunes of Poland and 
Russia were poising—when one word on the 
part of England or France would have 
brought the fall not of Poland, but of Russia 
—the Austrian Government was ready to 
concert with England and France to save 
Poland. France was not disinclined. The 
answer of the English Cabinet was widely 
different. This statement is from Louis 
Blane: he says in the Histoire de Dix 
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the King of France ‘in an object hostile or dis- 
agreeable to Russia.’”’ 
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I give this passage for what it is worth : it 
is there with the names of the parties, 
these being official persons, one of them 
the Minister of the French Government; 
the others, men sufficiently well known. 
Shortly afterwards, upon expectations being 
held out of some concert on the part of this 
country with France to support Poland, 
overtures appear to have been made by the 
French Government to the noble Lord op- 
posite; and the following is an extract from 
his reply :— 

“That an amicable intermediation on the Po- 
lish question would be declined by Russia—that 
the Powers had just declined a similar offer on 
the part of France—that the intervention of the 
two Courts, France and England, could only be by 
force in case of a refusal on the part of Russia— 
and that the amicable and satisfactory relations 
between the Cabinet of St. James and the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh, would not allow His Britan- 
nic Majesty to undertake such an interference. 
The time was not yet come to undertake such a 
plan with success against the will of a Sovereign 
whose rights were indisputable. But in the mean- 
time His Britannic Majesty has instructed his 
Minister at St. Petersburgh to insist upon the 
national existence of Poland according to the 
Treaty of Vienna, and the maintenance of her 
national institutions.” 


Had it at that time been known in this 
Tlouse that the English Government was 
not desirous to maintain Poland—had it 
not been supposed that every effort would 
be made by the Government and the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
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“The Consul of Austria had not quitted War- 
saw. THe gave the Polish Government to under- 
stand that Austria was not disinclined to assist 
in the re-establishment of Polish nationality, and 
even to contribute thereto by the abandonment 
of Galicia, but upon two conditions: the first, 
that Poland would accept for King an Austrian 
Prince ; the second, ‘ that this proposition should 
be made conjointly by France and England.’ M. | 
Walewski was despatched to sound the disposi- | 
tion of the Cabinet of the Tuileries and that of | 


ment—had they not trusted in this belief, 
Poland would not have fallen? Would 
the noble Lord have dared to avow in this 
place in 1831, that the rights of the Em- 
peror were just and indubitable? Many 
who hear me will recollect that ‘‘ the noble 
Lord’s morbid irritability was excited against 
Russia,’’ and that his Colleagues could not 
keep him decently civil with the Russian 
Ambassador. If, in 1831, the English 
Government, professing the most direct hos- 


St. James’s. He arrived at Paris in the beginning tility to Russia—professing the most ardent 


of March, that is to say, at the moment when the 
ninistry of M. Lafitte gave place to that of M. 


and zealous co-operation with France—did 


Casimir Perier. ‘The Palais Royal did not reject | @fford to Russia, for the purpose of com- 
the overtures of Austria, but simply declared | pleting and effectuating the subjugation of 
that ‘it was ready to join England, if England | Poland, its secret support—if I say, that is 


Would consent to the project.’ 
then proceeded to London; but the answer of the 
British Cabinet was ‘ widely different from that of 


M, Walewski | the fact—and that it is the fact there can 
be no manner of question—is it not certain 


the French.’ Lord Palmerston avowed ‘without | that whatever occasion is now presented 
reserve, that France and ‘no other Power’ was | for the British Minister either to crush 
ne of the ‘ distrust and fears of England’— | Poland or any other State, and to aid 
lat ‘Tis Britannic Majesty entertained most Russia, will not be used as in 1830, and 


friendly relations, which he was in nowise inclined 
to disturb, with St. Petersburgh’—that he ‘ would 


that he will prevent every, chance of the 


hot consent’ to unite his efforts with those of | recovery of that life in 1848, which he ex- 
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tinguished in 1830? In Germany the 
first impulse was the restoration of Poland 
—the promise of the King of Prussia 
upon the barricades was the reconstruction 
of a Polish nationality: was it not in 
England’s power to have directed this 
impulse to the accomplishment of the 
object ? But, soon diverted from this ob- 
ject, the Germans have been set afloat upon 
a scheme of emancipation of their lan- 
guage and race, to lose thereby in the 
end their present institutions whatever 
these might be worth. How has this been 
effected? England had guaranteed the 
duchies to Denmark: a word from Eng- 
land, either as pointing to the real danger 
and the mode of averting it, or as signifying 
the determination of England to prevent 
the piratical and absurd attempts on the 
duchies, must have stopped at once this 
sore. Here not a word is uttered, or only 
such words as to encourage Prussia, and 
to call forth the commendations of her 
Minister. Here our diplomacy in defiance 
of the most solemn treaties—in face of the 
most important interests compromised by 
the most violent act—is mute and motion- 
less. It reserves its activity for Madrid: 
there, without occasion, and with everything 
in our hands, we can contrive an insult 
to throw that country into the arms of 
France. [Mr. Cocksurn: Question, ques- 
tion!] Are we not considering the con- 
duct of the affairs of England abroad? and 
is a reference to a recent occurrence, in 
which England had offered an unmerited 
and ungenerous insult, and has been con- 
strained to sit down under a bitter indig- 
nity—an indignity such as she or no nation 
ever endured before—not relevant to the 
question ? Is a transaction which explains 
another not to the question, although the 
one happens in Poland, and the other in 
the Peninsula? The quarrel in Denmark 
is that which has carried the mind of Ger- 
many away from the restoration of Poland, 
which was the only safeguard for its own 
future independence; and it has in this 
Iiouse been admitted that the treaty of 
guarantee binds us to support Denmark in 
the possession of those duchies against 
any invasion; and we have upon one ocea- 
sion exercised that power for the purpose 
of preventing an attack upon the part of 
Russia. On the present occasion we do 
nothing of the kind; and while in the same 
breath the noble Lord opposite, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, states in this 
House that it is desirable that England 
should know, and that the world should 
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know, what England’s engagements are, 
he says that no casus federis has arisen; 
he expresses himself in a way to encou 

both the parties; he will first lead them 
on, and then open the way, as usual, to the 
intervention of Russia, as mediatrix—that 
is, as patron: supreme in the Baltic, she 
will have a handle for reaction in, or ins 
vasion, of Prussia. This diversion of the 
mind of Germany from that object to 
which it was directed—the restoration of 
Poland—has been chiefly owing to the 
Danish quarrel, which never could have 
arisen had that treaty been fulfilled by 
England. The inaction of the noble 
Lord is directed to the same end as his 
activity. We have received intelligence 
this day of a demonstration at Paris, in 
favour of Poland, which many may eon- 
sider merely an extravagance of popular 
feeling, or a pretext of ambitious men, but 
which I, having long watched and duly ap- 
preciated the amount of attachment which 
exists throughout the whole of France to 
the Polish cause, am perfectly satisfied is 
real and sincere. The Governments of 
France have all fallen from the effects of 
foreign policy: they have fallen sucees- 
sively by the neglect of that which alone 
can give peace to Europe, namely, the 
salvation and restoration of Poland. The 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) has la- 
boured, and with success, to overthrow the 
late dynasty in France. I had predicted 
what he has accomplished. Spain was the 
gulf which he had prepared for Louis 
Philippe, and into which he dragged him. 
The instant the deed was done, in exulta- 
tion the words burst from his lips—‘ Py- 
reneos transiit.”” The words were not 
uttered by the noble Lord in this House, 
but they appeared in his organ. Having 
upset one system in France, will he spare 
the next? No. Already is his purpose 
laid bare in the correspondence with Spain 
which has recently been published. He 
will divert the French Government i 
like manner, from Poland, and tempt It 
into Spain by the irritation which he will 
have aroused in Spain against England. 
I repeat it from this spot I warn the 
French Government, that if it does not 
labour for, and ensure the restoration of 
Poland, it will fall like its predecessors 
from the foreign embarrassments with 
which it is unwilling to cope, and the in- 
ternal dissatisfaction which it wll be u- 
able to subdue. England now stands in 
Europe alone, with Russia; supposing We 
had taken the course which our nat 
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instinct would have suggested—which at 
all events the security of ourselves and of 
Europe required, namely, the restoration 
of Poland—what would have been the 
effect upon the new Government of France 
—what would have been the effect upon 
Germany? Would not France have been 
immediately bound to England to support 
in Poland, and elsewhere, her policy ? 
Would not Germany have had its longings 
turned into a definite, and just, and useful 
urpose; and must not such a movement 
have impelled the Powers—sharers in the 
spoils of Poland—to disgorge those frag- 
ments? By the secret action of England 
in 1830; Poland was lost; she is so lost as 
to be unable now to seize a spark from the 
conflagration around her ; but by the open 
action of England in 1848 she might have 
been restored. Poland is the link between 
England and France. If we suffer her to 
be destroyed, the possibility of any concert 
or friendship must utterly vanish. In this 
consists the difference in our policy in the 
Kast and in the West. Whatever dangers 
we may be menaced with in the East, the 
presence and the profits of Russia must al- 
ways rally England and France, and make 
them conscious of their common interests 
by their common danger. Not so in the 
West. It isin Spain that the arena for 
the deadly feud will be opened; for there 
Russia, who has pushed them on, will not 
herself appear; and their jealousies, their ri- 
valries, their ambition, and their hates will 
fasten on each other. When you have al- 
lowed Poland to be utterly trampled on and 
incorporated with Russia; when you have 
obtained that result from Poland’s fall 
which Napoleon foresaw—danger to India, 
or its loss—you will also be prepared for 
that fatal and bootless struggle for which 
Spain presents the field. Poland is doubly 
the link and the safety of both; and the 
enemy of Europe has therefore the double 
purpose and the double means of diverting 
from the North your action, which would 
then be useful and conjoint, to the West, 
where it must inevitably become contest, 
collision, and destruction between your- 
selves. It is not in Poland alone, but in 
every other country, that the Foreign 
Minister declares England and Russia to 
be united. It was declared in 1836, by 
the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burgh, that the union of England and 

ussia, was to maintain the peace of 
the world, We have been united with 
ussia in respect to Greece. In respect 
to Turkey, the head of the Foreign De- 
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partment had declared that there was no 
possibility of any suspicion attaching to 
the motives of the Czar. We were united 
in respect to Persia, and by that union we 
have brought Persia into dependance upon 
Russia. The Foreign Department of this 
country is conducted upon the basis that 
the interests of Russia and England are 
alike; that they are one; that their con- 
duct is one; and that the peace of the 
world depends upon their union. Now, 
Sir, if this be true, what is the value 
of those authorities which I have quoted ? 
I imagine that the authorities I have 
quoted are not to be contradicted or 
controverted. I imagine that the fact 
is before us, that the ends of Russia 
are undoubted. The Minister of this 
country, after ten years of apparently 
continuous efforts to oppose her, now 
turns round and declares that he is united 
with her, and that England and she are 
one. I say that if this is so, let it be 
publicly proclaimed; if this is to be the 
rule of our conduct, let it be adopted 
openly and formally. If England and Rus- 
sia are one, of course, then, I have no- 
thing to say: the Motion of which I have 
given notice is perfectly absurd; but if 
the interests of England and Russia are 
not one, then is that Motion of the last 
importance. Let not this House take its 
own heedlessness as the measure of danger. 
Danger can accrue only from neglect. We 
have no territorial frontier—we have tri- 
umphed in the last war; therefore are we 
without the distinct sense of nationality 
and the alarms of other nations; but [ 
do beg hon. Members to consider whether 
or not the occupying a great station in 
the world does not impose corresponding 
duties? Can you hold dominions, east, 
west, north, and south, and yet be occu- 
pied constantly and exclusively in home 
concerns? I ask whether you can safely 
exclude every consideration, in whatever 
form it be introduced, which bears on mat- 
ters beyond the limits of our own domestic 
concerns? I ask whether you can pass from 
one class of doctrine to another—from one 
course of conduct to another—without the 
sense of insecurity remaining attached to 
all your judgments? If you find that 
while the country is indifferent and heed- 
less of anything that is done abroad, those 
who manage for you are excessively busy, 
surely the time has come for you, if a free 
people, or a wise one, to exercise your 
judgment and your rights. The object 
which I have had at present is to draw the 
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attention of the House to the vast increase 
which recent events have given to the fa- 
cilities for the destruction or for the salva- 
tion of Europe: that England the pre- 
server, and Russia the destroyer, alone of 
the old Governments stand erect, and that 
these facilities Russia will employ for her 
ends if England does not use them for her 
own: that the one or the other result wholly 
consists in the reversing or the maintaining 
of that great European crime, the suppres- 
sion of the existence of Poland, which has 
inoculated on the parties and the assenters 
the necessity of a continuous perpetration 
of fresh crimes for its defence or its excuse; 
and I afford to the House the opportunity 
of determining whether under these altered 
circumstances it is content to see the Ca- 
binet and the Ministers of England—to 
use the words of the late British Envoy in 
Persia—continuing to be the instruments 
for accomplishing the prophecy of Napo- 
leon, and for rendering Europe, after it 
has become republican, Cossack. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I, of 
course, am quite aware that it is, strictly 
speaking, in the power, as it is the right, 
of any Member to make, without any no- 
tice, any Motion he may think fit to sub- 
mit to the House; but at the same time, 
for the convenience of discussion, certain 
rules have been established, and it is cus- 
tomary for Gentlemen who wish to bring 
forward a discussion, to attend to those 
rules and observe them—a departure from 
them being in fact alike inconvenient to 
the interests of the public, and to the trans- 
action of the business of the House. Now, 
the hon. Member opposite is very fond of 
departing from that rule of the House 
which requires Members to announce, by 
previous notice, what is the Motion which 
they intend to submit to the House; and 
I may almost say, that whereas there is a 
saying attributed to a certain celebrated 
diplomatist, that language was given to 
man to conceal his thoughts—that in like 
manner notices are used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford for the purpose of conceal- 
ing the Motions which he intends to found 
on them. The hon. Member places with 
great formality on the Notice Paper of the 
House, that he intends to call the attention 
of the House to the relations of this coun- 
try with Russia, in reference to the events 
now occurring in the north of Europe; but 
instead of confining himself to the execu- 
tion of that announcement, he springs on 
me with two addresses, of which he had 
given no notice ; and at the conclusion of 
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his speech, he states the reasons why he 
thinks the House should agree to his de. 
mand. The hon. Gentleman moves for the 
production of correspondence connected 
with the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and 
for the correspondence now going on with 
regard to the efforts of this country to me- 
diate between Denmark and the Germanic 
Confederation in the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair. And he says that it is essential 
that Parliament should be in possession of 
this correspondence, in order to see how it 
is that Russia is to combine with Austria 
and Prussia to prevent the re-establish- 
ment of the nationality of Poland. Now, 
I assure the House that the correspon- 
dence in question will throw no light 
upon that subject. The Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi was a treaty between Russia and 
Turkey relative to the internal affairs of 
Turkey, and it lasted for eight years. 
Having been, however, thought objection- 
able by the Government of this country, as 
giving to Russia the power of interference 
in the internal concerns of Turkey, the 
treaty ceased to exist in 1841, and it was 
not renewed, as certain negotiations and 
treaties destined to replace it were then in 
progress. It is, in fact, a defunct transac- 
tion, and neither has nor can have any- 
thing to do with what may now take place 
with regard to Polish nationality. As re- 
gards the correspondence now going on 
with respect to the mediation in the Hol- 
stein and Schleswig affair, that can have 
no possible leaning upon the question al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet ; and, beside, 
I should object to the production of any 
correspondence connected with a negotia- 
tion still pending, because it would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the attainment of the 
object in view. The hon. Gentleman went 
into a great many topics, into which it is 
hardly necessary for me to follow him. 
The hon. Gentleman, for instance, expa- 
tiated at some length against the Treaty 
of the Holy Alliance ; now I am the last 
man to stand up to contradict anything 
that may be said in disparagement of the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance. All I pre- 
sume to say is, that there is nothing in 
our policy which has any connexion with 
the principles of the Treaty of the Holy 
Alliance—which has any resemblance to 
those principles, or can be shown to be 
likely to produce any consequences similar 
to those which the Holy Alliance was 1n- 
tended to bring about. The hon. Gentle- 
man is pleased to say that the Foreign 
Minister of this country exercises a power 
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which the hon. Gentleman describes in 
yery mysterious terms, but by which the 
Foreign Minister governs the destinies of 
every foreign country. Now, really, the 
hon. Gentleman does more credit to the 
influence of this country than I am afraid 
events would bear him out in ascribing to 
it. Sir, we have on occasions done our 
best to direct the course of events in the 
way which we thought most consistent 
with the honour and interest of this coun- 
try and the general good of mankind. In 
some cases our efforts were attended with 
some success ; in others we did not alto- 
gether accomplish all we wished. But I 
do not know what the cases of interference 
may be which the hon. Gentleman places 
upon a footing with the Treaty of the Holy 
Alliance. Perhaps he means the instance 
of Belgium—or the conferences held on 
the affairs of Belgium and Holland, as 
having most resemblance to what he deems 
to have been the purposes of the Treaty of 
the Holy Alliance? The Holy Alliance 
was a union of separate powers, intending 
to interfere authoritatively in the internal 
affairs of other countries, in order to pre- 
vent any progress being made in the adop- 
tion of the principles of the constitutional 
institutions of Europe. But what hap- 
pened in the case of Belgium? The five 
Powers who united in the conferences were 
invited to take the parts they did by the 
Sovereign to whom Belgium by treaty be- 
longed. Besides, that conference began 
under the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen; and the first two protocols were 
signed, not by me, but by Lord Aber- 
deen. The invective of the hon. Gentle- 
man, therefore, against the Treaty of the 
Holy Alliance, passes entirely over us. But 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded to say, that 
the whole policy of England had been di- 
rected for the purpose of promoting the 
objects of Russian policy. Now, I know 
that the hon. Gentleman has got a series 
of standing Motions upon that subject, 
which it would be in vain and useless for 
me to attempt to combat, with the view of 
attempting to alter the hon. Member’s feel- 
Ings and opinions. But all I say is, that 
our guiding rule is to promote and ad- 
vance, as far as we can, the interests of 
the country to which we have the good 
fortune to belong, and which we have the 
honour to serve. We have no everlasting 
union with this or that country — no iden- 
tification of policy with another. We have 
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no natural enemies—no perpetual friends. 
When we find a Power pursuing that 
course of policy which we wish also to pro- 
mote, that Power, for the time, becomes 
our ally; and when we find a country 
whose interests are at variance with our 
own, we are involved for a time with the 
Government of that country. We find no 
fault with other nations for pursuing their 
interests; and they ought not to find fault 
with us if, in pursuing our interests, our 
course may be different from theirs. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, attributes to me 
that, in 1830 or 1831, I stated that 
France was the great object of the jeal- 
ousy and of the apprehension of England ; 
and the hon. Gentleman quotes M. Ledru 
Rollin as the authority for my having said 
so. Now, I do not know what M. Ledru 
Rollin may have imagined I said ; but if the 
hon. Gentleman will recollect the mutual 
confidence and co-operation in which Eng- 
land and France existed at that time, he 
will acknowledge that it is palpable that 
no Minister of England could have said 
that France was the great object of our 
jealousy. France and England were then 
co-operating for several great European 
purposes. The co-operation of France and 
England was successful in settling many 
questions then pending; and, so far from 
there then being a mutual jealousy be- 
tween the countries, there never was a 
period at which the interests of the two 
countries were more identified, and their 
relations more calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in each other. The hon. Gentle- 
man further said, that it was this alleged 
feeling of jealousy which England enter- 
tained towards France, although he also 
admitted that the feeling entertained by 
England towards Russia was a feeling 
rather of distrust than of confidence; that 
it was the then existing distrust of France 
which prevented England from taking steps 
for the restoration of the nationality of 
Poland. And the same Gentleman then 
complains of the English Government for 
having admitted that Russia had certain 
rights over the kingdom of Poland. Now 
we do not conceal—and we never have 
concealed—that the Treaty of Vienna did 
give certain rights to Russia over the 
kingdom of Poland. We thought that 
these rights and powers ought to be limited 
by the Treaty of Vienna; but we never 
imagined that we ought to pursue such a 
course as to attempt, by our single autho- 
rity, to break down the arrangements of 
that treaty. Sir, as I said, there are 
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many other topics in the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman; but, without going into 
these topics further, I can only say that I 
think it a bad precedent to give notice of 
one thing, and when the time comes to do 
another. On that ground alone, I shall 
object to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man; at the same time, however, assuring 
the House that the production of the first- 
mentioned papers could throw no light 
upon the particular point on which the 
hon. Gentleman wishes to bring the action 
of the House to bear; while, with respect 
to the after-mentioned papers, I shall ob- 
ject to their production, because they refer 
to a subject upon which negotiations are 
now pending. 

Mr. HUME said, that he had seconded 
the Motion because he considered that the 
hon. Member had on a former occasion 
been unfairly treated by the counting out 
of the House; but after the speech which 
had been made by the noble Lord, he 
would advise the hon. Member not to press 
his Motion for these papers. 

Mr. KEMEYS TYNTE was surprised 
that the hon. Member for Montrose, after 
seconding the Motion, should advise the 
hon. Member for Stafford to withdraw it. 
He hoped the House would not negative 
the application of the hon. Member. 

Lorp D. STUART :* I quite agree with 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, that it is better in ge- 
neral to observe closely the rules of the 
House; but I cannot help feeling surprised 
that my noble Friend should, on this occa- 
sion, have devoted so large a portion of 
the very short speech with which he has 
favoured the House, in opposition to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stafford, to the discussion of an objection 
founded on a point of form. My noble 
Friend must know perfectly well that the 
object of the Motion is, in point of fact, 
merely to bring the subject under the at- 
tention of the House, and that whether 
the terms of the Motion were to call the 
attention of the House to the policy of 
Russia, or to require the production of cer- 
tain papers having reference to that policy, 
must be a matter of indifference to the 
Mover and to every oneelse. And I think 
that my hon. Friend has done good service 
by bringing forward this Motion, for it ap- 
pears to me highly advisable that the at- 
tention of the House should occasionally 
- be called to matters of foreign policy; and 
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no one has ever done so more frequently, 
or more efficiently, than my noble Friend, 
when not seated on the Treasury benches, 

As it is now too late, being past eleven 
o’clock, to enter on the great question (the 
ballot), which stands next on the Paper to 
this Motion, I shall take the opportunity 
of making a few observations on a subject 
which must always enter largely into any 
discussion respecting the policy of Russia 
—viz., the state of Poland. 

It may be perfectly true that Russia is 
the great enemy of liberty and enlighten. 
ment—that she menaces the security of our 
Indian empire—that she is the adversary 
of our commerce in Central Asia—that 
her tariff and all her commercial policy is 
highly injurious to our interests as a na- 
tion greatly depending on trade; but it is 
through Poland that Russia chiefly affects 
both this country and Europe at large. In 
fact, were Russia once deprived of Poland, 
she would scarcely continue to be an Eu- 
ropean Power. This she well knows, and 
that is the reason why her rulers have been 
so anxious, by any means, to get posses- 
sion of Poland, and why they hold that un- 
fortunate country with so tenacious a grasp. 
The public here receive but little correct 
information with regard to the Poles; and 
that unhappy people, who have long been 
known as the most ardent patriots and the 
most determined defenders of liberty, but 
who for a series of years have been sub- 
jected to every species of tyranny and op- 
pression, have now incurred the additional 
misfortune of being made the victims of the 
most cruel calumny. Reports, the most 
injurious to them, but wholly destitute of 
foundation, circulated by the German press, 
are copied and repeated by the press of 
this country. The public in general, and, 
no doubt, many Members of this House 
also, have been led to believe that the 
Poles in the Grand Duchy of Posen have 
committed the most shameful cruelties, 
and perpetrated the most wanton barbari- 
ties on the German population of that pro- 
vince. There never was a more unfounded 
impression. The Poles, on the contrary, 
have been the victims of the cruelty and 
bad faith of the German bureaucracy; and 
if they have resorted to violence, they have 
done so only after they have been attacked. 
The state of things in Posen is certainly 
most deplorable; for the people are in arms, 
and a bloody war is raging. But how has 
this been brought about ? I answer with- 
out hesitation, by the conduct of the Prus- 
sian Government, 
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I do not impute bad intentions to the 
King of Prussia. I am willing to believe 
that he is desirous of doing right; but he 
yacillates between opposite opinions: at 
one time adopting liberal counsels; at an- 
other time listening to the reactionary 

After the revolution at Berlin, the 
Poles in Posen were encouraged to believe 
that the time was come, not merely for 
improving the condition of their own pro- 
yinee, but for the restoration of Poland at 
large. What was the language held at 
the Prussian embassy here, and by those 
connected with the Prussian Government ? 
Was it not that the partition of Poland 
had been a great crime; and that the time 
for reparation had arrived, even though 
that reparation should occasion cost and 
sacrifice to Prussia? Was not the expe- 
diency of separating Posen from Prussia, 
and reuniting it to Poland restored to in- 
dependence, openly canvassed by those in 
the service of Prussia in this country? I 
myself can give evidence on these points; 
and if language of a similar description 
was addressed, as no doubt it was, to the 
Poles of Posen, who can wonder that 
those men of excitable temperament, ar- 
dently and devotedly attached to their na- 
tionality as they are,. should have been 
fired by the brightest hopes? They took 
up arms—such arms as they could obtain 
—seythes and fowling-pieces— and in a 
short time 20,000 men, chiefly peasants, 
were assembled, They took up arms, not 
against Prussia, but in the firm belief that 
war was about to be declared between 
Germany and their arch enemy the Czar; 
and that they were to form the vanguard 
of the German forces. Meantime, the 
King of Prussia looked on. There was 
scarcely any government in Posen after 
the revolution in Berlin till a national 
committee was formed by the Poles, which 
was allowed to be in regular, almost offi- 
cial communication with the King’s Go- 
vernment. Afterwards General Willisen 
was sent from Berlin with orders to pro- 
cure the disarmament of the patriots upon 
certain conditions. These conditions were, 
that a certain number of the Poles in arms 
should be formed into regular regiments of 
infantry and squadrons of cavalry, which 
should constitute a separate army for the 
Duehy of Posen, composed entirely of na- 
tives; that there should be a separate 
financial administration, and other provi- 
sions for governing the whole of the Grand 
Duchy, on the footing of a separate Polish 
province, subject to the Crown of Prussia. 
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The patriots were unwilling to lay down 
their arms, but were persuaded to do so, 
by the national committee, comprising as 
it did many leading and influential indivi- 
duals; but no sooner had the Poles laid 
down their arms, and piled them, accord- 
ing to stipulation, on waggons, than they 
were insulted and attacked by the Ger- 
man population, unrestrained, and in some 
instances assisted, by the Prussian soldiers 
and officers. General Willisen himself, al- 
though a Prussian, being considered by 
the German population too friendly to the 
Poles, was grossly outraged, and in so 
much danger from their fury as to be 
obliged, for the safety of his life, to seek 
refuge in the house of a Pole, where he 
was protected by the Polish National 
Guard. In the account of this affair given 
by the German, and on their authority by 
the English newspapers, this attack on 
General Willisen was stated to have been 
made by the Poles; and from this time 
every event which occurred in Posen ap- 
pears to have been systematically misre- 
presented. On one occasion, a Prussian 
force meeting with a party of patriots who 
had some arms, a gentleman named Chla- 
powski, who was unarmed, threw himself 
between the two parties, in order to pre- 
vent a hostile collision: the Prussian sol- 
diers instantly shot him. General Colomb, 
anxious to report a victory—which subse- 
quent events have proved that he was not 
likely to gain easily—published a state- 
ment to the effect that Count Chlapowski 
had been shot at the head of a body of in- 
surgents. A judicial inquiry afterwards 
taking place, General Colomb was obliged 
to recant, and to admit that his first state- 
ment had been incorrect, for that Count 
Chlapowski had been shot by mistake. It 
may be asked, why there should be this 
dislike between the Poles and the Ger- 
mans ? and I know it is often argued that 
the Poles must have acted exceedingly ill, 
since the Germans who appeared a short 
time ago to be the ardent friends of Po- 
land have become their enemies. I be- 
lieve that that feeling of enthusiasm in 
favour of Poland did exist throughout 
Germany at large, and that it has not ma- 
terially diminished. But the reason why 
the Germans in Posen dislike the Poles is 
simple enough. The Germans there form 
a minority, which for a length of time has 
enjoyed the privileges, and much more 
than what ought to be the privileges, of a 
majority. Ever since Posen has been an- 
nexed to Prussia, almost all places of trust 
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or emolument from the highest down to the 
most insignificant, have been given to Ger- 
mans to the exclusion of the Poles; and 
when the Germans found that they were 
to enjoy this privilege no longer, but must 
submit to see those they had been accus- 
tomed to look down upon as inferiors ac- 
quire the ascendancy, they became, natu- 
rally—if you will—but not at all justly, 
exceedingly indignant. I am not contend- 
ing that the Poles in Posen have acted 
throughout judiciously, or followed in all 
things the dictates of moderation and of 
wisdom. I think it might have been pos- 
sible for them to have conciliated the Ger- 
man inhabitants; but for the reasons stated 
it could not be an easy task. The King has 
lately attempted to settle the difference, by 
granting not merely separate institutions 
to the districts of Posen chiefly inhabited 
by Germans, but by dissevering those dis- 
tricts for ever from the Duchy of Posen, 
and incorporating them with the Germanic 
Confederation: he has thus exasperated 
the Poles to a high pitch, and not without 
reason. It is in the first place a breach of 
faith, for he had promised Polish institu- 
tions to the whole Grand Duchy of Posen 
on certain conditions, which, as the pro- 
clamation of his own officer, General Willi- 
sen, declares, have been strictly fulfilled. 
It is also in itself unjust : for the Germans 
have, properly speaking, no business in 
Posen—they are not indigenous there, but 
have been imported or placed there as co- 
lonists, by the Prussian Government, for 
the express purpose of denationalising and 
Germanising the country. It is, more- 
ever, in direct violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna, which stipulates the preservation 
of Polish nationality, by means of Polish 
institutions, for the whole of the Grand 
Duchy, and not for any one part more than 
another; and here I must say I should like 
to know from the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Treaty of Vienna is still to be considered 
binding on this country or not, as far as 
regards Prussia. By that treaty we have 
guaranteed a certain portion of Saxony to 
the King of Prussia; and it is possible that, 
in virtue of that stipulation, we may one 
day be called upon to give effective aid to 
Prussia, for the preservation of, that terri- 
tory. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
should know whether that treaty, which 
other States violate day after day, is still 
considered by our Government as binding 
upon England. 

I must, too, take occasion to express my 
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regret that the Government has not, jp 
that part of the world where such events 
are passing, some agent who could watch 
and report upon them. If the noble Lord 
had listened to the advice given him long 
ago—if he had not, I will not say broken 
his promise, but departed from the inten. 
tion he had positively announced, of send. 
ing an agent to Cracow—I am persuaded 
that that republic would not have been de. 
stroyed, and that he would have possessed 
the means of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion, which I do not believe he can now 
command. The intelligence supplied by 
the embassy at Berlin must principally 
be derived from German sources, and 
cannot therefore be implicitly relied upon, 
I have stated that I place no credit in the 
reports of the newspapers as to excesses 
and barbarities committed by the Poles. | 
deny them on the authority of correspon- 
dents of high character and undoubted ve- 
racity, either residing on the spot, or in 
the neighbourhood, and possessing ample 
means of obtaining direct intelligence from 
the country—persons, some of them, who, 
if named, would be admitted as good au- 
thority by a great part of the Members of 
this House. But there are also official 
documents to support what I state. There 
is the proclamation of the Prussian Gene- 
ral, Willisen, declaring that the Poles had 
fulfilled all the conditions imposed on them. 
There is the order of the day of the Prus- 
sian commander-in-chief, Von Colomb, in 
which he reproaches his own soldiers with 
theexcesses committed by them, and enjoins 
better conduct for the future, without say- 
ing one single word—as no doubt he would, 
had he been able—of provocations endured 
by them from the outrages of the Poles. 
The disunion between different classes 
in Poland is always a favourite topic with 
the enemies of the Poles. We are con- 
stantly told that the insurrections of the 
Poles are for the benefit of the noble class 
alone, and that the peasants take no inter- 
est in them; and some persons—persons, 
too, who ought to know better —trusting 
to the unfounded theories of the newspa- 
pers, have asserted that the peasants in 
Posen were in arms against their land- 
lords, and have described the state of 
things prevailing there as nothing buts 
jacquerie. There never was a supposition 
more remote from the truth. There has 
been no jacquerie in Posen; but, on the 
contrary, the attachment of the peasants 
to their landlords has been manifested in 
a remarkable degree. The peasants have 
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felt that the interests of both classes were 
the same—nay, the peasants have shown 
themselves even more animated by patrio- 
tic sentiments than any other class. 
Mounted on their diminutive horses fresh 
from the plough, without saddles, and with 
halters for bridles, these gallant men have, 
in more than one encounter, routed and 
put to flight the cuirassiers and hussars of 
the regular Prussian army. Never has 
more determined bravery been displayed; 
men armed with scythes and a few fowling- 
pieces have foiled and beaten heavy bat- 
talions; facts which can only be accounted 
for by the enthusiasm of these irregular 
levies, and the lukewarmness of the disci- 
plined troops to which they were op- 


sed. 

In Galicia, where two years ago a bad 
spirit having been carefully fomented by 
the Austrian Government, the peasants, 
at the instigation of the Austrian authori- 
ties, rose against their landlords, a better 
feeling now prevails; and in the little ter- 
ritory of Cracow the peasants are, and 
long have been, on the best terms with 
their nobles. Although I am extremely 
unwilling, at this late hour, to trespass 
longer on the patience of the House, I 
cannot sit down without referring to the 
cruel treatment which Cracow has again 
received from the Austrian Government. I 
took the liberty of putting a question on 
this subject a few nights ago to my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, when he admitted the truth of the 
account I had heard; but I was sorry 
that he spoke of that horrid event with 
some apparent levity. I see my noble 
Friend repudiates any such intention; and 
I am quite sure that the levity was only 
apparent, and not real, and that my noble 
Friend would be the last man to feel lightly 
with regard to such a horrible event as the 
bombardment of a town. But as every- 
body is not so well acquainted with my 
noble Friend as I am, I regret that he 
should have expressed himself on the oc- 
casion I refer to in a manner to create an 
impression which I am sure he would not 
wish to produce. The facts were, that a 
number of Poles from different parts of 
Poland, not subject to Austria, having 
congregated in Cracow, the Austrian au- 
thorities, among whom was Baron Krieg, 
famous, or rather infamous, for the part 
he took in the massacres of Galicia, deter- 
mined to drive them out, and gave orders 
that they should depart. The inhabitants, 
thinking this order exceedingly harsh, first 
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complained against, and then prepared to 
resist it. Some barricades were thrown 
up in the streets, whereupon, without the 
slightest notice, the castle commenced a 
bombardment of the city. This lasted 
several hours; and, at the end of that 
time, 400 of the refugees and inhabitants 
having been killed, the rest made submis- 
sion. The bombardment of a town is 
always considered the very last mode of 
warfare to be resorted to—to be used in a 
case of extremity only, when all other 
means have failed; and even then it is 
never had recourse to by civilised Powers, 
until due warning has been given, in order 
to allow the enemy time to make a deci- 
sion, and afford the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants an opportunity of saving their lives, 
if not their property. A bombardment 
destroys all alike—those who resist and 
those who submit—the young, the old, the 
infirm, the sick, women and children—all 
are alike exposed to the same danger, the 
same horrors. Yet the paternal Govern- 
ment of Austria did not scruple to exer- 
cise greater severity than would have been 
admissible against a hostile town, towards 
a city which, by a treaty entered into with 
this country, she had bound herself to pro- 
tect. 

Truly was it said by one of the greatest 
liberal statesmen of England, a noble Lord 
whose opinions I am fond of quoting in 
this House, the late Lord Holland—* In 
all times, and according to all history, if 
ever anything mean, oppressive, or treach- 
erous was to be done, Austria was the 
party put forward to execute it;” and 
when taken to task for these words by 
Lord Liverpool, he would not retract them, 
but, on the contrary, repeated, ‘‘ that there 
never was a Government that had uni- 
formly displayed more meanness, more se- 
verity, and more injustice than the Aus- 
trian Government.” 

I really do think that transactions such 
as those which I have mentioned deserve 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and I do trust that my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will employ that influence which he un- 
doubtedly possesses, to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such shocking occurrences, and to 
impress on foreign Powers the obligation of 
acting with a little good faith and some 
slight degree of humanity, towards the 
Poles who have been placed under the do- 
minion of those Powers, by virtue of trea- 
ties to which we are parties. My noble 
Friend has talked of the rights of Russia 
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over Poland. I never have, and never can 
admit, that Russia has any such rights; but 
even supposing her to have them, my 
noble Friend knows perfectly well, and 
has, indeed, to-night again admitted, that 
if they exist at all, they are dependent on 
certain conditions, and can therefore be 
then only legitimately claimed, when those 
conditions have been fulfilled. But those 
conditions never have been fulfilled, and 
any right consequent upon them has long 
since been forfeited. 

Mr. BLACKSTONE said, that having 
been in Poland very recently, and having 
travelled all through it, he felt bound to 
say that the talk about the nationality of 
the Poles was utter trash. The great 
bulk of the population of Warsaw, Cra- 
cow, and the other large towns of Poland, 
were all Jews. 

Dr. BOWRING said, there were hon. 
Members who had been in Poland, as well 
as the hon. Gentleman who had just spo- 
ken. He must say, that he did not think 


it becoming to speak of Poland and the 
Poles as that hon. Member had just done. 
He believed that Poland, so long forgotten, 
was destined to reappear, and that the 
wrongs and long sufferings of the people 


of that unfortunate country would ere long 
be redressed by the public opinion of Eu- 
rope, in which England would take the 
lead, 

Mr. URQUHART: I adopt the sugges- 
tion made to me, but I regret the reasons 
on which it is founded. I withdraw the 
Motion, but I do not conceive that I have 
any reason to be satisfied with this debate. 
I am, Sir, anything but satisfied; I am 
deeply humiliated; I, at all events, have 
endeavoured to do my duty. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House counted out and adjourned at a 
quarter before One o’clock. 
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India.—By Mr. Christopher, from Winterton, and its 
Neighbourhood (Lincoln), and by Mr. Loch, from Kirk- | 
wall (Orkney), for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. | 
—By Mr. Bouverie, from Members of Free St. Matthew's 
Congregation, Glasgow, and by other Hon, Members, 
from an immense number of Places, in favour of the | 
Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Captain | 
Fordyce, from Aberdeen, for Repeal of the Duty on At- 
torneys’ Certificates.—By Viscount Drumlanrig, from 
Members of the Free Church Congregation, and Others, 
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in the Neighbourhood of Lockerbie (Dumfries), 
the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By 
Mr. Fergus, from the Town Council of St. Monance, jn 
the County of -ife, against, and by Captain Fordyee, 
from Magistrates and Council of Aberdeen, in fayour of, 
the Law of Entail (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Fergus, from 
the Royal Burgh of Inverkeithing, against Repeal of the 
Navigation Laws.—By Sir John Hanmer, from the Bo. 
rough of Flint, for Alteration of the Public Health Bill, 
—By Captain Pechell, from Brighton, in favour of the 
Remedies against the Hundred Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. 


Sir D. L. EVANS moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which, he said, refer. 
red to the ratepaying clauses in the Reform 
Act. Those ratepaying clauses were not 
in the original contemplation of the sup. 
porters of that Act; but in the course of 
the violent debates which ensued, a propo- 
sition was made that the payment of rates 
and taxes within a limited period should 
be a condition of the qualification of voters, 
A compromise to that effect was entered 
into, and the provision was introduced into 
the Act. The object of that provision was 
represented to be to insure the solvency of 
those who voted; but, on the contrary, in 
the course of the working of that Act, 
there had been found innumerable proofs 
that that condition had no effect whatever 
in that respect, for, either from the negli- 
gence of the householders themselves, or 
in some instances from intention on the 
part of the rate collectors, many per- 
sons in the most solvent circumstances 
had been disfranchised; and it had hap- 
pened under the operation of those rate- 
paying clauses that both the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had at one time lost their votes. In 
Marylebone alone not less than 16,000 
bond fide electors had upon one occasion 
been disfranchised by the operation of the 
clauses in question; and thousands of per- 
sons in other boroughs suffered the same 
grievance. In the aggregate it was caleu- 
lated that 150,000 bond fide electors were 
generally excluded from the franchise by 
the effect of the ratepaying clauses. At 
the present moment, in consequence of the 
recent changes that had taken place on the 
Continent, there was now scarcely a coun- 
try in Europe which did not enjoy a more 
e :tensive franchise than that which existed 
in this country; and a feeling was therefore 
ente:tained by many that a large exten- 
sion of the franchise here was necessary 
and expedient. Those who held that opim- 
ion might perhaps be dissatisfied with the 
proposition of the minute character which 
he now submitted to the House; but if 
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any change of a much more extensive na- 
ture should take place in this respect, he 
trusted it would not be founded on the en- 
tire demolition of the present system in 
respect to the franchise, but on its im- 
provement; and consequently the proposi- 
tion which he now made would then not 
militate against, but would rather be in 
furtherance of such change. He thought 
all such changes should be gradual and 
temperate; and he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Opposition side in what 
state would this country have been if their 
advice had been followed, and if all those 
propositions for amelioration and all those 
concessions to liberal opinions which had 
been made during the last twenty years 
had been unfortunately refused? What 
would have been the state of this country, 
and of Ireland, if the Test and Corporation 
Acts had been left in their original strin- 
gency—if Catholic emancipation had not 
been conceded—if the corn laws had not 
been repealed—and, above all, if the Re- 
fom Bill were not now the law of the 
land? The Bill, the second reading of 
which he now proposed, was of such a na- 
ture, as he trusted would satisfy the seru- 
ples of hon. Gentlemen opposite. It pro- 


posed an alteration in the Reform Act 


merely to this effect, that no person should 
be required, in order to entitle him to have 
his name inserted on the register for any 
borough, to have paid any poor-rates or 
assessed taxes, except such as should have 
accrued due previously to the 11th day of 
October in the preceding year, thus sub- 
stituting the 11th of October in the pre- 
ceding year for the 5th of April in the eur- 
rent year, as was now the law. 

Caprain HARRIS said, he should cer- 
tainly record his decided opposition to the 
Bill. On a former occasion a similar Bill 
had been introduced, and he believed that 
amajority of the Members of the Govern- 
ment then opposed it. Great inconvenience 
was experienced in consequence of persons 
well able to pay their rates and taxes not 
doing so within a proper time, and he was 
unwilling to remove any such check as 
now existed against that abuse. He 
thought that what was passing in a different 
part of the world ought not to affect their 
legislation when founded on justice, and 
they ought to legislate for themselves irre- 
spective of extraneous events. 

Sm G. GREY said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member had alluded to a Bill of a 
similar character introduced on a former 
secasion; but it was his impression that 
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the principle of that Bill met generally 
with concurrence from the Members of the 
Government, and he could state that he 
himself had supported it. In his individual 
capacity he should give his vote for the se- 
cond reading of the present Bill, which did 
not affect the principle of the payment of 
rates and taxes in reference to the fran- 
chise, but only extended the time, and 
came within the spirit of the Reform Act. 
The Bill had nothing to do with the pre- 
sent state of affairs; and, as he had sup- 
ported the former Bill, he should now vote 
for this, not in reference to circumstances ex- 
isting at the present moment, but because 
he thought it would have a beneficial effect. 

The House divided:—Ayes 60; Noes 
25: Majority 35. 
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AUDIT OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS BILL. 


Sir F. T. BARING moved the Second 
Reading of the Audit of Railway Accounts 
Bill, of which he would briefly state the ob- 
jects. It originated with the House of Lords, 
in consequence of the evils which appeared 
to the Members of that House to exist in 
the present system, and not from any desire 
on their parts'to interfere unduly with the 
course of railway legislation. In many in- 
stances there had appeared to them, as no 
doubt there had appeared to many Mem- 
bers of that House in the progress of busi- 
ness before Railway Committees, many cir- 
cumstances which required alteration and 
revision. In particular it seemed objec- 
tionable, that in cases where a large mi- 
nority of shareholders were dissatisfied 
with the management of any particular 
railway, they should have no power to pro- 
cure a satisfactory explanation of the ac- 
counts. The Bill of which he moved the 
second reading was a measure to enable 
the minority of the shareholders, when it 
reached a certain extent so as to constitute 
a considerable number of the persons in- 
terested, to have the accounts of any com- 
pany fairly audited by an impartial person 
who should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. It was not proposed, however, that 
Government should interfere to make such 
appointment, unless a requisition was ad- 
dressed to them by a certain number of 
shareholders; and once the audit was made 
and the result exhibited, the Government 
possessed no further powers of interference. 
The Bill contained many details; but he 
would not enter upon their discussion, as 
what he had stated sufficiently embodied 
the principle of the Bill. That principle 
appeared to him to be just, and he, there- 
fore, was at a loss to imagine why there 
should exist, as he had reason to believe 
there did exist in some quarters, a serious 
opposition to the Bill. There were many 
hon. Members who might think the mea- 
sure exhibited an unnecessary stringency, 
and if they objected to it on principle, they 
would no doubt oppose the second reading; 
but at the same time any objections which 
related to details merely would best be 
urged in Committee. He did not see why 
any distinction should be drawn between the 
principles which applied to the auditing of 
railway accounts and to the accounts of 
other corporate bodies. Of one thing 
he felt certain, that if the opposition to 
this Bill succeeded, the House would, at 
no distant period, be obliged to pass a mea- 
sure still more stringent, for it was impos- 
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sible to allow the present system to con. 
tinue. 

Mr. BANKES could not be suspected of 
being actuated by any railway interest jn 
giving his opposition to the measure, inas. 
much as he had never connected himself 
by any tie with any railway in the country, 
At the same time he was bound to state 
that this measure could not receive his ap- 
probation; and unless his present opinion 
should be changed by the statements of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Labouchere), or 
by the representations of Gentlemen con. 
nected with railways and railway manage- 
ment, he should feel it his duty to persist 
in the Amendment he had to make on the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months, 
He objected to the Bill, more especially 
because he conceived it to be only another 
piece of that piecemeal legislation with re. 
spect to railways, of which he had so often 
complained. The Bill was introduced merely 
for the purpose of giving the Railway Com- 
missioners something to do. The existing 
regulations were quite sufficient for the ob- 
jects this Bill had in view; and, if passed, 
it would introduce nothing but discord and 
confusion into railway companies. The 
principle of giving to the minority power 
over the majority, was new in legislation; 
and why the railway interest should be se- 
lected for the application of that principle, 
he was at a loss to understand. He trusted 
that the Railway Board would soon be 
placed on a different footing to that upon 
which it was placed at present, as he was 
of opinion that from that tribunal ought to 
emanate all measures relating to railway 
matters. He was of opinion also, that 
such a Bill as this ought not to originate 
in the other House of Parliament, as it 
was a measure which the House of Com- 
mons was better able to judge of than the 
House of Lords. Such a Bill as this ought 
to have been founded upon petitions pray- 
ing for its enactment; but as far as he could 
learn, not a single petition had been pre- 
sented to either House of Parliament 
favour of such a measure. Under these 
circumstances he should persist in the Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, unless he heard stronger argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill than had been 
urged. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE attached no great 
importance to the objection that this mea- 
sure was not introduced by the Govern- 
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ment: independent Members of Parliament 
had an undoubted right to originate any 
measures which they might conceive the 
ublic interest called for. It was remark- 
able that this Bill, which it was understood 
was to be strongly opposed in that House, 

ed through the House of Lords with- 
out opposition. He had been informed by 
some Gentlemen connected with the rail- 
way interest that they were not aware of 
the nature of the measure whilst it was in 
the other House; but it was difficult to be- 
lieve that the railway interest, generally 
so watchful as to anything likely to affect 
them, should on this occasion have been 
caught napping. The hon. Member thought 
that the Railway Board had little business 
to transact; but in that he was mistaken. 
The business performed by the Railway 
Commissioners was considerable in quan- 
tity, and great as regarded the gravity of 
its character. It was business which could 
not be performed in a satisfactory manner 
by men who were not of high and recog- 
nised station in the country. The hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire had spoken dispa- 
ragingly of the Railway Commissioners; 
but so long as it was the will of the Le- 
gislature to maintain a board of that de- 
seription, so long was it the interest of the 


country that the character of that board 


should be upheld. If those who composed 
it were deficient in knowledge and capacity, 
at least the public had an interest in their 
integrity; of that nothing could deprive 
them. The real question for the consider- 
ation of the House was, whether there 
should or not be a more efficient audit than 
at present existed for railway accounts. 
He differed upon this question with most 
of the Gentlemen connected with railway 
companies. They considered railway com- 
panies to be strictly private companies, and 
partaking in no degree of a public charac- 
ter, any more than any other commercial 
undertaking. Now, he never could per- 
suade himself that that was a correct view 
of the question. Railway companies were 
very anomalous bodies. It had always ap- 
peared to him, considering the enormous 
amount of capital they possessed, and the 
extensive powers that were given to them 
by the Legislature, which practically con- 
ferred upon them a monopoly over the 
means of communication throughout the 
country, that railway companies stood in a 
middle position between public and private 
establishments. He had always under- 
stood that it was this consideration which 
Justified that interference of the Legisla- 
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ture with those companies which they were 


| not prepared to apply to private companies. 


Upon general principles, no doubt, all com- 
mercial transactions were better managed by 
private enterprise than by the interference 
of the Government, which, for the most 
part, was not only useless but mischievous. 
But, although he agreed that private un- 
dertakings should not be interfered with, 
still, viewing railway companies as a spe- 
cies of public institution, he could not join 
with those who resisted the present mea- 
sure on the ground that such companies 
were merely private concerns. Upon these 
grounds he thought there was nothing con- 
trary to sound principle that Parliament 
should provide speedily for railway compa- 
nies a means of audit which did not exist 
in the case of other companies. He wish- 
ed to speak with all respect of the general 
management of the great railway compa- 
nies of this country. He knew that some 
of the most eminent mercantile men had, 
to the great advantage of the country, 
taken part in the direction of those great 
undertakings. At the same time, if he 
were asked whether there had not been 
considerable abuses in the mode of con- 
ducting many of those companies; whether 
they had not considered shemselves as be- 
ing almost chartered libertines; whether 
they had not often set at nought the pro- 
visions of the Acts of Parliament under 
which they derived all their authority, he 
should feel bound to say that he believed 
that that had been very much the ease. 
He did not think any Gentleman would 
deny that the railway companies had in a 
great many instances disregarded altoge- 
ther the provisions to which the Legisla- 
ture had subjected their management. 
The present system of auditing railway 
accounts was most unsatisfactory. The 
auditor was appointed by a majority of the 
shareholders. What did that practically 
amount to? Why, that in point of fact 
the directors appointed the auditor, for the 
directors naturally and necessarily possess- 
ed the confidence of a great majority of 
the shareholders. Under such circum- 
stances the idea that the auditor had any 
real check upon the management of the 
company was visionary and unfounded. 
He believed that there existed the greatest 
practical difficulty in any minority of share- 
holders of a large company inducing any 
great portion of their body to take part 
against a majority of the shareholders. 
Great abuses might go on for a long time 
without there being any practical means for 
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a minority of shareholders obtaining any 
efficient redress. He therefore did not at- 
tach much importance to the system of 
audit which now existed. The principle 
of the present Bill was this—not that Go- 
vernment should be empowered at its own 
will and fancy to appoint an examiner and 
auditor, but that it should be competent 
for a proportion of the shareholders to ex- 
press a desire that such an audit should be 
instituted; and, as a check against any 
abuse of this power on the part of the 
shareholders, it was required that they 
should deposit 2007. to meet the expenses 
of the inquiry. But even upon a minority 
representing a desire that an auditor should 
be appointed, it would not be compulsory 
on the Commissioners of Railways to ap- 
point an auditor, should they have reason 
to believe that the application was not bond 
fide. This was not a Government mea- 
sure; but, connected as he was with the 
Railway Board, and approving as he did 
of the principle of the Bill, he should vote 
for its second reading, without, however, 
considering himself at all pledged to its 
details. 

Mr. HENLEY had in vain listened to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, to get 
at what really were the reasons in favour 
of this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
had conceded the general principle, that 
public commercial companies ought to be 
left untouched and uninterfered with by 
the Government; but, said the right hon. 
Gentleman, railway companies were an ex- 
ception; he had not, however, proved that 
assertion. There were other public com- 
panies with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have compared the railway 
companies—the Bank of England, for in- 
stance. But would the right hon. Gentle- 
man propose to deal with that establish- 
ment by legislation in the same way as it 
was now proposed to deal with railway 
companies? The principle of the Bill, if 
there were any principle in it, was to pro- 
duce a species of appeal. It did not im- 
pose an audit upon the company in the 
first instance. The Bill would not be put 
in motion at all unless it should be set go- 
ing by the act of a certain portion of the 
shareholders. Upon what pretence could 
that be called an audit on publie grounds ? 
The principle of the Bill, if it had any 
principle at all, was not that the public 
should interfere, but that private share- 
holders should interfere. As to saying 
that there was not an efficient audit so far 
as the shareholders were concerned, he 
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wanted to know where were the sharehold. 
ers who complained? The right hon. Gen. 
tleman argued that railway companies were 
‘‘ chartered libertines ;’’ but he did not 
find that the shareholders were dissatisfied 
parties. Some years ago a general Rail. 
way Bill was passed, after great discission 
and consideration in Parliament. Almost 
every one of the railway companies had 
now come under the provisions of that Act, 
which provided, he weeny & most effi- 
cient audit for the private concerns of 
those companies. Unless a very strong 
and overwhelming case could be made out, 
to show that the public good would be pro. 
moted by the measure, he thought it a 
very questionable matter whether Pariia- 
ment had a right to interfere with private 
Acts, upon the faith of which parties had 
advanced their money. Upon these ground: 
he should give his vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. AGLIONBY would cordially sup- 
port the Bill, considering it most whole- 
some, as regarded the public, and benefi- 
cial as regarded the shareholders them- 
selves. No set of men who dealt honestly 
could be injured by the measure. There 
was no attempt at unjustifiable interference 
on the part of the Legislature, for railway 
companies were not altogether of a private 
character. On account of their public 
character, they were permitted to take 
land on compulsion, and the State had 
therefore a right to interfere with them. 
It was said, that the shareholders had suf- 
ficient power already; but if that were so, 
the public had not, and their interest should 
not be lost sight of. He could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Oxford, that the 
minority of the shareholders, who would 
have the power of putting the machinery 
of the Bill in motion if they thought their 
affairs ill conducted, would be so foolish 
as to destroy their own property. The 
companies, if they meant to act honestly, 
could therefore have nothing to fear. There 
was nothing inquisitorial in the Bill, nor 
anything likely to lead to a bad result, and 
therefore it should have his support. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the supporters of the 
Bill had completely failed in making out 4 
case in its favour. They were going upon 
the old plan of dabbling in everything, and 
mending nothing. They were interfering 
in other people’s business, and not minding 
their own. He, thanked God, had no in- 
terest in railways; but he did not under- 
stand the principle on which the minority 
was to coerce the majority. This was 0 
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blic question—it was a private one, and 
legislative interference with private con- 
cerns must prove injurious to the State. 
The House might as well interfere with 
gas companies and canal companies, and 
appoint auditors for all private establish- 
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ments. 


The House divided on the question that 
the word “now” stand part of the ques- 


tim: — Ayes 38; Noes 100: 


tity 62. 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. BOUVERIE, in rising to move the 
Second Reading of the Places of Worship 
Sites (Scotland) Bill, said, that it was not 
without some reluctance that he did so. 
The Bill involved, if not a novel prinei- 
ple, at least a new application of an 
old one. Bunt it was rendered neces- 
sary by certain persons, not many in 
number, but considerable in power, whose 
conduct injuriously affected the best inter- 
ests of a number of our fellow-subjects, and 
was not, as he contended, consistent with 
those principles of toleration which were 
supposed to be embodied in our laws. He 
deplored the conduct of which he spoke, 
as much as any man in that House or out 
of it, because it was exhibited by persons, 
some of them of high character in their 
country—persons of that position that their 
example for good or for evil had necessa- 
rily great weight with the public. But he 
deplored still more the circumstances which 
that conduct had occasioned; and it was 
those circumstances that constituted his 
justification and reason for asking the 
House to assent to the second reading of 
this Bill. The Bill was entitled, ‘‘ A Bill 
to enable Religious Congregations in Scot- 
land to obtain Sites for Places of Wor- 
ship;”’ and he proposed to state briefly to 
the House, first, the grievance which had 
given occasion for this Bill; and, next, the 
remedy by which he proposed to remove 
that grievance. Now, there could be no 
dispute or doubt as to the facts of the case. 
They did not admit of being disputed. 
They had been made the subject of inves- 
tigation before a Committee of that House 
of which he was chairman. That Commit- 
tee sat for a considerable time, and before 
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it the principal facts of the case were tho- 
roughly sifted and investigated. He would 
read to the House part of the unanimous 
report of that Committee, which would 
place before the House the general aspect 
of the facts brought before the Committee. 
The Committee stated that— 

“ They found that there was a number of Chris- 
tian congregations in Scotland which had no 
places of worship within a reasonable distance of 
their homes, where they could unite in the public 
service of Almighty God, according to their con- 
scientious convictions of religious duty, under 
convenient shelter from the severity ofa northern 
climate.” 

And they went on to state that— 

“Tt has been proved to your Committee that 
the members of these congregations are in the 
habit of meeting for public worship in places and 
under circumstances which are unfit for the ad- 
ministration of the sacred ordinances of the Chris- 
tian religion, and which expose both the ministers 
and the people to weather injurious to their health, 
and to inconveniences which ought not to attend 
the free exercise of religious privileges.” 

That was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee; and he would shortly trouble 
the House whilst he substantiated that 
general view which the Committee took of 
the facts which were proved before them, 
by a reference to portions of the evidence 
taken on that occasion. There was one 


case—that of Canonbie in the county of 
Dumfries—in whieh the congregation was 


shown to suffer much inconvenience in 
consequence of the refusal to sell sites 
for the erection of places of worship. 
He would read from the evidence of the 
minister of that congregation (who had 
since died), for the purpose of showing the 
mode in which they were compelled to join 
in divine worship. It appeared that at 
first, and for a considerable time, this con- 
gregation had no shelter at all; but they 
were ultimately permitted to erect a tent 
in a gravel pit. The evidence of the gen- 
tleman in question was not contradicted— 
it could not admit of a dispute. Ile was 
asked this question— 

“ Does the tent protect you from the severity 
of the weather ?—In the winter of 1845-6, I 
often saw the rain freely percolating through the 
canvass and falling on the heads of the hearers. 
I often saw the seats thoroughly wet, as if they 
had been dragged through the river. I often saw 
the floor a puddle of mud. We got a tent better 
weather-proofed for this winter ; but in keeping 
out the rain we kept in the damp that rises from 
the ground in the tent—the vapour in the tent— 
and I often in this winter received complaints 
from the people that the seats were covered with 
hoar frost ; and I saw the melted congealed mois- 
ture from the roof of the tent falling upon the 
heads of the worshippers ; the cold was intense, 
and particularly when the Sabbath school was 
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opened for instruction after public worship, it wag 
very difficult indeed for the children and teachers 
to bear it.” 

He would now quote to the House from 
the evidence which had been produced re. 
lative to the case of a congregation in 
Skyo, where there were several other con. 
gregations in a similar position. The clergy. 
man of one of these congregations, after 
he had stated that they were in the habit 
of meeting for public worship, since they 
left the Church of Scotland, in the open 
air, was asked— 

“Ts there any shelter at all from the weather? 

—lI have some shelter, but the people have none, 
Have you preached in all weathers ?— Yes, in all 
weathers. Have you preached there ix a fall of 
snow ?—A very heavy fall of snow. Have you 
preached when the snow has been falling so hea- 
vily that you could scarcely distinguish the con- 
gregation from the ground except by their faces ? 
—Yes.” 
A clergyman who ministered to a con- 
gregation in the eastern part of Scotland 
was asked under what circumstances his 
congregation united in divine worship; and 
he said that he had preached on the 22nd 
of November, 1846, during an_ inees- 
sant fall of rain; that he preached again, 
towards the end of January, when there 
was again a fall of rain, without intermis- 
sion, during the whole of the service. He 
preached again on the 14th of February, 
when there was deep snow, and it was 
very stormy; and he had on some ocea- 
sions administered baptism under those 
circumstances. He did not like to weary 
the House with quoting details, but he 
thought it was necessary he should fully 
substantiate the truth of the general state- 
ment made by the Committee; and, with 
the permission of the House, therefore, he 
would refer to one or two more cases. 
The first was that of Torosay in Mull, 
where there was no stated minister regu- 
larly to perform divine service. The peo- 
ple there were occasionally visited by min- 
isters, who performed the duties of their 
office. A clergyman was asked whether 
he had ever administered the sacrament at 
Torosay, and he replied that he had done 
so in 1845. 

“Where did you administer it?—In a gravel 
pit, within high-water mark. Was there any shel- 
ter from the weather ?—There was a canvass tent, 
which had been a good deal torn and spoilt before 
I went there. Was that merely for the minister? 
—There were a number of people underneath the 
canvass, but there were as many outside exposed 
more directly to the weather.” 

He would only trouble the House with one 
other case, which was that of a congre- 
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gation at Leadhills, in Lanarkshire. A|these poor people. That remedy he had 


clergyman from that district proved that 
he was obliged to conduct divine service 
for the people in the open air, exposed to 
rain, frost, and snow; and on one occasion 
he had to be lifted off the stone from 
which he had preached, he was so cold. 
Now, these were some of the cases, and he 
might say, perhaps, the principal cases, 
which were detailed in evidence before the 
Committee. The evil which was proved 
to exist then, he was sorry to say, mainly 
continued to exist still. There was only 
one case—the case of Sir James Riddell— 
in which there had been any indication of 
a disposition on the part of those who had 
the power to relieve these poor people from 
the cireumstances under which they suf- 
fered. The number altogether of these 
congregations was supposed by the Com- 
mittee not to exceed thirty-five; and all of 
them, as the House was aware, belonged 
to that great body which left the Church 
of Scotland five years ago, and which had 
now settled down into a great Presbyterian 
Church, embracing between one-third and 
one-fourth of the whole population of Scot- 
land, and which must certainly influence the 
future welfare and history of Scotland to a 
very great extent. These congregations, 
incommon with the rest of their body, as 
many Members of that House were proba- 
bly aware, abandoned the Church to which 
they and their forefathers had belonged, 
rather than, as they supposed, sanction its 
adherence to a principle of spiritual sub- 
serviency to the State. They had, from 
that time until now, worshipped in the way 
that he had described, and would continue 
80 to worship, as he believed, unless some 
relief were given by which the owners of 
domains as large, in some instances, as 
whole countic: or a German principality, 
Were compelled to sell a small spot of their 
extensive estates for the purpose of erect- 
ing a place of worship thereon, which might 
protect the purchasers from the severities 
ofa northern climate. He contended that 


the House ought not to permit the present 
state of matters in Scotland, in reference 
to this question, if they could possibly pre- 


vent it. That state was not conducive to 
the interests of the public or of religion; 
and he contended that if he could suggest 
remedy, it was their duty to exercise the 
highest function which they could fulfl— 
the protection of the weak against the 
strong, and to adopt it. It was their duty 
to endeavour to devise a remedy, and hav- 
ing devised it, to apply it for the benefit of 
VOL. XCVIII, {Thrét 





endeavoured to find; he believed it was 
contained in the Bill which he intended to 
move should be read a second time; and 
having stated (he hoped briefly) the nature 
of the grievance of which these people 
justly complained, he would endeavour to 
explain shortly to the House the provisions 
of this Bill. This Bill then, proposed that 
congregations should be enabled to procure 
sites for places of worship, by making ap- 
plication to the highest court of justice in 
Scotland, the Court of Session, which had 
great administrative powers. The applica- 
tion was to be made in a formal manner, 
and the Court of Session would give notice 
to the proprietor, whose lands were al- 
leged- by the petitioners to be necessary to 
be taken for sites for places of worship. 
There would be a power on the part of the 
proprietor to contradict the statements in 
the petition; there was to be a formal in- 
vestigation before the sheriff, who would 
report to the court; and where the Court 
of Session decided that the material alle- 
gations in the petition had been sustained, 
the sheriff should be directed to go to the 
estate, and select a proper place, with cer- 
tain limitations as regarded the conveni- 
ence of the proprietor; and a further pro- 
vision was made that the expenses of the 
investigation, and for the conveyance in 
proper form of the land so taken, should 
fall upon those applying for the site. It 
was, in short, a power to take land com- 
pulsorily in certain cases where none other 
could be got, for the purpose of enabling 
religious congregations to erect places of 
worship. Now, he knew very well that here 
he should be met with the objection, and it 
was a grave one, that, in making this pro- 
position, he was interfering with the rights 
of property. But he said that, while he ad- 
mitted the fact, he denied the inference, 
because he contended that the proposition 
which he made came within the operation 
of the principle which the House acted upon 
every day, without that principle being ever 
disputed. There was not a Member who 
would not see, that, in the case of rail- 
ways, every Bill which was brought before 
the House for the construction of a railway 
contained clauses to the same effect as 
those contained in the present Bill; and 
their introduction was assented to without 
demur. They held in that House—for 
there was no other principle which could 
justify that interference—they held that 
they had a right to say to the proprietor of 
a certain piece of land, ‘‘ Provided you are 
2P 
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compensated for the loss of this land, it is 
but just that the public interest and con- 
venience should override your right.”” And 
they went even further than this—they de- 
prived a proprietor, in cases where the 
public interest was concerned, of land, for 
which it was impossible to compensate him. 
He recollected, about four years ago, a 
case in point. He was on a Railway Com- 
mittee, in which a proprietor of land was 
an opponent. The hon. Member for York 
(Mr. Smyth), who was now a Member of 
this House, but was not then, was possess- 
ed of one of the prettiest seats in York- 
shire, which happened to be located at a 
junction of railways—the Manchester and 
Leeds, he believed, and the North Mid- 
land. The proposed line was to run across 
from one to the other, and so place his 
house in the centre of a small triangle. 
He naturally objected to the destruction 
of his seat, which must ensue if the Bill 
were sanctioned in its original shape; but, 
notwithstanding the great beauty of his 
property, he was told by the Commit- 
tee that inasmuch as the publie conve- 
nience required it for the purposes of the 
railway, his objection must be overruled, 
and he must be content to accept what 
was deemed the worth, by a fair valua- 
tion of the property; although in truth to 
him it was impossible to fix its value. He 
knew another case of a similar kind. He 
alluded to the case of a gentleman which, 
perhaps, might be known to some Mem- 
bers of that House. His property was 
situate in Devonshire, close to the sea; the 
railway ran between his house and the sea; 
and he believed he might almost say that 
that gentleman died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of the destruction of his pro- 
perty thus occasioned. He recollected that 
about three years ago, the House passed 
an Act for the construction of a park in 
Battersea. By that Act some three or 
four hundred acres were to be taken, un- 
der compulsory clauses, from the owners 
for the construction of a park. And 
what great public necessity was there 
for those powers? There was no over- 
ruling necessity at all. There was the 
knowledge that it was desirable at some 
future day, whenever that neighbour- 
hood was likely to become populous, to 
construct a park for the recreation of the 
inhabitants; and the Government, without 
any objection on the part of the House, 
introduced a public Bill, for the purpose of 
obtaining compulsory powers with regard 
to the procuring of land at Battersea for 
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that purpose. And in the same year an. 
other Act was passed for widening Pigg. 
dilly—no doubt a very desirable thing; but 
there again was an interference with the 
rights of private property — he believed, 
with those of one of the hon. Members 
for the city of London, Baron Lionel 
Rothschild, whose land interfered with the 
projected improvement. Now, he did not 
pretend to dispute the justice of those 
proceedings; but he said, while he thought 
they could fully justify and uphold them 
upon sound principle, they were bound 
fully to act upon that principle in other 
cases; and he defied them to draw a 
just distinction between the present case 
and those to which he had just alluded, 
The case which he had brought before 
them was one of the highest importance to 
these poor people and to the public gene- 
rally in Scotland; and he warned them 
that not only the health but the morals 
of these poor people would be griev- 
ously endangered if the House refused to 
assist them in obtaining proper places for 
the performance of divine worship. Let 
him read to them what was stated bya 
gentleman whose name must always carry 
weight with it, and who had a European 
reputation for having devoted a long life 
to the advancement of the best interests of 
his fellow-creatures—he meant the late 
Dr. Chalmers. That gentleman was asked 
whether, in his opinion, the continued re- 
fusal to grant sites to the congregations of 
the Free Church of Scotland would have a 
tendency to prevent the progress of that 
Church ? His answer was— 

“T think it may perhaps have rather the re- 
verse effect, and that it may not injure the Free 
Church: in point of fact, I believe it has drawn a 
good deal of sympathy and support in favour of 
the Free Church from those whom such a system 
as that of the refusal of sites is calculated to re- 
volt. But though it may not injure the Free 
Church, I think it may effect an injury of a far 
more serious description in those districts where 
such a system prevails; it may have the effeet of 
debarring the people from the benefits and bless- 
ings of a Christian ministration ; and I consider 
that the injury to the Free Church is a mere bag- 
atelle, as compared to the injury to the moral and 
religious interests of the districts where such 4 
system prevails.” 

He (Mr. Bouverie) believed that state- 
ment to be most true. And as to the 
physical injury, a member of the Edin- 
burgh College of Surgeons, who was ex- 
amined before the Committee, was asked 
whether, in his opinion, injury to the health 
had been inflicted upon members of the 
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the open air during winter? and he an- 
swered, that in the districts in which he re- 
sided, at least fifty such cases had occurred 
to him in his practice, which he attributed 
to exposure under those circumstances. It 
was rather remarkable that the Established 
Church of Scotland possessed compulsory 
powers with respect to the procuring of 
sites for places of worship. He believed 
that the law in that respect was practically 
dormant, but it might be brought into ope- 
ration at any moment. By that law, the 
Court of Session, upon proper application 
to that effect, had the power of compelling 
the owners of land in a parish to give (with- 
out compensation) sufficient land for the 
erection of a church and manse. Well, then, 
he contended that if that power existed with 
regard to one Church, they had no right to 
refuse it with regard to another. There 
was a strong case of grievance made out, 
which they were bound to relieve, if they 
could apply to it a just and fitting remedy. 
It was no new or unheard-of proposal. 
Without troubling the House with a list of 
learned authorities, he could state that 
modern canonists and civilians were un- 
doubtedly of opinion, that if the erection 
of a church or a monastery were deemed 
necessary to the interests of any particu- 
lar district, the civil law gave compulsory 
powers for the procuring of land for such 
purpose. The process of taking it was 
very similar to the one proposed by him. 
He could show them, then, that this was 
a power which was acknowledged by the 
jurists of other countries as a just and rea- 
sonable one. He had shown them the 
present state of things with regard to 
these people; and he asked them, were 
they willing to incur the responsibility 
of refusing the remedy which he pro- 
posed they should grant? He had pur- 
posely abstained from entering into all ir- 
Titating topics, as regarded either the cause 
of these refusals, or the circumstances 
which attended that great secession of 
which he had spoken. He thought the case 
stood altogether irrespective of them. It 
was with the facts with respect to the present 
condition of the people that they ought to 
deal. They knew from evidence that they 
were a peaceable, godly, Christian, and 
moral people; and again he asked the 
House whether it was willing to incur the 
tesponsibility of keeping such a people in 
this state of suffering, rather than accept 
the remedy which he proposed to them? 
He begged leave to move the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 
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The House divided:—Ayes 80; Noes 
25: Majority 55. 
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Tynte, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilson, M. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baines, 

Bernal, R. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Burke, Sir T. J. 
Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C, S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Cowan, C. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
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Dawson, hon. T. V. 
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Dundas, G. 

Evans, W. 

Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
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French, F. 
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Granger, 'T’. C. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
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Heywood, J. 
Hindley, C. 
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Jones, Capt. 
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Barrington, Viset. 
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Bill read a second time. 

On the question that the Bill be com- 
mitted, 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, that 
he should be sorry if the question were 
dismissed before he had offered a few ob- 
servations on it. He trusted his hon. 
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Friend would be able to discover some 
mode of arriving at the same end—an at- 
tempt in which he would be ready to assist 
him, without going the length of the Bill 
which his hon. Friend now proposed. He 
had opposed the appointment of the Com- 
mittee last year, because he thought that 
its appointment would only keep alive the 
spirit of opposition, which was dying away. 
He thought, if that Committee had not 
been appointed, many of the persons who 
refused to grant sites for churches would 
have yielded. But the pressing of the 
question had the effect of keeping the 
spirit of the controversy alive. For his 
own part, he was quite prepared to say, 
that where so large a number of people 
found themselves in the painful position of 
numbering amongst them large, respec- 
table, and pious congregations, who could 
not find a decent place for worship, it was 
the duty of the Legislature of the country 
to find some remedy for so great and exten- 
sive an evil. But the question was, whe- 
ther, to meet the evils of a particular case, 
it would not be sufficient to provide a re- 
medy for the case itself, and not to enact 
a law, by the operation of which other 
sects, not so deserving support as the pious 
members of the Free Church, would be en- 
titled to make similar claims. He urged 
his hon. Friend not to seek for so general 
a measure, but to confine his attention to 
the case before them; and he would beg of 
his hon. Friend to look at the possible ope- 
ration of the measure he now proposed. 
Let him suppose a case in which a sect, 
not of so innocent a nature as that of the 
Free Church, were to find itself similarly 
cireumstanced. Let him suppose that they 
might not even be Christians who composed 
it; or, if Christians, persons professing 
tenets and principles of so objectionable a 
character to all holders of property, that 
no one would wish to permit their settle- 
ment in his neighbourhood. Surely such 
a case would be so very different as not to 
be entitled to share the benefits of that 
Bill. They had had an instance of the 
mode in which legislation was made appli- 
cable to special cases in the matter of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, where the re- 
medy was applied directly to the griev- 
ance complained of. On that principle 
he had given his assent to the second 
reading; but he hoped that his hon. 
Friend would limit the provisions of the 
Bill in Committee to the special griev- 
ance of the Free Church of Scotland 
alone. 
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Mr. ELLIOT said, that he believed 
the House had been taken by surprise 
in going to a division on the second read- 
ing; but having voted against the Bill, 
he wished to explain the reasons which 
had inflnenced him in doing so. There 
was no man in the House more anx. 
ious than he was to see the Free Church 
of Scotland possessed of sites for places of 
worship; and no man who more strongly 
condemned those by whom that privilege 
had been resisted; but his objection was 
to the Bill itself. He thought that the 
Bill had been brought in ostensibly for the 
purpose of providing sites for Free churches 
alone; but instead of that he found it to 
be a general Bill providing for every pos- 
sible religious denomination of which a 
hundred members might be got together. 
All these were to have a power of com- 
pelling landowners to give them sites for 
places of worship. His hon. Friend, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
had alluded to the case of railways as an 
instance of the compulsory sale of land; 
but it should be recollected that an appli- 
cation must be made to Parliament in the 
case of each railway company before the 
compulsory sale of land was permitted; 
whereas by this Bill no application to Par- 
liament would be necessary, but wherever 
100 persons, no matter what extent of 
country they might be spread over, could 
be got to join in an application, they could 
insist on as many sites for places of wor- 
ship as they wished to erect, and it would 
not be in the power of the sheriff and 
Court of Session to refuse them. It was 
clear that under such a Bill, chapels would 
be established merely for the purpose of 
propagandism when uo considerable con- 
gregation would exist. When the separa- 
tion of the Free Church from the Establish- 
ment took place, a great deal of violent 
language had been indulged in. It had been 
stated that a Free church would be opened 
near every Established church in the coun- 
try, for the purpose of preaching it down; 
and though such language had been since 
repudiated, it was clear that persons warm- 
ly attached to the Established Church must 
have been considerably annoyed by it. The 
number of proprietors who still refused 
sites to the Free Church was exceedingly 
small; and he did not see why each of these 


cases should not be brought forward as 4 . 


separate case, instead of passing a general 
measure that would let in all denominations 
whatever. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER objected to the 
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Bill on general grounds. He thought that 
it was one of the most direct attacks upon 

roperty that had ever been introduced in 
that House. He could not but regret that 
no Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been present when the division took 
place, to state what were the views of the 
Government with regard to it; and he 
hoped that before the debate closed, either 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, or the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
would give some explanation to the House 
upon this subject. If this Bill passed into 
a law, how could they refuse a similar fa- 
your to the numerous classes of Dissenters 
in this country, or to the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland? The Roman Catholics would 
have a right to compel proprictors of land 
to afford them sites for their chapels when- 
ever they required them; and if the measure 
were just with regard to the Free Church, 
it would be equally just with regard to the 
Roman Catholics, or the Unitarians, or 
any other class of Christian Dissenters in 
this country. On these grounds he should 
object to the whole Bill; and, as he had 
already said, if it were to pass at all, he 
would prefer seeing it pass in its present 
shape, to having it altered in the manner 
suggested by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bute. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that it cer- 
tainly had been his intention to have been 
present at the second reading of the Bill; 
and he had attended in the House at the 
early part of the day for that purpose. 
He had been obliged, however, to leave 
the House for a short time on public busi- 
ness; and he was much surprised to find 
that, during his absence, a division had 
taken place without any debate. If a de- 
bate had taken place, he should have been 
prepared to express his opinions on the 
question; but the House having decided by 
alarge majority in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill, the present debate was, 
he thought, rather irregular, and he was 
of opinion, that it was better to wait until 
the Bill reached the next stage before 
stating the course which he was prepared to 
pursue with regard toit. At the same time 
he was ready to admit that he saw great 
difficulties in the way of any legislation on 
this subject. When his hon. Friend had 
brought forward his Motion for a Commit- 
tee on this subject, he took occasion to 
state what the nature of those difficulties 
were; and the House having agreed to the 
appointment of that Committee, he had 
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entertained a strong hope that the inquiry 
would have led to a remedy for what he 
should say were the very serious griev- 
ances of which the Free Church com- 
plained, without any further interference 
on the part of the Legislature being neces- 
sary. He understood that the cases in 
which sites were still refused were not so 
numerous as when the subject had been 
before the House last; but still he was in- 
formed, though he could not vouch for the 
information which had reached him on the 
subject, that there were from thirty to 
forty instances in which large districts, in- 
habited by numerous members of the Free 
Church, were yet left without sites for 
places of worship. If, as he feared, there 
were no hope of the just complaints to 
which his hon. Friend had alluded, as 
existing on this subject being removed, he 
could not deny that a grievance existed 
with which Parliament would have to in- 
terfere. That grievance was, however, of 
a limited kind, and he understood that the 
members of the Free Church were willing 
to accede to any arrangements by which 
their object could be accomplished. Whe- 
ther the course taken by this Bill was the 
most reasonable one that could be adopted, 
was a subject for consideration in Commit- 
tee; but though he saw all the difficulties 
which attended legislation on the subject, 
and though he had hoped that the object 
would have been obtained without direct 
legislation, he could not regret to find 
that the House had expressed so decided 
an opinion in favour of the second reading 
of a Bill for providing a remedy for so 
serious a grievance. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE: The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had stated that the 
question had been virtually settled by the 
very large majority on the division for the 
second reading; but he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that the House had 
been quite taken by surprise on that divi- 
sion. There were many Members who had 
intended to address the House, but did not 
even know that the speech of the Mover 
had been seconded. He was surprised at 
the tone taken by the House on a question 
of such vast importance. If no one else 
ventured to say so, he did not scruple to 
assert that a more mischievous, a more 
arrogant Bill had never been introduced to 
that House. Hon. Members seemed to 
forget the history of the Free Church of 
Scotland ; that it was a Church nurtured 
in revolution; and that it sprang into 
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existence with the Reform Bill and the 
French Revolution of 1830. Nothing was 
more arrogant and presumptuous than its 
pretensions. They had refused every com- 

romise—they rejected Lord Aberdeen’s 
Bill, although that noble Lord said that 
the parties objecting to the clergyman 
should only be required to state the 
grounds of their objections, and however 
futile these might be, even extending to 
the colour of the man’s hair, they should 
be admitted; but they would not accept 
this, and demanded the power of rejecting 
any and every minister, without stating 
any objection whatever to him. He had 
that day met with a passage in Milton 
which very curiously foretold the increase 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and, singularly 
enough, associated with it the name of the 
present Lord Advocate, the chief supporter 
of this Bill :— 


*« Was it for this you bid us sheathe the sword, 
To force our consciences, which Christ set 
free— 
And load us with a priestly tyranny, 
Led by ambitious men like Rutherford ?” 


It was quite monstrous to ask the House 
to pass such a measure as this, when the 
very parties who brought it forward ad- 
mitted that these Free Kirk men had al- 
ready obtained 700 or 800 sites for 
churches ; that only thirty-one had been 
refused; and he had a paper in his hand, 
which he would not trouble the House to 
listen to, but which proved that these 
thirty-one had dwindled down to fourteen. 
Why, what were they demanding? To 
compel a man who conscientiously differed 
with them to have a church opposed to the 
Established Church in the same village 
and parish, thus opening the door to every 
kind of dissension and misery. And then, 
why had the schism ever arisen? Simply 
because the members — the leaders of the 
Free Kirk party—were arrogant, ambi- 
tious men: he would not except Dr. Chal- 
mers. All they wanted to do was to ob- 
tain the whole patronage of the Church of 
Scotland; for their modest request was, 
that after a certain period the right of pre- 
sentation, jure devoluto, should be vested 
in the Church courts; but the truth was, 
that the term Church should never be ap- 
plied to such a sect. If, as Mr. Burke so 
happily said, ‘‘ All Protestantism was dis- 
sent from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Presbyterianism was the dissidence of 
dissent;’’ what term could be invented low 
enough to describe the Free Kirk of Scot- 
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land, who differed with the Established, 
not upon a question of doctrine, but of 
patronage ? and the agitation was created 
by the very men who only possessed the 
power of agitation through that very pat- 
ronage. He (Mr. Cochrane) feared the 
time was approaching prophesied by Dry. 
den— 


“When the Presbyter, puff’d up by spiritual pride, 
Should over the necks of the great nobles ride,” 


But, for his part, he would give every pos- 
sible opposition to a measure to confer 
privileges on such a republican, presum- 
ing, and arrogant body of men. 


CotoneL THOMPSON wished to know 
what was the necessity for this extraor- 
dinary proceeding on the part of the Free 
Church of Scotland? It had been his for- 
tune to be brought up among a religious 
body, who, though most numerous, had 
never thought it necessary to apply to Par- 
liament to assist them in procuring the 
means of exercising their religious worship, 
The Methodists, in all their agitation, 
never sought for any such aid. The con- 
duct of the Free Church of Scotland, on 
the other hand, would remind one of the 
man whose horse had died, and who, after 
describing the numerous means that he 
had tried in vain, was asked if he had ever 
tried corn? In the same manner he would 
ask the members of the Free Chureh, if 
they had ever tried holding religious worship 
in their own houses, or building churches 
on their own ground? Had matters gone 
so far that sites for churches could not be 
obtained in Scotland, either for love or 
money, which were so powerful everywhere 
else? He was as friendly to religious 
liberty as any man possibly could be; but 
it struck him that it was for the interests 
of religious liberty in general that some 
resistance should be made to a proposal of 
the nature now submitted to the House. 
At all events, he wished to have time to 
consult his friends in the Dissenting inte- 
rest, in order to ascertain whether, in their 
opinion, their cause could be advanced by 
a demand of this kind. He had heard of 
‘< the demands of the Establishment ;”’ but 
here was a new establishment, whose de- 
mands, he believed, had been fairly de- 
scribed as a religious tyranny. Being 
such, he hoped they would not only be re- 
sisted, but resisted to the utmost, so that 
no Member should consent to them until he 
was perfectly convinced of the necessity 
for supporting so novel an application. 


Mr. OSWALD considered the reasons 
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‘assigned by the hon. Member who moved 
the second reading of this Bill insufficient, 
and many of them illogical. The report 
of the Select Committee mentioned only 
eight congregations in Scotland, where the 

ople were, at this moment, worshipping 
without a house to shelter them. Thirteen 
congregations only met in rooms, six were 
without ministers; there were five concern- 
ing whom there was no information either 
in the report or in the evidence; and one 
congregation to whom a site had been of- 
fered upon conditions. He contended that 
such a state of things as was here pointed 
out did not justify the application for the 
present measure. In fact it was a Bill to 
provide church accommodation to eight 
congregations only, and to grant it to 
them, also, without any reference to the 
Christian religion. He was not prepared 
to pass such a Jaw as this without hearing 
more cogent reasons in its support than 
had yet been advanced. On looking over 
the reports issued by the Committee on 
Publie Petitions, he found that up to the 
8th instant, sixty-five petitions, with 7,845 
signatures, had been presented on this 
question; and in all but two instances they 
prayed for ‘‘ sites for Christian congrega- 
tions.”” Whatever might be the spirit of 
the Church of Scotland, or that of the Free 
Church, it was certain that neither of them 
had a latitudinarian spirit; and he greatly 
doubted if his right hon. Friend (Mr. Fox 
Maule) would venture to say that the ma- 
jority of the members of the Free Church 
would have signed those petitions in favour 
of the present Bill, if they had known it 
was a Bill not only for allowing but for 
compelling proprietors to give up their 
lands to any denomination of fanatics who 
pleased to assemble together to the number 
of one hundred. The case of the Free 
Church was special and exceptional; and 
he did not think that, for the sake of 
meeting a special and exceptional case, a 
general measure ought to be passed. Hold- 
ing this view, he should move in Com- 
thittee, if the Bill arrived there, that it be 
extended to ‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. COWAN defended the late Dr. 
Chalmers against the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Bridport (Mr. B. Cochrane), 
and added that he should not have sup- 
ported the measure if there had been any 
other mode of obtaining the desired object. 
Public opinion had been brought to bear 
upon the site refusers; yet there was not, 
after all, the slightest indications of the 
Free Church congregations obtaining that 
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right to which both by the laws of God and 
man they were justly entitled. 

Coronet MURE said, he should have 
supported a practical and specific measure 
to meet this special grievance, if one of 
that character had been proposed; but he 
strongly objected to providing for a special 
ease by a sweeping enactment like the pre- 
sent, which interfered, unnecessarily, with 
the rights of property, and also with those 
of conscience. 

Mr. F. MAULE was not sorry that 
this discussion had taken place, because, 
notwithstanding the resistance which had 
been manifested, it was evident that the 
purpose of the measure had made great 
progress. All admitted that a grievance 
was existing; and all seemed to admit that 
a remedy ought to be applied. The only 
difference was as to the nature of the 
remedy. No one regretted more than he 
did the necessity for a Bill which appeared 
to have for its object the compulsory taking 
of land for such a purpose as building sites 
for churches. But after waiting and weigh- 
ing the subject for five years, in the hope’ 
that the proprietors would of their own 
accord have volunteered something, he had 
been unable to discover any means, save 
such as the present Bill afforded, by which 
the grievance could be remedied—a grie~ 
vance, let the Hlouse remember, not felt by 
a few individuals, but by nearly 1,000,000 
of religious persons—a grievance, too, 
which, in his opinion, the proprietors of 
land, not in Scotland only, but everywhere 
else, would do well to remove from the long 
category which at present possessed the 
public mind. With respect to the Bill 
itself, he owned that he laboured under 
considerable difficulty as between the dif- 
ferent opinions that had been expressed 
concerning it. Some hon. Gentlemen had 
stated that if the Bill were made a specific 
measure for the Free Church of Scotland 
only, they would support it; whilst others 
had said that if it were applied to the Free 
Church, it must equally be adapted to 
other Dissenting bodies. His own opin- 
ion was—and it was the opinion also of the 
body to which he belonged—that there was 
no objection to applying the same princi- 
plee to other Dissenting bodies as to the 
Free Church. Their opinion was, that 
every congregation should have the means 
of worshipping God after their own con- 
sciences under decent and respectable pro- 
tection afforded them by the law. After 
much consideration, he certainly had come 
to the conclusion that the present Bill af- 
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forded the only effectual remedy that could 
be found; and he was sure every precaution 
had been taken to render it as little incon- 
venient to the proprietors as possible. 
Should it be the pleasure of the Committee 
to confine the operations of the Bill to the 
Free Church alone, of course the Free 
Church could not object to that; but their 
principle was, that it should be extended 
to every Dissenting body. 

Mr. HENLEY said, if the Bill had 
been intended to have applied to the Free 
Church alone, he should not have thought 
it necessary to say one word about it; but 
they had the express declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that in his opinion the Bill ought to 
be a general one; but if it were a general 
measure, it could not be confined exelu- 
sively to Scotland. A measure of this 
description, so extensive in its operation, 
could only be justified by a very strong 
case. Such a case had not, in his opinion, 
been made out; and that was the reason 
which had induced him to vote against the 
second reading. 

Mr. F. SCOTT believed that if the 
question had been allowed to rest, the pro- 
prietors would at length have yielded sites 
in localities not inconvenient to themselves, 
and suitable for the congregations. It 
was well known that originally almost all 
the landed proprietors of Scotland had 
been opposed to granting sites for Free 
churches. If, however, in the course of 
four years that number had been reduced 
to eight; and, if 700 congregations had 
already obtained sites, and there were only 
thirty congregations now requiring them; 
surely, he thought, the matter might well 
have been left to the common sense of the 
proprietors, and that he was warranted in 
saying that had the subject been allowed 
to rest, the proprietors would have yielded 
suitable and convenient sites. He was 
certainly of opinion that a general mea- 
sure of this sort was very objectionable. 
He would recommend that the Bill should 
be confined to the Free Church; and, fur- 
ther, that it should be made a special Bill 
for those cases only where sites had been 
refused, 


The Bill ordered to be committed. 


SLAVE TRADE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HUTT moved, that Mr. Cobden 
be discharged from attendance on the 
Slave Trade Committee, and that Mr. 
Cardwell, Sir Fowell Buxton, and Vis- 
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count Brackley be added to the Com. 
mittee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I think it 
would be advantageous that a naval officer 
should be appointed as one of the Commit. 
tee. J admit that there is a general expec. 
tation that Sir Fowell Buxton should be 
added to the Committee; but there should 
be also some person acquainted with naval 
matters. For what is this Committee ap. 
pointed? To inquire whether any other 
better methods can be adopted than those 
which are now adopted for the suppression 
of the slave trade. I do not wish to give 
currency to any prejudices which may ex- 
ist; I do not believe that any British sub- 
jects are indirectly concerned in this abo- 
minable practice; and I am convinced that, 
directly, no parties are concerned in this 
traffic. But, on the other hand, I am 
afraid that, indirectly, there are no incon- 
siderable bodies of British subjects who 
look with less disfavour on this slave trade 
than I should do. To speak plainly, if 
there is any part of the United Kingdom 
where mercantile transactions may be sup- 
posed to connect themselves, in some way 
or other, with the slave trade, it is Liver- 
pool, Goods which are employed for the 
payment of slaves, either go to Brazil, and 
are from thence conveyed to the coast of 
Africa, or, in some cases, are sent direct 
to the coast of Africa, not to the persons 
who exchange them for slaves, but are 
consigned to persons who act for other in- 
dividuals in other countries who are con- 
cerned in the slave trade. The represen- 
tative for Liverpool is no doubt quite as 
free to exercise his own judgment in this 
matter as many other Members would be; 
but Liverpool is already sufficiently repre- 
sented in this Committee. There is one 
hon. Member, the Member for Oxford, who, 
by his personal acquaintance, is perfectly 
competent to represent any matter in which 
the legitimate interest of the town of Liver- 
pool may be concerned. There is also 
another Member connected with Birken- 
head, next door to Liverpool, who is also 
upon the Committee, and from whom we 
have had a very good specimen in this 
House, of the great ability with which the 
hon. Member is competent to present any 
matter which he wishes to bring under the 
consideration of any judges. If the hon. 
Member opposite will take in good part 
that which I can assure him I mean in good 
part, I should say, that my hon. Friend be- 
hind me, the Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. Hutt), would meet my objection, and 
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the objection of my hon. Friends—would 
kill two birds with one stone, by taking a 
naval officer instead of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Perhaps a naval officer, who 
was also a Member of the Government to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman be- 
longed—my gallant Friend Admiral Bowles 
—who, from his professional knowledge, 
will be able to give useful information, will 
not be objected to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I move it without disrespect 
towards him, not doubting that he will 
give a sincere judgment on the matter. I 
should therefore propose to substitute the 
name of Admiral Bowles for Mr. Card- 


well, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he should 
be the most unreasonable person in the 
world if, after the manner in which the 
noble Lord had been good enough to make 
this proposal, he did otherwise than take 
itin good part; but then the noble Lord 
must allow him to say, that the part he 
took in this House must be directed, not by 
personal feelings as regarded himself, but 
feelings of duty as regarded the commu- 
nity which he represented; and he did not 
at all take in good part the observations of 
the noble Lord as to the bill of indictment 
which he had thought proper to prefer 
against his constituents. The objection 
taken against him as serving on this Com- 
mittee was, with the most abundant cour- 
tesy, placed by the noble Lord upon no 
personal considerations; but, in terms the 
most distinct, the noble Lord laid down 
that neither he (Mr. Cardwell) nor his Col- 
league were, as Members for Liverpool, 
persons free to be trusted to give a fair 
and independent opinion on the best mode 
of repressing the slave trade. And the 
reason why they were not so to be trusted 
was this. The noble Lord acquitted the 
mercantile body of Liverpool of any direct 
participation in the African slave trade; 
but he said, that such were the ramifica- 
tions of interest through which the trade 
was carried on—so largely was there an 
indirect interest of British capital engaged 
in the prosecution of the slave trade—that 
the merchants of England, and of Liver- 
pool in particular, were not free to give 
their opinion in a temporary Committee 
with respect to putting an end to the 
slave trade. Now, if the noble Lord had 
come forward, and preferred a bill of in- 
dictment against Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
because they had thought proper to bring 
in, inthe year 1846, a Bill for the altera- 
tion of the duties on Cuban and Brazilian 
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sugar; because, in the various ramifications 
of interest by which the slave trade was 
conducted, it was perfectly manifest that 
increased importation of sugar from Cuba 
and Brazil would necessarily lead to in- 
creased importation of slaves from the 
coast of Africa into Cuba and Brazil; and 
that, therefore, no Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government was fit to be a 
Member of the Committee on the slave 
trade; and further, that no such Member 
of the Government was fit to be entrusted 
with the seals of the Foreign Department, 
to which department was entrusted the duty 
of superintending the suppression of the 
slave trade— 

Mr. SPEAKER (interrupting Mr. Card- 
well): Six o’clock having arrived, the 
House is adjourned. 


Committee. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1848. 


Minotes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Sat first.—The Lord Cowley, after the Death of his 
Father. 
Pusiic BiLLs.—2* Smoke Prohibition. 
Reported.—Insolvent Debtors (India) ; Maxwell’s Restitue 
tion, 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From the Protestant Inhabi- 
tants of Lislee, Dunmanway, and Kilroan, in favour 
of the System of National Education (Ireland).—From 
the District of Glanmire, for the Imposition of the 
Severest Penalties on ai! those Roman Catholic Priests 
who shall Denounce Persons from the Altar.—By the 
Bishop of Durham, and Bishop of Oxford, from the 
Members of Wesleyan Methodist, Independent, and 
other Dissenting Congregations against the Sale of Intox- 
icating Liquorson Sundays.— From Justices of the Peace, 
and Others, against the Registration of Births, &c. (Scot- 
land) Bill.—From the Presbytery of Perth, against the 
Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Lord 
Campbell, from the Presbyterian Congregations of Free 
Saint Mary’s and Free East Church of Aberdeen, for Fa- 
cilitating the Attainment of Sites for Churches.—By Earl 
Fitzwiliiam, from the Clergy of the County of Buck- 
ingham, and numerous other Places, against the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill.—By the Earl of Haddington, from the 
Magistracy of Haddington, Jews of Leeds, and a num- 
ber of others, in favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill._— 
From the Members of several Lodges of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for the Exten- 
sion of the Privileges of the Benefit Societies Act to that 
Order.—F rom the Parish Schoolmasters of Hamilton, and 
several other Places, for Alteration of the Present System 
of Parochial Education, Scotland.—From the Electors of 
Edinburgh, in favour of an Extension of the Suffrage.— 
From the Magistrates and Council of the Burgh of Had- 
dington, for a Revision of the Laws relating to the Cur- 
rency.—From the same Place, for an Alteration of the 
Law relating to Prisons (Scotland), with regard to the 
Mode of Assessment.—By the Duke of Buccleuch, from 
the Irish National Teachers’ Union, for the Allowance 
of Retiring Pensions to Meritorious Schoolmasters in 
Ireland.—From the Guardians of the Poor of the Don- 
caster Union, against the Poor Removal Act.—From the 
Ratepayers of Rotherham, for the Prevention of the 
Increase of Professional Mendicity. 
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Lorp WHARNCLIFFE presented a 
petition from the parish schoolmasters of 
Scotland, and put a question as to the 
grants by the Committee of Privy Council 
for Education under the Minutes of Coun- 
cil of 1846 to parish schoolmasters in 
Scotland. The noble Lord was wholly 
jnandible. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE found, 
on inquiry, that several applications had 
been made both for advances to schools 
and to schoolmasters in Scotland to the 
Committee; and twenty-eight of those ap- 
plications were at present under conside- 
ration. With regard to the examination 
proposed to be instituted into the qualifica- 
tions of schoolmasters, preparations were 
making for the appointment of proper per- 
sons to conduct such examinations in va- 
rious parts of Scotland. Persons had been 
already appointed for that purpose in Glas- 
gow, and were at the present moment en- 
gaged in conducting the examinations. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
complained that the members of the Free 
Church had been charged with withdraw- 
ing their support from the parochial school- 
masters. He did not believe the charge. 


So alive were the people of Scotland to 
the importance of securing a good educa- 
tion, that the members of the Free Church 
would send their children to those schools 
in whieh they could secure for them the 


best education. With respect to the ques- 
tion of an augmentation in the salaries of 
the parochial schoolmasters of Scotland, 
he should certainly object to it, unless 
the office of parochial schoolmaster were 
thrown open to members of the Free 
Church, who constituted the great majo- 
rity of the people. At the present mo- 
ment no one was eligible to the office of 
parochial schoolmaster in Scotland who 
was not a member of the Established 
Church. There was one method he 
thought by which all branches of Presby- 
terians in Scotland might be united, and 
that was by adopting as the test the 
Shorter Catechism. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1848. 


Minutes.] New Writ. For Cirencester, v. William 
Cripps, Esq., deceased. 
Pcsuic Bitus.—1° Tobago Relief and Immigration into 


British Guiana and Trinidad. 
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2° Borough Elections (No.2); Incumbered Estates (Ire. 
land). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hodgson, from Carlisje 
against the Borough Elections (No. 2) Bill—By Mr. 
Cowan, from Members of the Free Synod of Angus and 
Mearns, respecting Quoad Sacra Churches (Scotland), 
By Mr. Cobden, from the Wesleyan Methodists of Penis. 
tone, West Riding of York, and by other Hon. Members, 
from a great Number of Places, for a Better Observanee 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Anderson, from the Presby. 
terian Congregation in Stromness, and by other Hon, 
Members, from several Places, in Favour of the Plates of 
Worship Sites (Scotland) Bil.—By Mr, Alexander Hope, 
from Maidstone, for Repeal of the Duty on A 
Certificates.—-By Mr. Cowan, from the Magistrates and 
Council of Edinburgh, for Inquiry into the Excise Laws, 
—By Mr. Moody, from the Parish of Martock (Somerset), 
in Favour of the Agricultural Tenant Right Bill—By 
Mr. Hume, from several Lodges of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for an Exten. 
sion of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Sir Willoughby 
Jones, from Cheltenham, against the Diplomatic Rela. 
tions, Court of Rome, Bill.— By Sir J. Y. Buller, from 
several Clegymen of the Deanery of Ippleden, Diocese 
of Exeter, for Alteration of the Law of Education.—By 
Captain M‘Clintock Bunbury, from Carlingford (Louth), 
and by other Hon. Members, from several Places, for 
Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By Viscount Morpeth, 
from Louth, for Sanitary Regulations.—By Mr. Grogan, 
from Copying Clerks of the Rolls Office of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, for Compensation in reference to the 
Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Eliott Lock- 
hart, from Commissioners of Supply of the County of 
Lanark, against the Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill—By 
Mr. William Fagan, from Cork, for Regulation of the Me- 
dical Charities (Ireland).—By Viscount Bernard, from 
Landholders, and Others, of the County of Cork, against 
the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Collins, from Warwick, for Alteration of the Public 
Health Bill.—By Captain Fordyce, from Aberdeen, re- 
specting the Suggested Loans for Railways (Scotland).— 
By Colonel Lindsay, from Wigan (Lancaster), in Favour 
of the Remedies against the Hundred Bill.—By Colonel 
Rolleston, from the Parish of Arnold (Nottingham), for 
Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the chair to go into Committee on the 
Public Health Bill, 

CoLtone, SIBTHORP said, that he had 
already announced his intention to oppose 
the present Bill in every stage of its pro- 
gress. His antipathy to the measure was 
not in the least abated. How was it pos- 
sible that Members could come to a right 
and proper discussion on a Bill containing 
150 clauses, when a copy of it had only 
been delivered to hon. Gentlemen that 
morning? He would object to the mea- 
sure on the ground of undue haste; he 
would object to it on the ground of its 
centralising character; and he would ob- 
ject to it because he believed that it was 
a rank Government job. He was one 
of those independent Members of that 
House who did not wear a Government 
livery, and he was not afraid to speak 
out. The measure would entail a most 
heavy expenditure on the country, which 
was wholly unnecessary. The Government 
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had not stated what was to be the amount 
of the salaries to the officers whom they 
proposed to appoint under the provisions of 
this measure. Now this was a species of 
information which they ought to have placed 
before them. He had no doubt that some 
snug berths would be given to the friends 
and protegés of the Government. He be- 
lieved that a Mr. Chadwick was to be ap- 

ointed to the head of the Commission. 
Of the conduct of that gentleman he did 
not approve when he was connected with 
the Poor Law Commission. But he had 
heard that he was to be appointed: why 
not inform the House what was to be the 
amount of salary he was to receive? He 
was resolved to oppose every clause of the 
Bill, and to take the sense of the House 
upon it. He might be told that this would 
be giving a factious opposition; but he did 
not care so long as he considered that he 
fulfilled his duty. He hated commissions, 
he hated jobs, and he suspected all Govern- 
ments. If such a Bill was necessary, why 
was it not brought forward years ago? Or 
if it was necessary for one portion of theking- 
dom, was it not equally so for London and 
Westminster? It appeared to him that 


there was an evident disinclination to in- 
clude either of those cities, and it was their 


duty to make the first reformation there 
where it was most wanted. He would 
move that the House go into Committee 
upon the Bill that day six months. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL recommended 
the House to go into Committee at once. 
It was quite impossible to have any useful 
discussion upon amendments or alterations 
unless they were in Committee. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, the hon. 
Member for Exeter had said that the noble 
Lord had adopted the Bill of Mr. Chad- 
wick. Now that was not a fair remark. 
Mr. Chadwick had been called upon about 
four years ago, by the Home Secretary of 
the late Government to make a report 
upon the health of towns. He produced, 
accordingly, a very able report upon the 
sanitary condition of the metropolis, and 
upon the subject of interment in towns. Mr. 
Chadwick, therefore, had been brought for- 
ward by the late Government; and when 
the present Government came into office, 
to whom could they more reasonably go 
than to Mr. Chadwick ? The noble Lord 
had, throughout the entire discussion, 
showed the most perfect willingness to 
adopt suggestions from any one when they 
Were reasonable in their character. He 
had adopted some suggestions from Mr. 
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Chadwick, in the same manner as he had 
done those of Mr. Henley. He trusted 
that they would immediately go into Com- 
mittee, and that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. DIVETT said, that as the hon. 
Member for Lymington had charged him 
with stating very exaggerated facts rela- 
tive to Mr. Edwin Chadwick, it was neces- 
sary for him to restate what he had said, 
and the grounds on which he had said it. 
What he had stated was, that the greatest 
exaggerations had been got up, through 
the means of Mr. Chadwick, with reference 
to the Bill, and that the Government were 
trying, by means of these exaggerations, 
to obtain powers, with reference to towns, 
which they ought to exercise with the ut- 
most rigour in respect of the metropolis it- 
self. The hon. Member read a letter from 
Exeter, giving an account of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s exaggerations, stating that the local 
commissioners had laid out upwards of 
100,000/7. on that city; that no town in 
the kingdom was better drained or venti- 
lated; that a considerable decrease of sick- 
ness and deaths had lately taken place; 
and that, indeed, a season was never remem- 
bered in which there had been less disease. 
It was, in fact (continued the hon. Gentle- 
man), impossible to exaggerate the pains 
which had been taken to get up a case for 
interference with the country towns. 

Mr. URQUHART did not think that 
Government were economising their time 
by pressing on this Bill. The measure 
was concocted in perfect ignorance of the 
laws with respect to the local administra- 
tion of England; and the effect would be 
to give greater power than was apparent 
to the central board, while all power of 
appeal from the local boards to magistrates, 
petty sessions, &c., would be taken away. 
In looking over and comparing the mea- 
sure with the Municipal Corporation Bill, 
he found many defects and omissions. 
There was no definition in the Bill of in- 
habitant householder, and no provision for 
the retirement, in rotation, of the mem- 
bers of the local boards. Again, no pro- 
vision was made for voting. All such ar- 
rangements were left to the board. The 
expenses of elections of auditors were to 
be allowed or disallowed by the central 
board, as they thought proper; while there 
were no provisions for the appointment of 
a treasurer by the ratepayers; no power 
in the hands of the ratepayers for the re- 
moval of officers; no right of public meet- 
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ing, or means of protesting against the 
proceedings of the board; no provision for 
the continuation of trustees under existing 
Acts; and no provision for the audit or 
publishing of accounts. The question was 
one of centralisation. He was sorry that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln had 
proposed to postpone going into Committee 
on the Bill to so long a date as that day 
six months; but were he to alter his pro- 
position of postponement to a delay until 
this day next month, he (Mr. Urquhart) 
would cheerfully support it, in order that 
the Government might have time further 
to consider the matter. It was said that 
they who opposed the Bill were frittering 
away useful time, and sacrificing the health 
of millions, while they were—to use the 
word of the noble Lord—“ wrangling ”’ 
here. But the really philanthropic men 
were those who wished a public health Bill 
to be passed at once; not a clumsy, en- 
cumbered, and almost unintelligible Bill, 
but a simple and facile one, of universal 
and instantaneous application—one which 
should on the one hand grant the munici- 
pal bodies those sanitary powers which 
they needed; and which should on the 
other hand introduce, and if requisite en- 
force, laws subjecting those bodies to pe- 
nalties in the case of their neglecting to 
put in operation for the improvement of 
their several districts the powers with 
which they were invested. He opposed 
this Bill in the discharge of a solemn duty, 
commissioned as he was by the whole of 
his constituency to present every obstacle 
to its progress. The noble Lord (Lord 
Morpeth) had stated on a former occasion 
that he had received a petition in favour of 
sanitary measures, signed by all the clergy 
and medical men of Stafford; but he be- 
lieved that a deputation had waited upon 
the noble Lord, and had explained what 
the facts really were. The fact was that 
there was not a medical man in the town 
of Stafford who had not either petitioned 
against this Bill, or signed the requisition 
for the meeting at which such a petition 
was adopted; but a petition had been got 
up in favour of the measure by an apothe- 
cary, who was surgeon to an hospital, and 
who, he had no doubt, expected to be ap- 
pointed to one of the offices to be created 
by the Bill. He opposed this Bill as an 
insult to the corporations of England; and 
he entreated the noble Lord to leave the 
regulation of sanitary measures throughout 
the country in the hands of the local 
boards. 
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The House divided on the question, that 
the word proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question: — Ayes 219: No 1; 
Majority 2i8. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 1, describing the extent of 
the Bill, and excluding London and West. 
minster from its operation, 


Mr. CARDWELL suggested to the 
Government that the great town which he 
had the honour to represent (Liverpool), 
possessing, as it did, several local Acts for 
drainage, sewerage, and water-works, 
should be treated like London, and exempt- 
ed from the provisions of the Bill, until 
a special inquiry had been made into the 
state of the town, and into the way in 
which the present sanitary regulations 
were conducted. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
Bill would not be applied without inquiry, 
or without some direct application of the 
inhabitants wherever any local Acts ex- 
isted for sanitary regulations. As to 
Liverpool, there was no analogy between 
the circumstances which affected it and 
those of London and Westminster, be- 
cause the very complicated arrangements 
existing in the latter had no parallel in 
the few local Acts which had been passed 
for Liverpool. An inquiry into the state 
of affairs in London was now on foot, and 
there was a Bill in contemplation applica- 
ble to parts of the jurisdiction of London. 


Cotoxe, SIBTHORP said, it was plain 
enough why London was omitted from the 
operation of this Bill. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government represented 
it, and he must go along, “‘jig-jogging,” 
just as his constituents pleased, or there 
would be a quarrel between them. The 
city might be full of disease, and deaths 
might occur every day in consequence of 
the want of sanitary regulations; but no- 
thing could be done to remedy it till the 
Commission made their report, and that 
would only be when the noble Lord wished 
it. He did not at all regret having divided 
the House : he had the satisfaction at least 
of having one honest man with him. But 
he could tell those hon. Gentlemen who 
were adverse to the Bill—and many of 
them were so—he had heard them since 
he came into the House expressing their 
dissatisfaction at it—that it would be too 
late to lock the stable when the steed was 
stolen—that they should have opposed it 
at once—and that not having been bold 
enough to do so, they must settle the 
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matter with their constituents. It was 
useless to apply to the noble Lord (Lord 
Morpeth) for any alteration in the Bill. He 
had every confidence in the good intentions 
of the noble head of the Woods and Fo- 
rests; but he would not be allowed to stir 
an inch unless he received the permis- 
sion of the tutor on his right (Lord John 
Russell). 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 3 (for the constitution of a 
“General Board of Health,”’ consisting of 
the First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and of such two other persons as 
Her Majesty mig!:t appoint), 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, he had 
given notice of his intention to move an 
alteration in this clause. He was not pre- 
pared, however, to move it at present, be- 
cause the Bill was in a totally different po- 
sition in consequence of the alterations 
which had been made in it. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that some central body 
should be appointed to carry out the enact- | 
ments of the Bill, the Government having 
adopted the suggestion of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) on a for- | 
mer occasion, and having assimilated the | 
machinery of the Bill to that of the Inclo- | 
sure Act. The question with respect to | 
the nature of this central body, whether it 
would be necessary to appoint a new board, 
or to extend to the operations of this Act | 
the superintendence of some body at pre- 
sent existing, was obviously for the con- 
sideration of the House. At present they 
were not ripe for the consideration of the 
question, and it appeared to him he would 
best consult the convenience of the Com- 
mittee by postponing his Amendment un- 
til the report had been presented to the 
House. He begged to ask the noble Lord, 
therefore, if it was intended to have three 
unpaid Commissioners ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE could not but re- 
gret that the Government, in acceding to 
the proposition of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Henley), with respect to the adoption of the 
machinery of the Inclosure Act, had omitted 
that clause which was most essential and 
important—namely, that which made the 
Commissioners a temporary and not a per- 
manent body. If Government wished to 
free themselves from the imputation of 
desiring to extend their patronage, and of 
putting a finger into everything, let them 
leave the affairs of each locality to be ma- 
naged by the inhabitants, and withdraw 
those Commissioners as soon as they had 
set the Bill in working order. | 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was the 


intention of Government to leave the 
clause in its present state. With respect 
to the postponement of the noble Lord’s 
Amendment, he certainly believed it was 
the best course that could be adopted 
under the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. HUME declared his conviction that 
the Bill would be useless unless a paid 
Commissioner were appointed to carry out 
its provisions. The Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests had quite enough 
to do already, without managing the af- 
fairs of the board. He would propose to 
appoint a paid Commissioner, with powers 
equal to those of the other Members of the 
board, for the others would soon relax in 
their attention to their duties. 

Mr. MILES supported the proposi- 
tion for a paid Commissioner, on the 
principle that the working of the Bill 
should be assimilated to that of the In- 


| closure Act. 


Mr. URQUHART said, he felt it his 
duty, under all the circumstances, to move 
that the clause to establish a permanent 
board be postponed. 

Mr. HUDSON was of opinion that the 
board should not be permanent nor central, 
but that the execution of the provisions of 
the Act should be left to the local bodies. 

Viscount MORPETH said, there would 
be greater inconvenience in acceding to 
the proposition than in not complying with 
it. 


The Committee divided on the question 
that the clause be postponed :—Ayes 45; 
Noes 145: Majority 100. 
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Tufnell, H. Hill, Lord M. 


Captain HARRIS moved the omission 
of the words beginning ‘‘ together with 
four other persons,” down to “ general 
Board of Health,’’ both inclusive, his ob. 
ject being to place the Board of Health 
under the exclusive superintendence of the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
instead of combining with him ‘ four such 
other persons as Her Majesty by warrant 
under Her sign-manual should be pleased 
to appoint,”’ as proposed by the clause, 

Viscount MORPETH could not assent 
to the proposed Amendment; for although 
he should, of course, do all in his power 
to eary into effect the wishes of the Legis. 
lature if it should be pleased to impose on 
him the exclusive burden of superintend- 
ing the board, still the multiplicity of fune- 
tions with which the First Commissioner 
was at present charged would render it 
impossible for him to pretend to take on 
himself fully, duly, and without the assist- 
ance of some person regularly attached to 
the board, to fulfil the duties which would 
be thus thrown upon him, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was still of opin- 
ion that the centralising character of the 
Bill was injurious. By bringing local 
grievances into one focus, the Government 
would be falling into the error of a neigh- 
bouring country, which, in consequence of 
having for years centralised everything, 
ended by centralising discontent. 
| Mr. P. HOWARD would remind the 
/hon. Gentleman, that, by one of the 
‘clauses, it was necessary that the opera- 
tions of the Act should originate with the 
local authorities, and upwards of one-tenth 
of the inhabitants. That, however, would 
'be a matter for subsequent consideration. 
| If the operation of the Bill were limited to 
| five years, like the Tithe Act, the Enclo- 
sure Act, and the Poor Law Aet, little in- 
|jury could result from centralisation. In 
/case of the sudden appearance of cholera, 
| or any violent disease, how important was 
|it that some centralising power should ex- 
ist, if it were only for the purpose of dif- 
fusing information, and preventing undue 
excitement and alarm! 

Motion withdrawn. 

Viscount MORPETH observed, that 
the Government were really anxious to col- 
lect the sense of the House on the clause, 
and, as far as was consistent with duty, to 











act upon it. He admitted that much feel- 
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ing had been expressed against a wholly 
unpaid board; but he trusted that the 
Committee would permit the clause to be 
proceeded with which affirmed the propo- 
sition that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed. They could then proceed to de- 
termine what powers ought to be entrusted 
to the local boards. 

Mr. URQUHART was of opinion that 
the Committee ought not to proceed to 
consider the subsequent provisions of the 
Bill until they had first determined on the 
formation of the central board. 

Mr. HUME said, he should be satisfied 
to have one paid Commissioner, the head 
of the Woods and Forests being respon- 
sible in that House. The Government 
must bring in a Bill for the metropolis ; it 
was impossible to do without one. He 
should like every community to carry on 
their own improvements; but when they 
neglected their duty, there should be a 
central board to point out to them what 
was necessary to be done. 

After some conversation, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it appeared 
to him to be the sense of the Committee 
that one of the Commissioners should be 

aid. It struck him, however, that there 
should be the appointing a Commissioner, 
who, holding office in the Government, 
and having a seat in the House of Lords, 
would be able to state the views of the 
Commission. It would not be right, he 
thought, that the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, and the member of 
the Commission in the House of Lords, 
should be merely mouthpieces, or that 
everything should depend on one paid 
Commissioner. The other Commissioners 
must know perfectly well what was going 
on; and if they could not enter into de- 
tails, they would not be able to defend or 
explain the decisions of the Commission. 
With this explanation, seeing the sense of 
the Committee, he would suggest that the 
present clause should stand as it did, with 
the understanding that when the Commit- 
tee came to the 6th Clause words should 
be inserted under which one of the Com- 
missioners would be paid. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP said, that as it 
was then past nine o’clock, and as the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had given an assurance that at that hour 
the Borough Elections Bill should be 
brought forward, he should move that the 
Chairman do report progress. 

Viscount MORPETH said, that after 
the opinion of the House had been so au- 
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dibly expressed, after this clause had been 
under consideration for three hours, and 
after his noble Friend’s announcement of 
his willingness to comply with the general 
feeling of the House, he trusted the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln would 
evince a wish to accommodate by not op- 
posing the passing of this one clause, after 
which the Chairman might immediately 
report progress. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he placed 
himself in the hands of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), relying entirely on his 
adherence to his promise. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that if the 
hon. and gallant Member required that the 
Chairman should report progress he felt 
bound to consent. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP: I do require it. 

The House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


BOROUGH ELECTIONS (No. 2) BILL. 

Sir J. HANMER rose to move the Se- 
cond Reading of the Borough Elections 
Bill (No. 2). He had been impelled by a 
sense of duty to bring forward this mea- 
sure, in consequence of the several cases 
that had recently come before the House 
of corrupt practices in connexion with bo- 
rough elections. To some of those cases 
he had called the attention of the House, 
as they had arisen. He alluded to the 
cases of Horsham, Harwich, Derby, and 
others. It was in consequence of a pledge 
he had given in reference to the case of 
Derby that he had brought forward this 
measure. It was not a wholly new mea- 
sure, as far as its principle was concerned. 
He had framed it on such precedents as 
the records of Parliament afforded. The 
precedent he had chiefly followed was the 
course taken by Parliament in the case of 
Sudbury, in which, however, he had made 
some alterations strictly analogous to the 
object. This was a Bill for inquiry. Par- 
liament would not part with any portion of 
its discretion; the measure was merely one 
which authorised inquiry when seats were 
declared vacant through corruption. It 
was drawn up in accordance with the ex- 
perience of the House on these matters; 
and there was therefore little necessity for 
speaking at any great length upon its pro- 
visions. But he had been asked why it 
was that he stirred in this affair; why it 
was that he, who had always disliked, and 
he hoped should ever continue to dislike 
organic changes, should have undertaken 
the proposal of such a measure as this? As 
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far as he was concerned, he had no in- 
tention to forward such changes; for he 
thought it was just and right to rest upon 
great settlements. He believed that it 
was to a disposition on the part of the 
people of this country not to disturb great 
and memorable settlements, that we owed 
no small portion of our security and pros- 
perity. He had been asked why it was 
that he, entertaining such opinions, should 
have at such a time as the present called 
the attention of the House to imperfections 
which some said were inevitable and ap- 
ong to be inherent in human nature ? 

e begged leave to say that, in 1842, 
when the noble Lord brought forward that 
most efficient and excellent Bill, of which 
he considered this to be absolutely and en- 
tirely the supplement (for it conflicted with 
it in no way whatever), Parliament did not 
say that the proposal of such a measure 
was contrary to the understanding entered 
into at the great settlement when the Re- 
form Bill was passed—Parliament did not 
then say that the proposal of a measure the 
better to prevent bribery and corruption at 
elections, was contrary to the spirit of their 
previous legislation on Parliamentary Re- 
form. And there was nothing peculiar in 
circumstances at home, whatever might be 
the condition of affairs in other parts of 
the world, to prevent them from consider- 
ing that it was just and wise to legislate 
upon the subject. He did not think that 
Parliament could wisely delay the consid- 
eration of this matter. In the preamble of 
the Bill brought in by the noble Lord in 
1842, it was asserted that bribery and cor- 
rupt practices at elections had become no- 
torious. Now that was immediately after 
a contested election of a very peculiar 
character. There had just been a great 
party contest, perhaps the most serious 
that had ever been engaged in by any 
Member of that House. Upon that occa- 
sion two questions were involved, viz., 
‘‘ who shall be Minister?’ and ‘ what 
shall be the policy of the country ?’’ Every- 
thing that could stimulate the ambition of 
men aspiring to legislate for their country 
was involved in that contest. But at the 
election which took place in 1847 there 
were no such stimulating circumstances, 
there was no such party contest. Indeed, 
there was no such party contest at all, for 
parties had disappeared. The country was 
in a calm and reasonable mood. If there 
was any party spirit whatever, it rather re- 
lated to what might be the germ of future 
combinations than to what was then dis- 
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tinetly formed. One would have supposed 
that, under such circumstances, there 
would have been little corruption, espe. 
cially after the passing of the Bill of 1849 
as it had attracted considerable attention, 
He happened to represent a very widely. 
scattered constituency, and as he had to 
employ agents (the locality which he re- 
presented extending over fifty miles), he 
went to the office for the sale of Parlia. 
mentary papers, and purchased the last six 
copies of that Act, and forwarded them to 
his agents with an intimation that it con- 
tained the whole of the instructions with 
respect to any future Parliamentary elee- 
tion. If hon. Members went into the 
library of the House and opened any of 
the Statute-books of 1842, they would 
find them open at the very place in which 
that Act was printed; at least, every time 
he had taken them in his hand, he found 
that to be the case. It would therefore be 
seen that that Act did not pass without 
attracting a great deal of attention in the 
House, and throughout the country; and 
one might have supposed that bribery 
would not thereafter be notorious; that, in 
fact, a great reformation would be the re- 
sult. But he was sorry to say, that no 
knowledge that he possessed would war- 
rant him in coming to that conclusion. He 
thought, then, that a great necessity ex- 
isted for taking effective steps to remedy 
the present corruption. To remedy that, 
he did not come forward and say, ‘* You 
must have an extension of the suffrage;” 
he did not come forward and say, ‘‘ Unless 
you make certain constitutional changes, 
you will never get rid of corruption;” but 
he did come forward and dwell upon that 
which was undoubtedly his opinion, that 
without altering the franchise at all, they 
might make very considerable reform. 
Without dwelling upon that, or upon any 
steps which Parliament might think proper 
to take, he called upon them to establish, 
by dint of this Bill, founded upon prece- 
dent, a clear and satisfactory mode of pro- 
gressive improvement. He asked them to 
inquire, when a just occasion might arise, 
into the state of Parliamentary constituen- 
cies. He asked them not to commit the 
great practical absurdity uf placing the 
greatest trust which citizens could possess, 
without the smallest inquiry, in the hands 
of persons with respect to whom they had 
had clear proof laid before them that they 
had made a very bad exercise of it. He 
asked them to do that which was practised 
for many ages in this country before the 
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revolution; for it was for a long time the 
practice of the Crown, and not the Parlia- 
ment, to inquire into the state of boroughs 
and their conduct at elections. Some Gen- 
tlemen, perhaps, would say, ‘‘ After all, 
public opinion has become clearer, more 
enlightened, and sounder upon this subject : 
and you may safely trust Parliamentary 
elections to the influence of that sound 
public opinion; you will be able to put 
down corruption without any further legis- 
lation.”” He entertained, and upon good 
grounds, a directly contrary opinion. He 
was quite certain, that unless they admin- 
istered to ‘‘ the enlightened and respect- 
able inhabitants,” of whom some people 
talked, the stimulus of a new law, and re- 
minded them, by some regular enactment, 
of the duties which they had to perform, 
they would not be able to drive away cor- 
ruption from Parliamentary elections. The 
people must be assured that there was no 
possibility of their escaping from certain 
punishment for corrupt practices, else their 
corruption would continue in full force. He 
did not deny that there was in these times 
a sound and enlightened public opinion. 
He admitted that there were 2 great many 
inhabitants in boroughs who did honestly 
and sincerely give their votes upon one 
side or the other, as they thought proper, 
and according to their views of public 
duty, and their confidence in public men. 
But then they would shrug their shoulders 
and say, ‘‘ We cannot help ourselves, there 
is a certain class of voters of whom we 


cannot get rid; they are ready at any time 
to turn the election; and their demands 


must be complied with.” Some candi- 
dates might, no doubt, be able to escape 
the net of corruption; but, with regard to 
the great majority of constituencies, he 
might assert generally that it was impos- 
sible to escape from it. Why, let them 
only consider the case of Mr. Strutt, of 
Derby. Did any man suppose'that if such 
4 Bill as this had passed before the last 
election in 1847, the friends of Mr. Strutt 
would have been compelled to commit the 
indiscretion which had forfeited his seat ? 
He did not wish to bring before the House 
the evidence adduced in any particular 
case; the proper time to do so would be 
when the Bill had been allowed to go into 
Committee. But he could not help cur- 
sorily noticing a return made for Lincoln. 
A gentleman who, by dint of great energy 
and industry, had raised himself to a posi- 
tion which justified his aspiring to repre- 
sent the city in which he dwelt, was re- 
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turned to the present Parliament as a col- 
league of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite, the Member for Lincoln (Colonel 
Sibthorp). He appeared to him to be a 
Gentleman in every way qualified to fulfil 
the important duties which that position 
devolved upon him. But it appeared upon 
examination before the Committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the validity of his return, 
that he (Mr. Seeley) was guilty of bribery. 
His partner in trade was examined, and he 
frankly stated to the Committee that it 
was impossible to have been returned other- 
wise than by bribery and treating; that 
such was the whole system of election at 
Lincoln. There was another case, that of 
Bewdley, which also exhibited in clear co- 
lours the present system of bribery and 
corruption. It appeared that, at the last 
two elections, bribery and treating were 
carried on to an enormous extent; bills 
for thousands and thousands of gallons of 
ale, at every public-house in the borough, 
were laid before the Committee. Every 
public-house was opened; voters were 
forcibly carried away; and rioting was 
carried on to a serious extent. The 
various candidates appeared to have made 
arrangements previous to the election as 
to the disposal of armies of navigators, to 
render them aid in “ carrying the day.” 
He could not then imagine how any Mem- 
ber in that House could think of opposing 
further legislation upon this subject. He 
was sure it was the interest of every one 
in that House to pass a measure having a 
tendency to put down such disgraceful 
scenes as those to which he had slightly 
referred. He could safely state that he 
could produce evidence for the purpose of 
proving that the return of many of the 
most honoured names in that House would 
not have been worth four days’ purchase, 
if inquiry had been made into the conduct 
at their elections; their compulsory vica- 
rious compliance with the prevailing system 
of corruption must at once have ejected 
them from the House had their returns 
been opposed. It was the personal inte- 
rest, then, of every man, be his political 
opinions what they might, to join in put- 
ting an end to the present state of things. 
He would not detain the House further. 
He asked the House to affirm the principle 
of this Bill, which rested entirely upon 
precedent, and which he had brought for- 
ward not on any private grounds, but 
merely from a sense of public duty. 
Should the House consent to the second 
reading of the Bill, he should be very 
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happy, in Committee, to give the most 
careful and respectful attention to any 
suggestion that might be made for its im- 
provement by any hon. Member. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP opposed the Mo- 
tion. Lincoln cathedral had been attacked 
in that House the other night, and Lincoln 
city was to be attacked that night. But 
one humble representative of that city 
stood before the House and the country, 
fearless of whatever charges might be 
made against him as the representative of 
the city, and equally fearless of any charge 
that might be made against that Church. 
The hon. Member who brought forward 
this Bill was formerly Member for Hull. 
Why the hon. Member was so no longer he 
would not say. The hon. Gentleman had, 
however, addressed the Hull constituency 
as a Conservative candidate, promising to 
protect their vested interests, and never to 
be backward in giving an explanation of 
his Parliamentary conduct. The hon. 


Member never went there again. The 
hon. Member had also represented Shrews- 
bury. He had not gone there again, per- 
haps for the very same cause. He was 
now the representative of the Flint bo- 
roughs; and it was to be hoped that the 


result would be as satisfactory to his con- 
stituents as to the hon. Gentleman him- 
self. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had given way to the hon. 
Member; why, he (Colonel Sibthorp) knew 
not, unless it was that the noble Lord’s 
own election proceedings had raised a 
fellow feeling on his part. The noble 
Lord had, during his Parliamentary career, 
represented Tavistock four times, Devon- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Bandon Bridge 
and Stroud once each, and the city of 
London twice, and as it was said, similes 
similibus gaudent. This similarity per- 
haps influenced the noble Lord in giving 
way on this occasion. [‘* Question !”’] The 
hon. Gentleman who called ‘‘ Question,” 
was in a similar position himself, and the 
subject was therefore disagreeable to him. 
But for his own part he could say— 
“ Let the galled jade wince, 
My withers are unwrung.” 

Under this Bill it was intended to appoint 
Commissioners, who were, no doubt, as 
usual, to be paid, and paid very extrava- 
gantly; and, as he was reminded by an 
hon. Friend near him, they were to get 
travelling expenses in addition. A man 
who left his business to vote could not get 
sixpence for expenses without being ac- 
cused of bribery; while these Commis- 
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sioners would have their five guineas g 
day and expenses. They would, no doubt, 
be appointed at the recommendation of 
the hon. Member himself, As far as he 
was concerned, he did not care how soon 
one of these Commissioners went to any of 
the respectable firms who held his books, 
and who acted as his agents, or to any of 
the labouring men in his neighbourhood; 
they would find that he never bribed, and 
never would bribe. He might perhaps re. 
ceive a visit from one of these gentlemen 
at his own house; but if he did, he hoped 
that he would act as any man of British 
spirit would act, and kick him out. He 
was never guilty of bribery, but he paid 
the legal expenses of his elections, and he 
hoped that the hon. Member could say the 
same. He wished to know why the Go. 
vernment had not themselves brought for. 
ward a measure for checking bribery. He 
believed, however, that they had come to 
an understanding with the hon. Member, 
When a man changed from one side to the 
other— when a professed Conservative, 
aye, and a member of the Conservative 
Club, left his party without any justifiable 
cause, as far as he Colonel Sibthorp) could 
see—he could not help suspecting such a 
man of being not very settled in his opin- 
ions and views. He wanted to know what 
was the necessity for this proposed inquiry? 
What were the expectations of the hon, 
Member in bringing forward this measure? 
He would not say that the hon. Baronet 
expected a commissionership for himself; 
bnt did he not expect one for some rela- 
tive, or friend, or supporter? As he 
thought it best to take the most direct 
mode of opposing the progress of so objec- 
tionable a measure, he should beg to move 
as an Amendment that the Bill be read 
second time that day six months, believing 
as he did, that it was an absurd, ridiculous, 
and inquisitorial measure, and one that 
ought never to be allowed to pass through 
any House of Commons. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD said, he should 
not have trespassed upon the House if he 
had not heard the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Hanmer) say that he had based this Bill 
upon @ principle recognised by that House. 
But he thought that the House in these 
cases did not act without having a special 
report from the Committee; and he found 
that, in the case of Sudbury, the Com- 
mittee had reported that gross and syste- 
matic bribery had existed there, and re- 
commended that a Bill should be brought 
in for the disfranchisement of the borough, 
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and that in the meantime no writ should | House for this Bill. There was a body of 


be issued. That report had been approved 
by the House; and consequently Sudbury 
had been, in his opinion, most properly 
disfranchised. But what had the hon. 
Member (Sir J. Hanmer) proposed? In 
the first place, he dealt with five or six 
boroughs—[An Hon. Member: Nine]— 
the number was of no importance—not 
one of which had been recommended by 
the Committee to be disfranchised. That 
was a broad distinction between the prac- 
tice of the House and the principle involv- 
ed in the Bill of the hon. Member; and 
there was, moreover, a clause in the Bill 
which gave it a prospective operation, as 
to all boroughs in which a Committee 
should report that corrupt practices exist- 
ed, whether that report contained a re- 
commendation of disfranchisement or not. 
If a Committee reported that there was 
reason to believe that systematic corrup- 
tion existed in a borough, such a special 
report would justify the House in investi- 
gating the subject, and in punishing those 
who had been guilty of the practices; and 
if any corrupt practices were brought home 
to the sitting Member, that was a ground 
for vacating his seat. Upon this ground 
he had voted that the freemen of Yarmouth 


should be disfranchised; and, on the same 
principle, the other night he had voted 
with the minority on the question of the 
issue of a writ for the borough of Hor- 


sham. There was a broad distinction be- 
tween these cases and the principle which 
the hon. Member had adopted in his Bill. 
First, the Committee investigated the 
charges of corrupt practices brought be- 
fore it, and decided whether, as in the 
case of Sudbury, the evidence justified a 
special report; and, on the other hand, if 
the evidence was not sufficient, the Legis- 
lature might empower Commissioners to 
investigate the matter themselves. The 
practical result of this Bill would be, that 
in every instance where there was a report 
made to the House that a seat was vacated 
on account of corrupt practices, the House, 
deciding judicially, would be bound by the 
report of a Commissioner sent down to in- 
vestigate the case; the House delegating 
to a hired Commissioner the important 
duty of saying whether or no every bo- 
rough in the kingdom was to be deprived 
of the highest right a borough could en- 
Joy. His (Mr. Hildyard’s) own conviction 
was, that there was something more than a 
detestation of the offence of bribery mixed 
up with the sympathy exhibited in the 





Gentlemen maintaining that the small bo- 
roughs ought not to have the right of 
electing Members; and those Gentlemen 
knew the difficulty of accomplishing their 
object — they remembered the solemn 
pledge of the noble Lord, that the Reform 
Bill was to be a final measure, and they 
wished to pass a Bill which might one day 
be abused, for he had known times when 
political power was most grossly abused, 
and such times might come again. He 
thought it would be much better that they 
should see the laws already possessed car- 
ried into execution, instead of being con- 
stantly engaged in making new ones. He 
believed the effect of such a measure as 
this would be to relieve the Committees of 
this House, which were at present working 
well, from the responsibility that now 
pressed upon them; and that they would 
be transferring their authority from their 
own tribunal to a paid Commission, who 
were to rove from one place to another. 
These, however, were details; but he op- 
posed the Bill on the principle that the 
Election Committees were bound, if they 
saw ground to believe that corruption ex- 
isted in any given place, to pursue the in- 
quiry to its full extent, and report upon it 
to the House. 

Mr. HUDSON objected to the Bill, on 
the grounds which his hon. and learned 
Friend had stated. He remembered an 
inquiry such as this Bill proposed, which 
took place in a borough with which he 
was connected. In that case the inquiry 
lasted seven weeks: the Government paid 
the expenses on both sides; and after cost- 
ing the country some 6,000/. or 7,0001., a 
large blue book was produced, but no other 
result whatever. The hon. Baronet only 
proposed that the expense of the prosecu- 
tion should be paid by the Crown; but he 
was at a loss to understand why the ex- 
penses of the defence, falling, as it other- 
wise would do, for the most part, upon 
very poor persons, should not be equally 
defrayed by the Crown. And, after all, 
was the House itself so pure that it could 
go honourably into the present inquiry? 
He knew that various appliances were 
used towards hon. Members, in order to 
support the Government, which he con- 
sidered to be as much acts of corruption 
as the electors receiving bribes from can- 
didates. When he had the honour of a 
seat on the other side of the House, he 
knew that various little appointments were 
put in his way; but since he sat on this 
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side of the House none had been offered 
him. If this Bill were, therefore, to pass, 
he hoped the Government would give an 
assurance that, henceforth their patron- 
age would be dispensed without reference 
to party. Besides, the hon. Member for 
Montrose had a Bill on the Notice-book 
that was intended to remedy these defects; 
and he thought it would be better to sus- 
pend this measure till they saw the fate of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Bill. He opposed 
the measure because he thought it would 
lead to expense without any practical re- 
sult; and if it should pass a second read- 
ing, he gave notice that he would move 
in Committee that the expense of the de- 
fendants should be paid, as well as the 
expenses of the prosecutors. 

Mr. HUME said, if the House gave 
him fair reason to hope that his Bill would 
be carried, he should not press the present 
one, for he was satisfied that his measure 
would put an end to a large portion of the 
corruption that now existed. But that 
was not the question before the House, but 
rather whether the House would enforce its 
own standing orders and the laws that had 
been passed against bribery; and he 
thought it was unfair to attack the Govern- 
ment for supporting this Bill, because in 
doing so they only supported the character 
and dignity of the House. 

Mr. JOHN STUART called upon the 
Government to explain why they had aban- 
doned the Horsham Bill, amidst loud and im- 
patient cries of ‘‘ Divide!’’ The hon. Gen- 
tleman, finding it impossible to proceed, 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. DISRAELI could not exactly 
agree with the noble Lord. There were 
explanations to be given before the Bill 
could be passed, which the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir J. Hanmer) seemed to 
imagine might be passed over; but he 
could not forget that a Bill had been 
brought forward with regard to the bo- 
rough of Horsham, if not by the Prime 
Minister, at least with his sanction, and 
that it had been subsequently withdrawn. 
Surely the House had a right to expect 
that some explanation would be given why 
that Bill had been abandoned—why that 
Bill, oceasioned, it was said, by circum- 
stances of a very extraordinary nature, 
and brought forward by an authority of 
great consequence, should suddenly, and in 
&@ manner so mysterious, be absorbed in 
the project of law of a Gentleman who had 
described himself as a ‘‘ private Member 
of Parliament,’’ though he (Mr. Disraeli) 
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was at a loss clearly to understand what 
that character meant. But when Her Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers did not condescend to 
enter into the slightest particulars of ex. 
planation—and when, upon the first ocea. 
sion that a single critical observation was 
offered from a Gentleman so eminently 
qualified to give his opinion upon sucha 
subject, he was met by the most crude 
and unmeaning clamour—he had a right 
to say it was not unreasonable to move the 
adjournment of the debate. The Bill of 
the hon. Baronet, if not of a very impor: 
tant character, was at least a very ambi- 
tious one; and he did not think it ought to 
pass sub silentio. He therefore protested 
against the manner in which the observa: 
tions of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr, 
Stuart) had been received; and he re. 
peated that the House had a right to ex. 
pect from the Government some explana- 
tion of the circumstances under which the 
Bill relating to the borough of Horsham 
had been allowed to drop. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was very 
difficult for him to say what were the cir- 
cumstances which the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, and the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who preceded him, wished 
to have explained. He (Lord J. Russell) 
thought, that upon former occasions, when 
the Bill with regard to the borough of 
Horsham was before the House, repeated 
explanations had been given of the reasons 
for deferring the measure. They were so 
extremely similar now, that he would state 
again what was the position of that Bill, 
and the position of the present measure. 
When the House decided that the writ 
should be suspended, he was asked by se- 
veral Members, both among those who 
agreed with the suspension, and those who 
did not, to introduce a Bill upon the sub- 
ject himself. He consented; but after- 
wards there were other writs, especially 
Derby, suspended, and special reports 
made. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Flint boroughs undertook to bring in 8 
Bill with regard to Derby and other bo- 
roughs, and one of the remedies he pro- 
posed was inquiry by a commission. On 
consideration it appeared to him better 
that there should be only one mode of in- 
quiry for these cases, instead of two. Hav- 
ing taken a part for five-and-twenty years 
in inquiries relative to corrupt boroughs, 
he knew very well that after Committees 
of-the House of Commons, and the House 
itself, were satisfied that bribery prevailed 
to a great extent, and that disfranchise- 
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ment ought.to follow, the evidence failed 
to prove a sufficient case of delinquency to 
satisfy the House of Lords, and the Dis- 
franchising Bill was thrown out. It was 
evident that the same mode of inquiry was 
very likely to fail if it was resorted to; and 
therefore his hon. Friend proposed another 
mode of inquiry, which had been adopted in 
the case of Sudbury—an inquiry by Com- 
missioners. When it was adopted in that 
instance, it was so far successful that both 
Houses agreed to act upon the evidence 
produced. Seeing this was the case, he 
deferred his plan to the inquiry proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman, which he (Lord J. 
Russell) considered was the best. There 
was nothing very mysterious in the mat- 
ter; and if the House of Commons should 
think fit to reject this Bill, he should pro- 
ceed with the one which he had proposed, 
which he did not consider so good, but 
from the working of which, notwithstand- 
ing, he trusted some useful results would 
flow. With regard to the impatience of 
the House: when the hon. and learned 
Member addressed it, he believed that it 
arose from the lateness of the hour, the 
House being anxious to come to a decision. 
He considered that it was desirable that 
some decision should ‘be come to, because 
the writs had been in two or three cases 
suspended. If the House decided that 
the principle of this Bill was good, that 
would be a fair reason for continuing the 
suspension of the writs; but if the House 
came to a contrary decision, there would 
be a good constitutional reason for issuing 
them. He trusted that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not persevere in his opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HENLEY was not surprised at 
the course taken by his hon. Friend. He 
must also say, that he considered that the 
course taken by the Government was 
hardly fair. It was not a usual thing to 
establish a sweeping commission to exa- 
mine into allegations made against eight 
or nine boroughs, and that without a suffi- 
cient amount of evidence before them to 
justify such a proceeding. The Commit- 
tees which unseated the Members did not, 
in any one case, recommend the institu- 
tion of further proceedings. Taking all 
these facts into his consideration, he must 
say, that the hon. Member for Newark was 
not to be censured for the course he had 
pursued. He had but claimed his un- 
doubted privilege. Seeing himself cla- 
moured down by the immediate supporters 
of the Government, the only course left to 
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his hon. Friend was, an adjournment of the 


debate. 


the adjournment. 
The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned: — Ayes 69; 
Noes 215: Majority 146. 
The House also divided on the question 
that the Bill be now read a second time :— 
Ayes 198; Noes 85: 


He would support the Motion for 


Majority 113. 
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Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pugh, D. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 


Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 


Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C. 
Towneley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B.M. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, W. 
Bernard, Viset. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bremridge, R. 


Chichester, Lord J. L. 


Christy, S. 

Clive, H. B. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H, C. 


Cotton, hon. W. H. 8S. 


Disraeli, B 
Dundas, G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Fuller, A. E. 


Galway, Visct. 
Godson, R. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Henley, J. W. 


Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 


Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 


Jones, Sir W. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mandeville, Viset. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Masterman, J, 


Miles, W. 


Napier, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Neeld, J. 
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Newdegate, ©. N. Stuart, H. 
Newport, Visct. 

Newry & Morne, Visct. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 

Packe, C. W. 


Thompson, Ald. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. Verney, Sir. W. 
Pennant, hon. Col. Villiers, hon. F, W. 6, 
Prime, R. Vivian, J. E. 

Repton, G. W. J. Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Scott, hon. F. Waddington, H. S. 
Smyth, J. G. Worcester, Marg. of 
Somerset, Capt. Wortley, rt. hon. J. §, 
Spooner, R. TELLERS, 
Stafford, A. Sibthorp, Col. 
Stanley, E. Hudson, G. 


Bill read a second time. 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL moved 
the Second Reading of the Encumbered 
Estates (Ireland) Bill, and proposed that 
the Bill should be now read a second 
time without discussion, and committed 


pro formd. The debate to be taken on 


the Bill again going into Committee. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that, owing 
to the extreme and paramount importance 
of a measure for facilitating the sale of en- 
cumbered estates in Ireland, he was anx- 
ious, before the Motion passed, to obtain 
an assurance from Government, without 
which they could not proceed with safety, 
and he was induced to do so from the pe- 
culiar position in which the House found 
itself with regard to the measure. The 
House could not forget that it was intro- 
duced into the other House nearly at the 
commencement of the Session, and that it 
had been allowed to fall asleep for several 
months. He had on more than one ocea- 
sion pressed the Government with regard 
to the progress of the Bill, and had re- 
ceived the assurance of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, that it would 
be immediately proceeded with in the 
other House of Parliament. Little pro- 
gress was made in it, however, till last 
week, when, to the surprise of every Mem- 
ber of that House, within three days, it 
was recommitted, read a third time, and 
passed, and brought down to that House 
—thus showing what appeared to be un- 
necessary delay in the first instance, and 
precipitate haste in the next. He must 
say, also, that he thought it a most un- 
usual course with regard to a Bill involving 
intricate questions of law, and especially 
of Chancery law, which had been under 
the consideration of the House of Lords 
for three or four months—a House where 
all the eminent law authorities had seats— 
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that after it had left that House only three 
or four days, it should now be proposed to 
be read a second time and committed pro 
forma, with the view of introducing altera-~ 
tions into it in order to obviate the strong 
objections which the Solicitor General en- 
tertained to the Bill as it then stood. 
What he (Lord Lincoln) wanted was an 
assurance that the Government were pre- 
pared with the amendments which they 
were desirous of inserting in the Bill. His 
reason for asking that assurance was this. 
He did not say it with any taunt, but he 
could not help recollecting that a similar 
course was taken with the Health of Towns 
Bill to that which was now proposed with 
regard to this Bill, the consequence of 
which had been a delay of six weeks; and 
though from the early period at which that 
Bill had been committed pro forméd, the 
subsequent delay might not operate as an 
impediment to its passing, he did fear that, 
if the same course was pursued in this 
instance, another Session of Parliament 
would pass without legislation on this sub- 
ject, or, what was worse, they would have 
to be contented with crude legislation. He 
wished, then, to know if the Government 
were prepared with their Amendment, be- 
cause, if not, the result might be that the 
Bill would be hung up for six weeks—that 
then the Bill would be laid on the table 
perhaps in an entirely new form, and then 
they would be told either to proceed imme- 
diately with its consideration, or else be 
compelled to oppose it altogether. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL begged to say, in 
answer to the noble Lord, that the Solicitor 
General had prepared his Amendments; 
but these having, like the Bill itself, to be 
submitted to various persons, he had not 
got them in the exact form in which he 
might introduce them. He assured the 
noble Lord, however, that they would be 
received in a very short time, and then the 
House would have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the Bill in its amended shape. 
He thought the noble Lord must know 
that this was by no means a simple subject 
to deal with, and that it was of great im- 
portance to make the measure efficient for 
its purpose, so as to Be attorneys 
having an opportunity of vexing those who 
were in possession of encumbered pro- 
perty.— Bill read a second time. 


SLAVE TRADE COMMITTEE. 
On the Order of the Day for further pro- 
ceeding on the question that Mr. Cardwell 
be added to this Committee, 
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Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he should withdraw his objection to the in- 
sertion of Mr. Cardwell’s name. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that nothing 
could have been more courteous than the 
manner in which the noble Lord had ob- 
jected to the addition of his name; but he 
hoped that the noble Lord would also with- 
draw the observations which he had made 
respecting the interest which the mer- 
chants of Liverpool had in the continuance 
of the slave trade. The truth was, that 
no persons were so much interested in the 
abolition of the slave trade as the mer- 
chants connected with the port of Liver- 
pool, as it was the only chance they had 
of seeing legitimate commerce flourish in 
Africa. 

Viscount PALMERSTON regretted 
that, having stated what he believed to be 
the fact, he could not unsay what he had 
previously said. Could the hon. Member 
for Liverpool deny that from that port were 
exported a vast quantity of those commo- 
dities which were exchanged for slaves on 
the coast of Africa ? 

Mr. CARDWELL did not mean to 
deny that exports were made from Liver- 

ool, which, after passing through the 

ands of merchants in some part or other 
of the globe, were appropriated to some 
improper purpose. He must hesitate in 
allowing his name to be added till the noble 
Lord should assure him that he meant to 
convey no imputation. 

The Ear of LINCOLN said, the noble 
Lord had stated that the Members for Li- 
verpool were not competent persons to be 
appointed Members of this Committee. The 
noble Lord had been twice an unsuccessful 
candidate for the representation of Liver- 
pool: had he been successful he could not, 
on his own principle, have held his present 
office. 

Viscount PALMERSTON would re- 
mind the noble Lord that in that House 
there were many unsuccessful candidates. 
If the noble Lord had been an unsuccessful 
candidate, it was not in Liverpool, but in 
his own county. The noble Lord was cer- 
tainly mistaken in supposing he had been 
an unsuccessful candidate for Liverpool. 
Many electors of Liverpool had done him 
the honour to put him up; but he had de- 
clined being a candidate. Had he been 
elected, he should have felt it his duty to 
decline sitting for that city in preference 
to the borough which he now represented. 

Mr. GLADSTONE had hoped the noble 
Lord would have been prepared, if not to 
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withdraw, at least to qualify his statement. 
He was right, in point of fact, that goods 
which entered into the slave trade did pass 
through Liverpool. But the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway Company, or the por- 
ters in the docks, might be inculpated on 
the same principle. Though Liverpool 


was the medium through which those 
goods passed, it was scarcely fair that such 
an imputation should go forth as the noble 
Lord had apparently sanctioned. 

The name of Mr. CarpweLL was added 
to the Committee. 

The House adjourned about Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 19, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BiLLs.—Reported.—Assignment of 
Ecclesiastical Districts. 

3* and passed;—Insolvent Debtors (India); Maxwell's 
Restitution. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Bishop of Winchester, 
from the Clergy, Gentry, and Others, of Thursley, Amp- 
field, and other Places, against the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill.—By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from the Members 
of several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Manchester Unity, for an Extension of the Benefit 
Societies Act to that Order.—From the Subscribers and 
Managers of several Charitable Institutions in Leeds, to 
be relieved from the Payment of Legacy Duty on Be- 
quests made to them.—By Earl Grey, Lord Hatherton, 
and the Bishop of Durham, from a great number of 
Places in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, 
in favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By the Earl of 
Yarborough, from the Members of the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists of Louth, Carlton, and several other 
Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
days.—By the Earl of Haddington, from the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Dunbar, against the Test required 
from Professors in the Universities in Scotland; also for Im- 
provement of the Present System of Parochial Education, 
Scotland.—By Lord Stanley, from the Clergy and Laity 
of the Church of England, for an Alteration of the Law 
respecting Confirmation of Bishops.—From the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of the City of Edinburgh, for a 
Revision of the Excise Laws.—From the Ministers and 
Elders of the City of Glasgow, and from the Parochial 
Board of Govan, in the County of Lanark, against the 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—From the Same, against the 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—From the Com- 
missioners of Supply, of the County of Renfrew, for a 
Trigonometrical Survey of Scotland.—From the Manu- 
facturing Districts of South Lancashire, in favour of 
Vote by Ballot and Extension of the Suffrage. 


PRESENTATION TO CROWN LIVINGS. 


The Bisnop of LLANDAFF rose, in 
pursuance of the notice he had given, to 
move— 

“An humble Address to Her Majesty, praying 
that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
consent to the Introduction of a Bill for limiting 
the time during which Church Benefices in the 
Gift of the Crown may be kept vacant.” 


In presenting himself before their Lord- 
ships to call their attention to a subject 
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which he deemed of very great importance, 
he would beg to remind their Lordships 
that he had not often ventured to address 
them. He mentioned this circumstance, 
not in order to waste their Lordships’ time 
by claiming their indulgence on that ac. 
count, but in order that their Lordships 
might judge, by the infrequency of his ap. 
pearance before them, of the great impor- 
tance which he attached to the subject to 
which he was about to direct their Lord- 
ships’ attention. He brought this matter 
before their Lordships in the performance 
of an important duty which devolved upon 
him from the station in which he was 
placed; and he felt he should be derogat- 
ing from that duty if he did not lay the 
subject before their Lordships. The mat- 
ter to which he wished to direct their 
Lordships’ attention was the delay which 
by law was now permitted to take place in 
the presentation to livings in the gift of 
the Crown. Those presentations might at 
present be delayed for an indefinite period 
—this was the privilege, and it was by no 
means an enviable privilege, which was 
now exercised by the servants of the Crown, 
and of the exercise of which he had to 
complain. He was happy to say, that the 
ease which he was about to bring before 
them involved no charges either of unsound 
doctrine or of improper or immoral con- 
duct; but it was nevertheless one which 
deserved their Lordships’ most serious at- 
tention. The rev. gentleman, to whose 
case he was about to direct their Lordships’ 
attention, was a gentleman of sound doc- 
trine, of amiable character, and of good 
life; and the only reason he had for object- 
ing to the presentation was, that the rev. 
presentee did not possess a sufficient know- 
ledge of the Welsh language. His diocese 
included the whole of Monmouthshire and 
a good part of Glamorganshire. Now, in 
Monmouthshire the Welsh language had 
nearly died out; but such was not the case 
in Glamorganshire—at least not in the 
whole of the county. In many parishes 
the English prevailed greatly over the 
Welsh language, consequently there could 
be no difficulty as regarded language with 
respect to the presentation to those bene- 
fices; in many parishes both languages 
were spoken; and in a few parishes, situate 
in the hilly districts, the Welsh language 
exclusively prevailed. There were also 
many parishes in which the use, of Welsh 
partially prevailed. The use of the two 
languages existed* in various parishes in 
every conceivable degree, so that no gene- 
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ral rule as to the knowledge of the Welsh 
language required in a clergyman to be 

resented to a parish could be laid down. 

ach parish must be a rule to itself. The 
only possible method by which it could be 
ascertained whether or not an individual 
presented to a Welsh living was qualified 
to take charge of it, was bv consulting 
with persons conversant with the country, 
as to the language spoken in the district, 
and then by examining the presentee as to 
his knowledge of the language. In those 
districts in which Welsh was the vernacular 
Janguage, a mere grammatical knowledge 
of Welsh was not sufficient to enable the 

resentee to perform the duties of a pastor. 
With a merely grammatical knowledge of 
Welsh it would be impossible that he could 
exercise that influence over his flock which 
every clergyman ought to exercise. It 
would be ridiculous for a foreigner, pos- 
sessed of a mere grammatical knowledge 
of English, to attempt to address an Eng- 
lish rustic congregation; and it was equally 
ridiculous for a person possessed of a mere 
grammatical knowledge of Welsh to at- 
tempt to address a Welsh rustic congrega- 
tion. The case which he had to submit to 


their Lordships was the following :—In the 


month of June last, the parish of Llanilid, 
in Glamorganshire, the gross annual value 
of which had been returned at 2501., be- 
came vacant. The population amounted 
to 300 souls. He soon afterwards was in- 
formed that Mr. Taynton, one of his clergy, 
who had resided some time in his diocese, 
and a gentleman whom he much esteemed, 
had been appointed to this living by the 
Lord Chancellor. He knew that Mr. Tayn- 
ton was not a native Welshman, but that 
he had preached occasionally in Welsh; 
and in announcing to him (the Bishop of 
Llandaff) that he had been presented to 
the living by the Lord Chancellor, he re- 
minded him that he had delivered Welsh ser- 
mons, and expressed a hope that on that ac- 
count he should be considered qualified. But 
this parish was situated in the hilly district, 
and he therefore wrote to Mr. Taynton, in- 
forming him it would be necessary that he 
should be examined as to his knowledge of 
the Welsh language. He then requested 
the rural dean to go to the parish, and 
make inquiries, and to report whether or 
not he thought that a person not versed in 
the Welsh language could take charge of 
that parish with effect. He had received 
the report of that gentleman, and he found, 
as he expected, that a colloquial knowledge 
of the Welsh language was absolutely ne- 
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cessary to a proper performance of the du- 
ties of the parish. That gentleman, in his 
report, distinctly stated that he considered 
it a clear case for examination. Simul- 
taneously with that a memorial was sent 
to him from the parish, drawn up by the 
churchwardens, and numerously signed, 
expressing their anxiety to have a clergy- 
man acquainted with the Welsh language. 
He, in consequence, informed Mr. Taynton 
that it would be necessary for him to sub- 
mit to an examination as to his knowledge 
of Welsh. Mr. Taynton wrote to him, ex- 
pressing a hope that, as he had heretofore 
preached in Welsh, under the authority of 
the bishop, that would be deemed sufficient; 
private circumstances, however, could not 
be permitted to sway his opinion. He 
seemed to be much disappointed and dis- 
tressed, and requested to be allowed some 
days to consider whether or not he would 
submit to the examination. He afterwards 
proposed an arrangement. Mr. Griffiths, 
a Welshman, the incumbent of a parish in 
which English was generally spoken, pro- 
posed that his patron should give to Mr. 
Taynton his living, if the Lord Chancellor 
would present Mr. Griffiths to the living to 
which he had presented Mr. Taynton; to this 
arrangement he (the Bishop of Llandaff) had 
given his full concurrence; he waited for 
some time, but after finding that the con- 
sent of the Lord Chancellor had not been, 
and could not be obtained to this arrange- 
ment, he, in the month of October last, 
took the liberty of writing to the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject. No notice 
whatever was taken of that letter; he had 
not even received an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of it from his Lordship’s pri- 
vate secretary. He had then communi- 
cated with Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Taynton. 
A long correspondence ensued, but no 
consent was given by the Lord Chancellor 
to the proposed arrangement, which would 
have satisfied all parties, and would have 
been highly beneficial to the vacant parish. 
It had been kept vacant now nearly a 
twelvemonth. No respectable curate could 
be appointed under this uncertainty, as he 
would be liable to be turned out as soon as 
the vacancy might be filled. Thus the 
greatest possible injury was inflicted on 
the Church; and as the law now stood, 
there was no remedy, for the appointment 
depended absolutely on the will of the 
Lord Chaneellor. In this district, too, 
the delay became an enormous evil, for 
there the prevalence of dissent was so 
great, that it required the greatest efforts. 
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of the Church to make head against 
the stream. Again, in the parish of St. 
Andrew, a vacancy having occurred, he 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor relative to 
the appointment of a person capable of 
preaching and conversing in Welsh; and 
some time afterwards a gentleman from 
Kent called upon him to know if he 
would institute him to the living. He 
(the Bishop of Llandaff) held some con- 
versation with the gentleman, and he 
found that he had never been in the 
country before, and that he knew nothing 
of the Welsh language, except what he 
had learned from his dictionary. He (the 
Bishop of Llandaff) told him that if he 
would submit to a viva voce examination 
in the Welsh language, he would abide by 
the decision of the examiners as to his fit- 
ness on the score of language. The gen- 
tleman observed, that he would employ a 
eurate who understood the Welsh lan- 
guage, and, in the meantime, endeavour 
to master it himself. However, that course 
was contrary to the principle which he (the 
Bishop of Llandaff) had Jaid down for his 
guidance—viz., never to institute a person 
to a living who was incompetent on any 
ground to perform the duties. The clergy 
of his diocese certainly did not bask in the 
sunshine of the Crown pleasure. When 
there was a vacancy in a Crown living in 
that diocese, the Minister of the Crown 
might easily learn from the bishop, whe- 
ther it required a pastor conversant with 
the Welsh language; but here the Lord 
Chancellor, even when informed of the fact 
by the bishop, took no notice of the infor- 
mation. He seemed to regard the patron- 
age as a perquisite of office, to be exer- 
cised in gratifying a friend or a political 
adherent, without the slightest regard to 
the improvement of the people. Instead 
of being an auxiliary to the bishop, he be- 
came an adversary. He (the Bishop of 
Llandaff) did not bring this conduct as a 
charge against all the dispensers of Crown 
patronage: the benefices at the disposal 
of the First Lord of the Treasury were, he 
believed, generally given with a view to 
the benefit of the parish, and to reward 
deserving clergymen, recommended by him 
to the Crown, and awaiting the sanction of 
the Crown. But in these Chancellor’s liv- 
ings, no such communication took place. 
It was an arbitrary act of the Chancellor 
alone, irresponsible, and uncontrollable. 
It seemed to him an anomaly that, whilst 
in all the other appointments of the Crown 
there was some sign of the Royal pleasure, 
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such as either the sign-manual attached 
to the document, or the Privy Seal, in the 
presentation to what are called Chancellor’s 
livings there was no mark of the sort, no 
signature, no evidence whatever of the 
Royal pleasure having been taken. The 
whole thing was done by the Lord Chan. 
cellor, in the name indeed of the Queen, 
but without even consulting her; for he 
felt perfectly sure that the honoured Mo. 
ther of a Prince of Wales would never 
give her sanction to any measure which 
offered an indignity to a bishop of Wales, 
or an insult to the Welsh people. It was 
a grievance most galling and mortifying to 
the clergy of that country, where the liy- 
ings were generally poor, that if anything 
a little better than ordinary fell vacant, it 
was given to a stranger, instead of being 
bestowed as a reward to some one who 
had laboured long and well in that im- 
poverished Chureh. The object of his 
Motion was to guard against the recur. 
rence of the evils of which he complain- 
ed, and to correct, as far as possible, 
those which at present existed. If some 
remedy were not speedily adopted, the 
whole country would ring with the com- 
plaints of the manner in which the Church 
patronage of the Crown was dispensed in 
Wales. Should any opposition be made 
by the noble and learned Lord to his Mo- 
tion, he would not press it; but certainly in 
his view of the case—which view he had 
endeavoured to impress on their Lordships 
—the matter of which he complained was 4 
great and growing grievance, that loudly 
ealled for some remedy, though what that 
remedy should be he did not take upon 
himself to say. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in the notice which the right rev. Prelate 
had given, and in the Motion he had made, 
he proposed to remedy what he stated to 
be an inconvenience in the present state of 
the law arising from the Crown not being 
limited within a certain period of time to 
present to livings in its gift. But the right 
rev. Prelate’s speech had nothing whatever 
to do with that subject. It related entirely 
to the more or less degree of knowledge of 
the Welsh language possessed by persons 
instituted to liyings in his diocese. The 
right rev. Prelate then referred to vacant 
livings in his diocese, which he complained 
of not having been filled up. But the first 
vacancy to which he had referred oceurred 
in June last; and in July a party presented 
to this living had applied to him to be in- 
stituted. In that case, then, the vacancy 
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had only lasted one month; in the second 
case the vacancy had occurred in January 
jast, and in the month of April following 
the party appointed to the living applied to 
the right rev. Prelate to be instituted; but 
the right rev. Prelate had not said that he 
had instituted those parties. But what 
had that to do with the proposal to limit 
the period of time within which the Crown 
could appoint to livings in its gift? By an 
extraordinary combination of error, the 
right reverend Prelate had at once invaded 
the prerogative of the Crown, and thrown 
overboard the privileges of Parliament: He 
proposed that the Crown should be limited 
as to the period within which it was to make 
a presentation, and for that purpose he pro- 

sed an address should be presented for a 
Bill. For what—in what respect—he had 
not told their Lordships. It was the pre- 
rogative of the Crown to present to these 
livings ; it was the prerogative of the 
Crown if a Bill were brought in, to dissent 
from the proposition of the Bill; but by a 
happy contrivance of the Parliament and 
the law, it was the prerogative of the 
Crown, that the Parliament and the Crown 
should not come in eollision. There was 
an Act that a Bill touching the interests of 
the Crown should not proceed to a deter- 
mination without the consent being given 
by the Ministers of the Crown. It was ob- 
viously to avoid the privileges of the Crown 
being invaded. Any person might lay a 
Bill on the table, and proceed without the 
eonsent of the Crown. With reference to 
the charge of the right rev. Prelate, that 
too long a period had been suffered to 
elapse between the occurrence of a vacancy 
in and the presentation of a living, he could 
assure their Lordships that upon an aver- 
age no more than three months had been 
allowed to expire in such eases. There 
were between 700 and 800 livings in the 
gift of the Crown, the patronage of which 
was exercised by the Lord Chancellor; but 
of that number between 300 and 400, or 
quite one-half, were under 200I. a year. 
Withrespect to the larger livings, vacancies 
occurred the least frequently ; but in the 


case of the smaller, the first moment that. 


the clergyman could get appointed to a 

ter preferment a vacancy would occur, 
and, in consequence, the smaller livings 
were continually falling vacant; thus the 
recurrence of the necessity of finding a 
Person to fill up these livings was much 
oftener than in the case of the larger liv- 
ings. But the history of two particular 
livings had been brought under their Lord- 
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ships’ notice by the right rev. Prelate, 
though he had not received the slightest 
intimation that it was the right rev. Pre- 
late’s intention to do so. He was not 
taken by surprise when the right Prelate 
gave notice of a Motion for a general mea- 
sure applicable as well to his noble and 
learned Friend with regard to the Duchy of 
Lancaster as to him (the Lord Chaneellor); 
but from the right rev. Prelate, he had 
never, directly or indirectly, received the 
slightest intimation that he mtended to 
bring under the consideration of the House 
either of the two cases to which he had 
referred. If the right rey. Prelate had 
sent him the information, certainly it had 
not reached him. The opinion which the 
right rev. Prelate had expressed upon these 
cases was quite contrary to that which had 
been pronounced by the Commissioners 
who had investigated the state of education 
in Wales. It had been usual with him, in 
making a presentation to a vacant living, 
to communicate with the bishop of the dio- 
cese, and receive his advice and assistance; 
and whenever he found that a strong im- 
pression pervaded the mind of the bishop 
that the patronage of the Crown ought not 
to be exercised without his superintendence 
and control, then he felt that it became 
him to be a little cautious how he acted in 
putting the prerogative of the Crown in 
foree. The noble and learned Lord then 
alluded to the letter which had been written 
by Mr. Griffiths, and to that gentleman’s 
representation that Mr. Sampson, who had 
been presented to one of the two livings in 
question, was a relative of his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s). Now that statement was 
totally and entirely false. The fact was, 
that Mr. Sampson possessed a living in 
Kent; that he had a family of ten children; 
and as there was no house for his accom- 
modation there, he naturally felt anxious to 
be removed to a living where he could be 
provided with a house. The rev. gentle- 
man was recommended to him by some 
friends; and accordingly he (the Lord 
Chancellor) desired his secretary to write 
to him, and say that if he were willing 
to change his living, he was ready to 
present him to one in Wales, provided 
the bishop found him competent to in- 
struct the people in the Welsh lan- 
guage. He should be sorry, indeed, to 
make any attack upon Mr. Griffiths, if there 
were any real grounds for what he had 
said; but with regard to his asserting that 
Mr. Sampson was a relation of his, it was 
@ pure invention. As to Mr. Sampson 
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being unacquainted with the Welsh lan- 
guage, all he could say was, that that 
gentleman offered to be examined in the 
presence of the bishop by a schoolmaster 
who was a Welshman; but the right rev. 
Prelate had refused. The right rev. Pre- 
late stated that he had made a private com- 
munication to him (the Lord Chancellor) 
that he would bring him before the House 
of Lords—the right rev. Prelate seemed to 
forget, however, that in bringing him be- 
fore the House of Lords, he would be un- 
der the necessity of coming there also him- 
self—and the question now was, whether 
his coming there was more to the disad- 
vantage of the patron, or to the disadvan- 
tage of the right rev. Prelate? Then, 
with regard to the other, which was a still 
more extraordinary case. A small living 
—smaller than the other—became vacant 
in June last year. In July he presented 
a party toit, whom he had never known be- 
fore—one who was highly recommended to 
him by Lord James Stuart and some other 
parties, who said he was perfectly capable 
of performing the service in the Welsh 
language. He (the Lord Chancellor) of- 
fered Mr. Taynton the living. It was ac- 
cepted; but he soon found that there was 
some great difficulty in the way. The 
right rev. Prelate insisted upon the presen- 
tee undergoing an examination in Welsh. 
Now, he held in his hand a letter written 
by the right rev. Prelate in 1838, in which, 
after saying that a knowledge of the Welsh 
language was most desirable, in order to 
keep the people attached to the Church, 
he highly praised Mr. Taynton for his vo- 
luntary exertions in preaching to the peo- 
ple in the parish where he was curate, in 
the Welsh language, during a period of 
three years. So that while the reverend 
gentleman was a curate, his knowledge of 
Welsh was not questioned; but when he 
became an incumbent, the right rev. Pre- 
late insisted upon his undergoing an ex- 
amination in that very language his pro- 
ficiency in which he had formerly praised. 
In March he was informed that the deter- 
mination of the right rev. Prelate was 
final; that the presentee must submit to 
be examined—the contest had been going 
on ever since; but he had nothing to do 
with it. He did not know up to that hour 
whether the reverend gentleman had re- 
signed his presentation or not. He had 
laid these two cases, in all their cireum- 
stances, before their Lordships; and he 
trusted they would see in them no reason 
for altering the law upon the subject, and 
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imposing a restriction upon the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S said, he 
need not apologise for addressing their 
Lordships upon this question; for he felt 
that he should be wanting in his duty if he 
did not express his opinion upon some of 
the points which had been referred to, and 
which came within his own knowledge, 
He should not enter into the noble and 
learned Lord’s explanation of his conduct 
towards his right rev. Friend. It would 
be for his right rev. Friend to say whether 
it was satisfactory to his mind, or not. 
Not only, however, did he entertain no 
doubt of the noble and learned Lord’s in- 
tention to perform this part of his duty in 
the most upright manner; but his own ex- 
perience of the noble and learned Lord’s 
exercise of his office in this respect tended 
to confirm this belief. It happened very 
lately that, in his own diocese, a very 
small parish had, for some time, been va- 
eant; and he applied to the noble and 
learned Lord to know why the vacancy 
had not been sooner filled up. The noble 
and learned Lord informed him the only 
reason of the delay was, that he was not 
fully satisfied whether the parish was in 
such circumstances as to require the in- 
cumbent to possess a knowledge of the 
Welsh language; and the noble and learned 
Lord requested him to obtain information 
upon that point before he decided. This 
he believed to be an example of the rule 
by which the noble and learned Lord was 
governed in the exercise of the powers en- 
trusted to him. He was surprised, how- 
ever, to find the noble and learned Lord 
had thought proper to mix up the question 
which had arisen in this case with another 
of a much more comprehensive nature, 
which, as it seemed to him, were entirely 
unconnected. He could hardly explain to 
himself how there happened to be any con- 
nection between the subject now under dis- 
cussion, and the larger topic of whether it 
was desirable or otherwise that the Welsh 
language should be abolished. The noble 
and learned Lord said this was a question 
upon which there existed great differences 
of opinion; but he lay under a singularly 
great mistake, when, having mention 
the existence of two opposite parties upon 
the subject, he represented his right rev. 
Friend (the Bishop of Llandaff) as the, 
champion of that which contended for the 
continued existence and preservation of the 
Welsh language. Probably he (the Bishop: 
of St. David’s) was more entitled to that. 
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office than his right rev. Friend; but he 
had never expressed any opinion upon that 
point, and he had studiously avoided do- 
ing so, because it had no relation whatever 
to any practical question; and because it 
was one which ought never to influence his | 
judgment in the exercise of the duties of 
his office. The question whether the du- 
ties of a parish should be discharged in | 
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tice in different forms. Applications had 
frequently been made to him, where Welsh 
was the language most familiar to one por- 
tion of the parishioners, from the English 
portion of the parishioners to suppress the 
use of the Welsh language in the services 
of the Church altogether. No doubt there 
was great temptation to take such a step 
as that, in the relief it gave to the minis- 


Welsh—Welsh being the language of the | ter, who would otherwise be obliged to 
greater part of the population—could not | provide two services for two distinct con- 
be affected by any opinion whether it was | gregations. Still he had always felt it to 
desirable or not that the Welsh language | be his duty to resist every such applica- 
should be abolished. None of their Lord- | tion, although backed by numerously-signed 
ships would think it right to sacrifice the | memorials or petitions from the parishion- 
spiritual welfare of the existing generation | ers themselves. At the same time he 
to the attainment of such an object at some | agreed with the noble and learned Lord 
remote period. He might, however, go | that it was by no means necessary for the 
further and say, no means could be devised | performance of religious services that the 
less likely to accomplish that end than to! persons entrusted with them should be in- 
attempt to force a foreign language upon |variably Welshmen. Whether that were 
the people. Such a policy might have so or not, his right rev. Friend thought 
been pursued in former times; but the re- | this was a case in which the services could 
sult had not been to contract, in the slight- | not be left to be performed by any person, 
est degree, the prevalence of the Welsh | Englishman or Welshman, who did not 
language, nor to bring the period nearer | possess entire familiarity with the language. 
for its abolition. The result, however, had | Ile therefore expressed his entire assent to 
certainly been to produce weakness and | that part of the statement of his right rev. 
disorder in the Church, to drive the people | Friend which referred to this qualification 
out of its communion, and force them to | of persons entrusted with the services of 
seek spiritual nourishment and consolation ‘the Church in Wales; and his conviction 


within the pale of some sect. Dismissing, | 
then, this question as entirely irrelevant | 
he had simply to add his testimony in con- | 
firmation of the general statement made | 
by his right rev. Friend, of the extreme | 
importance of the rule, that the parochial 
ninistry of the Welsh population should 
never be permitted to one not thoroughly 
conversant with the Welsh language. It 
was by no means sufficient that the person 
to whom such a charge was entrusted 
should possess a superficial or mere lite- 
rary acquaintance with the language, for 
that would not enable him to discharge the 
more important part of his duties; it was 
necessary he should possess such a famili- 
arity with the colloquial language of the 
country as would enable him to hold the 
freest and the fullest intercourse with every 
one of his parishioners. There could be no 
doubt of this in that small class of cases 
where Welsh was decidedly the predomi- 
nant language of the parish, or where there 
were few of the parishioners acquainted 
with any other. There was another class 
of cases, where the language of the popu- 
lation was nearly equally divided between 
English and Welsh. This was the largest 
class, and it had often come under his no- 





that among all the causes which had tended 
to the depression of the interests of the 
Establishment in Wales, there was not one 
which had operated so powerfully and so 
injuriously as the opposite policy to which 
he had alluded. He must own, however, 
that the case which his right rev. Friend 
attempted to make out, even if he had 
succeeded, would not have been a sufh- 
ciently strong ground for the measure he 
proposed. Still he had felt it his duty to 
add whatever information could be derived 
from his testimony upon those points, to 
the necessity of which his right rev. Friend 
had referred. 

The Bisnor of LLANDAFF, in reply, 
stated that the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had scarcely touched upon 
the real groundwork of the application to 
their Lordships, which was strictly con- 
fined to the interest of the Church, where 
the Welsh language in any degree pre- 
vailed, and where no positive line could be 
drawn, but each case must be decided by 
its own circumstances. He had entered 
into a variety of irrelevant details, into 
which he would not follow him. He had 
distinctly informed Mr. Taynton that he 
would consent to his institution, if upon 
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examination he was found qualified. Mr. 
Taynton shrunk from examination. The 
delay did not originate with the Bishop. 
It was entirely caused by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who would not even consent to an 
arrangement which his own nominee de- 
sired, and which the Bishop approved as 
the best thing that could be done for all 
the parties. The Bishop read part of a 
letter from Mr. Taynton, complaining that 
** he had been kept by the Chancellor in a 
state of harassing suspense more than eight 
months.’’ That suspense still continued. 
He had acted throughout wholly from a 
sense of duty, and certainly without harsh- 
ness towards the gentlemen concerned, 
and he hoped that this discussion would 
not be without beneficial effects; and 
also that he would be acquitted of the 
charges that had been made against him 
in reference to his treatment of the two 
gentlemen who had lately been presented 
to livings in his diocese. He wished, 
moreover, to guard against the impu- 
tation of withdrawing this Motion be- 
cause he had not sufficient grounds for 
sustaining it. He had been told by the 
noble and learned Lord that he had his 
remedy at law if he required it; but he 
must say he was not satisfied upon that 
point. His only remedy lay in appealing 
to public opinion, with the hope that such 
a maladministration of a sacred trust would, 
when exposed, be universally condemned, 
and thus lead to the correction of such 
abuses in future. He would not, therefore, 
press his Motion, and he begged now to 
withdraw it. 
Motion withdrawn. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 19, 1848. 


Mrnores.] Pusxic Brtts.—1° Administration of Criminal 
Justice; Maxwell’s Restitution. 

2° Maxwell's Restitution. 

Peririons PresgNTED. From the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of Cork, for Repeal of the Union with 
Ireland.—By Mr. Vernon Smith, from Northampton, 
for Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Gardner, 
from Quorndon (Leicester), for Abolition of Church 
Rates.—By Mr. William Evans, from the Baptist Con- 
gregation of St. Mary’s Gate Chapel, Derby, for the 
Discouragement of Idolatry (India).—By Mr. Christo- 
pher, from Donnington (Lincoln), and several other 
Places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. 
Adair, from the Presbytery of Ballymena (Ireland), and 
several other Places, in favour of the Places of Worship 
Sites (Scotland) Bill—By Sir H. F. Davie, from the 
Town Council of Dunbar, for Abolition of University 
Tests (Scotland).—By Mr. Alexander Hope, from Maid- 
stone, for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates, 
By Sir R. Peel, from Benjamin Rattray, and Others, for 
Reduction of Duty on Colonial Sugars.—-By Mr. Bright, 
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from Benjamin Pecketi, of Dorton, complaining of Ey. 
emption of Woods from Parochial Burthens.—By Lora 
Ashley, from Ministers of the Presbyterian Church in 
England, in Synod Assembled, against the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Mr, B 

from Salford (Lancaster), in favour of Secular Education, 
—By Mr. Cole, from Enniskillen, for Encouragement to 
Schools in Connexion with the Church Education 
(Ireland).—From Householders of Dublin, for Facilita- 
ting Ejectments.—By Mr. Cole, from Fermanagh, for 
Alteration of the Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland) Bill, 
By Mr. Brotherton, from Richard M‘Cormick, of No, 52, 
Devonshire Street, Hulme, Manchester, for Inquiry into 
his Case.—By Sir H. F. Davie, from Dunbar, for Amelj- 
orating the Condition of the Parochial Sehools (Scot. 
land).—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Rochdale, for 
Alteration of, and by Lord Ashley, from Bath, in favour 
of, the Public Health Bill.—By Mr. Moody, from Yeovil 
(Somerset), in favour of Remedies against the Hundred 
Bill.—By Mr. Smollett, from Commissioners of Supply, 
for Completion of the Survey of Scotland, 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 


House in Committee on the Public 
Health Bill. 

On Clause 19, which regulates the qua- 
| lification of electors and seale of voting, 
| being proposed, 

Captain PECHELL objected to the 
principle of giving an individual a number 
of votes in proportion to the amount of 
property possessed by him. He protested 
against the unconstitutional system of 
plurality of votes, being incorporated in 
the present measure. 

Viscount MORPETH said, it was true 
that the principle was borrowed from the 
Poor Law Act, and he thought it a just 
one. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he had not 
yet been able to determine what portion of 
the expense to be incurred under the Act 
would fall upon the owner of property, and 
what portion upon the occupier. At pre- 
sent it appeared doubtful whether the 
sewers rate (which now was a landlord's 
tax) would not henceforth be a tenant’s 
tax. In that case it would be only fair to 
give all occupiers a vote. At the same 
time, he thought it would be desirable to 
establish a scale of voting in proportion to 
property, otherwise the poorer classes 
might defeat the object of the Bill, in order 
to relieve themselves from the burden of 
rating. 

Mr. HUME reminded the Committee 
that, by this Bill, a poor man was not eligi- 
ble as a member of the local board, therefore 
it became more incumbent on Parliament 
to give him an equal power with his richer 
neighbour to vote for the election of others; 
but by conferring a plurality of votes on 
men of property, the poor man’s vote would 
be rendered valueless. The municipal 


system which had been adopted had worked 
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most beneficially and harmoniously; where 
all persons rated were entitled equally to 
one vote, The same system should be 
pursued with regard to sanitary regula- 
tions. 

Mr. GRANGER said, that by this 
clause, the ratepayers and owners of pro- 

rty of a rateable value amounting to 
100L, and less than 150/., should have 
three votes. He would move that the 
words “one hundred and fifty pounds” 
be struck out, and the words ‘‘ two hun- 
dred pounds”’ be inserted. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served, that as the chief business of the 
local boards would be the construction of a 
sewerage, it was highly desirable that the 
holders of property should have a potential 
voice in the matter, because they would 
take care, for the sake of their own in- 
terests, that the money laid out should be 
expended for a permanent work, and one 
that would not require to be performed 
again. If the small occupiers had to de- 
cide what works should be executed, they 
would only do what was necessary to be 
done at the time. The principle of a plu- 


rality of votes was part of the poor-law, of 
which no complaint had been made, though 
complaints had been directed against the 


central authority. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. MUNTZ had heard a great deal 
about this Bill being a Bill for the benefit 
of the poor man; but he wished to know 
why so much pains were taken to keep 
the management of matters in the hands 
of the rich ? 

Viscount MORPETH observed, that 
although, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, a central board could not be 
dispensed with, they thought that the local 
boards might be so constituted as to give 
as little occasion as possible for interference 
by central authority. He must say, that 
although he had received many communi- 
cations from the country on the subject of 
this measure, he had not received any re- 
monstrance against this particular clause. 

Sm W. CLAY observed, that in corpo- 
rate towns the boards of health would be 
elected by single votes, while in towns 
not incorporated plurality of voting would 
prevail. Nothing could be more unpopu- 
lar among the large constituency which he 
represented than the latter plan. 

Viscount DUNCAN opposed the clause 
4s it stood. He saw no reason why persons, 
under this Bill, should not possess votes in 
the same manner and upon the same terms 
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that they did under the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath seemed to deny 
that the present measure was a poor man’s 
Bill; but he appeared to forget that the 
question before the Committee was not 
one as to political franchise or political 
voting, but one which was highly important 
to the public health; and the question 
which the Committee had to decide was, 
whether or not there should be a plurality 
of votes or merely a right of single voting. 
Now, he did not see it was much to the 
purpose to state what was the practice in 
Scotland, but what was likely to work well 
here. Many hon. Members then present 
would recollect, that in the year 1317 the 
existing state of the poor-laws attracted a 
great deal of serious attention, and that a 
Committee had been appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the whole subject. 
Mr. Sturges Bourne was the chairman of 
that Committee; and the report of that 
Committee recommended that plurality of 
votes should be resorted to. The mal- 
administration of the poor-law had been 
much complained of, and it was considered 
that the advantage which a plurality of 
votes would give to property, must have a 
tendency to correct that maladministra- 
tion. In the year 1818, Parliament 
adopted the recommendation made by the 
Committee over which Mr. Sturges Bourne 
presided; and from that time forward in 
every revision which the poor-law under- 
went, that principle was recognised and 
acted on. Even the last occasion upon 
which any change was made—namely, in 
the year 1844, the same provision was 
continued which had originally been taken 
up in the year 1818. It appeared to him 
that the argument of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had been 
misapprehended; he argued that persons 
of property were interested in the perma- 
nency of public works; they were interest- 
ed that works executed on their own pro- 
perties should be substantial and likely to 
be durable, but small occupiers having no 
permanent interest, were indifferent upon 
such subjects. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, his consti- 
tuents were not interested in the matter, 
because, being a corporate borough, they 
were not affected by the clause. He merely 
rose to state, that the owner would pay at 
least five times as much as the occupier. 
If there were a street in any town not 
sewered or paved, or if a new street were 
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made, all the expenses were laid in the Bill 
upon the owner. Until the street was 
completed, it was not looked upon as a 
highway, and the occupier was not liable 
to any payments in respect to its sewerage 
or maintenance. 

Mr. WAWN claimed the vote of the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) 
if he wished to maintain his character for 
honesty. The hon. Member said, this 
clause did not concern his constituency, 
because their town was a corporate one; 
now he called upon him to give the same 
privileges to the town he represented, 
which had not a corporation. 

Captain PECHELL wished the House 
to remember that the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) had declared that the present Bill 
was not a poor man’s Bill. [Lord J. Rus- 
SELL: I said no such thing.) That was 
the conclusion naturally to be drawn from 
the noble Lord’s speech. He must deny 
that the clause was framed on Mr. Stur- 
ges Bourne’s Act. It was framed on an 
entirely new principle, which gave the 
owner double the number of votes possess- 
ed by the occupier. Nobody could deny 


that Brighton, the town he represented, 
was clean, well-drained, and healthy; 
and yet that was effected under a system 


of single voting. 

Mr. GRANGER would withdraw his 
Amendment, as it did not seem to meet 
with much favour from the Committee, 
inasmuch as it went too far for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and not far enough 
for his hon. Friends near him. The House 
had, therefore, better first decide whether 
it was in favour of single voting or plural 
voting. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. MUNTZ could not believe the 
House saw the position in which it would 
be placed by this change. In a town not 
now a corporation, the votes were plural; 
but what would they do when such a town 
happened to be made a corporation ? 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause stand part of the Bill :—Ayes 
113; Noes 38: Majority 75. 
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Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Shelburne, Ear! of 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smyth, J. G. 


Somerville, rt. hn.Sir W, 


Spooner, R. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Towneley, C. 
Tynte, Col. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H.R. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nogs. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Fergus, J. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. Il. 
Greene, J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Henry, A. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Kershaw, J. 


Clause agreed to. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Meagher, T. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
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On Clause 29, the duty of the Local 
Board of Health, from time to time, to ap- 
point fit and proper persons to be surveyor, 
inspector of nuisances, treasurer, &c., the 
appointment of the surveyor to be subject 
to the approval of the General Board of 
Health, 

Mr. HENLEY objected to the latter 
provision. It would be much better not 
to divide the responsibility, but to leave 
the entire matter of the appointment of 
the surveyor in the hands of the local 
board. He could not understand what 
good result would follow from enacting 
that the appointment should be subject to 
the approval of the central board. 

Mr. HUDSON said, the local authori- 
ties were permitted to appoint their town 
clerks and other officials; and why should 
the local boards of health not have the full 
control of such an officer as a surveyor ? 

Viscount MORPETH observed, that he 
had already given up to the local boards 
many of the appointments of officers. His 
own opinion was, that in the cases both of 
the surveyor and of the inspector of nui- 
sances, it was desirable that a power of 
approval should be retained in the hands 
of the central board. The inspector, from 


the very nature of his office, was liable to 


become the object of petty local jealousies, 
because of the faithful discharge of his 
duties; and on that account it was highly 
desirable that he should be enabled to fall 
back for protection on the central body. He 
(Viscount Morpeth) was willing to concede 
to the local boards unreserved authority in 
the case of the surveyor; but he hoped the 
Committee would not press him to deprive 
the officer of health of the shield which 
was afforded to him by that enactment 
of the Bill which provided that he should, 
in some degree, be under the authority 
and protection of the general board. 

Mr. HUME was sorry that the noble 
Lord had given way even to the extent he 
had. He had seen sufficient of local offi- 
cers, appointed exclusively by local boards, 
to be sensible of this fact, that they had 
great difficulty in acting with justice and 
firmness when the proper discharge of their 
duty happened to come in collision with 
the interests of the board; and it was, 
therefore, highly expedient that they should 
be protected as much as possible. It was 


desirable that the officers should be ap-. 


pointed by the local boards; but they 
should be at least subject to the superin- 
tendence of the general board. 

Mr. HENLEY asked, how the hon. 
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Member for Montrose would feel, if, acting, 
for example, as a commissioner of sewers, 
he was to find the appointments of the 
commission controlled by a superior power 
in the metropolis? He did not see why 
the inhabitants of such towns as Manches- 
ter and Birmingham were not as much to 
be trusted in the election of office-bearers 
as the commissioners of sewers. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 31, having reference to the 
preparing of a map of the sewerage, being 
proposed, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would consent to expunge this clause. 
The clause provided that the local board 
should send to the general one for approval 
a map and plans, showing how it was pro- 
posed to drain the district; and that if the 
general board gave their sanction, it should 
then be the duty of the local board to 
carry out the plan. Supposing, however, 
that the latter body did not wish to do 
anything at all, they might send up plans 
which they knew would not be approved; 
these plans would be sent back as insuffi- 
cient. In two or three months after, other 
insufficient plans would be forwarded, and 
also returned; and thus the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood would be taxed for the 
preparation of useless plans. Under these 
circumstances, there would be no power of 
compelling the local board to take any 
steps. On the other hand, as regarded 
parties who were disposed to do what was 
necessary, it could not be supposed that 
such towns as Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and York, would be unable to find 
persons skilful enough to give advice in 
such matters. If they left the matter to 
local boards, very imperfect plans would be 
sent up. He hoped the clause would be 
struck out of the Bill. 

Viscount MORPETH hoped a general 
system would be carried out as proposed. 
He wished, however, to go as far as he 
could to promote a system of encourage- 
ment, instead of one of punishment. He 
therefore intended to propose that the lat- 
ter part of the clause should be struck out, 
and that a proviso should be inserted to 
the effect that local boards should propose 
plans for general drainage of the respec- 
tive towns. 

Clause agreed to. 

In Clause 50, relative to furnaees being 
so constructed as to consume opaque 
smoke, the insertion of the words, ‘‘ mines 
and works for the manufacture of bricks 
and other articles of clay,” with a view to 
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except them from the operation of the 
clause, was moved by Mr. Forzy. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that he searcely 
thought that the Amendment went far 
enough. He considered that collieries 
ought to be also included among the ex- 
cepted works. 

Viscount MORPETH said, that con- 


siderable uneasiness had been created | 


among some trades as to the application of 
the clause as it originally stood. It was 
stated that there were certain processes in 
the manufacture of glass and metal in which 
the smoke could not be consumed; and the 
Government had accordingly agreed to 
omit from the provisions of the clause glass 
works, metal works, and potteries. He 
was willing to extend the exception to 
other works similarly circumstanced, inclu- 
ding brickworks and limeworks. In fact, 
wherever furnaces were used, it was diffi- 
cult to apply the enactment; but this diffi- 
culty did not apply to any works in which 
a steam-engine was used. Steam-engines 
were universally used in collieries, and he 
could not, therefore, consent to extend the 
exception to these works. He might add, 


that he was himself interested in collieries, 
as his father was a considerable proprietor 
of coal fields. 


Mr. HUDSON said, that he thought 
coke works ought to be excepted from the 
Bill. 

An Hon. MEMBER observed, that, if 
the Bill had been passed as it had been 
originally introduced, the effect of it would 
have been to cause the employers in the 
manufacture of coke and many other arti- 
cles to dismiss all their men. As the 
clause at present stood amended, some of 
the objections to it were removed; but he 
could tell the noble Lord that the master 
manufacturers put very little faith in the 
amendments which had been introduced. 

Si J. WALMSLEY said, that the 
iron manufacturers in the country would 
find the utmost difficulty in carrying out 
the provisions of the clause. In Statford- 
shire, where there were important manu- 
factories of coke, it would be found highly 
objectionable to enforce the clause. It was 
very necessary for the House to consider 
whether such important manufactures 
should be disturbed. 

Mr. BAILEY thanked the Government 
for bringing in the measure, the principle 
of which he recognised to be highly bene- 
ficial; he must say, however, that he con- 
sidered the clause to suppress smoke would 
be exceedingly injurious in the manufac- 
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ture of iron. He had been in the habit 
for many years of burning 1,100 tons of 
coal a day, and he had tried many me. 
thods for the consumption of smoke. But 
he had not been successful further than to 
save himself from heavy penalties, If the 
coal was bituminous it was impossible to 
prevent a great degree of smoke. He 
would be very happy to support the Go. 
vernment in anything which was practi- 
cable, but he considered that it would be 
impossible to enforce this clause. 

Mr. HUTT said, that the clause had 
excited great alarm in the northern dis. 
tricts. To forbid smoke was virtually to 
forbid the manufacture of coke, for the 
latter was made by the smoke. 

Viscount MORPETH: Considering the 
strong opinions which have been been ex- 
pressed upon this subject, I think it will 
be more expedient to agree to the clause 
at present. I will take the objections into 
consideration, and state my intentions upon 
it upon the bringing up of the report. 

Sr EDWARD BUXTON said, that 
the firm with which he was connected had 
made various experiments for the consump- 
tion of smoke, and had incurred very heavy 
expenses in endeavouring to attain that 
object, in which they had not succeeded. 
There was no expense to which they would 
not be willing to go could they but suc- 
ceed. The subject was most difficult, 
and very comprehensive; and he was of 
opinion that the present state of know- 
ledge upon the matter was so defective that 
there was little room to hope for success. 

Captain HARRIS hoped that the Go- 
vernment would not abandon the clause, 
but would endeavour to carry it out, at 
least as far as it was practicable. 

Mr. EDWARDS: I perfectly coincide 
with the opinions of the hon. Member 
who has just addressed the House, and I 
trust the noble Lord at the head of the 
Woods and Forests will not again be in- 
duced to give way. Having myself seen 
the experiment tried for more than two 
years, I can speak with perfect confidence 
to its practicability; and I am perfectly 
satisfied, that in all cases where a steam 
engine is employed—by the use of a proper 
furnace, and due attention on the part of 
the fireman—no opaque smoke need issue 
from the chimney, and the saving of fuel 
is very considerable. The great difficulty 
to contend against is in overcoming the 
scruples and prejudices of the stoker, who, 
independent of the little extra trouble he 
may have in feeding his furnace, has no 
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articular inducement to abate the evil. 
On the contrary, I have great reason to 
believe that the man is generally remune- 
rated by certain parties in proportion to 
the quantity of coal he consumes. Living 
as 1 do in the centre of one of the most 
beautiful, and at the same time one of the 
most populous, districts of England, I 
deeply deplore this growing evil, being 
quite alive to the monstrous and most in- 
tolerable nuisance; which, besides being 
most obnoxious to the feelings and comfort 
of the inhabitants, is acknowledged by all 
to be most deleterious, and prejudicial in 
the highest degree to animal and vegetable 
life. I must again urge upon the noble 
Lord the desirability of adhering to the 
clause as it now stands, although I confess 
that, as far as the consumption of smoke is 
concerned, I infinitely prefer the original 
to the amended Bill—which, to my sorrow, 
I find is partly burked by the words “ if 
practicable” being smuggled into it. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses to 56 agreed to. 
The House resumed. 
sit again. 
House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 22, 1848. 


Minutes,] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

Pusiic BiLLs.—1* Cruelty to Animals Prevention. 

3® Assignment of Ecclesiastical Districts. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Redesdale and Lord 
Stanley, from Derbyshire, Herefordshire, Yorkshire, and 
several other Places, against the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 
—By Lord Portman, and the Bishop of Norwich, from 
Lanarkshire, and the Members of several Religious So- 
cieties, in favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Lord 
Campbell, from the Members of several Religious So- 
cieties, and Others, against the Sale of Intoxicating Li- 
quors on Sundays.—By Lord Portman, from several 
Charitable Institutions, to be relieved from the Payment 
of Legacy Duty on Bequests made to them.—By the Earl 
of Cawdor, from the Presbytery of Orkney, Clare, and 
other Places, for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for 
Churches,—By Lord Redesdale, from the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Others, of the City of London, in favour of the 
Smoke Prohibition Bill.—From the Members of several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, for 
the Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies 
Act to them.— By Lord Portman, from Middlesex, for 
an Extension of Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and Triennial 
Parli From the Members of the Presbyteries of 
Aberlour, Alford, and several Others, against the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill, and Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill—From the Parish Schoolmasters of Kirkwall, for 
Improvement in the present System of Parochial Educa- 
tion, Scotland.—By the Marquess of Breadalbane, from 
the Ministers and Members of several Religious Bodies in 
Glasgow, and other Places, against the Diplomatic Re- 
lations, Court of Rome, Bill.—From Dumfries, for the 
Prevention of Sunday Travelling on Railways.—From 
the Magistrates and Town Council of Perth, for the 
Repeal of the Law of Entail, Scotland.—From the Parish of 
St. Mary, New Ross, against the present System of National 
Education, Ireland.—From the Clergy of Ipplessen and 
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Plympton, against any Addition to the Conditions of 
Parliamentary Grants to National Schvols.— From Tilli- 
coultry, for the Repeal of the Game Laws.—From the 
Clergy of Cadbury, for Increasing the Number of Bishops, 
—From the Clergy of Cornwall, and Others, for an Alter- 
ation of the Law relative to the Election of Bishops.— 
From Clergymen in the Deanery of Torrington, that the 
Clergy may be relieved from Assessment upon their Rent, 


Lincoln. 


DIOCESE OF LINCOLN. 

In reply to a question by Earl Brown- 
Low, having reference to some recent 
statements respecting the clergy of ‘Lin- 
coln, 

The Bisnor of LINCOLN said: I feel 
obliged to the noble Earl for putting the 
question, and enabling me to offer an ex- 
planation upon the subject to which it re- 
lates. As soon as I read the report of the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Horsman’s) speech 
in the Times newspaper, which represent- 
ed him to have said that two clergymen in 
Lincoln or the neighbourhood had died of 
starvation, thinking that such a statement 
cast a great stigma upon the clergy of the 
county, I requested the hon. Gentleman to 
furnish me with the names of the two 
clergymen. In his answer he tells me that 
the report in the Times is incorrect—that 
he did not state that two clergymen had 
died of starvation; but that he could give 
instances of clergymen who had died in 
such a state of destitution that it would 
hardly be too much to say that it was bor- 
dering on starvation. In confirmation of 
this, as I asked him for two eases, he en- 
closed an extract from a report made to 
him on the subject in January last, and of 
the correctness of which, in all essential 
points, he had no doubt. He adds, they 
are by no means the only cases of extreme 
destitution and suffering which he could 
cite :— 

“In the parish of Auborne, six miles and a 
quarter from Lincoln, there died, in the year 1834, 
the Rev. Mr. Watkins, the vicar of that parish. 
He came there in 1810, a widower. Some years 
after he became afflicted with a cancer. Of 
course he stood in urgent need of the best medi- 
cal assistance; but his income, 54/. per annum, 
and that sometimes not regularly paid, precluded 
the possibility of his obtaining such advice. His 
disease became so terrible, and superadded to the 
misery of his position, weighed down his health 
and spirits so heavily, that he was driven to the 
consumption of opium in order to produce stupe- 
faction. Thus he went on for several years. The 
services of the Church were of course neglected. 
Sometimes there was no service for six or nine 
weeks together, No administration of the sacra- 
ment for two years. A large dissenting chapel 
sprung up, and the district soon became, what it 
still remains, the focus of dissent. Sometimes, 
when the poor vicar awoke completely to a sense 
of his position, it is reported his feelings proved 
almost maddening. He had no one to care for 
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him — not even a servant to look after him. 
He was obliged sometimes—so deep was his 
poverty—even to beg his daily bread. He was 
forced to the humiliating necessity of asking for 
the smallest sums of money from neighbouring 
elergy—not as a loan, but absolutely as a -gift. 
At last death put an end to his sufferings, which 
it must indeed have required all the fortitude of a 
Christian minister to endure — agony of body, 
agony of spirit, agony of mind! He died with no 
other attendant about him than a charwoman; 
and he was buried at the cost and by the direction 
of the clergy of the adjacent villages. Nor is this 
a singular case of distress. Within the last few 
days a case has occurred in this very city, by no 
means dissimilar from that I have depicted. The 
incumbent of a parish of 95/. a year, two miles 
from the cathedral, has died. His death was oc- 
casioned, I am sorry to say, by his own excesses, 
and therefore that amount of pity cannot be en- 
tertained for him that must be felt for the poor 
vicar of Auborne. But the account of his death 
— I have it from one cognisant of all the facts — 
is dreadful. He had been sometime ill ; his wife 
was ill also. The only other person in the house 
was a little workhouse girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age—a dreadful beginning of life, indeed, 
for her. In the middle of the night this child was 
awoke by the poor man’s groans. She went to 
his room, found him writhing in extreme agony, 
threw a sheet over him, and left him to expire. 
A dog could scarcely have died more wretchedly. 
It was not till late in the evening that any one 
could be got to approach the wretched death-bed. 
When they searched the house not a single coin 
of any kind, nor a single article of food, was to be 
found. The body of this clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church of England and Ireland was in- 
terred at the cost of Archdeacon Bonney.” 


On the first of the two cases, which oc- 
curred fourteen years ago, when I was not 
resident in the county, and consequently 
could not be acquainted with the cireum- 
stances of individual clergymen in it, I can 
say little. I remember only that Mr. Wat- 
kins was represented to me as very poor; 
and, if my memory does not deceive me, 
he had once been confined for debt in Lin- 
coln Castle; but I am confident that the 
neighbouring clergy would never have al- 
lowed him to die of starvation. The sec- 
ond is a recent case, and I know that Mr. 
Baker died in circumstances of extreme 
destitution ; but he had contracted invete- 
rate habits of drinking, and his death was 
the consequence of those habits. I know 
that he had borrowed money of the Dean 
of Lincoln within six weeks or two months 
of his death; but if a clergyman spends all 
that he receives in the purchase of intoxi- 
cating liquors, how can he do otherwise 
than die in extreme destitution? I will 
offer no further remarks on the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, because as the report 
in the Times, the only one which I have 
read, appears to be incorrect, I may be 
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commenting on that which the hon, Gen. 
tleman did not actually say. He quoted 
letter from a correspondent, giving an ac. 
count of a clergyman who rode over the 
country performjng several duties on the 
Lord’s day, in , se Bat at great distances 
from each other. My persuasion is, that 
this statement, if inquired into, would be 
found to relate to facts which took place 
some years ago. But I must be permitted 
to remark, that if the hon. Gentleman’s 
correspondent had communicated the facts 
to the bishop of the diocese at the time 
when they took place, in order that means 
might be taken to prevent their recurrence, 
he would have shown a more sincere de- 
sire to correct the abuses in the Church 
than by the course which he has taken. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH rose 
to move— 

“ That there be laid before this House an Ac- 
count of all Charges of which the Amount was 
voted and appropriated from the Public Revenue 
in 1838, and which were defrayed out of the Con- 
solidated Fund in 1847 ; also of all Charges de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund in 1838, of 
which the Amount was voted ana appropriated 
from the Public Revenue in 1847; showing the 
Amount of cach several Charge in each year from 
1838 to 1847, both inclusive, and whether defray- 
ed from the Consolidated Fund, or voted and ap- 
propriated from the Public Revenue in each 
Year.” 


In bringing forward this Motion the noble 
Earl said, he wished particularly to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to the great in- 
crease which had taken place in the sums 
expended in Miscellaneous Services every 


year for the last ten years. During that 
period there had been three Administrations 
in this country; and so far as the expendi- 
ture went there was no distinction to be 
made between them—there had been a 
progressive increase in the Miscellaneous 
Expenditure every year since 1838. While 
it was happily in the power of Government 
every year to propose the remission of some 
tax, because the revenue was annually in- 
creasing, and there was consequently an 
annual surplus of income over expenditure, 
it was natural there should be a disposi- 
tion on the part of Government to adopt, 
and of Parliament not to discourage, some 
additional items of useful expenditure; but 
those days were now gone by, the revenue of 
the country was no longer equal to the expen- 
diture, and their Lordships could not but 
perceive that there was on the part of the 
people a great reluctance to submit to any 
increase of taxation in order to equalise 
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them. Nor could ‘he entertain any hope, 
nor did he think their Lordships could 
nourish such hope, that there would be 
any material increase in the revenue of the 
country, with the present amount of taxa- 
tion. The prosperity of the revenue of 
this country depended upon the export of 
our manufactures; and it was impossible, 
looking at the present distracted state of 
the Continent, to expect that we should be 
enabled for some years at least to increase 
our exports of manufactures to the Con- 
tinent. If the convulsions on the Continent 
continued, it was impossible to imagine 
that our exports could increase, unless, in- 
deed, those convulsions should continue so 
long as to utterly destroy the manufactures 
of the Continent, when a state of things 
might occur, such as had occurred at the 
conclusion of the last war, when we had 
the monopoly of the supply of the Con- 
tinent; but however much he might desire 
the prosperity of his own country, he had 
no wish to see that prosperity produced by 
such a fatal result. But unless such an 
event should occur, there was no reason- 
able prospect of an increase in the revenue 
of this country. They were now defraying 
the surplus expenditure out of the balances 
of the Exchequer. That was a system 
which could not last; and the strictest 
economy, therefore, became an imperative 
duty on the Government and on the Legis- 
lature. It was because he was strongly 
impressed with this conviction that he was 
desirous of drawing the attention of their 
Lordships to the subject. He was satis- 
fied they were now at the commencement 
of a great and protracted struggle. He 
did not mean to say that they were about 
to be engaged in war, but they were at the 
commencement of a state of convulsion 
among the States of the Continent, which 
would impose upon them the necessity of 
keeping up the defensive establishments 
of the country for some time to come in a 
state of preparation for war; for, however 
much we might desire to preserve peace, 
we did not know how soon war itself might 
be forced upon us. This was no time for 
the proposition of organic changes; he was 
satisfied that nothing but the absence of 
all agitation for organic changes could en- 
able us to preserve our institutions secure 
amidst the wreck of the institutions of the 
nations around us. But while he said this, 
he said at the same time, it was the abso- 
lute duty of the Government, by every 
means in their power, to show the people 
of this country that their present constitu- 
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tion gave them every practical advantage 
which had at any time been enjoyed in any 
country, under any constitution; but, above 
all, that could be best done by showing 
them that our present institutions were not 
only compatible with, but were best adapt- 
ed to secure an economical and at the same 
time a controllable distribution of the na- 
tional revenues. No Government could 
stand long that did not economise the na- 
tional expenditure to the utmost possible 
extent; and if the Government should fall 
through want of economy, or by reason of 
financial difficulties brought upon them by 
a disregard of systematic economy, it would 
in its fall bring down with it a large por- 
tion of the constitution. He had thought 
it necessary to say these few words before 
drawing the attention of their Lordships 
to the immense increase which had taken 
place in the Miscellaneous charges during 
the last ten years. In the year 1838, be- 
sides the special and occasional charges, 
the total charge for Miscellaneous Services 
was 2,330,0001., and in 1847 it was 
3,659,0001., showing an increase on the 
total charge for 1847, as compared with 
the total charge for 1838, of 1,327,000I. 
But from the mode in which the accounts 
had been made out, the charges for the 
Irish Colleges did not appear in the Miscel- 
laneous Expenses for 1837; in that year 
they were defrayed out of the Consolidated 
Fund; but they did appear in the Estimates 
for 1847, and they increased the Miscel- 
laneous expenditure of that year by about 
60,000/., making the total apparentincrease 
1,387,0007. There were however, to be de- 
ducted from the increase in 1847 certain 
charges which had been transferred from the 
poor-rates to the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
and which amounted to 123,000/.; and also 
certain charges for the maintenance of pri- 
soners, which had been transferred from 
the county rates, and which amounted to 
268,000/. Neither did he think it fair to 
charge harbours of refuge, or the Caledo- 
nian Canal, to the Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture of 1847; and, therefore, he would not 
charge the sum of 190,000I., which ap- 
peared under those heads, to the Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure of 1847. These 
items amounted together to 581,0001. 
But, deducting all these charges, they 
would stiil find that the Miscellaneous 
Expenditure of the year 1847 exceed- 
ed that of the year 1838 by 805,0001. 
This increase had taken place under va- 
rious heads. Under the head of Pub- 
lic Works, with the exception of a 
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slight diminution during one year of only | 
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dinary and plain building with which they 


1,0007. the expenditure had been conti- had been satisfied. There was also another 
nually increasing every year for the last | charge under this head to which he wished 


ten years. Even in the very first column, 
** Public Buildings and Royal Palaces,” 
there was avery large increase. There 
were two heads in particular, ‘‘ Bucking- 
ham Palace’’ and ‘* Home Office, Board 
of Trade, &c.,’’ in which the increase had 
been very large. Excluding all considera- 
tion of canals and harbours, from both 
1838 and 1847, and comparing only pub- 
lie buildings and palaces, the charge in 
the former year was 215,2191., and in 
the latter, 376,6241.; making an in- 
crease in 1847 under these heads only of 
161,4051. The charge for Buckingham 
Palace alone was increased in 1847 to 
50,0007. But the excess in 1847 was not 
unsual or peculiar to that year. There had 
been an almost unvaried tendency to in- 
crease under this head during the whole 
period of ten years; and, still deducting 
harbours and canals, the charge on the 
average of 1838, 1839, and 1840, was 
185 2687., while, on the average of 1845, 
1846, and 1847, it was 304,4131., being 
an increase on the compared average of 
those years of 119,146/. There was one 
charge under the head of Public Works, 
which he was exceedingly sorry to see. 
During the last ten years no less a sum 
than 844,700/. had been expended in the 
building of the House in which their Lord- 
ships were then sitting. He admitted that 
it was a matter of absolute necessity that 
the two Houses of Parliament should be 
built; but he was confident that there was 
no person throughout the country who 
viewed with less pleasure than their Lord- 
ships the extravagant expenditure which 
had been lavished on the building of the 
two Houses of Parliament. He regretted 
to see that expenditure still going on, ap- 
parently without check. It might be very 
well to continue a lavish expenditure on 
the erection of these Houses, and to have 
a magnificent palace, if they could afford 
it; but even then, when he looked around 
him, he could not but express an opinion, 
that this was not the style of building fit 
for the palace of a nation in the maturity 
of its strength; it was more suited to the 
vain-glorious old age of a declining coun- 
try. Rather than these lavish ornaments, 
he would like to see a plain building, suited 
to the plain habits of our ancestors; and he 
only hoped that they would transact the 
business of the country in this House as 


well as their predecessors -had in the or- 





to draw the attention of their Lordships, 
It was his desire that every possible accom. 
modation should be afforded to the wearer 
of the Crown and to the members of the 
Royal Family—that the Sovereign should 
be placed in the position of the utmost pos. 
sible comfort; but he could not but express 
his regret that the heavy charges for in. 
creased buildings for Buckingham Palace 
should have fallen upon the year 1847— 
the year of great public distress. It would 
be most satisfactory to add to the accom. 
modation at Buckingham Palace, if the 
revenue could afford it; but he hoped that 
the Government would give the country an 
assurance that there should be no further 
expenditure under that head until the re- 
venue should be equal to the expenditure, 
They might afford to build palaces out of 
a surplus revenue, but they could not af- 
ford to do so while the revenue was defi- 
cient. There was one charge, which was 
small in amount indeed, but which he 
hoped not to see again, for it was perfeetly 
indefensible in the present condition of the 
country—it was an amount of 22,0001. for 
a palm-house at Kew; and, again, there 
was another sum of 22,0001. for Trafalgar- 
square—which seemed to be the Campus 
Martius of those who desired to overturn the 
constitution. A sum of 280,000I. had been 
expended on the Caledonial Canal. Now, 
certainly the Caledonial Canal ought to be 
a work of great national benefit to autho- 
rise the continued expenditure of 50,0000. 
a year onits works. In the charges of 
‘‘ Salaries to Officers in the Public Depart- 
ments,’’ after deducting the charges occa 
sioned by the transfer of the business con- 
nected with the Poor Law Department, there 
was an increase of 164,0001. He regretted 
to observe that there had been last year 
an excess of 88,000/. under the head of 
printing for both Houses of Parliament in 
1847, as compared with 1838: the charges 
for printing and stationery were, in 1844, 
217,000.; in 1845, 226,0001.; in 1846, 
249,0001.; and in 1847, 295,000. He 
hoped that the Members of the other 
House would consider, that by moving for 
the printing of papers and returns, they 
were greatly, and in some instances need- 
lessly, inereasing the public expenditure. 
There were other charges which required 
attention; indeed, it was impossible not to 
observe that there had been a great ten- 
dency to an increase in expenditure in all 
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these charges, and especially in those un- 
der the head of Commissions. The Fac- 
tory Commissions, for instance, began with 
an annual expenditure of 9,000/.; in 1846 
the expenditure had increased to 15,000I.; 
and in 1847 it had amounted to 20,0001. 
These were small items, but yet they re- 
quired the attention of the Government; 
for the enormous increase in Miscellaneous 
Expenditure in 1847 over 1838 consisted 
of these small items. There was one 
charge, however, to which he must draw 
the attention of their Lordships. There 
had been an increase in the charges for 
the ‘‘ Salaries of the Officers of the Privy 
Council Office and the Board of Trade.’’ 
He knew that for some time that office had 
to conduct all the railway business of the 
country; but it was remarkable, that while 
the increased charge for that office amount- 
ed to 12,0000. in ten years, the charge for 
1847 exhibited a slight increase over that 
for 1846, although in 1846 the Railway 
Board had been established at an expense 
of 17,0007. Surely when that Board had 


been established it was understood that the 
railway staff was to have been transferred 
from the Board of Trade to the Railway 
Board; and yet, notwithstanding the ex- 
penditure of 17,0007. for the Railway 


Board, there had been an increase in the 
expenditure of the Board of Trade. It 
was satisfactory to observe, that although 
by the extension of the principle of cen- 
tralisation there had been a great increase 
of business necessarily thrown upon the 
cre departments of the State, yet there 
ad been no great increase in the expendi- 
ture on that account; and any increase 
that there might have been under that 
head was more than counterbalanced by 
the diminution in the salaries of the officers 
of the two Houses of Parliament. There had 
been an increase, slight indeed, in the ex- 
penditure of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers; it had increased from 2,500I. per an- 
num in 1838, to 3,444/. in 1847. The 
expenses of the Poor Law Commission had 
increased from 54,0001. to 59,0002.; the 
Public Record Commission, from 2,0631. 
to 12,812/.; and the Inspectors and Su- 
perintendents of Factories, from 9,055/. to 
13,0242. He could scarcely come across 
an item in which there had not been an in- 
crease. Under the head of ‘‘ Law and 
Justice,” there had been an increase of 
444,0001. in the year 1847, as compared 
with the year 1838. From this they would 
have to deduct a sum of 268,0001. for the 
maintenance of prisoners, which charge 
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had been transferred from the county rate 
to the Miscellaneous Expenditure in 1845, 
and that would leave a real increase of 
176,0007. To this, however, they must 
add law charges for England, on an- ave- 
rage of three years, 27,666l., making a 
total increase, under the head of ‘‘ Law and 
Justice,’’ of 204,0597. Their Lordships 
would hardly believe that in the item of 
expenses of ‘‘ Prisoners’’ alone, there had 
been an increase of 110,000/., and this 
great increase had taken place concurrently 
with an increase in the expenditure for 
education, which they had been told was 
to diminish crime. In 1838 there had 
been expended under the head of ‘‘ Edu- 
cation, Science, and Art,” 70,000/., and 
in 1847, 200,000/.; if to that was added 
in both instances the charge for Maynooth, 
it would make the charge for education, 
exclusive of the sums voted for negro edu- 
cation, amount in 1838 to 107,000/., and 
in 1847 to 284,000/., showing an increase 
in the expenditure for education of 
177,000. With regard to the British 
Museum, he found that in the last year 
there had been an expenditure of not less 
than 60,000/., and the total sum expended 
in the course of the last ten years in 
building was 400,000/,, while the pur- 
chases amounted to no less than 200,0001, 
Again, the School for Economie Geology, 
although it had been commenced at an 
expenditure of 2,000/. per annum, had 
risen to nearly 11,000/. in the year 1845, 
and still cost 9,000/. per annum. In 1847 
there was voted for the ‘‘ Encouragement 
of Arts and Sciences,’”? under various 
heads, a sum of 234,0001. After refer- 
ring to the Colonial and Consular Services, 
the expenditure of which had considerably 
increased within the last few years, the 
noble Lord said that in the Commission for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, which 
had commenced originally with an expen- 
diture of 14,0002. or 15,000/., the charge 
had now risen to a sum of 23,0007. The 
total sum expended in the course of eleven 
years was 1,307,000/., and the average of 
the last three years was 146,0001. He 
had mentioned the other night that there 
had been an enormous increase in the Mail 
Packet Service—the amount since 1831 
had increased not less than 335,000. 
There was also a charge of 150,000/. per 
annum for the staff of the Militia; but as 
that force had not been ealled out for a 
considerable period, it appeared to him 
that this expenditure was extravagant and 
unnecessary, and in these times of financial 
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difficulty it ought to be done away with. 
Again, there were the enormous charges 
in connexion with the suppression of the 
slave trade. In addition to the treaty by 
which they were bound to maintain twenty- 
six vessels on the African coast, and the 
eruisers on the coast of Brazil, and in the 
Mozambique Channel, which were included 
in the “‘ Navy Estimates,”’ there were the 
charges for remuneration for special ser- 
vices, for the maintenance of the emanci- 
pated negroes, and for justices in the 
West Indies—a charge which was also 
connected with the slave trade—making a 
total of 82,3501. under this head. All 
these charges were matter of the most se- 
rious consideration. He, for one, was 
ready to give the Government everything 
that was necessary to maintain the public 
security and the public faith; but he must 
say that the increase which had taken 
place in many of those items of the public 
expenditure called for the greatest caution 
and the strictest investigation; and he 
thought it was absolutely necessary to 
postpone every charge which could be 
postponed without detriment to the public 
service, and to forego altogether every 
charge which the Government was not sat- 
isfied was absolutely necessary. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving for the returns 
of which he had given notice. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the House was indebted to the noble Earl 
for the candour and ability with which he 


had brought forward the statement which | 
He | 


He had just submitted to the House. 
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population, and a constantly extending em. 
pire, could be provided for without increas. 
ed estimates and increased expenditure; 
and it would be impossible to exercise the 
necessary amount of control without pro. 
viding for the increase of the various esta. 
blishments by which the business of the 
country was carried on. He would notice 
a few items, for the purpose of confirming 
what he had said. There was the case of 
the Royal Palaces, which came first in 
order, and more especially Buckingham 
Palace. That had been originally built 
and occupied by a monarch who had no 
family; and of late years there had been 
a necessity for increased accommodation, 
But the opinion had of late been re. 
peatedly expressed that it would be more 
becoming the dignity of the Crown and of 
the country, that instead of repairing and 
increasing Buckingham Palace, which was 
represented as unsightly and unsuitable 
for a Royal residence, an entirely new 
palace should be built for the Sovereign, 
The Government had been represented 
as insensible and unmindful of the dignity 
and comfort of the Royal Family, because 
they had not consented to build a new 
palace, which would perhaps have cost 
from 1,000,0007. to 2,000,000/. Who 
was it that resisted that expenditure? 
Her Majesty. Who had resisted it in 
Parliament? The Government of the day. 
Now, although the expenditure on that ac- 
count had been large, it was inconsiderable 
compared with what would have been the 
expense of building a new palace. With 





could assure the noble Earl that the mat-| regard to the Caledonian Canal, he could 
ters to which he had referred were the sub-| only say, that, after having expended so 
ject of constant attention and considera-| large an amount upon it, they would lay 


tion. He would admit that there had been 
of late years, not only under the present, 


but also under former Governments, a con- | 


stant tendency to increase in the items for 
Miscellaneous Services and Expenditure, 


which were rendered necessary by the 


improved requirements of society. Many 
of the items were not only urged upon the 


_ themselves open to the charge of very bad 
‘economy indeed if they had not voted the 
sum necessary to complete the works. The 
noble Earl had referred to the New Houses 
of Parliament; but he would remind him 
that it was the unanimous opinion of the 
country that the structure should be equally 
solid and magnificent. He should be sorry 


Government, but had been absolutely to see the design abandoned as regarded 
forced upon them—they had hardly ever | its main features, because he trusted they 
been resisted by any party in Parliament! would be enabled to render the building a 
and the country, and the Government had‘ monument worthy of the country, and 4 
even incurred some unpopularity in oppos-| matter of great pride to posterity. He 
ing them. Their Lordships would par- felt, therefore, that while all the leading 
don him if he refrained from follow-| features of the design were being preserv- 
ing the noble Earl through the various ed, a judicious economy should be observed 
items to which he had referred. There in carrying out the details, and that had 
were no means within the reach of been the case up to the present time. He 
Parliament, or of the Government, by would remind their Lordships that the ex- 
which the wants of a constantly increasing pense had been increased by rendering 
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the New Houses of Parliament subsidiary 
to the encouragement of art; and although 
that encouragement had been extended 
somewhat more than was originally intend- 
ed, he did not think the country would find 
fault with the additional expenditure there- 
by incurred. Then with regard to the 
British Museum, their Lordships must be 
aware that it was not what it was forty or 
thirty, or even twenty years ago. The 
Museum was now of almost unbounded ex- 
tent, and its value and importance had 
been of late years considerably increased. 
It was impossible to have that magnificent 
collection preperly arranged unless they 
had a suitable building and officers pro- 
perly qualified to take charge of them. 
He believed there was no establishment 
of similar extent or value in the world in 
which the officers were paid so low a rate 
of remuneration, more especially when the 
learning and accomplishments which these 
men were required to possess were taken 
into account. The building was now fast 


approaching completion, and the expendi- 
ture on that account would very shortly 
cease. Again, with respect to the Super- 
intendents and Inspectors of Factories— 
these officers had been appointed upon 
principles of the purest benevolence; and 


in order to make that interference with 
the internal arrangements of the trade of 
the country useful and available, and not 
vexatious and annoying, it was necessary 
that the carrying out of the intentions of 
the Legislature should be confided to such 
hands as would have the law conscientiously 
and carefully administered. No more was 
done than was required by the nature of 
the Acts of Parliament that had been 
passed; and without the aid of the able 
and intelligent men by whom the law was ' 
administered, the country would have de- 
rived no benefit from its own benevolent in- 
tentions. The increase of offices that had | 
taken place in the Privy Council and the | 
Board of Trade were nearly all connected | 
with the extension of the grants for public | 
education. In conclusion, he would assure | 
their Lordships that the Government were 
deeply convinced of the importance of car- 
tying on the public service with the great- | 
est practicable regard to economy, and | 
that the subject should continue to exer- 
cise their earnest attention. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND thought it 
would be advisable to publish in future the 
costs of the voluminous papers which were | 
moved for; because he believed that many | 
of the ecqnomists in the other House of | 

\ 
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Parliament only moved for these returns 
for the purpose of gaining popularity with 
their constituents. 

After a few words from Lord Beaumont, 

The Eart of HARDWICKE said, he 
agreed with his noble Friend and the noble 
Marquess as to the necessity of their most 
carefully and studiously looking into the 
state of the public expenditure; but he did 
not agree with his noble Friend that the 
expenditure which took place in reference 
to great public works or great public 
boards was an expenditure taxing the 
community without considerable benefit. 
He was decidedly of opinion that any prin- 
ciple of expenditure which took from the 
pockets of the rich and gave to the poor 
was of great advantage; and such public 
works as the Houses of Parliament, a 
proper residence for the Sovereign, or 
keeping up a great public museum, were 
by no means such an expenditure as was a 
disadvantage to the public. He believed 
that that which the public chiefly com- 
plained of was the expenditure which went 
towards the salaries of the great public 
officers and the commissions which were 
continually being called for by every hon. 
Gentleman in the House of Commons, who 
thought it necessary that certain matters 
should be inquired into. 

Returns ordered. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 22, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pvusitc BILus. M. 
tution; Scientific Societies. 

PetiTIons PRESENTED. By Mr. Alexander Hastie, from 
Electors of Glasgow, and a great Number of other Places, 
for an Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. 
Cowan, from Members of the Free West Church Con- 
gtegation of Perth, respecting Quoad Sacra Churches.— 
By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Members of the Presbytery of 
North Isles, against the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By 
Mr. Blewitt, from Newport, and by other Hon. Mem- 
bers, from several Places, for Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Baillie, from Kilmorack, Inverness, 
and by other Hon. Members, from a great Number of 
Places, in favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scot- 
land) Bill.—By Mr. G. S. Duff, from the Parish of Ur- 
quhart, for Abolition of University Tests (Scotland).— 
From Justices of the Peace, Commissioners of Supply, 
and Freeholders of the County of Sutherland, for Inquiry 
into the Excise Laws.—By Sir William Clay, from seve- 
tal Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity, for an Extension of the Benefit So- 
cieties Act.--By Sir William Somerville, from Clerks of 
Petty Sessions of the County of Meath, complaining of 
the Insufficiency of their Remuneration.— By Mr. Cowan, 
from the Provincial Synod of Angus and Mearns, against 
the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill. 


IRISH FISHERY ESTABLISHMENT. 


CotoneL CONOLLY inquired of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Se:retary for 


I’s Resti+ 
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Ireland whether the fishery establishments 
on the western coast of Ireland had an- 
swered the purpose, and paid their own 
expenses ; and whether the Government 
would have any objection to communicate 
to the House the accounts of expenditure, 
&e. ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE replied, that 
in the instance of the Killybeg station 
these fisheries had been found able fully to 
pay their own expenses; and that although 
other stations had not been so productive, 
yet that the object for which they were 
set on foot—as industrial establishments— 
the promotion of energy on the part of the 
fishermen—had been quite answered, and 
that they had acted as very useful stimuli 
to exertion. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose for Parliamentary Reform 
embraced four different points, in favour of 
every one of which he had himself already 
voted; but he wished to ask whether the 
hon. Gentleman would have any objection 
so to bring forward the subject as to put 
each of those heads or points to the House 
successively — each, in fact, as a different 
and independent resolution? It was the 
wish of many hon. Gentlemen that the 
hon. Member would adopt this course, as 
being calculated to ensure better divisions 
upon each proposition separately than 
could be expected if the House were to 
divide upon them as members of one gene- 
ral proposition. 

Mr. HUME had well considered the 
subject, and as he believed that no practi- 
eal reform could be effected unless all his 
propositions were carried, he meant to pro- 
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pose them at once in the same resolution. 
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the Stamford Borough Election Commit. 
tee ? 

Mr. W. P. WOOD was sorry that any 
difficulty had arisen, but he had no hesita. 
tion in agreeing to the proposition of the 
noble Lord. 


THE SPANISH CORRESPONDENCE, 

Mr. BANKES wished to ask the See. 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs whe. 
ther any further correspondence had taken 
place between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Spanish Ministry since that laid 
upon the table of the House; and, if 50, 
whether the noble Lord would produce 
such correspondence before the subject 
was brought before the House, which he 
believed would be on Friday next ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
some further notes had been exchanged, 
Indeed, there had been, of course, a good 
deal of correspondence on the subject. 
Two other notes had passed, subsequently 
to those he had laid on the table, which 
related to the personal question between 
Sir H. Bulwer and the Duke de Soto. 
mayor as to the manner in which the para- 
graphs had appeared in the Clamor Pub- 
lico. That correspondence, however, had 
no bearing upon the note Sir H. Bulwer 
presented to the Spanish Government, en 
closing the despatch which he had for. 
warded to Sir H. Bulwer. He was in 
daily expectation of a messenger from the 
British Minister in Spain, and it was 
very probable that he would arrive before 
this subject was again brought under the 
notice of the House. 

In reply to a question from Mr. H. 
BalILiig, 

Viscount PALMERSTON stated, that 
a correspondence, which was rather of a 
private than of a public nature, had taken 


In the event of further progress being | place between Sir H. Bulwer and the 
made in the matter, each proposition would | Duke de Sotomayor ; but, nevertheless, if 
be made the subject of a separate Bill. |, he should receive any communication by 
| the messenger he expected to-morrow, or 
STAMFORD ELECTION COMMITTEE. | the following day, which might appear to 
Lorp J. RUSSELL understood that him to render it necessary that such cor- 
the nomination of the Stamford Election | respondence should be laid before the 
Committee, as the list of its Members stood, | House, he would wave the consideration 
would lead to some discussion and to some | of its being of a merely confidential and 
difference of opinion in the House. He private character, and would not object to 
wished to suggest to the hon. and learned | its production. 
Gentleman having charge of the matter, | 
whether any discussion on the subject | PRIVILEGE—SLIGO ELECTION. 
might not be eluded by the General, Mr. ORMSBY GORE rose to move fora 
Committee of Elections being instructed Select Committee to inquire into the mat- 
to report to the House the names of such ter of the petition of John Delany, which 
persons as they should think fit to have on | was presented upon the 18th day of this 
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instant May, complaining of certain pro- 
ceedings for effecting a compromise in the 
¢ase of the Sligo Election Petitions. The 
allegations of this petition were stated 
clearly and broadly; and he thought it was 
for the dignity and independence of the 
House that it should receive a full investi- 
gation. The document stated that— 


“« At the late election for the borough of Sligo, 
Charles Townley, esq., was returned as a Member 
to serve in Parliament by a majority of seven ; 
that two petitions have been presented to the 
House complaining of said return on several 
grounds, but especially on that of gross and un- 
disguised bribery ; that said petitions and the re- 
cognisances thereto were sent over for presenta- 
tion to the House in charge of Mr, William Kelly, 
of Castle Lodge, in the county of Sligo, who un- 
dertook to have the usual preliminary forms com- 
plied with, and that one (being the petition of the 
petitioner and Dominick Henesy) was presented 
on the 19th day of April; but that the other, in 
consequence of an informality in the recognisance, 
was unavoidably delayed for several days, but was 
eventually presented on the Ist of May ; that, from 
eertain proceedings which took place before the 
examiner of recognisances on the 9th instant, 
while examining objections urged against the 
sufficiency of the surety to first said mentioned 
petition by James Coppock, of No. 3, Cleveland- 
row, Saint James’s, Parliamentary agent, acting 
on behalf of said Charles Townley, it appeared, 
by the admission of the said James Coppock, that 
certain overtures were made to said William 
Kelly, by said James Coppock, at the instance, 
and with the consent and cognisance of said 
Oharles Townley, with a view of inducing said 
Kelly to compromise the trust reposed in him re- 
garding the due presentation and prosecution of 
said petitions ; that, in consequence thereof, the 
petitioner instituted a searching inquiry, and finds 
the facts to be, that on the 29th of April last, said 
James Coppock called at No. 4, Shaftesbury-ter- 
race, Pimlico, London, the residence of said Wil- 
liam Kelly, and, having sent in his card, intro- 
duced himself as the Parliamentary agent of said 
Charles Townley, at whose instance he stated he 
called to negotiate an arrangement for the with- 
drawal of said petitions, and proposed that if said 
Kelly would either give him (Coppock) authority 
to withdraw the petition already presented,and with- 
hold the other, or could point out any other way in 
which the proceedings on said petitions could be 
stopped, nullified, or rendered abortive, that he 
(Coppock) would make it well worth his (Kelly’s) 
while, as his client (said Townley) had ample 
means and was prepared to make any reasonable 
sacrifice to retain his seat and prevent the da- 
maging tevelations that should take place before 
a Parliamentary Committee; said Kelly said that 
the proposition was so very unexpected that he 
would require some time for consideration, but 
agreed to wait on said Coppock next day, which he 
accordingly did, when said Coppock wrote out two 
letters and handed them to said Kelly for perusal, 
stating that if said Kelly would furnish jim with 
copies of said letters, to be used as originals in 
Withdrawing said petition, he (Coppock) would 
give said Kelly one thousand pounds, and procure 

said Townley a letter, pledging himself to use 
all his Parliamentary influence and obtain the co- 
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operation of his brother, the Member for Bever 
ley, and Lord Camoys, to secure a good govern- 
ment appointment for him (Kelly); it was then 
arranged that said Kelly would call next day with 
the copies of said letters, when said Coppock would 
be prepared to conclude the arrangement ; said 
Kelly did accordingly call, when said Coppock 
handed him the promised letter from said Townley, 
which contained the required pledges, which said 
Kelly satisfied himself was genuine, from the 
strict similarity of the handwriting to a letter of 
said Townley’s, addressed to John P. Somers, esq., 
the unsuccessful candidate at the said late Sligo 
election, which said Kelly happened to have in his 
possession ; however, said Kelly said as the con- 
tingency of an appointment was rather doubtful 
and remote, he would rather abandon that part of 
the compact for a money consideration, when it 
was agreed that a further sum of five hundred 
pounds should be given in lieu of said letter, and 
that said Coppock and said Kelly should meet the 
same evening at seven o’clock in Bellamy’s dining- 
rooms in the House of Commons, and finally con- 
clude the matter; they did accordingly meet, and 
retired to Fendall’s Hotel, when said Coppock pro- 
posed that instead of said Kelly’s writing him 
(Coppock) a letter, authorising him to withdraw 
the said petition, that said Kelly should write a 
letter himself to the Speaker withdrawing said pe- 
tition ; this, after some hesitation, said Kelly did, 
from a copy written out at the time by said Cop- 
pock, and on said Kelly’s handing over said letters 
to said Coppock, together with the said unpre- 
sented petition, said Coppock handed said Kelly 
one thousand five hundred pounds in Bank of Eng- 
land notes ; but on said letter of withdrawal being 
handed to the Speaker, it appeared that said Kelly 
was not the authorised agent so to do; whereupon 
said Coppock hurried back to said Kelly, inform- 
ing him of the circumstance, when said Kelly re- 
funded the money ; said Coppock since called and 
left his card on said Kelly, who declined having 
any further communication with him ; that peti- 
tioner humbly submits that the conduct of said 
Charles Townley, and his agent said James Cop- 
pock, has been corrupt and illegal, and a gross in- 
fraction of the privileges of the House ; and pray- 
ing that a Select Committee of the House may be 
appointed to inquire into the matter, and take such 
other and further cognisance of it as it may 
deem fit and proper, in order to uphold the dig- 
nity and purity of proceedings before the House.” 


The hon. Gentleman continued: There 
was no vagueness in those charges—each 
of them was specific and distinct. The 
hon. Member read the correspondence 
which passed between the agent, Mr. Cop- 
pock, and the Speaker’s Secretary, rela- 
tive to the notice given for the withdrawal 
of the petition, and the warning to the 
latter Gentleman not to accept such notice, 
He had avoided all subjects of an acrimo- 
nious or party nature; but the mere state- 
ment of the facts was quite enough to sa- 
tisfy the House that the matter could*not 
rest here. A full inquiry into the truth of 
these statements was not only due to the 
Gentlemen implicated, but absolutely neces- 
sary to uphold the dignity and character of 
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the House. He sincerely trusted the hon. 
Member would be able to vindicate him- 
self. But, in addition to the charges made 
against him, an officer of the House, exe- 
cuting his important functions at_ their 
pleasure, was accused on no light grounds, 
and on a chain of evidence not one link of 
which was wanting, of conduct which de- 
served serious and searching inquiry. After 
the recent conduct of the House in assent- 
ing to an inquiry into the interference of a 
nobler Peer with the course of an election, 
they could not refuse their sanction to a 
Select Committee to investigate charges, 
involving not only the honour of the House, 
but the most sacred privileges of the elec- 
tors. The hon. Member read extracts from 
the speeches of Lord John Russell and Mr. 
W. P. Wood on the Motion for an inquiry 
into the interference of the Marquess of 
Exeter with the Stamford election, and 
called on them, in compliance with the 
principles they had laid down and advo- 
cated, to support him in this Motion. From 
the high character of the hon. Member for 
Sligo, he hoped and expected he would be 
able to clear himself completely; but he 
could not express the same opinion with 
respect to Mr. Coppock. If these facts 
were true, every opportunity should be 
afforded for their substantiation; if false, 
the calumniators of honourable men should 
be exposed to that punishment which they 
so richly deserved. 

CotoneL CONOLLY seconded the Mo- 
tion. He was so satisfied that the feeling 
of the House would lead them to consent 
to immediate inquiry, that he would not 
say one word to induce them to sift a 
charge of this kind, which implicated one 
of their officers, the character of one of 
their Members, and the dignity of the 
House itself. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he had been 
requested by the hon. Member for Sligo, 
against whom this petition had been pre- 
sented, and of whom he should for the pre- 
sent speak as Mr. Charles Townley, to 
state in his place to the House, that Mr. 
Townley had assured him, on his honour, 
as a gentleman, that he had neither act 
nor part in the matter to which this com- 
plaint referred, and that he was perfectly 
unconscious of any portion of the transac- 
tion. He was not only personally free, as 
he assured him (Sir R. H. Inglis), of any 
taint in the matter, but he was totally ig- 
norant of the transaction itself. Mr. Town- 
ley desired him further to state to the 
House, that he shrank from no investiga- 
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tion, and would do that which was most 
honourable to himself as well as to the 
House—which was, he might be permitted 
to say, stigmatised in his person by the 
terms of the petition—and consent to the 
inquiry. He felt the House owed it to it. 
self not to yield without the fullest eon. 
sideration to the honourable and generous 
impulse on the sitting Member for Sligo, 
Had not an election petition been lodged 
against the return of the hon. Member, and 
had not the Speaker declared to the House, 
but on their very last sitting, that the se- 
curities were unobjectionable with respect 
to the prosecution of the petition? Might 
not the matter of which this petition com. 
plained come under the consideration of the 
Election Committee appointed to try the 
former petition? Even if that were not 
the case, would it be fair to any hon. Mem. 
ber; and in saying this, he (Sir R. H. In- 
glis) need not state he was quite impartial, 
and led away by no party spirit, for he did 
not concur in all the sentiments of the hon, 
Member who had entrusted to him the duty 
of making these few observations—would 
it be fair, he asked, that while the election 
petition was about to be decided before the 
regular tribunal appointed by law and by 
the constitution of the country, another 
Committee should be sitting simultaneously 
to inquire into charges of a different na- 
ture, which should not be made until the 
first Committee had made its report to the 
House? He hoped, notwithstanding the 
feeling of Mr. Townley in favour of such 
an inquiry, that the House would not con- 
sent to it—-at least not until the Election 
Committee had reported, and that they 
would consider whether it might not be 
fitting to refer the present petition to the 
Committee of Privileges. But he protested 
against two Committees sitting at the same 
time, with concurrent jurisdiction, to in- 
quire into charges against the same indi- 
vidual—one with power to examine parties 
on oath, and to sift truth from falsehood 
by a searching inquiry; and the other car- 
ried on, perhaps, with too much party 
spirit, and with no security for a fair adju- 
dication, nor for that inquiry which might 
take place before an Election Committee. 
He dissented from the Motion on the plain 
grounds that the law having provided 4 
remedy for offences alleged to have been 
committed in respect to the election of 
Members of that House before a proper 
tribunal, it was fitting that the House 
should wait until that tribunal had investl- 
gated the charges before them. 
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Mr. G. BANKES believed this ques- 
tion could not be referred, as the hon. 
Member seemed to desire, to the tribunal 
which sat on disputed elections; for it did 
not in any way bear on the decision they 
were called on to give. The Election 
Committee could only try the validity of 
the return, and could not inquire into such 
charges as those of the petition. He 
should prefer an inquiry before some other 
tribunal, with full power to investigate the 
whole affair. The character and experi- 
ence of Mr. Coppock were no doubt high; 
but such charges as these could not be 
allowed to drop to the ground in silence. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS explained. He had 
proposed to refer the matter to some other 
body, as the Committee of Privileges, for 
he did not think the charges should be 
passed over; but he protested against the 
sitting of any Committee of Inquiry on this 
matter concurrently with that of the Com- 
mittee appointed to try the validity of the 
hon. Member’s return. 

Mr. V. SMITH thought it was quite 
clear the petition was not one which could 
be referred to the Election Committee, for 
though in the wording it bore some resem- 
blance to an election petition, the mode in 
which it was brought forward disentitled it 
to that character; and the clerks of the 
House, who were naturally the best autho- 
rities on such a subject, had not considered 
itin that light. He did not understand 
the ground on which the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Inglis) founded his objection to the 
Motion; but he could easily understand 
him if he opposed it on the principle that 
the House had ever been jealous of appear- 
ing to anticipate in any way the decision 
and fair judgment of their Committees. 
The petition did not impute any direct 
charge against the hon. Member for his 
own conduct, but stated that he had, 
through his agent, endeavoured to make a 
compromise for his seat in order to evade 
the petition presented against his return. 
There was no analogy between the Stam- 
ford case, to which the hon. Mover referred, 
and the present, because in the former in- 
stance the petition was signed by 210 per- 
sons, whereas here there was only one in- 
dividual who came forward with most se- 
rious charges against a Member of the 
House. The petition did not state that a 
compromise had been effected—that the 
petition had been withdrawn, or that jus- 
tice had been evaded—on the contrary, it 
appeared that the whole affair had failed 
in consequence of one of the gentlemen 
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accused handing over the money to the 
wrong person, and getting it back from 
him as soon as he discovered his mistake. 
He must say it was rather unusual for 
rogues, if rogues they were, to act in this 
way, and return the money they had got 
for their pains. The whole of the case 
might be tried before the Election Committee, 
for it was most likely, after what had tran- 
spired of the facts, that the cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses would elicit the fullest 
statement of the whole subject. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his Mo- 
tion to a division, but would withdraw it 
till the report of the Sligo Election Com- 
mittee had been received. 

Sir G. GREY said, that, after the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Gore), he certainly thought some inquiry 
was necessary; and if the compromise 
alluded to had been actually effected, and 
the petition withdrawn in consequence, he 
would have agreed with the hon. Member 
in thinking also that the present was 
the time for considering the question. 
He hoped that the hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. H. Inglis)\—though he (Sir G. Grey) 
agreed with him in thinking that, pending 
the inquiry before the Election Committee, 
the subject should not be investigated— 
would not ask the House to place a nega- 
tive on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
a Select Committee, for, by so doing, he 
would, if successful, prevent his being able 
to bring it forward in the same form again. 
Believing with the hon. Baronet in the in- 
expediency of bringing forward his Motion 
while the Election Committee were sitting, 
he still thought if that Committee were not 
able to institute the inquiry, that the hon. 
Member would have a right to ask the 
House for a further inquiry, in which he 
(Sir G. Grey) for one would gladly concur. 
He would, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
to withdraw his Motion on the present oc- 
easion, and to bring it forward after the 
report of the Election Committee had been 
presented to the House. 

Mr. F. FRENCH rose to say a few 
words in consequence of the remark which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. V. Smith) respecting the 
gentlemen engaged in this transaction. 
The hon. Member stated that among 
‘rogues’ it was an extraordinary thing 
to find such honesty as to induce them to 
return the money they had acquired. He 
wished to state to the House the part 
taken by Mr. Kelly in the business, as he 
had it from himself just before he came 
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into the House. When Mr. Coppock cal- 
led on him (Mr. Kelly) he did not see him, 
but referred him to the agent of the peti- 
tioner, Mr. Walker, and told that gentle- 
man that Mr. Coppock wished to see him. 
Every circumstance in which Mr. Kelly 
took a part was with a knowledge of the 
agent of Mr. Somers, and he wrote the 
notice to the secretary not to take any 
paper from him with respect to the with- 
drawal of the petition. Mr. Coppock might 
have fallen into the snare, but he (Mr. 
Kelly) was not responsible for it. 

Mr. GORE said, that after the wish ex- 
pressed by the House and by the right 
hon. Baronet, he would withdraw the pe- 
tition on the understanding that he should 
be allowed to bring it on as soon as the re- 
port of the Sligo Election Committee had 
been presented to the House. 

Motion withdrawn. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL. 


House in Committee on the Health of 
Towns Bill. 

On Clause 60 (power to compel the 
paving, &c., of private streets), 

Lorp G. BENTINCK objected to that 
portion of the clause which makes the fol- 


lowing provision :— 

“Tf any land fronting, adjoining, or abutting 
upon the parts of any street so sewered, levelled, 
flagged, paved, or channelled by the said local 
board, be unoccupied or unproductive, and the 
owner thereof shall, for the space of twelve 
months after demand, refuse to pay the expenses 
due from him, or if he be bankrupt, insolvent, or 
unknown to the said local board, or cannot be 
found, it shall be lawful for them, after the ex- 
piration of three months’ notice in this behalf, 
affixed or placed on that land, to take possession 
of, and piece off, and let the same or any part 
thereof for any term not exceeding ten years.” 


He thought it was rather hard that the 
owner of the unoccupied or unproductive 
piece of land should be compelled to see 
his entire property seized for the mainte- 
nance of sewers from which they derived 
no benefit, and in which they had no in- 
terest whatever. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL explain- 
ed that it was not intended that the clause 
should apply to highways where the public 
had aright to the land. But if private 
landed proprietors chose to open communi- 
cations with public thoroughfares, their ob- 
ject in so doing being manifestly that of 
speculation and profit, it was right that 
they should understand the liabilities they 
were incurring —liabilities which it was 
optional with them to incur or not, and 
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which they therefore ought not to’ shift 
upon others. 

The Eanrt of LINCOLN observed that 
the clause, as at present worded, would 
have a retrospective as well as a prospec. 
tive operation. Perhaps it would be better 
that it should only operate prospectively, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL dissent. 
ed. If the operation were to be thus li. 
mited, proprietors who had already opened 
their streets, but had not dedicated them 
to the public, would have their sewering 
done at the expense of the public; whereas 
other proprietors, who might hereafter pur- 
sue a similar course, would have to pay the 
expenses of sewerage out of their own 
pockets. 

Mr. HENLEY: It was quite possible 
that cases of hardship might arise under 
the clause, but he feared they could not be 
avoided. On the whole he thought that 
the best course the Committee could pur- 
sue was to assent to the clause as it 
stood, 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 63, relating to the width of 
new streets, 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD moved to ex- 
punge the words granting a power of ap- 
peal from the local to the general board. 

Viscount MORPETH thought it would 
be best to leave the question of width in 
the first instance to the local board; dif- 
ferent towns having recommended the 
adoption of different widths. He thought, 
however, that there should be a power of 
appeal, and that it should be vested in the 
general board. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that much 
as he was opposed to central control, ex- 
cept in cases in which it was absolutely 
necessary, he thought the Government 
were perfectly right in providing for the 
power of appeal in this case. That power 
was necessary to guard against undue fa- 
vour or prejudice on the part of the local 
board; and he regretted that a similar 
power had not been given in the succeed- 
ing clause. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
the appeal to the general board should 
exist for five years. At the end of that 
period there might be an alteration, but 
an appeal to the quarter-sessions would be 
very expensive, and would be attended 
with great delay. 

Mr. HENLEY supported the Amend- 
ment. He agreed with the Attorney Ge- 
neral that the court of quarter-sessions: 
was & most unfit tribunal for appeal; for 
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the result must always be either a refer- 
ence to a barrister, or an appeal to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, He was in fa- 
your of leaving the whole matter to the 
local board. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 80; 
Noes 19: Majority 66. 


List of the Ayes. 
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Abdy, T. N. 
Acland, Sir T. D, 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Arundel and Surrey, 

Earl of 

haw, J. 

1 M. T. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt, 
Bolling, W, 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Butler, P. S. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. S, 
Clive, H. B. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowan, C. 
Disraeli, B. 
Drummond, H. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W, T. 
Foley, J. Hl. H. 
Forster, M. 
Fox, W. J. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greenall, G. 
Halford, Sir H, 
Hawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Howard, P. H, 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Kershaw, J. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Lincoln, Ear] of 
Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Napier, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pendarves, E, W. W. 
Perfect, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, N. 

Price, Sir R. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salway, Col. 
Sandars, G. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sidney, Ald. 

Slaney, R,. A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stephenson, R. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Thicknesse, R. A, 
Thompson, Col. 
Turner, E. 

Turner, G, J. 

Vane, Lord H, 
Verney, Sir H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M, 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Bellew, R. M. 


List of the Nozs. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Christy, S. 
Cubitt, W. 
Gwyn, H. 

Heald, J. 
Henley, J. W, 
Henry, A. 
Hudson, G. 
Humphery, Ald, 


Clause agreed to. 


Locke, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Scholefield, W, 


_ Smyth, J. G. 


Spooner, R. 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Sullivan, M, 
Williams, J. 
TELLERS. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Urquhart, D. 
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On Clause 66 (local boards to provide 
sufficient supplies of water, and may erect 
water-works, &c.) being put, a long econ- 
versation ensued as to the literal construc- 
tion of the clause. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that he 
had hitherto abstained from taking an ac- 
tive part in the debate. But he could not 
help saying that he thought the measure 
had been much improved by the sugges- 
tions of the hon. Member for Oxford; and 
the noble Lord had done well in agreeing 
to those amendments, and diminishing the 
power of the central board. But in the 
clause under consideration, he feared that 
the powers given to the local boards would 
be very objectionable. If they looked to ° 
the provisions of the following Clause (67), 
the Committee would see that the local 
board was to be invested with the power 
of entering any one’s premises; and having 
satisfied themselves upon the correctness 
of the report of their surveyor, that the 
premises were not adequately supplied with 
water, of furnishing what they should deem 
a requisite supply, and for the levying a 
rate upon the premises at their own valua- 
tion, as if the owner or occupier had of 
himself demanded the supply. Now he 
saw no security whatever that those local 
boards might not have a pecuniary interest 
| in some local water company, whose inter- 
' ests they would be thus enabled to advance 
to any extent. Surely those powers were 
|too great. Unless he heard some very 
| good reason for retaining the 67th Clause, 
he should oppose it. 

Mr. SLANEY thought a power should 
be given to compel a proper supply of 
water to the habitations of the poorer 
classes; but he agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that the proposed mode of doing 
it was objectionable. The question really 
was, whether or not they should retain the 
portion of the clause providing for the con- 
stant supply of water at high pressure, and 
make it permissive only, and not obliga- 
tory 


© 








tscount MORPETH was aware the 
| powers taken by the clause were of a 
| stringent and somewhat tyrannical char- 
|acter; and before the Committee decided 
upon it, he would show them the ground 
/upon which he founded his belief that 
‘something of a very stringent character 
| was required to meet the extensive priva- 
‘tion under which the poorer classes suf- 
'fered. The noble Lord read extracts from 
|the evidence given before the Sanitary 
Commission appointed by the late Govern- 
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ment, in which the great destitution of the 
dwellings of the poorer classes in point of 
supply of water was dwelt upon; and he 
contended from those statements that a 
supply should be made obligatory. He, 
however, admitted the truth of the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Oxford, 
that the objects of the Bill would be best 
promoted by not forcing any system not 
yet ascertained, but by rather leaving mat- 
ters which were doubtful to experiment, to 
ascertain what was the best mode of car- 
rying them into operation. He would, 
therefore, propose in Clause 66, that in- 
stead of making the constant supply obli- 
gatory, it should be merely recommended; 
and, that instead of the words ‘‘ duty of 
the local board,’’ the words ‘‘ lawful for 
the local board,’”’ should be inserted. . 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 67, 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM renewed the 
objections he had previously made to the 
powers to be given to the local board, 
who would be empowered to purchase the 
waterworks, to compel the laying on of 
water to their own property, to fix the 
price, and finally to tax the people for the 
supply. Besides, the rate would be one on 
the occupiers and not upon the owners. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that with regard to the rate, there was 
another clause, which provided that of 
houses under 10J. all the rates should fall 
upon the owners, not the occupiers. As to 
the provisions of the clause, he thought 
the powers ought to be given with some 
qualifications, the habits of the poor re- 
quiring alteration, especially in the matter 
of cleanliness, as exemplified in the evi- 
dence just read by the noble Lord. He 
suggested some verbal amendments in the 
clause. 

Sm J. GRAHAM did not think the 
proposed amendments would meet his ob- 
jection. And as to the rates, even if paid 
by the owner, they would be laid upon the 
occupier in the shape of additional rent. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman rather 
shocked him by his defence of the clause; 
for he said he was not satisfied with the 
domestic habits of the lower orders. So 
that he evidently intended by this minute 
legislation to interfere with the domestic 
habits of the lower classes; and one of the 
great objections to that Bill, excellent as 
it was in many respects, was, that it had 
that vice. It was on that account that 
that was the first clause which he (Sir J. 
Graham) thought it necessary to interfere 
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with. He wished not to obstruct, but to 
advance the Bill, and he therefore should 
go through the clause line by line, and 
state his objections. 

Sir W. CLAY acknowledged that the 
words objected to would give extraordinary 
powers to the local boards; yet the House 
must bear in mind that, under the present 
remiss system, there were hundreds and 
thousands of occupiers of small houses in 
London whose landlords positively refused 
to provide them with any water, although 
there were the means of obtaining it very 
easily in the immediate neighbourhood, 
The landlords would not listen to the de- 
mands of their tenants, and the municipal 
authorities had no means of interfering. 
It was, therefore, necessary, for the sake 
of thousands and thousands of the indus- 
trious poor, that some compulsory power 
should be given by this Bill for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the performance of the 
landlord’s duties in this matter. 

Mr. MILES rather thought that the 
Tower Hamlets had got a little interest in 
this Bill. It was quite delightful to hear 
the hon. Baronet dilate on the insufficient 
supply of water in his own borough. But 
the theory of this clause might be very 
admirable, whilst in practice it would as- 
suredly create such a host of evils as the 
noble Lord had no conception of. It was 
all very well to talk of diffusing cleanliness 
throughout the whole of the community, 
but this was not the way do it. He trusted, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) strike out 
the objectionable words. 

Viscount MORPETH suggested the 
postponement of the clause, as the ques- 
tions involved in it were very difficult, with 
a view of seeing whether a provision could 
be introduced to limit the price at which 
the water should be supplied, or at all 
events to put the clause into such a shape 
as would suit the views of all. 

Clause postponed. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that the noble 
Lord’s postponement of it was only in ac- 
cordance with the conduct which he had 
all through pursued, and which had so 
materially conduced to the success of the 
Bill. 

Clauses from 72 to 78, inclusive, were 
then struck out of the Bill. 

On Clause 80, which provided for the 
prevention of interment in burial-grounds 
dangerous to the public health, being read, 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know what the 
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noble Lord intended to do with the dead. 
The clause provided that the dead were 
not to be brought into certain churchyards; 
but there was no provision in the Bill for 
having them brought elsewhere; and surely 
it would not promote the sanitary condition 
of the public to leave the dead above 


ground. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, that his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down had shown 
great talent and discrimination in the 
amendments which he had suggested dur- 
ing the progress of this Bill; but his usual 
sound judgment appeared to have forsaken 
him on the present occasion. There was 
no clause in the Bill more called for by the 
condition of the country than that now un- 
der consideration; but at the same time 
there was no doubt but that Government 
should go much further in providing a re- 
medy for the evils of intra-mural inter- 
ments than was suggested by the present 
clause. It was clear that if burials were 
not allowed in full churchyards the pa- 
rishioners would find cemeteries elsewhere. 
It should be recollected that at present it 
was only members of the Church of Eng- 
land who had a right to interment in the 
parochial burial grounds, and yet no one 
heard of Dissenters complaining of being 
unable to find places of burial for their 
dead. He trusted that his noble Friend 
would not modify this clause, as he could 
assure him that a strong feeling existed 
on the subject throughout the country, and 
that the clause was regarded by the clergy 
and the public generally as only a part of a 
much more extensive measure to be brought 
in hereafter. 

Viscount MORPETH said, that this 
clause was only a portion of an arrange- 
ment intended originally to be introduced 
into the Bill, which would have enabled 
local boards to purchase sites for burial 
grounds; but it was felt that this subject 
would involve an amount and a complicity 
of legislation which would be most inju- 
rious, if not fatal, to the Bill, and which it 
would be desirable to avoid, considering 
the many other objects of utility found in 
it. This clause would only come into 
operation when there was danger to the 
public health, and in. cases where he ima- 
gined an action would lie at common law. 
In such cases it was open to the parishes 
affected by this clause to purchase new 
burial grounds; but at the same time it 
was to be remembered that in all large 
towns where this clause was likely to ap- 
ply, there were already public cemeteries 
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in existence. Besides, the clause would 
only come into effect on a certificate from 
the general board of health; and the board 
would naturally inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case before issuing that 
certificate; and one branch of their in- 
quiry would clearly be whether there was 
another available place of burial in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired whether the 
noble Lord had any objection to introduce 
words limiting the power of restraining the 
use of these burial grounds to cases where 
the parishioners had a legal right to bury 
elsewhere? He admitted fully the pro- 
priety of putting an end to burials in cer- 
tain places; but he thought that the re- 
striction should be confined to localities 
where the public had a right by law to go 
to other burial grounds; and if the noble 
Lord did not assent to an arrangement to 
that effect, he should certainly feel it ne- 
cessary to take the sense of the Committee 
on the matter. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
aware of the difficulty which the hon. 
Member felt in passing this clause, with- 
out any provision being made for opening 
new burial grounds. Every one agreed in 
the necessity of putting a stop to inter- 
ments in churchyards, when such inter- 
ments were obviously dangerous to the 
public health; but, at the same time, there 
were no legal means by which the parishes 
could be compelled to provide new burial 
grounds. It then occurred to his noble 
Friend that the local boards might be au- 
thorised to provide cemeteries; but this 
difficulty arose—that they did not want 
new burial places within the district, which 
would be only increasing the nuisances, 
and the moment they went out of the parish 
legal difficulties arose, which it would re- 
quire considerable trouble to get rid of. In 
fact, the subject was surrounded with so 
many difficulties, that unless they had a 
Cemetery Bill with almost as many clauses 
as the Bill now before the Committee, a full 
remedy could not be provided. The ques- 
tion then remained, whether they would 
not put a stop to interments in certain bu- 
rial grounds where such interments were 
found to be dangerous to the health of the 
living ? 

Mr. MILES said, that he thought it 
better, where such nuisances existed, to 
leave them to be suppressed by indictment 
under the common law. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that there were 
hundreds of places where no cemeteries ex- 
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isted, and where the parishioners might be 
prevented from burying their dead in other 
parishes. 

Mr. WYLD said, that it had been ascer- 
tained that in the large manufacturing 
towns two-thirds of the mortality arose 
from the overcrowded state of the burial 
grounds. He thought that much credit 
was due to Mr. Walker for his exertions 
in procuring the suppression of the fright- 
ful nuisances of Spafields and Enon Chapel 
in the metropolis. The hon. Member was 
understood to express his regret that the 
Bill did not go farther in providing a re- 
medy for such cases. 

Clause, with Amendments, agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


POST OFFICE REVENUES. 
Mr. MACGREGOR moved— 


“ That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the services of the undermentioned per- 
sons, who receive the following sums from the 
Penny Post Office revenue, being deducted there- 
from in its progress to the Exchequer, and stating 
the names of the Heirs of his Grace the Duke of 
Schomberg :— 

His Grace the Duke of Marlborough £4,000 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton 3,407 10 
The Heirs of his Grace the Duke of 

Schomberg . . 2,900 0 


£10,307 10 
being the amount of the gross postages on 
2,473,800 letters, and of net postages, deducting 
the expense, of 7,321,400 letters.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL scarcely thought 
the Treasury, or any other public depart- 
ment, could be called on to give an account 
of the services of the Duke of Marlborough, 
or of the Duke of Schomberg. There was 
a book called Come’s Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough, anid several histories of the 
reign of Queen Anne, in which the services 
of the Duke of Marlborough, for which he 
received a certain pension from the here- 
ditary revenues of the Crown, were stated 
in detail. As to the services of the Duke 
of Schomberg, they were known to any | 
one who had read the history of the pe- 
riod. The Duke of Schomberg, to whom 
the money was paid in the first instance, 
was well known; and if the hon. Member 
wished to know the names of his heirs, he 
(Lord J. Russell) believed they could be 
procured for him. These sums were paid 
out of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown. When the House of Commons 
took these hereditary revenues, and gave 
the Crown a fixed sum in return, the House 
of course took upon itself all the burdens 
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which fell upon the revenues as well. He 
did not see how they could well avoid those 
burdens, or rid themselves of the obli 
tions then incurred. He hoped the House 
would not consent to the Motion. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, he regretted 
exceedingly that the noble Lord should have 
so far trifled with the taxation of the coun. 
try, as to have opposed his proposition in 
such a way. He had brought on this ques. 
tion altogether as one which bore on the 

rofuse expenditure of the public revenues, 
He did not want to know to what Duke of 
Marlborough the money had been paid at 
first, but for what services the pension was 
paid to the Duke now living. If a former 
Parliament had been so corrupt as to grant 
this pension in perpetuity, the present Par. 
liament had a right to inquire for what the 
money had been granted. The pension 
was passed in 1723, and since that time 
600,0007. had been paid to the family, 
which at simple interest was more than a 
million sterling. If the noble Lord treated 
the taxation of the country so lightly, Her 
Majesty’s subjects would take a different 
view of it, and hold him to account for his 
conduct. 

Motion withdrawn. 


SUPPLY OF SEAMEN. 

Captain HARRIS moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Supply of 
Seamen from the commercial marine to 
Her Majesty’s Fleet, and into the effect of 
the Registry and Navigation Acts on that 
supply. He had no intention of obstruct- 
ing the discussion on the Navigation Laws; 
but this Committee would not necessarily 
sit more than a fortnight, it would afford 
important information, and would bring to 
a conclusion the labours of the Committee 
of last Session. He disclaimed all inten- 
tion of delaying the progress of the Go- 
vernment Motion on the Navigation Laws; 
but he considered the Committee he moved 
for was essential, in order to complete the 
evidence taken before the Committee on 
the Navigation Laws last Session. The 
Committee need not sit longer than a fort- 
night. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that had 
the hon. and gallant Officer made his Mo- 
tion at the commencement of the Session, 
there would have been something in the 
plea of continuing the evidence of the 
Committee of last Session. He should, 
therefore, oppose the Motion, as likely to 
lead to obstruction to the Government 
measure on the Navigation Laws. 
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Mrz. BROTHERTON moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Captain HARRIS said, that was rather 
sharp practice. The-hon. Member had 
sat quietly enough until a quarter to one, 
while the Ministerial measures were under 
discussion; but the moment a Motion came 
from the Opposition side of the House, al- 
though quite as important, the hon. Mem- 
ber moved the adjournment of the House. 
He should have moved for the returns 
earlier in the Session, but he expected the 
information would be elicited by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. 

Motion negatived. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PaTitions PResENTED. By the Marq of Lansd 4 
from London, Birmingham, Bristol, and a large Number 
of other Places, in favour of the Jews’ Disabilities Bill.— 
By the Earl of Hardwicke, and Bishop of Winchester, 
from Aberdeen, Lymington, and Hull, and a few Others, 
against the Jews’ Disabilities Bill—From the Presbytery 
of Selkirk, for Improvement of the present System of 
Parochial Education (Scotland).—From the Commission- 
ers of Supply of the County of Selkirk, against the Mar- 
tiage (Scotland) Bill, and Registering Births, &c, (Seot- 
land) Bill—From the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.— 
From the Commissioners of Supply of the County of 
Selkirk, for the Immediate Completion of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey of Scotland.—By Lord Beaumont, from a 
number of Members of the Odd Fellows Societies, for an 
Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act 
to them.—From Ilkeston, in the County of Derby, for an 
Alteration of the Law of Settlement.—From the Parish 
of Bangor, in Ireland, for Facilitating the Attainment of 
Sites for Churches (Scotland).-- From the Town Council 
of the Borough of Drogheda, for an Extension of the 
Elective and Municipal Franchise.—Frem the Protestant 
Clergy and Laity of Ireland, in favour of a National Sys- 
tem of Education (Ireland).—From the Citizens of Dub- 
lin, for the Total Abolition of Capital Punishment. 





MR. VERNON’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 


Loro MONTEAGLE moved— 


“That there be laid before this House Copies 
of Correspondence between the Trustees of the 
National Gallery and the Lords of the Treasury 
respecting the Gift made by Mr. Vernon to the 
Public of his Collection of modern Pictures and 
other Works of Art.” 


Though this Motion was not likely to be 
opposed, yet he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would permit him to say a few words 
on the subject. Mr. Vernon had made the 
nation a present of his collection of pic- 
tures, which was valued at 25,0007. This 
gentleman had been all his life a most ac- 
tive encourager of art. Although the peo- 
ple of this country might be indifferent on 
the subject of art, yet he thought that 
such a magnificent gift from an individual 
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should not be allowed to pass without no- 
tice. In former times many gifts of this 
kind had been made, and no public notice 
of them had been taken. Sir George 
Beaumont and Mr. Holwell Carr had given 
to the nation a number of pictures far ex- 
ceeding in value anything which the coun- 
try had voted for the encouragement of 
art. Within a few years, out of the whole 
number of pictures in the National Gallery, 
123 had been presented by individuals, 
and between 70 and 80 had been purchased 
by the country. In making this Motion, 
his only object was to call the attention of 
the House to this magnificent gift to the 
nation which had been made by an indivi- 
dual. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE bore 
testimony to the value of the gift, and 
the great obligation which Mr. Vernon 
had conferred upon the country. This 
was a somewhat singular case, of a gentle- 
man who made it the object of his life to 
consecrate his property, in the first place, 
to the promotion of the arts of this coun- 
try; and, in the second place, having so 
done, surrendered the great bulk of his for- 
tune, so employed, to the public, for the 
future benefit of the artists of this country. 
This must have been done in a most disin- 
terested and patriotic spirit, and he, there- 
fore, most cordially seconded the Motion of 
his noble Friend. 

Lorp COLBORNE, as a trustee of the 
National Gallery, whilst he bore testimony 
to the rare munificence of Mr. Vernon, 
wished to impress upon their Lordships the 
absolute necessity of doing something in 
order to complete the gallery. There was 
but little encouragement to donors, whilst 
no suitable building existed to receive their 
gifts. Other collections had been lost for 
want of fit places of reception, and although 
he was aware that there was an objection, 
arising from the difficulty of raising the 
money, he thought, in a matter so nearly 
concerning the public taste and the na- 
tional character, this objection should not 
prevail. 


Correspondence. 


THE SPANISH CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
desired to put a question to the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) respecting a letter which had ap- 
peared in the public papers, forming part 
of the correspondence between the British 
Minister at Madrid and the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and which he thought was of 
great importance. What he wished to 
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know was, whether that letter was a| that it might be possible so to construe the 


genuine letter; if it was, whether it had | 
been received at the time when the other | 


correspondence was laid before Parliament; 
if so, why it had not been produced; and 
whether the noble Marquess would lay it 
on the table ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say that he did not know 
whether the letter was correct or not, but 
he would make inquiry. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said he would, on a subsequent day, move 
for the whole of the correspondence. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
ADJOURNMENT BILL. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that it was his 
intention to propose several Amendments 
in the Bill, for the purpose of obviating 
some of the objections which had been 
made to it. Thenoble Marquess had said, 


that some of the provisions of this Bill | 


would interfere with the prerogatives of 
the Crown; he, therefore, proposed to 
move the alteration of certain words in one 
of the clauses, which would preserve the 
prerogative of the Crown intact. It had 
been urged as an objection against this 
Bill, that should the House of Commons, 
which had agreed to a certain measure, 
which measure had been postponed by 
their Lordships to another Session, have 
changed their minds on the subject, and 
be desirous of rejecting the measure, they 
would have no opportunity of doing so, 
should their Lordships pass the postponed 
Bill without Amendments. To obviate 
this objection, he proposed to introduce a 
clause, enacting that if a Bill postponed 
from a former Session should, in a subse- 
quent Session, pass the House in which it 
might have been postponed, even although 
it might pass without Amendments, it 
should be returned to that House in which 
it had originated, and have the concurrence 
of that House signified, and should not re- 
ceive the Royal Assent until such assent 
should be so signified. As this Bill at pre- 
sent stood, the power of postponement was 
limited to the ordering a stay of proceed- 
ings before the measure to be postponed 
should have been referred to a Committee. 
Now, as the alterations proposed in Com- 
mittee were often most important, he pro- 
posed to give the House the power of post- 
poning any Bill even after it should have 
been referred toa Committee. There were 
also some minor alterations which he pro- 
posed to introduce. It had been suggested 





second clause as to authorise the postpone. 
ment of a Bill from Session to Session, 
He proposed, therefore, to introduce 
clause depriving the House of the power of 
postponing a Bill for more than one Ses. 
sion. He proposed to introduce these 
Amendments in Committee, and then to 
reprint the Bill, in order to give their 
Lordships an opportunity of considering 
them. 

Lorp CAMPBELL would not oppose 
the introduction of these Amendments; 
but, having introduced them, he trusted 
that the noble Lord would let the Bill 
stand over, to be considered another Ses. 
sion. He would recommend the noble 
Lord to move for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the subject, and at 
the same time to take measures to secure 
the appointment of a similar Committee of 
the other House; and if the two Commit- 
tees met and consulted together, he had no 
doubt but that they might devise some 
measure which would be of the utmost im- 
portance, and greatly facilitate the pro- 
gress of public business through Parlia- 
ment. The only important Amendment 
which the noble Lord had proposed, was 
one which would certainly render the mea- 
sure much less objectionable, but which 
would, at the same time, render it entirely 
futile. The provision to which he referred 
was, that every Bill should be referred 
back to the House in which it originated, 
in order that that House might have an 
opportunity of rejecting it, or of passing 
it, by way of resolution, instead of carry- 
ing it through its several stages. Now, 
either House already possessed that power. 
All that this Bill proposed to do might be 
done by a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons without any legislation at all. Surely 
the noble Lord would not attempt to legis- 
late when every object he had in view 
might be attained without legislation by 
resolution of the House of Commons, if 
the House of Commons should be so mind- 
ed. All these stages of first and second 
readings, committee, and third reading, 
were matters of usage; and it was per- 
fectly competent to the House of Com- 
mons to pass a standing order that any 
Bill sent down by the House of Lords 
might be passed by resolution without 
going through all these stages. His noble 
Friend (Lord Brougham) had gone too far 
when he had said that this Bill was altoge- 
ther unnecessary; but certainly the provi- 
sion which the noble Lord now was desit- 
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ous of introducing was altogether unneces- 
sary. This Bill, if it passed into a law, 
would create a serious difficulty as regard- 
ed the courts of law. In fact, the courts 
of law would be, by this Act, placed in 
the same position as the Supreme Court of 
the United States of America, which was 
higher than the Legislature, inasmuch as 
the Supreme Court inquired whether the 
laws passed through Congress were pro- 
perly passed. Now, this Bill proposed 
that any of those Bills should be postponed 
which mainly imposed or repealed a tax. 
Now it would, therefore, be perfectly com- 
petent to courts of law, in the case of any 
law passed as a postponed Bill, to inquire 
whether it had been properly passed, to 
decide whether its object had been mainly 
to impose or to repeal a tax, and thus 
they would be erecting the courts of law 
into a tribunal overriding Parliament. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to introduce 
a clause enacting that when any Bill, 
postponed from one Session to another, 
shall have received the Royal Assent, it 
shall not be competent to any person to 
take any objection in any court of law, to 
the effect that such Bill has not properly 
passed, and is not the law of the land. 
He hoped the noble Lord would not press 
the Bill, because he was sure that if they 
sent it down to the other House of Parlia- 
ment in its present state, it would not be 
considered very creditable to the wisdom 
of their Lordships. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE hoped that the 
noble Lord would persevere with the Bill— 
from which great public advantage might 
be anticipated—and that he would not 
consent to the appointment of Committees. 
The best way to bring about an under- 
standing upon the subject between the two 
Houses was to lay a definite plan before 
them. He (Lord Monteagle) then depre- 
cated the effect that would be produced by 
giving a power of suspending a Bill before 
one House had pronounced an opinion upon 
its principle on the second reading. 

Lorp STANLEY illustrated the proba- 
ble working of his Bill by supposing, with 
the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle), that the 
Sanitary Bill would reach their Lordships 
at a time when it was morally impossible 
that justice could be done to it. Under 
his Bill that measure could be postponed, 
and taken up at the commencement of the 
next Session, and then sent to the House 
of Commons, thus avoiding all the delay 
which must take place under the arrange- 
ments as they now stood. The noble and 
learned Lord had asked him whether he 
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proposed to move that the Bill should be 
printed with the Amendments for recom- 
mittal; but the Amendments which he 
wished to introduce were so entirely in 
conformity with the recommendations 
which had been made from both sides of 
the House on a former stage of the Bill, 
and they had been already so much dis- 
cussed, that he thought it not necessary 
to recommit the Bill. He proposed, there- 
fore, that the Bill should now go through 
Committee, and the Amendments be voted; 
but, of course, it would be competent to 
the House afterwards to recommit the Bill 
if that should be thought necessary. The 
simple question which his noble Friend 
raised would be as conveniently brought 
forward on the report as now. 

After a few words from Lord Mont- 
EAGLE, 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the ob- 
jection of the noble and learned Lord was 
certainly one of importance; and it was 
right that the House should be put in pos- 
session of all the information on the sub- 
ject. In 1843, a Bill called the School- 
masters Widows Fund Bill originated in 
that House, passed the House of Com- 
mons, and was returned to that House. 
Some amendments were made in the Bill, 
and it was sent back to the Commons, 
from which House it was sent up by mis- 
take to the Lords with a batch of Bills, 
the assent of the House of Commons not 
having been obtained to the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, and in that state it received the 
Royal Assent. What was done in that 
ease? A Bill was introduced and passed 
for the purpose of making that Act law; 
and the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on that occasion re- 
ferred to two similar cases in which the 
same course had been pursued—one in the 
33rd Henry VI., the other in 1829. These 
instances showed how careful Parliament 
was to avoid any infraction of the ancient 
usage of Parliament; and he looked with 
great apprehension at any attempt to in- 
terfere by legislation with that ancient 
usage and law of Parliament. The mode 
of passing Bills depended not upon their 
Standing Orders, but upon that ancient 
law; and even when they suspended the 
Standing Orders for the purpose of expe- 
diting a measure, they still always required 
the first, second, and third reading. The 
beauty of their present mode of proceeding 
was its uniformity; and one great objection 
to this measure was, that it would intro- 
duce new and complex regulations. The 
principle of the measure was that the same 
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Bill might be considered in more than one 
Session of Parliament; and he disapproved 
of that principle, because he thought it an 
unnecessary innovation upon established 
practice; but if the principle were to be 
adopted, he should much prefer a measure 
which simply declared that both Houses of 
Parliament might suspend any Bill from 
one Session to another. The Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and the other great mea- 
sures which had become law, had been 
passed in a single Session under the pre- 
sent practice; and therefore he could not 
see any great necessity for this measure; 
and he was afraid that it would be found 
practically inconvenient. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
Devon, 


Amendments agreed to. Bill passed 


through Committee, and reported. 
House adjourned. 
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MigevuTeEs.] Pusiitc Brtts.—1° Reproductive Loan Fund 
(Ireland). 

Reported.—Collectors of Cess (Ireland). 

Petitions Presentep, By Sir Charles Douglas, from 
Warwick, against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of 
Rome, Bill.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from Cashell, 
and several other Places, for Encouragement to Schools 
in Connexion with the Church Education Society (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. Cocks, from severa) Lodges of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for an 
Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. Henry 
Baillie, from Inverness, in favour of the Law of Entail 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. William Miles, from the Board 
of Guardians of the Bath Union, for Altering the Law re- 
specting Mendicants,—By Mr. Lockhart, from Parish 
Schoolmasters in the Presbytery of Glasgow, for Ameli- 
orating their Condition.—By Lord Ashley, froma Meeting 
assembled at the Western Institution, Leicester Square, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BANKES: Sir, I wish to, put a 
question to the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The noble Lord, in 
answer to a question I put yesterday, 
stated that there had passed since the cor- 
respondence already upon the table of the 
House, between the Minister of Spain and 
the Minister in England, some notes which 
I understood the noble Lord to say were of a 
private and confidential nature. Now, this 
morning, in two at least of the public news- 
papers, there appears a very long letter 
from the Duke de Sotomayor to Sir H. 
Bulwer; and I beg to know whether that 
is one of the notes of which the noble 
Lord spoke, and if it be, whether he would 
have any objection to produce that note, 
and also any other correspondence that 
may have passed ? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: I stated 
yesterday that I was in daily expectation 
of having a messenger from Madrid, and 
that messenger arrived this morning, | 
find from the despatches that Sir Hen 
Bulwer, on the 17th, was about to leave 
Madrid, and had received his passports 
from the Spanish Government. I certainly 
think it my duty to lay further papers on 
the table of the House, and I hope to pre- 
sent them on Thursday next. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. HUME wished to inquire of the 
Under Colonial Secretary, whether the re. 
strictions of the liberty of the press, and 
the importation of books into the Ionian 
Islands, had been withdrawn; and whether 
the circulation of lists of individuals to be 
elected to the House of Representatives was 
still in use by the Governor ? 

Mr. HAWES: There is a law still in 
force with regard to the exclusion of books, 
which gives the Governor, certainly, very 
considerable power. But, practically, it 
has no operation; because, in the year 
1844, I think, Lord Seaton introduced a 
local ordinance, giving a general permis- 
sion for the importation of books; and 
Lord Stanley fully concurred in that ordi- 
nance. With regard to the liberty of the 
press, that has been fully and fairly con- 
ceded to the Ionians, in consequence of the 
representations made by the Lord High 
Commissioner. With regard to the last 
subject to which my hon. Friend has re- 
ferred, the lists, it is quite true that it was 
part and parcel of the constitution that was 
framed when we took possession of those 
islands; but that point, and several others 
connected with the original constitution, I 
know are under the consideration of the 
Lord High Commissioner, and I have rea- 
son to believe willshortly be brought under 
the consideration of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Office. 


MR. VERNON’S GIFT. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH: Sir, there 
was a Committee named on the 11th of 
February, to consider the best mode of 
providing additional room for works of art 
given to the public, or purchased by means 
of Parliamentary grants. As one person 
named on that Committee, I have never 
been summoned, and I suppose the Com- 
mittee have never been summoned. The 
House must be aware of the very magni- 
ficent gift made by Mr. Vernon of the prin- 
cipal part of his modern pictures; and I 
understand that Mr. Vernon has been re- 
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quested to exhibit in his own house his own 

ift, Now, as this Committee has never 
sat, and as I have heard no other means 
have been provided for the accommodation 
of these pictures, I wish to ask, whether 
it be still intended to call that Committee 
together to provide additional room; or 
whether the Government have taken any 
steps to remove what I must call a national 
disgrace ? 

Sir R. H. INGLIS: May I be per- 
mitted, before my noble Friend answers 
that question, to put another immediately 
in connection with it. By his permission, 
I gave notice of my intention to move for 
copies of communications between this 
same gentleman, Richard Vernon, Esq., 
and the Government, relative to the mag- 
nificent donation of his collection of paint- 
ings. If my noble Friend will state to the 
House that it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to pay any mark of 
honour to that Gentleman, or notice in any 
way such donation on his part, I will not 
say one word more now, as a time will 
come when I can more properly do so. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: There have 
been various causes preventing me from 
calling this Committee together; but cer- 
tainly it is my intention to call the Com- 
mittee together at an early period. When 
Mr. Vernon first made this munificent gift 
to the public, I requested my noble Friend 
as the head of the Woods and Forests to 
find some place for the pictures. I believe 
some correspondence took place, which 
ended in Mr. Vernon offering his house to 
be used for the purpose. 

Viscount MORPETH: In justice to 
Mr. Vernon’s spirit of accommodation, as 
well as his munificence, I should say that 
when there appeared some difficulty in pro- 
viding a room suitable, in point of light, 
for the commodious position of the pictures, 
the offer to give his own house proceeded 
from Mr. Vernon himself. 

Sir R, PEEL: Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted, as a trustee of the National Gal- 
lery, and very much in communication with 
Mr. Vernon and his representative, to bear 
my testimony in the strongest manner, not 
only to the munificence of Mr. Vernon, but 
to his extreme delicacy throughout. Mr. 
Vernon had several pictures which he 
thought might possibly be considered as 
hardly worthy of being placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery, and he left it to the trustees 
of the National Gallery to make a selec- 
tion. They thought that that selection on 
their part would be invidious, and they 
submitted it to his own opinion to say what 
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pictures should be withheld. In order that 
there should be no difficulty whatever, he 
consented. He made his selection, and it 
was scarcely dissented from in a single 
particular. He had, however, excluded 
one or two pictures which we thought were 
fully entitled to be admitted to the Gallery, 
and in those cases we departed from his 
recommendation. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that this is a gift not for a future 
period, but it is the gift of a gentleman 
whose chief delight has been the cultiva- 
tion of the arts, of which he has shown 
himself a great judge, and he has con- 
sented to part with his collection during 
the remainder of his life, and to place it 
absolutely at the disposal of the country. 
There has been every disposition shown to 
find a suitable place for the pictures; but 
it is not every building, however large, 
that has a suitable light for pictures. Se- 
veral places were examined by the noble 
Lord; and the moment Mr. Vernon heard 
that we were selecting a place, he said, 
‘* I place my house, as well as the pictures, 
at the disposal of the country, and I beg 
that the public may have free admission 
to it.”” 


RECALL OF SIR H. BULWER FROM 
MADRID. 

Mr. ANSTEY: Sir, I wish to know 
from the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the departure of 
Sir H. Bulwer from Madrid is rightly ex- 
plained in some of the foreign journals that 
have been received this week, that that 
gentleman is removed from the post of 
Madrid to another and a better one in the 
same service—the post of Ambassador at 
Constantinople; or whether the departure 
of Sir H. Bulwer from Madrid is to be 
taken as indicative of an entire rupture of 
friendly relations between this country and 
Spain ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The de- 
parture of Sir H. Bulwer does not arise 
from his having been appointed to any 
other post, and it does not proceed from 
any rupture of the relations between the 
two countries. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE— 
THE DERBY. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: Sir, I 
am sure that my Motion, that the House 
at its rising do adjourn to Thursday, will 
have the ready concurrence of the House. 
I need not say that to-morrow is the Derby 
day, and as that is recognised as a holiday 
in the metropolis, I have obtained the 
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sanction of the noble Lord the First Min- 
ister of the Crown to my Motion. 

Mr. HUME hoped the House would not 
agree to the Motion, as there was a very 
important Bill on the Paper for Wednes- 
day—the Law of Entail (Scotland) Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: If I found 
that the Members for Scotland were anxi- 
ous to discuss in the course of to-morrow 
the Law of Entail in Scotland, I should be 
quite ready to agree with my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down, that the House 
ought to meet for that purpose; but I find 
that several Scotch Members are of opinion 
that this very important subject would not 
receive due discussion to-morrow, and that 
the clerks would have to sit for some time 
at the table, waiting to make a House; 
and as it seems the practice to look upon 
to-morrow as a national féte, I have ac- 
quiesced in the Motion. 

Mr. FOX MAULE was not aware, when 
he fixed the Law of Entail in Scotland 
Bill for to-morrow, that it was the Derby 
day; but even had he been aware of it, 
that would not have prevented him naming 
the Bill for that day. It was of great im- 


portance that the Bill should be proceeded 
with as early as possible; and he believed 
that if the House sat to-morrow, there 


would be a sufficient number of Members 
present to enter into the consideration of 
the Bill, notwithstanding the Derby. It 
was absolutely necessary that the Bill 
should go into the other House of Parlia- 
ment sufficiently early to enable that House 
to give the subject full consideration. 
However, if the House should adjourn over 
to-morrow, he only hoped that his noble 
Friend would give to Scotland half a day 
at an early period to discuss this important 
subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought it was desirable 
that they should sometimes have a holiday, 
and he had not the slightest objection to 
to-morrow being made one; but he thought 
it was below the dignity of that House to 
make the fact of certain races being held 
within a few miles of the metropolis a 
pretext for a holiday. If they were to 
have a holiday for the Derby, why not 
have one for the Oaks? An hon. Gentle- 
man near him informed him that there 
were other races at which certain Members 
had more business than in that House. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had made one or two pathetic 
speeches against delay, and now he was 
going to throw away a day. It would not 
elevate them in the eyes of the country 
to forego a day’s business for the sake of 
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recreation. He was persuaded that a suf. 
ficient number of Members to form a 
House would. remain in town, notwith- 
standing the races. He understood that 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) 
was not so great an authority on the turf 
as he was formerly, having given up racing 
to become a politician. He had no objec. 
tion to a holiday on rational grounds, but 
not on the undignified and unsenatorial 
ground of a great horse-race. 

The House divided on the question that 
the House on its rising adjourn till Thurs- 
day next:—Ayes 103; Noes 90: Majority 


List of the Aves. 


Archdall, Capt. Howard, P. H. 
Arkwright, G. Ingestre, Visct. 
Arundel and Surrey, Jocelyn, Visct. 

Earl of Jones, Sir W. 
Bankes, G. Knox, Col. 
Barnard, E. G. Lemon, Sir C. 
Beckett, W. Leslie, C. P. 
Benett, J. Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Bennet, P. Mackinnon, W. A. 
Bentinck, Lord H. Macnamara, Maj. 
Beresford, W. Masterman, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. Matheson, Col. 
Boldero, H. G. Meux, Sir H. 
Bourke, R. S. Mostyn, hon. E. M, L. 
Bramston, T. W. Neeld, J. 
Buck, L. W. Newdegate, C. N. 
Butler, P. S. Norreys, Lord 
Callaghan, D. Nugent, Sir P. 
Carew, W. H. P. O’Connell, M. J. 
Christopher, R. A. Ossulston, Lord 
Christy, S. Palmerston, Visct. 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. Patten, J. W. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Codrington, Sir W. Prime, 
Cole, hon. H. A. Pusey, P. 
Conolly, Col. Renton, J. C. 
Corbally, M. E. Russell, Lord J. 
Cubitt, W. Rutherfurd, A. 
Dalrymple, Capt. Scott, hon. F. 
Deedes, W. Seymer, H. K. 
Denison, W. J. Sibthorp, Col. 
Dick, Q. Smith, M. T. 
Disraeli, B. Smyth, Sir H. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. Stafford, A. 
Dundas, G. Stanley, E. 
Edwards, H. Stanton, W. H. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. Strickland, Sir G. 
Euston, Earl of Taylor, T. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A.. =‘ Thesiger, Sir F. 
Filmer, Sir. E. Thompson, Ald. 
Fuller, A. E. Towneley, C. 
Galway, Visct. Vane, Lord H. 
Goddard, A. L. Verner, Sir W. 
Grace, O. D. J. Villiers, Visct. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. Waddington, D. 
Halsey, T. P. Wall, C. B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Watkins, Col. 
Heathcote, Sir W. Wood, right hon. Sir C. 
Henley, J. W. Wortley, rt. hon. J. 5. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 


TELLERS, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Hudson, G. 
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List of the Noes. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H, 
Langston, J. H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Maitland, T. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, T. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Oswald, A. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Turner, E. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 

Wood, W. P. 
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Abdy, T. N. 

hao’, Sir T. D. 
Adair, H. E 

Adair, R. A. S. 
Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baillie, H. J. 

Baines, M. T. 

Blewitt, R. J. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Bright, J. 

Brockman, E. D. 
Brown, W. 

Bunbury, W. M. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Cobden, R. 

Courtenay, Lord 

Craig, W. G. 
D'Eyncourt, rt. hn. C.T. 
Drummond, H. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duncan, G. 

Duncuft, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fergus, J. 

Fordyce, A. D. 

Fox, W. J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 
Herbert, ri 
Hood, Sir A 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Kershaw, J. 


hon. S. 

TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Crawford, W. S. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


Lorv G. BENTINCK said: Sir, in 
moving for the returns of which I have 
given notice, I trust the House will pardon 
me if I ask for its attention for a short 
time. There is no one in this House who 
has more frequently arraigned the state- 
ments of others than I have done—there 
is no one who has inquired more into the 
correctness or incorrectness of official re- 
turns than I have done—and, I will ven- 
ture to say, there is no man in this 
House who deems it of greater importance, 
for the purposes of just and wise legisla- 
tion, that the House should not be deceived 
by incorrect statements or statistics, whe- 
ther made by official or by private indivi- 
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duals. I have therefore, Sir, to make a 
Motion for returns that will clear up cer- 
tain statements of my own, which have 
been doubted, as regards the effects of the 
recent legislation in respect to timber and 
to silk; and at this time, when the great 
question before the country is, what mode 
of taxation is that which bears most lightly 
on the people—when a great commercial 
experiment is being tried—it becomes of 
the utmost importance that we should be 
correctly informed as regards the working 
of our late alterations in the commercial 
tariff of the country. Iam one of those 
who hold the opinion that direct taxation 
is not the mode by which the revenue can 
be raised at the least burden to the peo- 
ple. Iam one of those who believe that 
the principle adopted by the United States 
of America, of raising revenue from cus- 
toms duties, bears more lightly on the 
people than raising a revenue by direct 
taxation, or by the taxation of excise du- 
ties. On a former occasion, with refer- 
ence to this subject, I made a statement 
in this House, to the effect that the re- 
moval of a large portion of the duties on 
timber had been accompanied, not only by 
distress among the Canadian timber-grow- 
ers, but that a large portion of the re- 
mitted tax had gone into the pockets of 
the foreigner; and I argued from these 
results that the removal of taxes on arti- 
cles of foreign produce was not a relief, to 
the full extent of the tax remitted, to the 
people of this country. On that occasion 
I showed that the short price of Baltic 
timber had risen 11s. per load since 1842, 
when the duty was reduced; and I alleged 
that, on the other hand, the price of Cana- 
dian timber—that timber being grown by 
our own colonists—was so reduced as to oc- 
casion the greatest distress to our colonial 
fellow-subjects. That statement of mine 
was then doubted. It was alleged that I 
‘‘was grossly misinformed,” and that, so far 
from ‘‘ the alteration having had the effect 
of cruelly grinding down our colonies,’’ or 
of producing any efforts which could justify 
the doleful tale with which it was said I 
was endeavouring to touch the sympathies 
of this House, ‘‘ the Canadians had been re- 
ceiving 7s. a load, short price, more for 
their timber than they received in 1842, 
before the alteration of the duty.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman who made that state- 
ment in answer to me was one who had 
held such high offices—successively the 
offices of Vice-President and President of 
the Board of Trade, and afterwards Secre- 
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tary of State—that when he made that|now made him by the Messrs. Gilmore, 
statement, after four days’ deliberation, and | But the right hon. Gentleman will proba- 
after having fortified himself by many au- | bly to-night rise and say, ‘‘ Well, if the 
thorities, it was not surprising that the | duty is gone into the pockets of the Bal. 
House should be carried away with the/ tic merchants, what matter is it? The 
impression ‘that I was grossly misin- | trade is carried on by as good Englishmen 
formed.’’ But, Sir, it is not only on public | as the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
grounds that I think it due to the House | or any other hon. Member.”’ But if the 
that the truth should be placed before it | continuation of the return of 1846 to the 
on this subject; but I feel personally, that | present time, for which I have moved, be 
after the great indulgence and toleration | granted, it will be found that in 1842 the 
I have so often, and sometimes unde- | trade was carried on equally by British 
servedly, I fear, received at the hands of | ships and British seamen, and foreign ships 
the House, I should be guilty of the most | and foreign seamen. But the case is terribly 
unpardonable ingratitude if I at any time _ altered now. In 1839 the trade was carried 


attempted to excite the House by state-| on by 667 British ships, manned by 6,438 


ments lightly made, or which there was a 
possibility might afterwards turn out to be 
gross mis-statements. I therefore propose 
to ask the House for such returns as will, 
I think, set this matter at rest. Sir, I he- 
lieve that I was justified in the statement 
which I formerly made. It was said, in 
contradiction to me, that the price of red 
pine Canadian timber, on which the duty 
had been reduced 10s. 6d., had only fallen 
in price from 95s. to 92s. a load duty paid. 
On the very day that the right hon. Gentle- 
man made that assertion, there was a great 
sale of timber at the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street. I have the catalogue 
of that sale, from which it appears that 
there were 31,900 feet of white timber and 
12,000 of red timber sold on that day; and 
by a return which I hold in my hand, and 
which I take leave to pass to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone), it will be seen that red 
timber fetched 65s. 5d. per load, and not 
92s. I have also a letter from Messrs. 
Gilmore and Co., the largest importers of 
timber into Glasgow, expressing the utmost 
astonishment at the contradiction made by 
the right hon. Gentleman; and after send- 
ing me an account of all the sales which 
have taken place from the Ist of January 
to that day, they say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford, who 
sets a due value upon timber for Cornish 
mines, and I apprehend for iron mines too, 
has any desire to make a purchase, ‘ they 
authorise me to make him the offer of a 


large cargo of prime red pine Canadian | 


timber now lying at Hull, for 65s.”” I think 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he believes in 
the correctness of his own statement, in 
which he charged me with being grossly 
misinformed—if, I say, he can confide in 
his own information—he will look on this 
as a perfect windfall, and accept the offer 


British seamen, and 663 foreign ships man- 
ned by 6,863 foreign seamen. But see 
how the alteration which has taken place 
in the law affects us. In 1845 the num- 
ber of British ships had fallen from 
667 to 602, and the seamen from 6,438 
to 5,937; while the foreigner has in- 
creased from 663 ships to 1,893, and 
the foreign seamen engaged in that trade 
from 6,863 to 17,441. These may be 
as good Englishmen as I am; but if 
these Englishmen invest their money for 
the employment of foreign seamen and 
foreign ships, they do not come up to my 
notion of a good Englishman. And al- 
though I am well aware that great political 
writers—such, for example, as Mr. Senior 
—lay it down as a matter of little conse- 
quence whether rent from Ireland, for in- 
stance, be spent in Ireland or in England, 
in Paris or in Rome, that is a principle 
which I have never been able to under- 
stand. With respect to the Canadian 
trade, I have some reason for thinking 
that there must be distress in Canada, for 
I find that there are this year, wintering 
in Canada, 20,500,000 feet of timber 
against 16,750,000 feet last year, and 
against 6,250,000 feet, the average of the 
seven years antecedent. That is a great 
contrast, and a strong proof, when I show 
at the same time that the price has fallen 
to the extent I have named, that the Ca- 
nadian merchant must be suffering. I be- 
lieve that it is a clear and convincing proof 
of the validity of the views I have taken; 
and that the effect of the change, reducing 
the differential duty beyond the point at 
which the Canadian can safely compete 
with the Baltie grower, is to put into the 
pocket of the foreigner a considerable por- 
tion of the duty remitted, while it has 
brought great distress upon the Canadian 
timber grower and merchant. Last year 
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the freight and charges were 46s. between 
Quebec and London; and by the return 
which I have put into the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford it will be seen that the price of yellow 
pine is not at this time above 55s. per 
load. I leave the House to judge whether 
that is a sort of trade that can be profit- 
able to the colonist under such circum- 
stances as these. 

I come next to the second branch 
of the returns for which I am moving— 
that relating to the silk trade. On the 
occasion to which I have so often alluded, 
I spoke of the distress existing among 
the Spitalfields weavers between the years 
1842 and 1846; but I was answered 
then ‘‘ that I had committed a great chro- 
nological error,’’ and that I was totally 
mistaken in ascribing the distress, which 
commenced in 1842 and was going on up 
to 1846, to any alteration in the law; for 
that the law was not altered till after 
the distress had taken place; and, con- 
sequently, as effect could not precede 
cause, it was utterly impossible that any 
alteration in the law could have oper- 
ated upon the distress in Spitalfields. Of 
course the House at the time cheered this 
reply, which appeared conclusive, coming 
from the father of the measure itself. 
Perhaps I should have said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was the father by adop- 
tion; for we certainly were told that those 
alterations were an emanation from the 
master minds of Mr. M‘Gregor and Mr. 
Laing; but when that statement was made 
by a right hon. Gentleman lately at the 
head of the Board of Trade, it was listened 
to by the House with great attention, 
and went forth to the country stamped 
with the impress of his late official char- 
racter—it was taken as an undoubted 
truth. Now, Sir, I ask in this return 
for a statement to be laid before the 
House of the alterations that took place in 
the laws relating to the silk trade in 1842. 
I think it will be found that this alteration 
which took place in 1842—and which had 
my hearty concurrence, because it was 
consistent with all the principles which I 
have advocated—was an alteration which 
admitted silk from British transmarine 
possessions on easy terms into this coun- 
try. That was an alteration acknowledg- 
ing the principle which I have unceasingly 
advocated, that the colonies and British 
possessions ought to be regarded as though 
no sea divided us. But by this alteration 
made in the law in 1842, silks and ban- 
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danas from the British possessions in In- 
dia had the duty reduced from 201. to 51. 
per cent on the value; and the result was, 
that from 41,000 pieces in 1842, the im- 
portations increased in 1845 to 178,000 
pieces; and in 1846, to 187,000 pieces. 
Now, Sir, the expression which I took 
the liberty of using was, ‘ the silk trade 
had been dabbled with,’’ and that this had 
had the effect of injuring the manufactures 
of Spitalfields and of Bethnal-green. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his answer, 
said, ‘‘ The noble Lord told doleful tales of 
the ruin and distress of the Spitalfields and 
Bethnal-green weavers, but that it was not 
to the competition of the foreigner that 
that this distress was to be ascribed, but 
to that of Manchester.”” The right hon. 
Gentleman said Manchester; but, on look- 
ing back, I do not find any such great 
inerease since 1842 in the number of silk 
mills established in Manchester. From 
the returns now before the House, which, 
however, are not very clear, it seems that 
in 1842 there were eight or nine silk mills 
in Manchester. I find that there are in 
full employment at this time in that town 
but seven silk mills. I find, also, that all 
the persons now engaged in the silk trade, in 
the United Kingdom, do not exceed 53,000. 
But when I turn my eyes from Manchester 
to foreign countries, and look at the im- 
portations from abroad — of which I have 
moved for a return—I find that there will 
be a very different statement with regard 
to the increasing importations from abroad. 
I have asked to-night that a return may be 
laid before the House of the importations, 
amongst other things, of silk to the port of 


Policy. 


| London alone—not to Southampton, not 


to Liverpool, not to the United Kingdom, 
but to the port of London alone. Having 
looked at the official paper of the Custom 
House, I find that, in the four months 
ending the 5th of May last, the silk manu- 
factured goods imported into London alone 
—reckoning them at 3/. sterling, which is 
the value put upon them by the trade, for 
each pound weight—amounts to 500,5771. 
Assuming that rate to be continued, the 
sum, at the end of the year, would amount 
to more than 1,500,0001. If we take the 
average wages of the weavers of Spital- 
fields and Bethnal-green at 9s. per week, 
we shall find that into the port of London 
alone there have been imported goods which 
would, after deducting one-third for the 
material consumed, have afforded employ- 
ment and wages, at 9s. per week the year 
through, to upwards of 64,000 persons. 
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When I show the House, therefore, that! of Spitalfields and Bethnal-green—when he 
there are but 53,000 persons engaged in the | tries to argue away those distresses with 
silk trade in the United Kingdom—when I his figures—I think he cannot know the 
show that there has been such an immense dreadful state of distress into which those 
quantity of silk goods imported in the last | poor weavers are plunged. I will, there. 
four months at duties such as 5s., 6s., 7s., | fore, take the liberty of reading an extract 
or 8s., to the pound weight, being not more | of a letter addressed to the noble Lord at 
than 101. to 151. ad valorem if charged upon | the head of the Government by the rector 
the invoice price—when I show that this im- | of Bethnal-green—a gentleman who, from 
portation of goods of foreign manufacture | his position, is better able than others to 
into the port of London alone is equivalent | describe the wretched state of his unfortu- 


to the wages for the employment of 64,000 The rector writes as 
persons and upwards—do I not more than 
prove the case I stated before, that it is 
foreign competition, and not the competi- 
tion of eight mills at Manchester, that 
has destroyed the living of the weavers of 
Spitalfields and Bethnal-green ? And when 
an argument is attempted to be used 
against me, drawn from figures for which 
people go ten years back—striking out the 
year 1844, and averaging the importations 
of ten selected years, 1853 to 1843, and 
then comparing that average with the im- 
portations of the last two years—I answer 
such arguments, so got up, by showing the 
too well-known distress and misery now 
existing in Spitalfields and Bethnal-green, 
and by showing the amount of wages 
enough to have supported the weavers in 
comfort and happiness, had the trade not 
been surrendered by free trade to foreign 
manufacturers. But, Sir, when we are 
told that the average importation of raw 
silk of these ten years is so much, and 
that, although it is true that 200,000 Ibs. 


of foreign silk goods have been imported | p 


into this country, there is to set against 
that import 630,000 lbs. weight of raw 
material additional which has been worked 
up, the House is led to believe that that is 
consumed at home. But I ask, also, for a 
return of that which has been exported; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford will take the trouble to look 
at the return, and deduct the exports from 
the imports, he will find the result very 
different to that which he perhaps expects. 
He will find that the consumption of raw, 
thrown, and waste silk at home, in the two 
years of 1846 and 1847, was less than 
in 1844 and 1845, by something like 
200,000 lbs. The return will show that 
there was a decrease in the home consump- 
tion of silk in 1846 and 1847, as compared 
with the years 1844 and 1845, namely, of 
thrown silk, 246,000 Ibs.; of raw silk, 
99,000 Ibs.; and of waste silk, 1,143,538 
Ibs. But when the right hon. Gentleman 
treats lightly the distress of the poor people 


| nate parishioners. 
follows :— 

“ T am now in the seventh year of my residence 
| in this parish, and, from my position, am cogni- 
| sant of the poorest and most populous district of 
| the parish. I have seen the weaving population, 
year after year, become worse, and more desti- 
tute of food and clothing; and I find that their 
wages have been continually reduced, and that, in 
addition to the reduction of wages, there has been 
a sad and great diminution in the quantity of 
work; so that, during the past winter, a far 
greater number than ever before known have been 
obliged to become inmates of the workhouse.” 
This is the statement of the incumbent, 
who has resided there for seven years, that 
is, since 1841. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who scoffed and jecred at me will 
searcely be hardy enough now to scoff and 
jeer at those honest people, or endeavour to 
persuade them that they are in a state of 
happiness and prosperity. I find the rev. 
gentleman then goes on to say— 

“ And if your Lordship knew to what an ex- 
tremity they will submit before they will resort to 
the alternative of the workhouse, you will be bet- 
ter able to judge of the extent of destitution which 
revails ; for it is not till every piece of available 
furniture has been disposed of—it is not until they 
have no longer a bed to lie down on, or a chair to 
sit upon, that these poor people can be induced to 
break up their little homes, and consent to be 
classed as paupers ; and yet, during the past win- 
ter, nearly the whole of the weaving population 
has been reduced to this extremity.” 


This is the result of your competition with 
foreigners—your comparatively free com- 
petition—which has brought into the port 
of London alone within the last four months 
half a million sterling worth of foreign silk 
manufactures, which would have given em- 
ployment to 64,000 persons. But, Sir, it 
is some consolation that I can turn from 
this miserable picture to a somewhat better 
state of things. I am well aware that 
trade has improved a little of late, and that 
there has been a spurt among the opera- 
tives of Spitalfields and Bethnal-green. 
This has arisen, I believe, in great part in 
consequence of those disturbances on the 
Continent of Europe—in consequence of 
those organic and democratic changes which 
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have impeded the circulation of capital, 
prostrated trade, and checked the manu- 
facturing energies of foreign countries, 
but more especially of France. Those re- 
volutionary changes abroad, however, if 
the people of this country do but con- 
tinue to preserve peace and order at home, 
will, I trust, have the effect of bringing 
grist to their mill—will bring back ca- 
pital to the silk manufacturers in England 
—will restore to them the trade of which 
they have been so unwisely and inhumanly 
deprived by free trade, and will enable 
them to rise to comfort and prosperity on 
the ruin of their rivals. 

But when I say this, I am bound in 
truth and justice to say, that there are 
other causes which have had the effect of 
reviving the depression which has hung 
so heavily over our Spitalfields manufac- 
tures. The admission that other causes 
exist is not the mere statement of some 
wild protectionist. I find it in a weekly 
newspaper, a consistent advocate of free- 
trade opinions. In that paper I find ‘‘ the 
healthy excitement”’ now springing up in 
Spitalfields attributed to other causes. It 
is gratifying to our feelings of loyalty to 
find it attributed to an order recently 
given by Her Majesty—an order which, 


according to a fiction, I must admit to 
have been given in pursuance of the ad- 
vice of Her Minister—by the advice of 
the Lord Grand Chamberlain (I do not 


mean Her Majesty’s hereditary Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby), 
but Earl Spencer—given also in contra- 
vention of the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, holding seats in the Cabinet. I 
find that this free-trade paper says— 

‘‘We are much gratified in finding that the 
considerate act of the Queen with respect to dress 
at the approaching drawing-room, already pro- 
mises to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
intended. A healthful excitement has been pro- 
duced in Spitalfields. Stocks that hung heavily 
on hand have been disposed of ; orders are follow- 
ing; and, in most sanguine hopes of a revival 
taking place, the gloom and despondency are dis- 
pelled which have hitherto prevailed.” 

The paper further goes on to say— 

“ Added to the direct influence of Her Majesty 
in drawing-rooms is the example of a number of 
ladies of rank and influence who have engaged to 
patronise the industry and skill of their country- 
men, and whose example will not fail to be felt, 
first upon their own immediate circle, and then, 
in a descending scale, on the various classes 
which never fail to copy their betters in taste and 
fashion.” 


So here we have the ruin and the remedy 
in prominent contrast. The ruin of beds 
and chairs taken away on the one hand, 
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while on the other we contemplate the gra- 
cious act of Her Majesty, not undertaken 
(for so we are given to understand by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government) 
by the advice of Her responsible Ministers 
of the Cabinet, but acting upon 


‘* Nature’s impulse, all unchecked by art, 
And feelings fine that float about the heart.” 


By this act Her Majesty has done much 
to counteract the mischief inflicted by those 
free-trade measures which have brought 
into the port of London, within the last 
four months, 500,000/. worth of silk ma- 
nufactures, the produce of the looms of 
France, Belgium, and Germany. 

In making this Motion, I do not mean to 
narrow my views on this great question of 
protection to native industry, by merely 
applying for such returns as have reference 
exclusively to the silk trade. I find, beard- 
ing the cotton spinners in their own domi- 
nions, there have been imported altogether, 
free of duty, into the port of London, dur- 
ing the same four months, cotton goods to 
the value of 137,9741. sterling, which, at 
the same rate of wages—9s. a week (and 
I fear the operatives do not receive so much 
in Manchester)—would give employment to 
between 11,000 and 12,000 operatives en- 
gaged in that trade. This has been per- 
mitted at a period when, according to the 
statement of Captain Willis, there are 
14,000 operatives out of employment, or 
employed at short time, in Manchester 
alone, of whom 6,000 are altogether out of 
employment. 

We have been told, however, by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Bradford 
(Colonel Thompson), that all this foreign 
trade is very good for Bradford, and that 
if silks from France are imported into 
England, pantaloons from Bradford will 
be exported to pay for them; but I 
find that within the same period’ of four 
months the woollen importations free of 
duty from foreign countries to London 
amount in value to 98,8311., and those 
charged with a duty of 10 per cent to 
29,9041. Those sums taken together 
would pay the wages of 11,000 of our ope- 
ratives engaged in the woollen manufac- 
ture at Bradford. The woollen importa- 
tions from abroad cannot have benefited 
the trade of Bradford much, for I am in- 
formed that there are now 15,000 persons 
receiving relief in that town. 

But, Sir, it is not only cotton and wool- 
len of foreign manufacture, and boots and 
shoes and boot fronts that are imported, 
to the prejudice of our native industry; 
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but there are other branches of trade which 
suffer materially from the same cause. As 
a native of Nottinghamshire, let me draw 
the attention of the House to the state of 
the lace manufactures, the chief seat of 
which in England is the town of Notting- 
ham. Within the last four months, there 
have been imported at the port of London 
alone lace manufactures to the value of 
30,7931., equal to 90,0007. worth in the 
course of a year—90,000/. divided in wages 
would have given employment to 7,000 of 
our own operatives. Hon. Members have 
probably seen a letter from Mr. Wright, a 
banker in Nottingham, containing the re- 
ports of different clergymen of that town 
on the present state of Nottingham. But 
to begin with the lacemakers. It appears 
in a letter of a lacemaker that— 

“ The business of pawnbroking was pressed by 
unusual efforts to get advances, Sales of second- 
hand furniture were of every-day occurrence. It 
resulted that one-fourth of the manufacturing 
workpeople were bordering on destitution, many 
being without any means of subsistence what- 
soever.” 

But this is almost exceeded by the descrip- 
tion given by the clergyman. Mr. Brooks, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, ascribes to the distress 


of the people the spirit of Chartism which | 
prevails, and states, that he had heard 


men say, when warned of the probable 
evil consequences of sedition and rebel- 
lion— 

«A man can only die once, and I would die as 
soon in that way as by starvation.”’ 


Mr. Brooks said— 


“They would not go into the union workhouse, 
they would rather starve.” 


Mr. Brooks belieyed— 


“ A large portion of the working classes were 
in a state of semi-starvation. Numbers who, 
when he came to the place in April, 1844, were 
in different circumstances, he now recognised ; 
going about dirty, in rags, and emaciated. One 
of my curates,” he added, “ who was in Ireland 
last year, and who was on one of the relief com- 
mittees, declares that he saw no destitution in 
that country worse than what he saw in Notting- 
ham.” 

He was surprised at the patience with 
which it was borne. Dr, Williams said— 

“God knows, distress is very general. The 
women, I believe, suffer the most, for they will 
give to their husbands and their children all they 
ean. Hundreds, if not thousands, are barely ex- 
isting.” 

Another clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Davies, 
the incumbent of Trinity Church, said— 

“I firmly believe that for the space of eighteen | 
months not one half of the mechanics’ families | 
have had more than just enough to keep them 
from actual starvation.” 
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The Rev. Mr. Howard, the incumbent of 
the district of St. John the Baptist, ob- 
served— 

*« The distress existing among the lower classes 
is more general and more severe than it has eyer 
been my painful lot to witness.” 

The Rey. Mr. Butler, of St. Nicholas, also 
bears testimony to the prevalence of the 
most appalling destitution. He tested it 
by the poor-rate returns, by which it seem- 
ed that in 1845-6 the rate was 4s. 2d. in 
the pound, and that the union had 1,387], 
in the bank, and rates uncollected to the 
amount of 3,880l.; but that in April, 
1846, the rate was made to the proportion 
of 5s. 10d. in the pound; that there was 
only a balance of 1971. in the bank, and 
that the uncollected rates were 7,400I. 
He observed that they always expected im- 
provement from winter to summer, but he 
feared there was but partial work for the 
operatives. He added, however, that 
‘‘the change was simultaneous with the 
changes in our commercial policy.” The 
Rev. Mr. Milton, of Radford, remarked— 


‘That in the streets he had to pass through, 
going to his parish church, five houses out of 
seven were empty, while in the west row of houses 
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| four in succession were without a tenant; that 


the poorer sort of persons had been turned into 
the union-house ; and that those a little better off 
were unable to pay the rates, which amounted to 
12s. 6d, in the pound.” 

I think, therefore, when it is used as an 
argument that Ireland is to be excluded 
from direct taxation because the rates 
amount to 2s*in the pound, that Notting- 
ham has a right to put in its claim. Such, 
Sir, is a picture of the lace trade, which is 
competed with by the lace manufacturers 
of foreign countries. 

I now come to another class of the people 
who feel most keenly this competition with 
the foreigner. I allude to the poor needle- 
work women of this country. I regret that 
I do not see in his place my noble Friend 
the Member for Bath (Lord Ashley), who 
has taken so deep an interest in the affairs 
of those poor people. But, Sir, if the needle- 
work women of this country are starving, 
it is not to be wondered at, when we reflect 
that within four months there has been im- 


/ported into London needlework (nine- 


tenths of which consists of labour as distin- 
guished from material) to the value of 
30,0007. Iam sure I am not under-esti- 
mating the earnings of the needlewomen 
of this country when I take the average at 
5s. per week, and, according to this caleu- 
lation, 30,0001. of needlework would give 
employment to six or seven thousand nee- 
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dlewomen. Such are the results which I 
am prepared to prove upon the production 
of these returns for which I have moved. 

And here, Sir, I may be permitted 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government why 
it is that in Mr. Porter’s Trade and 
Navigation Returns, those entries amount- 
ing to 395,000/. in the first four months 
of the year, and being at the rate of 
1,185,000/., are omitted? You are wil- 
ling enough to make returns of the 
weight of eels and of turtle imported from 
foreign countries; but when the manufac- 
tures of foreign looms, to the value of 
1,185,000/. per annum are imported into 
the port of London, the returns concern- 
ing them are altogether suppressed. Let 
it not be said that the value cannot be as- 
certained. I found no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the value. 

Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tell me that 
the value of the silks imported into this 
country cannot be ascertained? Here 
we have, exclusive of the importations 
of silk, an amount of manufactures coms 
peting with the manufactures of this coun- 
try, which goes far to account for the 
distress which prevails; and yet no notice 
whatever is taken of it in the returns fur- 
nished by the Board of Trade. I have 
always imagined that the value of these 
returns lay in their being a guide to 
the deliberations of Parliament, and that 
they are intended to supply the House with 
facts which might be relied upon; but 
what do we find? Why, that these re- 
turns are furnished in such a lax and in- 
complete form, that the person refer- 
ring to them becomes more ignorant of 
the true state of things than before he 
consulted them. They are doctored and 
medicated in such a way that the House 
of Commons cannot arrive at a just con- 
clusion upon the matters to which they 
are supposed to relate. I have now spoken 
of various importations and manufactures; 
but I must add that, exclusively of watches, 
boots, shoes, baskets, boxes, and other 
articles not rated, amounting in value to 
190,000. a year, the articles of cotton, 
woollen, lace, and needlework import- 
ed annually into this country, if manufac- 
tured at home, would give employment to 
100,000 persons. 

But, Sir, to countervail the distress 
which prevails among the manufactur- 
ing classes, can we derive any consola- 
tion in the general prosperity of other 
portions of the community? I hold in 
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my hand a statement of the number of 
bankruptcies which occurred in the first 
nineteen weeks of the present year, and I 
find that I must look back to the year 
1826 for anything like a parallel to the dis- 
tress which has prevailed in England in the 
present year. I find that in the first nine- 
teen weeks of the present year there were 
848 bankruptcies in England; and yet my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, were he present, would proba- 
bly tell us that bankruptcies are now get- 
ting quite out of fashion, these matters 
being arranged by friendly inspection. 

I now come to Scotland. 

“Stands Scotland were it did ? 

Alas! poor country, almost afraid to know itself.” 
There were in Scotland within the first 
nineteen weeks of the present year 292 
sequestrations, or 170 more than in the 
year 1842, the year of such great distress 
in Paisley and Glasgow : in that year the 
number of Scotch sequestrations was 122. 
I have in my hand, too, statements which I 
have taken from the Economist of last Sa- 
turday, and it may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that there is good authority for 
them. It is there stated that the manu- 
facturers of Paisley had given notice of 
their intention to turn 1,000 families out 
of their houses; and that 3,000 other fami- 
lies had also received notice of discharge. 
Of fifty-one mills in Paisley, eighteen have 
stopped altogether, and seven are only work- 
ing short time, which shows that Scotland 
is very little better off than England. But 
it is not the manufacturers, the merchants, 
the planters, or the brokers, who alone 
suffer by this system of commerce; you 
cannot injure them without making their 
ruin be sensibly felt by their servants and 
the persons in their employment. I hold 
in my hand a statement showing the num- 
ber of advertisements for servants’ places 
inserted in the Times in the first twelve 
days of the present month; and I have 
compared it with a like return for the first 
twelve days of the same month in antece- 
dent years. The statement embraces the 
entire class of persons dependent for em- 
ployment on the gentleman, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and others of the weal- 
thier classes. It includes governesses, 
nurserymaids, ladies’ maids, cooks, house- 
keepers, housemaids, butlers, footmen, 
coachmen, grooms, gardeners, and others. 
I find that in the first twelve days of May, 
1845, the number of advertisements from 
the various descriptions of persons want- 
ing places was 1,455—in the first twelve 
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days of May, 1846, 1,828—in the first 
twelve days of May, 1847, 2,066—and in 
the first twelve days of May, 1848, 2,440. 
So let not the governesses, nurserymaids, 
ladies’ maids, cooks, housekeepers, house- 
maids, butlers, footmen, coachmen, grooms, 
gardeners, and others, imagine that they 
do not share the fortunes of those above 
them, who are ruined by competition with 
foreigners. 

Now, let me refer to the advertise- 
ments inserted by persons wanting ser- 
vants. I have taken the same periods 
in this calculation, and I find that in 
1845 the number was 99—in 1846, 143 


—in 1847, 117—and in 1848, only one- | 


half of what they were in 1846, 73. I think 
this must convince the House that all 
classes of the community feel the distress 
and ruin occasioned by this competition. I 
do not mean to ascribe it all to free trade, 
for there are other measures as well— 
for example the Bank Charter Act—and 
there have been calamities which could 
not be foreseen; but I contend that I have 
shown good grounds for attributing much 
of the distress to the important changes 
which have taken place in the commercial 
policy of the country, and that I have es- 
tablished sufficient foundation for asking 
for these returns. Some of them may 
occasion trouble; but they will throw more 
light upon the subject than the Board of 
Trade has ever yet vouchsafed, either to 
the House or to the country. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for the follow- 
ing returns :— 

“Returns showing the quantities and prices, 
duty paid, of Canadian timber sold by public sale 
in London, on Friday, the 10th day of March, dis- 
tinguishing red from yellow timber, and giving an 
abstract, showing the average price of each de- 
scription of timber, together with the highest and 
lowest price in each case. Showing any reduc- 
tions of duties on thrown silks and on Indian 
silks which may have been made in 18423; toge- 
ther with a return showing the importations of 
such silks in the years 1842, 1845, and 1846, re- 
spectively, on which such reductions may have 
been made. Likewise showing the quantities, in 
pounds, of raw and waste silk imported, exported, 
and consumed at home, in the years 1844 and 
1845, as compared with the two years 1846 and 
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6th day of February, 1846, to the first week in 
January, 1848, as relates to the prices and impor- 
tation of foreign and colonial timber, and the na. 
tionality of the ships in which the same was im. 
ported, and the crews by which they wore 
manned.. Also, a continuation of return No, 
109 down to the 5th day of April, 1848, with an 
additional account showing any increase or de. 
crease in the numbers and cost of the Customs 
Department, and per centage cost of collection 
consequent upon a reduction of Customs duties 
in 1846.” 





Mr. GLADSTONE fully concurred with 
| the noble Lord in thinking that he had 
| sufficiently shown to the House that a 


|very great degree of distress existed in 
ithe country, though it might perhaps be 
| questioned whether any statement was re- 
/quisite for that purpose; but he entirely 
differed from the noble Lord in thinking 
_that the noble Lord had not raised the very 
| slightest, the most insignificant, presump- 
tion to show that the distress which the 
| noble Lord had described, and which they 
‘all, in common with the noble Lord, la 
‘mented, was in any degree to be referred 
| to the legislation on which the noble Lord 
| thought to fix it. He must say that he 
‘thought nothing could be more slender— 
/he would not say than the noble Lord’s 
| proofs, but his attempts to prove a con- 
_nexion between the two. To take an in- 
stance. The noble Lord had referred to 
the lace trade of Nottingham and its 
| vicinity, and he had quoted the Rey. Mr. 
Brook, who had given a description of what 
he doubtless well knew, the distress of the 
| people of his own neighbourhood. But the 
| Rev. Mr. Brook also expressed it as his 
| opinion, that this distress was to be attri- 
buted to the changes which had taken 
place in the law; and that opinion of Mr. 
| Brook—who he felt no doubt had some- 
thing else tc do besides studying the com- 
mercial system of the country—was the 
| foundation on which they were asked to find 
the verdict ‘‘ guilty of folly’ against the 
legislation of that House. [Mr. Stuart: 
| No, no!] The hon. and learned Gentle- 
'man the Member for Newark said “No, 
'no;”’ but there was not another word in 
the speech of the noble Lord to show the 


aad giving the ra a Rae | connexion between the distress of the lace- 
sumed at home in each perio’. Suntar returns | makers and the free-trade legislation. 


in regard to thrown silk; and showing the quan- | 

tities and value of all articles of cotton, woollen, | Now he would not follow the noble Lord 

and silk, of needlework, and watches of foreign | into the details of his statements, except 

manufacture, boots and shoes, and boot fronts, with regard to those two important cases 

anda ter arses not enumerated isthe rade in which the noble Lord had impugned the 
. dev gm P statement which he (Mr. Gladstone) had 


London in the four months ending the 5th day of | °” 
May, 1848, as compared with the corresponding | himself made. This, however, he must 
three months of 1845, 1846, and 1847. Continu- | say, that if the noble Lord were correct in 


ation of so much of return No, 175, ordered the | ascribing the distress of the country to 
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legislation in favour of free trade, then un- 
doubtedly was he rendering a great public 
service, in again and again calling the at- 
tention of the House to the subject, in or- 
der to induce the Legislature, if he could, 
to retrace its steps. But if, on the other 
hand, the noble Lord was altogether erro- 
neous in supposing that the distress was 
thus to be accounted for, then he must tell 
the noble Lord, that, instead of conferring 
a great service on the country, he was in- 
flicting a serious injury upon the public in- 
terest, and most of all was he inflicting an 
injury upon the interests of the labouring 
class, and of those who were connected 
with the industry of the country, if, when 
he drew these pictures of their distress, he 
taught them, with all the weight of his 
authority, to refer it to sources from which 
it did not proceed, and to seek remedies in 
changes of legislation which, first of all, it 
was impossible for the noble Lord to bring 
about, and which, if he could bring them 
about, would do nothing but aggravate the 
distress which existed. Now, in briefly 
addressing the House, he should deal with 
the cases of the timber trade and the silk 
trade, on which the noble Lord impugned 
what he had stated on a former occasion. 
With regard to the timber trade, length- 
ened as was the noble Lord’s address, he 
could not distinctly gather from it what 
was the charge or assertion which he in- 
tended to make. Would the noble Lord 
commit himself to a definite proposition ? 
Would he, instead of indulging in vain 
presumptions, or instead of stating facts 
which, although true in themselves, were 
drawn from narrow and inadequate sources, 
boldly commit himself to a proposition on 
the subject of the changes in the law with 
respect to timber? So far as he could un- 
derstand the noble Lord, he had carefully 
avoided thus committing himself; but at 
the same time he supposed, from the com- 
miserating terms in which he had spoken 
of the condition of the colonists, that the 
noble Lord meant to say, and to have it 
believed, that the colonial timber trade had 
fallen into a state of something like ruin 
in consequence of the legislation to which 
that House had been led by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth and 
himself? Now, was that what the noble 
Lord meant? If so, his position was in- 
telligible. The noble Lord had found fault 
with him for having said that he was 
grossly misinformed in the prices of timber 
which he had quoted. The noble Lord 
was perfectly correct, he believed, in the 
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prices which the noble Lord had quoted; 
and he was also correct in those which he 
had brought forward. He had spoken of 
the year 1847, while the noble Lord had 
referred to the year 1848, and a material 
change had, he granted, taken place in 
the interval. He regretted, therefore, 
having said that the noble Lord was 
grossly misinformed. But the House must 
not judge of the effect of the changes 
which had taken place by the state of the 
case at a particular moment. The country 
having laboured under a fever of excite- 
ment, unexampled almost in the history of 
commerce, and attended with the most 
outrageous imprudence in many depart- 
ments of enterprise, had afterwards under- 
gone the most awful visitations of Provi- 
dence, and fallen into a state of collapse; 
and the noble Lord doubtless derived a 
great advantage from seizing particular 
cireumstances which had attended this 
collapse. He contended, however, that 
in order to judge of the effect of these 
changes, they must look at them in con- 
nexion with a series of years. Never in 
his life had he experienced greater aston- 
ishment than when the noble Lord found 
fault with him because, in comparing the 
state of the silk trade before the changes 
in the law, and after those changes, instead 
of contenting himself by referring to a 
single year, he had taken an average of 
ten years. He took from a Parliamentary 
return the average from 1834 to 1843, and 
the noble Lord called the results which he 
drew from that average ‘his theories.” 
{Lord G. Bentinck: No!] The noble 
Lord had really used that expression. 
Against his (Mr. Gladstone’s) theories the 
noble Lord set his facts, which he se- 
lected from periods of great depression; 
and that was the evidence, the production 
of which he dignified with the name of a 
fair opposition to what he had branded 
with the name of ‘‘theories.’’ But he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was convinced that the 
House would concur in the statement that 
the fair way of dealing with the matter 
was to take a series of years. Now, take 
the timber trade before and after the 
changes in the law. The noble Lord held, 
if his arguments meant anything, that the 
timber trade had fallen into a state of ruin 
in consequence of the changes which had 
been made in it. That view, he would 
test, first, by the average price; and, se- 
condly, by the quantity imported. He 
would take the average price from the 
greatest market for colonial timber, namely, 
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the Liverpool market. He would first 
take the three years before the change— 
the prices on the lst of February, 1840, 
1841, and 1842. In those three years the 
average prices were 2s. 03d. In the last 
year duty to the amount of 23d. was re- 
pealed; therefore, as compared with the 
former years, the average price was 1s. 10d. 
Now he would compare with that state- 
ment the average price of the six years 
following, including 1848. It was, in fact, 
ls. 9d. as against 1s. 10d. Therefore, 
the entire reduction of price through which, 
according to the noble Lord, the timber 
trade of the colonies had fallen into a state 
of ruin, amounted to one penny per foot 
out of 1s. 10d. He was very glad that 
that declension of price had taken place. 
He believed there was no trade in the 
country in a more unhealthy or unsatisfac- 
tory condition before that change than the 
colonial timber trade. Under the influence 
of an enormous protection an inferior ar- 
ticle from the colonies was pressing very 
hard on a superior from the Baltic. It was 
necessary that colonial monopoly should be 
checked, and the result of checking it had 
been a moderate diminution in the price of 
colonial timber. But had the trade been 
reduced to a state of ruin? Ifso, where 
were the proofs? Had the former impor- 
tations been greatly diminished? With 
what face could the House be told that the 
colonies were in a state of ruin if it could 
be shown that there had been a large and 
tolerably steady increase in the importa- 
tions of their produce? Now he had a 
circular issued by an eminent house in 
Liverpool—that of Messrs. Houghton— 
showing the importation of British Ame- 
rican timber for six years before the 
change, and six years after it, for he must 
still offend the noble Lord by referring to 
an average of years. The tonnage of the 
ships employed in bringing timber from 
the British American colonies to the port 
of Liverpool, the great centre of the colo- 
nial timber trade, in the six years before 
the change in the law was 152,000 tons 
annually; in the six years after the change 
the average was 181,000. He asked the 
noble Lord what reply the noble Lord could 
make to that? Was the colonial timber 
trade ruined by the change in the law, or 
was it not? Was it injured by the change 
in the law, or was it not? If it were still 
worth the while of the colonial merchant 
to send an increased quantity of wood, al- 
though it might be at a diminished price, 
had he any right to complain ? and on the 
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other hand were not the British public 
greatly benefited? He would not follow 
the noble Lord at any great length in what 
he had said with respect to the foreigner; 
for he did not seem much disposed to dwell 
on that point. The noble Lord said, how. 
ever, that there had been an increase of 
11s. per load in the price of foreign wood; 
and complained that foreigners derived 
benefit at the expense of the British sub. 


ject. He really would recommend the 


noble Lord to inquire how much of that 
11s. was accounted for by the simple fact 
of the rise which had taken place in 
freights in consequence of the increased 
demand for shipping within the last six or 
seven years. It appeared from the eyi- 
dence of the Committee on the navigation 
laws—on authority no less unsuspected 
and philosophical than that of Mr. George 
Frederick Young—that the increase in 
freights from the Baltic had been no less 
than 7s. 6d. per load. If that were true, 
the small premium of 3s. 6d. per load was 
all that the foreigner had managed to ap- 
propriate to himself out of a reduction of 
duty amounting to 40s. per load. That 
premium was surely little enough. If they 
wished to increase the supply, they must 
give the foreigner some premium, and they 
could not well give less, There had been 
before a tendency to beat him out of the 
market, through the disadvantages under 
which he was placed; and their object 
having been to increase the supplies, those 
supplies had been augmented to an enor- 
mous extent. In the year 1841, from 
130,000 to 140,000 loads of foreign 
timber were brought into this country. 
In the year 1847 the quantity was from 
420,000 to 440,000 loads; and, not- 
withstanding that enormous importation, 
nine-tenths of the advantages had been 
realised by the British public. Now, hav- 
ing said that, he had great difficulty in 
detecting anything like a broad or tangible 
statement with respect to the timber trade 
in the speech of the noble Lord; and hay- 
ing vainly endeavoured to draw from the 
noble Lord, since he sat down, the affirma- 
tion of any distinct proposition by which 
he might be put, as it were, on his trial, 
he should leave that subject. He thought 
he had shown that the noble Lord was not 
entitled to assume that the colonial timber 
trade was in a state of ruin in consequence 
of the change in the law; on the contrary, 
he was entitled to assume, from the in- 
crease which had taken place in the colo- 
nial timber trade, that the measure on that 
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subject was just towards the colonies, 
while it had moreover secured to this coun- 
try the advantage of a great increase in 
the supply of a superior article. He passed 
now to the silk trade; and here again he 
was at a loss to understand what the noble 
Lord had designed to impress on the 
House. On a former occasion the noble 
Lord had spoken of the distress which ex- 
isted in Spitalfields in 1845, whereupon he 
had remarked that that was before the 
change in the laws relating to silk. The 
noble Lord found fault with that statement, 
and observed that the laws relating to silk 
were changed in 1842, by the alteration of 
ls. per hundred in the duties on thrown 
silk, and a reduction of 2s. in the duties 
on Indian silk goods. Now did the noble 
Lord mean to find fault with the change 
made in 1842, or did he not? Was that 
one of the experiments of free trade on 
which he wished to bestow his censure ? 
{Lord G. Bentinck had only mentioned a 
matter of fact.] Yes, but the noble Lord 
had that night been very busy in drawing 
inferences from matters of fact which were 
far too slight and trivial for his purpose. 
He wanted to know, therefore, whether 
the noble Lord connected the distress in 
question with the changes made in the 
silk trade in 1842? The noble Lord had 
no right to avail himself of both sides of 
the argument. When he (Mr. Gladstone) 
told the noble Lord, in replying to him, 
that he ought not to speak of the distress 
of the silk trade in 1845, because the 
change had not then taken place, the noble 
Lord rejoined by saying, ‘‘ Oh yes, but 
you reduced the duty on thrown silk in 
1845, and at the same time you lowered 
the duty on Indian silk goods.’”’ That 
evening, however, in endeavouring to show 
that there had been a decay in the silk 
trade, he had taken the years 1846 and 
1847 as the criterion. But what was the 
period when the prosperity of the silk trade 
reached its climax? Why, the period of 
the greatest prosperity was the years 1844 
and 1845, which in his former speech the 
noble Lord had selected, in order to show 
what distress prevailed in Spitalfields— 
distress which the noble Lord said he was 
justified in referring to, because the law 
relating to the silk trade was changed in 
1842. [Lord G. Bentinck: The right 
hon. Gentleman misrepresents everything I 
have said.] He had not misrepresented 
the noble Lord’s words, however he might 
have misunderstood his meaning. It was 
impossible, With regard to the case of 
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the silk trade, he thought no person could 
make a fairer statement of the noble Lord’s 
words than he had made. As regarded 
the distress in Spitalfields, it appeared to 
him a very great question how far that 
distress was to be ascribed to the compe- 
tition of machinery in Manchester, or how 
far it was attributable to the competition 
of the rural silk trade in the neighbour- 
hood of London; for example, in Essex 
and in Hertfordshire. That was a ques- 
tion which he was anxious to avoid, as it 
was open to great difference of opinion; as 
was, also, whether the distress in Spital- 
fields was greater at that moment than it 
had been formerly in the palmy days of 
protection. But, after all, that House had 
not to legislate for Spitalfields alone, but 
for the United Kingdom. He had, there- 
fore, referred to the entire trade of the 
country, and he had shown what was the 
state of the silk trade by figures, which 
the noble Lord had not succeeded in im- 
pugning in the slightest degree. Taking 
the years 1846 and 1847, he had compared 
those years with the average of the ten 
years 1834—1843, because he found them 
prepared for him in a Parliamentary re- 
turn; and if he had included 1844 and 1845, 
it would not have altered the general re- 
sult. He would confess that the noble 
Lord had shown that there had been a 
smaller importation of raw silk in 1846 
and 1847, than in 1844 and 1845. But 
did the noble Lord really think that he had 
achieved any great triumph by that? Did 
he really suppose that there were no re- 
verses in human affairs except those arising 
from free trade and protection? Was not 
1844 a year of great prosperity, and 1845 
a year of similar prosperity maddened into 
fever? Did the noble Lord imagine that 
those years exhibited a fair sample of the 
state of the silk trade? * Again, was not 
1846 a year of almost unexampled calam- 
ities; and 1847 a year of langour and de- 
pression, constantly increasing from one 
end of the kingdom to the other? What 
did the noble Lord do? He took two years 
of unexampled prosperity and excitement, 
and then two of unparalleled langour and 
depression—admitted to have been such 
without any reference to free trade or pro- 
tection—and between these years he drew 
a comparison. Undoubtedly if the object 
were a just comparison, the two years 
which had elapsed since the change must 
be compared with the average of a more 
extended period; and on that average he 
was prepared to stand, while he showed 
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by statements, all the elements of which 
were at the command of the noble Lord 
just as much as they were at his own com- 
mand, that in every point of view the silk 
trade was satisfactory, not as compared 
with years of extraordinary excitement, 
but with a fair average of years. The 
importation of raw silk from abroad, on an 
average of ten years, was 3,742,000 lbs., 
while the mean of 1846-47 was 426,500 Ibs. 
—showing an increase of no less than 
523,000 Ibs., or something like one-se- 
venth. It was perfectly true that at the 
same time the thrown silk imported from 
abroad increased from 265,000 Ibs. to 
371,000 Ibs. There was a further addi- 
tion made to the stock and material on 
which British labour had been employed; 
because, while they received a much larger 
quantity of raw silk to throw themselves, 
they also received a much larger quantity 
of raw silk to convert into goods. The 
average importation of silk goods in ten 
years was 219,000 Ibs. per annum as com- 
pared with 408,000 Ibs., the mean of 
1846 and 1847. Was that increase to be 
regarded as an evil? What did the noble 
Lord wish the House to understand? They 
heard him speaking with a kind of in- 
stinctive horror of the arrival of commodi- 


ties from abroad, as if army, navy, and 
ordnance ought to be put in action against 
them. Except the noble Lord intended to 
recommend such a course, he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) could not understand on what 
ground he manifested such an universal 
antipathy to commercial intercourse with 


the whole world. But along with this 
there had been an increase in the intro- 
duction, within the last few years, of raw 
and skein silk for the employment of 
our manufacturing population to the ex- 
tent of 600,000lbs. It might be supposed, 
as the noble Lord said with respect to an- 
other part of the subject, that this was a 
frightful calamity. There was, however, 
surely some consolation when they found 
that for every pound of manufactured silk 
imported, there had been an increase of 
three or four pounds in the raw material 
for the home manufactures. Then the 
noble Lord complained with respect to the 
exports. No doubt the noble Lord did not 
recollect accurately what he had said on a 
former occasion; but he had no doubt him- 
self on the subject, as he happened to have 
before him the notes from which he had 
spoken on that occasion. It was quite 
true that there had been an increase in the 
export of raw and thrown silk during these 
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two years, amounting to 100,000 Ibs, 
weight, or perhaps he might say to 
150,000 Ibs. out of this 600,000 lbs. of 
raw silk, which had come into the country 
for the employment of British labour; he 
did not know whether the noble Lord 
meant to refer to this as a proof of the in. 
jurious working of the system. Did the 
noble Lord object to the British silk manu. 
facturers obtaining an increased commer. 
cial intercourse in some foreign markets; or 
did he assume that they were beyond com- 
petition? He, therefore, could not under- 
stand how this part of the case could be 
adduced as an argument for the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord. On the contrary, 
he conceived it to be a powerful argument 
as to the successful working of our recent 
commercial legislation. They had had an 
increase in the quantity of the raw mate- 
rial; therefore any man who employed Brit- 
ish labour in the silk manufactures must 
look to an increased consumption by the 
British people, or an increase of exports 
of that article; and this, therefore, must 
ensure an increase in the comforts of the 
people by this additional employment. 
Lastly, they might add, that from this 
source there had been an increase, although 
a small one, in the revenue, for the amount 
received in the years 1842 and 1843 
averaged 227,000/., while for 1846 and 
1847 it amounted to 233,000/. It was, 
however, for the reasons he had already 
stated, not fair to take these two years; 
but to get a proper return they should 
take a longer series of years. He felt 
that it was not necessary for him further 
to trouble the House. He recollected, 
however, that there was one other feature 
in the speech of the noble Lord to which 
he could not help referring. When the 
noble Lord alluded to the importation of 
foreign goods into this country, he was ae- 
customed to compute the number of indi- 
viduals to whom the manufacture of such 
goods would give employment in this coun- 
try. The noble Lord laid great stress and 
emphasis on this announcement, and would 
have a portion of the House believe that 
if foreign goods were not imported, some 
additional thousands of British persons 
would be employed in the manufacture of 
such articles. For instance, to adopt an 
illustration of the noble Lord, he said, if 
the half-million in value of foreign silk 
goods which had been imported into this 
country since the commencement of the 
year had not been received, upwards of 
64,000 persons would have been employed, 
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but he did not say for how long. [Lord 
George Bentinck: For a year.] He 
thought it was rather dangerous to adopt 
such an estimate. It was rather hard to 
say that half a million sterling would sup- 
port iwith wages 64,000 persons for the 
year. Hecould not doubt for one moment 
but that he could expose the fallacy as to 
the advantage of all goods being produced 
at home; for what had been said with re- 
spect to silk goods would apply to all kinds 
goods. He would take, for instance, the 
wines of France; no one could doubt that 
they could be obtained from grapes pro- 
duced in a multiplicity of hothouses. So 
again sugar, which we now obtain from the 
tropics, might be produced by means of 
stoves and furnaces; and how many mil- 
lions of persons would be employed by re- 
sorting to such a course? The fallacy 
was so gross that it was hardly possible to 
deal with it in a serious manner. Why, 
they could not go along the river or the 
streets without the absurdity of such a 
notion being forcibly impressed on their 
minds. He did not know whether the 
noble Lord in the course of his commercial 
peregrinations ever passed up or down the 
river, for if he had he must have seen the 
number of steamers which were constantly 


conveying large number of the labouring 
classes at the lowest fares from the City to 


Lambeth. One of these steamers proba- 
bly afforded employment to five or six per- 
sons, and it might convey 1,000 pas- 
sengers in the course of an afternoon. The 
noble Lord would, according to his own 
statement, have good ground for consider- 
ing how many watermen it would require 
to convey this number of passengers, and 
who might thus be employed. He might say 
that each such boat would give employment 
to a hundred watermen, and might add, 
this was the way in which they robbed 
Englishmen of the produce of their labour. 
He hoped the noble Lord, for the future, 
would be cautious as to adopting this mode 
of argument. He did not anticipate any 
great mischief would result from what had 
fallen from the noble Lord. He thought 
that there was a bit in the mouth of the 
noble Lord, if he might use such an ex- 
pression without offence; and of course he 
only applied the expression to the noble 

ord’s opinions on commercial subjects, 
He did not think that the opinions of the 
noble Lord would make way; but if un- 
happily they should make way, and the 
Houses of Parliament should be induced 
to listen to the plans of the noble Lord, he 
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feared the proceedings would not receive a 
check until they had brought disgrace and 
ruin on the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had made out 
any case in reply to the speech of the 
noble Lord; and certainly the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman did not sustain 
his high reputation. His powers of con- 
necting times and circumstances, causes 
and effects, if judged by his speech that 
night, were not of that lucid nature which 
might have been expected from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s high attainments. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westbury had inflicted great in- 
jury on the country by the statements 
they had made. The people were suffer- 
ing quietly; but it was an insult to tell 
them that their trade was prosperous, 
when the truth was, that their trade was 
broken down by the combined effects of 
monetary pressure and foreign competi- 
tion, and that they were starving. If 
there were any truth in circumstantial 
evidence, it would require a still more skil- 
ful special pleader than the right hon. 
Member for Oxford to prove an alibi in 
favour of the financial measure of 1844, 
and the commercial measures of 1846, 
when the distress which had for some time 
existed was charged against them. He, 
as well as his noble Friend, complained 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford, had taken a period of two 
years against the average of ten years, 
and had falsified the comparison, which 
was between the effects of the former pro- 
tective and the present reduced duties, by 
omitting the two last years of the higher 
duty from the average of the ten years, 
which the right hon. Gentleman compared 
with the average of the last two years, at 
the commencement of which the duty on 
the importation of silk goods had been re- 
duced one-half. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
would read that unfair statement to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman, on 
the llth of March, had been contradict- 
ing the statement made by the noble Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, which was, that both 
the silk trade and the revenue had suffered 
from the reduction of the duty on silk 
goods, and went on to say— 

“ We must look partly to the bearing of these 
measures on the revenue, partly to their bearing 
on trade, but most of all to their bearing on the 
employment of the people. How does the ques- 


tion stand with respect to the employment of the 
people ? I will endeavour to take a criterion which 
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the noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn will 
not think unfair ; I will take the years 1846 and 
1847, which are the only two years of the reduced 
duty, and I will compare them with the average 
of the ten years from 1834 to 1843, which I find 
printed in a recent Parliamentary return. Let 
the House observe whether the figures given by 
this return do not make out the most complete 
case on every point for this very reduction of 
duty, in respect to the silk trade, which has al- 
ways been chosen as the most vulnerable point of 
the system adopted of late years, by those who are 
devoted to the restrictive system in commerce. 
The importation of raw silk on an average of ten 
years, from 1834 to 1843, was 3,742,000 lb., and 
the average importation during the two years of 
the reduced duty, 1846-47, was 4,265,000 lb., be- 
ing an increase of 523,000lb. The average im- 
portation of thrown silk for the first period was 
265,000 1b., and for the latter 371,000 lb., being 
an increase of 106,000lb. The silk goods im- 
ported on the average of the first period amounted 
to 219,0001b., and on the average of the lat- 
ter period to 408,0001b., being an increase of 
189,0001b. This last item certainly shows that 
we have imported more foreign silk goods in the 
latter period than in the former period on the 
average, by about 200,0001b. ; but, at the same 
time, we have imported 630,000 lb. additional raw 
material to work up in our country, adding so 
much thereby to the domestic labour of this coun- 
try. Therefore, when the noble Lord speaks of a 
diminution of the looms in Spitalfields, that may 
as much be referrible to competition between Spit- 
alfields and Manchester as between Spitalfields and 
France. I must not omit to state also, that the 
revenue from silk on the average of ten years, 
from 1834 to 1843, was 220,0001., while in the 
very first year of reduction it was 233,0001.” 


Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) wished to show 
the House how it had been misled by 
this statement. The quantity of raw silk im- 
ported in 1842 was 3,951,773 lbs.; in 1843, 
3,476,313 Ibs.; in 1844, 4,149,932 ]bs.; 


and in 1845, 4,354,000lbs. The average 
importations of the two years 1844 and 
1845, under the high duty omitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman from his calculation, 
were 4,250,909 lbs., or only 4,000 Ibs. 
below the average importations for the 
years 1846 and 1847, which the right 
hon. Gentleman selected as favourable il- 
lustrations of his own case; the average 
of which amounted to 4,256,909Ibs. But 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
deducted from the importations the exports 
of raw silk from this country, and to have 
given the home consumption, to have made 
his statement a fair one; and if he had, 
he would have found that the raw silk re- 
tained for home consumption in 1847, was 


less than that retained in 1845 by'| 
The noble Member for | 


371,041 Ibs. 
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gate) would ask the House to consider 
the distress which prevailed among the 
operatives in the part of the country 
in which he resided. The persons en. 
gaged in the silk and riband trades in that 
district, had been reduced to live upon 
charity. If they had been entirely depen- 
dent on the relief they obtained under the 
poor-law, they must have died of starva. 
tion. In Coventry alone 1,0000. was sub- 
scribed to save the people from starvation, 
in addition to a great increase in the poor- 
rates; and, within a period of seven weeks, 
40,000 loaves were distributed among the 
destitute poor. In one parish in his dis- 
trict, 3007. were subscribed for the same 
purpose; and he might take this opportu- 
nity of stating, that a most liberal contri- 
bution had been made to that fund by the 
right hon. Baronet near him (Sir R. Peel), 
In his own district, the poor-rates had in- 
creased one-fourth within the last year; 
and if the pressure continued, he did not 
know how the people could live. He could 
confirm the statement of his noble Friend 
as to the prevalence of distress; and no- 
thing could convince him that this was not 
occasioned by the experiments which had 
been made on our commercial and financial 
legislation. It might be very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell his noble 
Friend that legislation had nothing to do 
with the distress; but he (Mr. Newdegate) 
could tell the House in all sober earnest- 
ness, that if they did not take steps to re- 
lieve the people, they might expect some 
violent convulsions. The hon. Members 
for Yorkshire and Montrose wished to offer 
them reform in Parliament by way of a pal- 
liative; but he (Mr. Newdegate) considered 
this merely as a tub to the whale—as an 
abortive device of the free-traders to dis- 
tract attention from the evils their mea- 
sures had created: after all, what were the 
measures they proposed, but subverting 
the institutions of the country? He would 
ask the House to consider whether it were 
right or safe to persevere obstinately till 
the free-traders seemed to obtain a satis- 
factory average of distress, by setting each 
interest in turn to cut its neighbour's 
throat, because it suffered itself, before 
they consented to pause in the down- 
ward course of legislation upon which 
they had entered? In order to show the 
House the extent to which the trade of 
his district had been affected by foreign 


Lynn had called attention to the distress | importations, he might state that the im- 
which existed in many of the manu-|portations of silk manufactures in 1844 
facturing districts; and he (Mr. Newde- | were 316,053 lbs.; in 1845, 341,441 lbs.; 
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in 1846, 440,188lbs; and in 1847, 446,296 
lbs.—being an increase in 1846 over 1845 
of 98,747 Ibs., and in 1847 over 1845 of 
104,855 lbs. The increased importation 
of ribands in 1847, the first year of the 
reduced duty, over 1846, the last year of 
the old duty, was 118,085 lbs., or 50 per 
cent, while the exportation had fallen off 
14 per cent. He found also that between 
the Ist of March and the 29th of April 
last, the quantity of silk manufactures en- 
tered at the port of London alone was 
152,834lbs. Now, if the imports went on 
at the same rate during the year, the 
total importations for the year would be 
917,004 Ibs., equal to 470,708 lbs., or 105 
per cent beyond the large importations of 
the last year. Was such a fact as this 
not more potent than the competition be- 
tween Spitalfields and Manchester, of 
which the right hon. Member for Oxford 
talked? He would take this opportunity 
of expressing the grateful sense he enter- 
tained of Her Majesty’s benevolence, in 
endeavouring to assist those who were la- 
bouring under the distress he had de- 
scribed, by the commands she had issued to 
the ladies of England in favour of English 
manufactures. He knew it might be said 
that it was absurd to talk of these impor- 
tations as an invasion; but he would tell the 
House that it was such an invasion of the 
market as could not fail to plunge all those 
engaged in the silk trade in this country into 
the deepest distress. He found from offi- 
cial documents that the recent deprecia- 
tion in the whole exports of this country 
had been 17 per cent; while in the silk 
trade the depreciation in 1847, as com- 
pared with 1841, was 34 per cent. He 
hoped these facts would lead the House to 
oo before they pursued that system of 
egislation which was so highly lauded by 
the right hon. Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gladstone), and that they would 
see that it was their duty, in legislating 
for the people of this country, to pay come 
regard to their circumstances. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to state, in 
explanation, that since he had sat down he 
found he had overstated the amount of the 
imports of raw silk retained for home con- 
sumption in the years 1846 and 1847. He 
found that he had not deducted the quan- 
tity of raw and foreign silk exported. Still, 
however, the return showed a considerable 
increase in the quantity of raw silk retain- 
ed for the empldyment of the silk manu- 
facturers at home. 


Sir G. CLERK hoped, as he had been 
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alluded to, he might be allowed to say that 
he was most anxious that all the informa- 
tion which could possibly be afforded to 
satisfy the noble Lord would be supplied, 
for he was satisfied that all the returns 
made would prove the wisdom of the policy 
pursued by his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) when he was at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He sympathised as t6 the dis- 
tress of persons engaged in the silk manu- 
facture in some parts of the country, as de- 
scribed by the noble Lord and the hon. 
Gentleman; but they must bear in mind 
that in Spitalfields and other places, where 
the silk trade was carried on, many in- 
stances of general distress had occurred 
long before there had been any relaxation 
in our commercial policy. The noble Lord 
had stated that a greater number of se- 
questrations had taken place in Scotland 
during the past year than at any former 
period, except in 1841; but in 1841 no 
change had been made in our commercial 
code. It must be remembered that pre- 
viously both to 1841 and 1847 there had 
been a succession of bad harvests; to 
which might be added the partial failure of 
every description of grain in the year 
1847. Nothing could be more obvious to 
his mind than that the dearness of provi- 
sions led to the diminished employment of 
persons engaged in manufactures; and it 
was equally obvious that the evils now 
made the subject of complaint were more 
to be attributed to the operation of famine, 
than to any effects resulting from our com- 
mercial code. In the year 1847 we had 
double difficulties to contend against; not 
only was the home market affected by the 
dearness of provisions, but the foreign 
markets were also greatly circumscribed 
by precisely the same causes: those causes 
extended over the whole of Europe, and 
in that manner were the evils of the high 
prices of food in this country grievously 
aggravated. During the whole of the pe- 
riod to which he was now referring, the 
manufacturers of this country were left 
without their usual demand from foreign 
countries; and if the noble Lord would 
only consult the newspapers of the day, 
he would find, though there might not have 
been any great special improvement, yet, 
at the present moment, that trade was 
brisk in almost every department, and 
more particularly was this true with regard 
to the silk trade. Of these truths the 
hon. Member for Warwick demanded some 
specific proof. Now, he would refer that 
hon. Member to an authority cited by the 
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noble Lord near him—he meant the weekly 
reports of Mr. Willis; that gentleman 
stated, whereas some time ago some silk 
mills were working short time, and some 
were working long, that at present almost 
all the silk mills were working full time, 
and that that trade was never known to be 
more brisk than at the present moment. 
[Mr. Nuewpecate : That is the effect of the 
notice issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office.] For some time before the notice 
brought from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office the noble Lord would find that the 
silk trade never had been brisker; and at 
the time it was issued there was only one 
factory working short time, and it was a 
small one, employing but twenty-two hands. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
had objected to the decennial period only 
before the year 1844 being taken, and he 
had required the returns of the years 1844 
and 1845 to be added. But what was the 
fact ? The average total imports of raw silk 
retained for home consumption in the ten 
years ending with 1843, was 7,400,000Ibs. ; 
the average for the years 1844 and 1845 
was 8,080,000 Ibs., which would give 
an average for the twelve years of 
3,792,000 Ibs. Now, the average of silk 
retained for home consumption in the years 
1846 and 1847 was 3,888,000 lbs., being 
a larger average than that for the twelve 
preceding years. But further it should 
be observed, that in 1846 there were 
4,400,000 Ibs. of raw silk imported, whilst 
the quantity retaised for home consump- 
tion in 1844 was 4,021,000 lbs., and in 
1845 it was 4,058,000 Ibs., giving an 
average of 4,040,000 Ibs.; whilst in 1846 
the quantity retained for home consump- 
tion was 4,090,000 lbs., being a greater 
quantity than had ever before been so re- 
tained. In 1847, he was willing to admit 
there was a great falling-off in the importa- 
tion, the quantity having been 3,687,000 
Ibs.; but they gave an average for the two 
years 1846 and 1847 of 5,888,000 lbs. 
But there was nothing surprising in the 
fact of the falling-off in 1847, for although 
our imports of foreign produce were greater 
in that year than they had ever been be- 
fore, they consisted chiefly of articles of 
prime necessity, such as corn and flour, 
Again, it was to be remembered that the 
year 1839 was one of our greatest impozt- 
ing years; yet in the last year the quantity 
of food brought into this country from 
abroad exceeded in value all the imports 
of the year 1839; at least there could be 
no doubt of this, that the importation of 
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food in 1847 greatly exceeded the importa. 
tion of food in 1839. In the course of the 
present discussion some reliance seemed 
to have been placed upon the increased 
entries of foreign goods at the Custom. 
house, especially silk goods; but it would 
be a great error to suppose that that fact 
afforded any proof that the consumption 
of foreign goods in this country was in any 
course of diminution; the increase of en- 
tries in the Custom-house was by no means 
a proof of non-consumption; it was a proof 
of that which every one knew to be a fact 
—at least every one who paid attention to 
these subjects—namely, that smuggling 
had been very materially checked. He 
would also mention the case of foreign 
watches. The import of foreign watches 
had greatly increased, but without that cir- 
cumstance occasioning any important in- 
jury to the home trade. The duty upon 
foreign watches had been reduced from 25 
to 10 per cent., and watches had been im- 
ported to the extent of 80,0001. or 90,0001. 
value; but still that fell short of the esti- 
mate formed by the watchmakers them- 
selves: it did not produce that ruin to the 
watchmaking trade which some persons 
predicted—on the contrary, there was not 
the least complaint on the subject. Then, 
as to the importation of cotton goods, and 
woollen goods, and silk goods, though 
much stress seemed to have been laid upon 
that feature in our commercial system, yet 
it appeared to him to contain no argument 
whatever having a tendency to support the 
positions taken up by the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire and the noble Member for 
Lynn. The exclusion of foreign manufac- 
tures would never put an end to any causes 
that had a tendency to reduce the consump- 
tion of our own. Let the House only for 
a moment look at the state this country 
would be in if the principles of those who 
contended for exclusive dealing were to be 
fully carried outs If England proceeded 
in that spirit, and were met by a similar 
feeling on the part of foreign countries, 
what would become of the 60,000,0001. of 
declared value which this country every 
year exported? He (Sir G. Clerk) was 
unable to understand the argument the noble 
Lord would draw respecting the timber 
trade. The price of colonial timber was 
actually higher in June, 1847, than it was 
in 1842, though the duty had been redu- 
eed. Then, with regard to the effect of 
the disturbances in France, the noble Lord 
would find, that whereas there was an in- 
crease in our exports in January and Fe- 
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pruary, 1848, as compared with January 
and February, 1847, there was such a 
lamentable falling-off in March, 1848, 
when there was a total want of confidence 
in markets, that it made the exports of the 
whole of the first three months of this year 
lower than those of the first three months of 
last year. So far from foreign disturbances 
benefiting us, they had deprived us of our 
market; and it ought to be the earnest wish 
and prayer of every man in this country 
who desired its welfare that peace and tran- 
quillity might be restored throughout the 
whole of Europe. We were now blessed 
with low prices and abundance of food; 
and if we could have the foreign markets 
open to us, we should find, instead of want 
of employment at home, that the trade and 
manufactures of this country would attain 
a degree of prosperity unexampled hitherto. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
in moving for some simple returns, had 
taken an opportunity of arraigning the en- 
tire commercial policy of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth; and 
had endeavoured to connect the commer- 
cial policy of that right hon. Baronet with 
the distress which had lately prevailed, the 
existence of which they must all admit and 
deplore. The defence of that policy and 
of those measures had been naturally un- 
dertaken by the Members of the Govern- 
ment of that time. He (Mr. Labouchere), 
as an independent Member of that House, 
had given his support to the measures of 
the right kon. Baronet, and nothing that 
had since happened had caused him to re- 
‘ gret the course which he had then adopted; 
on the contrary, when he reflected upon 
the trying time which the country had 
since had to go through, he felt convinced 
that the alteration in the laws then ef- 
fected, and especially the alteration in 
the corn laws, had had the most bene- 
ficial effects, both politically and so- 
cially, and that they had enabled this 
country to ride through her difficulties, and 
surmount them, as he hoped she finally 
would. Whilst this country had social suf- 
fering and commercial depression to con- 
tend against, which she was suffering only 
with the rest of the world, he still was 
sure they would surmount all those diffi- 
culties, and come out of them with in- 
creased energy. Hecould not, therefore, 
but sympathise with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxford University 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Dover; and he gs so satisfied with 
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having heard their defence of the princi- 
ples of which he had been an humble sup- 
porter, that he should not have thought it 
necessary on his own part to address the 
House on the present occasion, were it not 
that he could not accede to the Motion of 
the noble Lord without offering some few 
observations on what had fallen from him. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) that there was 
one opinion entertained by the noble Lord 
upon the subject, which made it impossible 
for others who might share some of his 
opinions to agree with him. The noble 
Lord seemed to think that the foreign 
goods imported imported into this country 
were of themselves an evil. He thought 
that all foreign goods imported displaced 
the goods of the country, and threw out of 
employment a certain number of English- 
men. He (Mr. Labouchere) could not 
think that that was true, unless it were 
true that foreign countries made a present 
of their goods to the people of this coun- 
try; and until it were so, he should think 
that foreign goods must be paid for by the 
produce of the industry of the people of 
this country. Commerce was not a boon 
to one country only, but to all that were 
engaged in it. And so far was it from 
being necessary for one country to view 
with jealousy the progress of another, that 
all ought to feel that they had a common 
interest in the well-being of those coun- 
tries with which they traded. With re- 
gard to the silk trade, he believed, taking 
it as a whole, upon a series of years, it 
might be stated with truth that both in 
the import and export trade it had in- 
creased. The increase in the two was per- 
fectly consistent. He did not believe that 
the import at all interfered with the manu- 
facture of silk. They could go on together 
very well. But it was quite true, as the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Clerk) had ob- 
served, that nothing could be more falla- 
cious than the notion that this country had 
been recently deluged with silk goods from 
France. He knew there was an impres- 
sion abroad that the silk goods of France 
had been thrown into this country in large 
quantities; but the facts of the case really 
did not bear out the assertion. The re- 
turns of silk goods imported from Europe 
generally, in the three months ending 
5th April, 1847, and the corresponding 
three months ending 5th April, 1848, 
showed that in the first three months of 
1847 there were imported 144,856 pounds, 
whilst in the corresponding three months 
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of 1848 there were imported only 141,425 
pounds, showing an actual diminution of 
between three and four thousand pounds. 
That proved that it was not the fact that 
the manufactures in Spitalfields or War- 
wickshire were injured by the country 
being deluged with silk goods from the 
Continent. As he had before stated, he 
really was unwilling to go over again the 
grounds which had been so well argued by 
those who had preceded him. The noble 
Lord had referred to the returns that were 
laid periodically on the table of the House 
from the Board of Trade. He knew that 
the noble Lord looked with great suspicion 
on all returns emanating from the Board 
of Trade; and he was fully aware that any- 
thing which he might say would have but 
little effect in dispelling the opinion from 
the mind of the noble Lord that these re- 
turns were framed with a particular pur- 
pose. But with regard to these returns 
he could only say that, if they were open 
to the complaint which the noble Lord had 
urged against them, the abuse was of a 
very old standing—he believed ever since 
1832. For some time after they were first 
made, the returns were compiled for the 
use of the Government; and yet even at 
that time they were arranged on precisely 


the same principle and in exactly the same 


manner as at present. That was the case 
ever since 1832. It was afterwards thought 
right to lay them before Parliament; and 
no change was made, or nothing added to 
them, except when something important 
happened to be introduced. It was thought 
proper not to make the returns too nu- 
merous in order to guard against having 
them confused; but if any hon. Member 
wanted for more information than they 
contained, he could find it in the annual 
finance accounts, where every article that 
paid more than 1,000/. duty into the Ex- 
chequer was set forth in detail. He be- 
lieved that more than a hundred heads 
were comprised in that account; and it 
was only necessary for any hon. Member 
who had doubts on the subject to turn to 
these returns, and any delusion that the 
Board of Trade might practise could be 
discovered by comparing the returns of the 
Board of Trade with the finance returns 
annually laid on the table of the House. 
He had no wish to detain the House any 
longer, and the few additional remarks 
that he would venture to offer would refer 
to the returns for which the noble Lord 
had asked. He did not wish to seem to 
offer any opposition, or to raise any diffi- 
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culties to any Motion made by the noble 
Lord. He was aware that the noble Lord 
thought that it was the object of the Board 
of Trade to give only garbled returns jn 
all these cases, and he should not, there. 
fore, offer any obstruction to the returns 
which the noble Lord sought for; but if it 
were otherwise, he thought that he could 
point out to the noble Lord that there were 
very considerable objections to some parts 
of his Motion. The noble Lord asked in 
the first place for the prices of various ar- 
ticles sold in the city of London; but the 
noble Lord must know that the Govern. 
ment had no means of obtaining precise 
information on such a subject. The Go- 
vernment could—just as the noble Lord 
himself could—go into the city, and obtain 
the best information that they could get, 
and on many occasions they had done s0, 
and laid the most accurate information that 
they were able to obtain before the House; 
but to require that they should do so gene- 
rally, would be most objectionable. In the 
present instance, he could only say that 
what the noble Lord required should be 
done, and that the Government would ob- 
tain the best information that they could 
on the subject; but at the same time he 
begged to say that it was impossible for 
any Government department to be answer- 
able for the correctness of the information 
so obtained. The return required was an 
account of sales effected at different times, 
and the most trustworthy sources of in- 
formation would be consulted; but farther 
than that he could not be answerable for 
the accuracy of the accounts. With this 
understanding, he certainly should offer no 
objection to the returns required by the 
noble Lord, and therefore it was not ne- 
cessary for him to offer any further re- 
marks or to enter into any details on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
might perhaps not be quite becoming in 
him to comment on the course of proceed- 
ing which the House thought proper to 
sanction in the conduct of public business; 
but if he might venture to offer a remark 
on such a subject, he should say that he 
thought the course taken that night was 
rather a peculiar one. The first part of 
the evening was devoted to the question 
whether or not they were to throw away 
to-morrow, and having wasted a good por- 
tion of the night in deciding that the mor- 
row should be given up, they had now 
wasted the greater portion of the remainder 
of the night in making speeches on unop- 
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sed returns. The practice was, he ad- 
mitted, one that was quite open to hon. 
Members to pursue ; but still, he would 
yenture to say, that the practice was not 
exactly in accordance with the usual course 
pursued by the House. The effect of the 
operation had been to defer the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
or at least to postpone it for some time. 
He would not say for what time, as he was 
not going to act the oracle on the occasion, 
but the effect had been clearly to postpone 
that Motion for some time. He should 
say that if there were one question more 
than another on which it was desirable that 
the opinion of the House generally should 
go before the country, it was the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. He really thought, 
therefore, that they had to complain of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
for having deprived them of two days, and 
that too in a Session of Parliament in which 
business was very pressing, and in which 
it had been pleaded that it was impossible 
to proceed with Bills that even had not 
met with much opposition. And yet at 
such a time the noble Lord had really de- 
prived them of two days. He might be 
excused for saying a word about the reso- 
lution of the House not to do any business 
to-morrow, on account of the Derby. He 
thought that the fact of the House coming 
to a solemn vote, that because horse-races 
were to take place in the neighbourhood of 
London, Parliament was not to meet on 
that day, did not show any pressing state 
of public business; and he would add, that 
he did not think the resolution was very 
‘complimentary to the Members for Scot- 
land, as the Bill on the Scottish law of 
entail, which stood in a good place for to 
morrow, would be put off probably for 
three weeks, and it might be that the Bill 
would be lost for the whole Session. With 
regard to the policy of free trade, which 
had been attacked by the noble Lord, it 
had been so ably vindicated by the right 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, and by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dover, as well as by 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, that it was unnecessary 
for him to detain the House by any fur- 
ther observations on the subject. He wonld 
only remark that if hon. Members opposite 
had any doubt as to the policy of Parlia- 
ment on this matter, why did they not 
bring forward a distinct Motion? Why 
did they not bring forward a substantial 
resolution for reimposing those protective 
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duties, and take the sense of the House 
upon it, and then have done with it? As 
to all that the noble Lord had said about 
the distress which prevailed among the 
manufacturing classes, he really feared 
that, considering that one part of the noble 
Lord’s policy would be to re-enact the 
corn laws, the noble Lord would scarcely 
get credit for that desire which he express- 
ed for the interests of the working classes, 
seeing that his object was again to tax 
their loaf. He really feared that under 
such cireumstances the working people 
would call the tears which the noble Lord 
shed over their sufferings something like 
crocodiles’ tears. As to what had been 
said about the Order in Council having the 
effect of putting the mills in Manchester 
in more active employment, he hardly 
thought that it could have been put forward 
seriously. In the first place, the silks re- 
ferred to in that order were not made in 
Manchester, so that there was an end at 
once of the argument as far as Manchester 
was concerned. [Lord G. Bentinck: 
Don’t talk of Manchester in particular. | 
If the argument were correctly founded, 
why should not every increase in the im- 
portation of foreign silk be accompanied 
by a corresponding falling-off in the home 
manufacture? But he would not trespass 
on the House on a question that had been 
already so fully discussed. As the noble 
Lord had, however, moved for elaborate 
returns, and returns that would cause great 
expense to the country, and great trouble 
in furnishing them, he might be permitted 
to say that he very much doubted whether 
they would be found to be of any practical 
utility when obtained. He would remind 
the noble Lord that a distinguished Friend 
of his in another place had complained of 
economists making applications for long 
returns, and thus incurring great expense 
to the public, with a view to becoming po- 
pular with their constituents. The noble 
Lord would, he supposed, repudiate the 
title of economist; but, at all events, it 
was not an economist wlio moved for the 
returns now asked for. He did not think 
that the noble Lord, in his attempt to re- 
store indirect taxation, and thus to add to 
the prices of the poor man’s sugar, and of 
the poor man’s tea, and of every article of 
consumption upon all classes in this coun- 
try, could at all events lay claim to the 
title of being the poor man’s friend. The 
noble Lord should recollect that having let 
the corn law slip through his fingers, he 
could not be regarded as the farmer’s 
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friend either, while he would expose them 
to pay protecting duties on other articles, 
unless he could also restore them the bene- 
fits of protection in corn. He did not 
think that the farmer would be disposed 
to regard the noble Lord as his Friend, if 
while the noble Lord could not re-enact 
the corn law, he added to the price which 
the farmer had to pay for his clothing, and 
for the different articles of colonial and 
foreign produce which he was obliged to 
consume. As there was no opposition to 
the returns which the noble Lord applied 
for, he would not occupy the time of the 
House by any further remarks. 

Mr. HENLEY congratulated the House 
and the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
change which had recently taken place in 
his position; for he was now going back to 
his old style, and giving them a taste of 
that which he used to indulge in a few 
years ago. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. Gentleman talk so much about waste 
of time, remembering how often the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends had discussed 
and forced upon the House the same sub- 
ject Session after Session, and night after 
night—again, and again, and again. Now 
that they had got what they wanted, they 
wished to stifle the voice of hon. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House, and had the 
face to tell them that discussion was use- 
less, and only a waste of public time, 
which ought to be more usefully occupied. 
In season and out of season, the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends brought on this 
topic; and why should not his noble Friend 
follow their example?—why should they not 
be at liberty to express their opinion freely 
upon a system of legislation which they be- 
lieved most firmly had brought about the 
present distressed condition of a great por- 
tion of the working classes of this country? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had, in fact, no 
sympathy with the working classes, al- 
though they were eternally affecting the 
utmost sympathy for their sufferings. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained that the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose had been postponed in conse- 
quence of this discussion. This was, to 
say the least of it, mere twaddle. Would 
any men of common sense say that the 
discussion of mere abstract and political 
theories, impossible, or unlikely to be car- 
ried, and, if carried, injurious in their ef- 
fects, was of more consequence to the 
working classes than the consideration of 
questions which directly affected their po- 
sition, which had to do with employment, 
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with the amount of their wages, and, in 
fact, with their daily bread? But there 
was a design in all this. If those hon, 
Gentlemen could get the working classes, 
whilst in a mood likely to be excited, to 
take up those wild notions and run after 
those absurd fancies, it would be just what 
they desired, for then they would be di- 
verted from the real causes of their de. 
pression. . He, for one, would freely offer 
his opinion upon this subject, and would 
not allow hon. Gentlemen opposite to stop 
his mouth. The right hon. Gentleman 
attempted to excite the indignation of the 
Seotch Members about the Scotch Entail 
Bill, and the adjournment of the House 
over to-morrow; but the fact was that this 
Bill was a Government Bill, brought in by 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and Wed- 
nesday was not a Government day. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not attempted 
to speak € the question at all, neither did 
the right Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. They relied upon the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Dover and for the University 
of Oxford. It reminded him of the story 
of the sailors—‘‘ What you say, Jack, I'll 
| swear to.”” The right hon. Gentleman the 
| President of the Board of Trade spoke of 
the moral effect of free-trade measures; 
but the question which they had now to 
consider was a commercial and not a mo- 
ral question. Whilst the corn law existed, 
it was the common custom for hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, when the distress of the 
labouring classes was alluded to, to say, 
‘* Distress—of course there is distress; 
there are the corn laws.’’ But now, there 
were no corn laws, and there was still dis- 
tress. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dover had spoken of the prices 
of timber, and had attempted to ground an 
argument in favour of free trade by com- 
paring the prices of timber in the years 
1846 and 1847 with the year 1842. But 
this was by no means fair, for everybody 
knew, and none better than the right hon. 
Baronet, that the price of timber received an 
unnatural stimulus from the great consump- 
tion of it on railways, and the still greater 
consumption which was anticipated. It was 
not enough that the people should be em- 
ployed, but they must earn a certain amount 
of wages before they could be said to be in 
a prosperous state; and that Gentlemen on 
the other side always left out of the ac- 
ccunt. They always assumed that because 
there was a large importation of the raw 
material, and a corresponding exportation 
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of manufactured goods, therefore the coun- 
try was in a state of prosperity. But the 
argument was not a sound one; it was like 
reckoning that the horses in a stage-coach 
must be well off because the coach went 
along the road fast and frequent. The 
coach might go fast and frequent enough, 
and yet the horses might all the time be 
going to the devil. That, however, was 
the fallacy which pervaded all the figures 
and all the arguments that were used on 
the other side. Unless the condition of 
the people were improved, it was no argu- 
ment that the manufactures of the country 
were increasing; for that might well be, 
and yet the working people may be all the 
time in a state of great distress. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK : I crave the in- 
dulgence of the House while I make a few 
observations in reply to the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford. I shall now explain 
my own meaning, and show that the right 
hon. Gentleman has grossly misrepresented 
my arguments. My charge against the 


right hon. Gentleman is this: that on a 
former oceasion, while holding in his hand 
a return with the name of Sir Robert Peel 
on the back of it, which gave him the con- 
sumption of silk in this country for a con- 


siderable number of years, ending with the 
year 1844—+the right hon. Gentleman, in 
order to found an argument upon it, had 
recourse to this device, which I think is 
ealeulated to mystify the House. With 
these figures before him, the right hon. 
Gentleman left out the last year of the re- 
turn, because in that year there was the 
largest consumption of silk; and instead of 
taking the last ten years, from 1834 to 
1844 inclusive, he condescended to take 
the ten years from 1833 to 1843 inclu- 
sive, choosing to stop at the year 1843, 
because in that year there was a very 
small home consumption of silk. That is 
the charge which I made before against the 
right hon. Gentleman—that is the charge 
which I gave him notice I would repeat; 
and I hope the House will allow him to 
explain it away if he is able to do so. 
But that is not the only charge I have to 
bring against the right hon. Gentleman. 
My charge against him is this, that in 
order to make it appear that there wes a 
great increase in the years 1846 and 1847, 
compared with the more extended period 
before quoted, he condescended to take the 
entire importation of silk during that pe- 
riod, though he must have known that 
there was a large exportation of raw, 
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thrown, and waste silk during that period, 
amounting to 858,706 lbs. That was not 
a frank and candid statement to make to 
the House, and is one of that description 
of statements which I complain are made 
by Gentlemen who fill situations at the 
Board of Trade; and are calculated to 
mystify and mislead the House of Com- 
mons, and ought not to be made to it. I 
have also to contradict the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that in the for- 
mer discussion he referred to the year 
1847, when he was speaking of the prices 
of timber. I can contradict that state- 
ment, Sir, as I heard him with my own 
ears refer to 1848; and all the public re- 
ports of his speech bear me out. The 
whole of the argument turned upon 1848 
—I answered him then with regard to the 
prices of 1848; and now the right hon. 
Gentleman would have it believed that he 
was all along discussing the prices of 1847. 

I shall not delay the House much lon- 
ger; but I cannot help offering some com- 
ment upon the observations of my right 
hon. Friend the late Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. I did not expect to hear 
these observations from my right hon. 
Friend. He says, I want to make sugar 
dear. Why, Sir, I thought it was the re- 
verse of that—I thought it was perfectly 
well known that I wanted to make sugar 
cheap, and that it was my right hon. Friend 
who prevented me from doing so. I thought 
it was well known that, in the Committec 
upstairs, I wanted to take off 4s. a ewt. 
from the duty on colonial sugar—to reduce 
colonial sugar 3d. per lb.; and then the 
right hon. Gentleman, having prevented 
my success, has the effrontery to come 
down to the House and accuse me of wish- 
ing to make sugar dear. Again, the right 
hon. Gentleman accuses me of wasting the 
time of the House by a speech on a Motion 
for unopposed returns. Why, Sir, for some 
time it was doubtful whether my Motion 
for these returns was to be opposed or 
not. It was only since I made my speech 
that the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade came to me across the 
floor of the House, and objected to furnish 
me with part of the returns—the prices of 
timber—and it was not till I had satis- 
fied him that the late First Minister of 
the Crown had granted me similar returns 
that he consented to give them. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) 
rose in his place after the opposition was 
withdrawn, and then he it was who wasted 
the time of the House, not by discussing 
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the question before it, but a question we | said, he was very sorry that at that late 
had already decided early in the evening, | hour (past eleven o’clock)— [Mr. 0’Coy. 
whether it was right we should have a nor: Go, on, go on.] He hoped his hon, 
holiday on the Derby day. I am ata loss Friend would allow him to speak and judge 
to understand why my right hon. Friend for himself. He knew the duty he had 
should have such an abhorrence of Epsom undertaken, and also knew that, in the time 
downs. Canit possibly be because he was that was before him, he should not be able 
once proposed by Sir Thomas Gooch to to state what, on so important a question, 
represent the county of Suffolk as “‘ the ought to be stated. He had been in his 
most promising Protectionist colt in all the place the whole evening, and was most 
county;’’ and that he knows there is a anxious to bring his Motion forward; but 
choking hill at Epsom, the bane of all colts the previous discussion had disappointed 
that are disposed to ‘‘ run jadish ¢”’ him, and he now felt obliged to postpone 
Then the right hon. Gentleman com- his Motion to the first open day. The 
plains of the expense and trouble that will only open day which he found on the book 
be entailed by these returns, and he says | was the 20th of June; on that day his 
that they only relate to minor articles. , Motion would stand first, when he trusted 
Sir, the value of one of these articles— | he should be able to bring it forward with- 
cotton—imported in the last four months, out meeting with any difficulty. 
is 135,000/. That is not asmall article—| Mr. F. O°;CONNOR would move the ad- 
that is a very considerable article. Then | journment of the House, for the purpose of 
the right hon. Gentleman charges me having an opportunity to offer a few ob- 
and my friends around me with looking servations on the course adopted by the 
upon the importation of foreign goods as hon. Member for Montrose. He quite 
an evil. We certainly do look upon it as agreed with that hon. Member, that he 
an evil that highly-taxed Englishmen | ought to be allowed to speak for himself; 
should see the produce of foreign manufac- | and he hoped that in future he would only 
turers imported duty free into this country. | speak for himself, and not venture to speak 
We think it a great evil, for example, that for the people of this country. On a for- 
British sugar thould pay a duty, varying | mer occasion he came a great distance, 
from 60 to 127 per cent ad valorem; and and at much inconvenience, to support the 
that these articles of French and German hon. Member on a Motion which he was to 
manufacture come in free of duty; indeed have brought forward, but which the hon. 
the right hon. Gentleman knows that so| Member thought it fit to postpone. He 
high a duty is charged on certain low then told the hon. Member, that he had 
qualities of colonial sugar that owners have | deceived him the first time, but that if he 
consented rather to sacrifice it altogether | deceived him a second time it should be 
than pay the duty charged upon it. Then, | his (Mr. F. O’Connor’s) own fault. There 
what right has the right hon. Gentleman | was no question of more importance than 
to say that we think the importation of all | the question which the hon. Member was 
foreign goods an evil, because we claim to have brought forward to-night. There 
that the produce of all foreign industry-— | had been many questions of importance 
be it manufacturing or be it agricultural— brought on at as late an hour; and, had 
should pay a tax on its importation into| the debate been commenced, he would 
this country equal to the taxes paid by | have remained until its close. The hon. 
the people of England? The right hon. | Member for Montrose had invited the work- 
Gentleman apprehends there may be a) ing classes to fraternise with the middle 
difficulty in furnishing the returns; but | classes; and he had himself come to the 
my friends in the City have no difficulty in | conclusion, that for the sake of gaining the 
furnishing me with them. I ask nothing | points which the hon. Member sought to 
which I am not ready to supply the Go-| establish, it would be advisable to abate a 
vernment with, if their own people are in-! great portion of those principles which he 
capable of procuring it. | had always earnestly advocated. Having 
Motion agreed to. | adopted this course, and given this advice 
| to the people, he did not think he had been 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. | well treated by the hon. Member for Mon- 
Mr. HUME, having been called upon! trose. If he had not been assured by that 
by the Speaker to bring on the Motion of hon. Member that he would persevere in 
which he had given notice, for extending | his Motion, he (Mr. F. O’Connor) would 
the elective franchise to householders, &c., | have proceeded with the measure which he 
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had himself intended to bring forward. 
The working classes had been before de- 
luded by the middle classes; and he would 
now ask them whether they believed that 
the people would any longer confide in 
them? He had told the hon. Member for 
Montrose, and he had told the party with 
whom that hon. Member acted, that if they 
hoped to obtain the confidence of the peo- 
ple, they must make a determined stand 
upon those principles which they had re- 
cently professed; but what was the fact ? 
Why, they had completely juggled the 
people. It was now proposed by the hon. 
Member to postpone his Motion for a 
month; whereas the proper course for the 
hon. Member to have pursued would have 
been to have brought forward his Motion, 
even though the debate should have been 
adjourned. Had the hon. Member done 
this, the people would have believed that 
he was in earnest. He considered he had 
aright to complain of the contrary course 
taken by the hon. Member, seeing that it 
was by his advice that the people had tole- 
rated this movement on the part of the 
middle classes. The people made a great 


sacrifice by having even for a moment 
abandoned their own great principle for 
the purpose of testing the feelings of the 


House upon a minor principle. He did not 
wonder that hon. Gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition benches conceived that they had 
achieved a great triumph, when, in the 
present state of the country, they saw the 
false position in which the working classes 
had been placed; or that they should look 
with derision upon the position into which 
the hon. Member had brought his own fol- 
lowers. He (Mr. F. O’Connor) would 
not be a consenting party to any such 
“mockery, delusion, and snare.’ He 
could no longer place confidence in men 
who, upon his soul and conscience, he be- 
lieved only intended to use the people for 
their own purposes. He never had been a 
party to any delusion, either in the House 
or out of it. Had the hon. Member brought 
the Motion forward, and it had been pro- 
posed that he should withdraw it, he (Mr. 
F, O’Connor) would have opposed the pro- 
position. He would again tell the hon. 
Member that the country would not be sa- 
tisfied at his having at eleven o’clock post- 
poned his Motion. 

Mr, COBDEN: My conviction is, that 
there can be but one opinion on the part of 
every sincere, honest, and intelligent man 
in the country, that the hon. Member for 
Montrose is entirely blameless for the de- 
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lay which has taken place in the discussion 
of his Motion. I think that no reasonable 
man would suppose that any one having to 
conduct so important a question would 
bring it before the House at a quarter- 
past eleven o’clock. The object of my 
hon. Friend is, that this question may be 
fully discussed; and, if it had begun at 
five o’clock, I doubt whether one evening 
would have sufficed for a full discussion of 
it. The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken has undertaken to give advice, in 
no very courteous or complimentary terms, 
to my hon. Friend; but, if I were to ven- 
ture to give my hon. Friend advice, it 
would be this—that in conducting this im- 
portant question, he should not follow the 
advice, still less the example, of the hon. 
Member, who calls himself the leader of 
the working classes of this country, but 
who, after undertaking for nine years to 
lead them in the advocacy of what is 
called ‘‘ the People’s Charter’ —[Mr. F. 
O’Coynor: Fifteen years]—who, as the 
hon. Gentleman stated the other day at a 
meeting of his Convention, had after, as he 
now says, fifteen years of leadership and ad» 
vocacy of the People’s Charter, met with but 
one man in the House of Commons upon 
whom in his absence he could depend for the 
advocacy of his principles. [‘* Name !’’] 
I cannot name the hon. Member; but I 
think that is sufficient to warn the hon. 
Member for Montrose to beware how he 
conforms himself to the tactics and advice 
coming from the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham. I think, if anything could open the 
eyes of the working classes of the country 
to a just sense of the value of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham’s services, it is 
the position in which he has been placed 
by every hon. Member, except one, in this 
House, after fifteen years of leadership. I 
have had long experience of that hon. 
Member, and perhaps he will not accuse 
me of being actuated by any feelings of 
hostility towards him—for certainly no 
hon. Member has lavished so many com- 
pliments upon me as he has done—but I 
say, that my experience of the conduct of 
the hon. Member out of this House, and of 
the spirit and manner in which he has 
tried to array the working classes against 
every man who could effectually assist 
them in carrying forward the objects in 
which the hon. Member himself professed 
to wish them success, convinces me that 
he has done more to retard the political 
progress of the working classes of England 
than any other public man that ever lived 
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in this country. I speak from long expe- 
rience of that hon. Member; and no man 
has more right than I have to speak of 
him upon that subject. For seven years I 
had the direct and relentless hostility of 
that hon. Member, upon what, I believe, 
was strictly a question affecting the inte- 
rests of the working classes of this coun- 
try—I mean the abolition of the tax upon 
their food. That hon. Gentleman did all 
he could to array the working classes 
against me, and against those who acted 
with me. I had more hostility to encoun- 
ter from that hon. Member than from the 
Duke of Buckingham and all his party. 
And what is the result? I never frater- 
nised with the hon. Gentleman or his myr- 
midons. No one can for a moment charge me 
with ever having done so. I always treated 
the hon. Member as the leader of a small, 
insignificant, and powerless party. I never 
identified him or his party with the working 
class of this country. 1 ever treated him, 
as I do now, not as the leader of the 
working classes, but as the leader of a 
small and organised faction. I have set 
the hon. Gentleman publicly at defiance, 
and all his followers; and I never failed to 
beat them by votes whenever I met them 
at public meetings in the open air in any 
county in England. In any advocacy I 
may enter upon for the working classes, as 
I never have, so I never will offer to fra- 
ternise with the hon. Member and his or- 
ganised followers; and if he says, as he 
has said, that he is preparing his followers 
to go along with us, I say to him again, 
that with him and his Chartists, as an or- 
ganised body, I never will fraternise. I 
have set them at defiance before, and I set 
them at defiance now. I would advise my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose not 
to be deluded by anything which may fall 
from the hon. Member as to the power he 
has over the working classes of this coun- 
try. He was weak before, he is harmless 
now; and whatever he may threaten or 
promise will be equally powerless and un- 
influential. Ferocious as was his attack 
upon my hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose, there is no one who will not be as 
well disposed as ever to continue to my 
hon. Friend that confidence which he has 
always enjoyed from the great mass of the 
people of this country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I suppose that 
the hon. Momber for Nottingham proposed 
his Motion for adjournment merely for the 
purpose of making his observations upon 
the postponement of the Motion of the 
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hon. Member for Montrose; and as the 
hon. Gentleman has effected that object, 
I presume he has no inducement to retard 
the business of the evening by pressing, 
and will withdraw, his proposition. I ean. 
not myself see that there is anything ob. 
jectionable or unusual in the hon. Member 
for Montrose, finding he had not been able 
to bring forward his Motion at a earlier 
hour, taking the course of postponing it. 
But with respect to the other questions 
that have been alluded to—making no 
comment upon the personal observations 
that have passed—the hon. Member for 
Nottingham saying that no confidence 
ought to be placed in the hon. Member for 
Montrose, and the hon. Member for the 
West Riding saying that no confidence 
ought to be placed in the hon. Member for 
Nottingham—avoiding remarks upon these 
questions of personal confidence—I must 
say my belief is that the middle and work- 
ing classes of this county, speaking gene- 
rally, wish for neither the one great re- 
form nor the other—that they are anxious 
for neither the People’s Charter, as_pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham, nor the great plan of reform, which 
comes somewhat near the People’s Charter, 
as proposed by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. I do not think that they at present 
desire either the one or the other. My 
belief is that the middle and working 
classes desire that there should be a gra- 
dual progress in reform; that this House 
should give its attention to the questions 
that are before it; and that in securing the 
peace and quiet of the country rest their 
true interest and prosperity. 
Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 


POOR LAWS (IRELAND). 

Mr. FRENCH rose to move according 
to notice for a Committee to inquire into 
the allegations of a petition from the 
county of Roscommon, as to the working 
of the Irish poor-law. 

Sir GEORGE GREY suggested that 
the hon. Member should postpone his Mo- 
tion to a future day. 

Mr. FRENCH could not accede to the 
request of his right hon. Friend for the 
withdrawal of his Motion. He felt that 
by frequent discussion alone could the at- 
tention of Parliament be drawn to the im- 
policy and great injustice of the manner 
in which the interests of Ireland were 
treated; and he regretted to gather from 
the request that had been made that Her 
Majesty’s Government were about to meet 
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this Motion in the same way they had, un- 
fortunately for themselves and for Ireland, 
met that of the hon. Member for Portar- 
lington, by refusing any inquiry intothe work- 
ing of a system, not alone vicious in it- 
self, but rendered more objectionable by 
the arbitrary and offensive manner in 
which the Commissioners had exercised 
the unconstitutional powers vested in them. 
He assured them that this course would 
not tend to allay the discontent and dis- 
satisfaction now universally prevalent in 
Ireland, or reconcile the people to English 
legislation. He, however, trusted, when 
the House would take into consideration 
the manner in which this law had been 
forced upon Ireland, the total neglect of 
all the pledges given by Government on 
its introduction, the ruinous effects that 
had followed from it, and the universal 
odium in which it was held, they would 
not consider the demand that he was 
about to make for inquiry an unreasonable 
one. Owing to the discontent and repre. 


sentations of the English Members on the 
immigration of Irish labourers into Eng- 
land, a Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the poor in Ireland. 
The inquiry was intrusted to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, an Englishman, convers- 


ant with the working of the poor-law in 
this country; the Chief Remerbrancer, 
Mr. Blake, a gentleman of great ability, 
possessing the confidence of Her Majesty’s 
Government; the late Member for Kildare, 
Mr. O’Ferrall, resident all his life in Ire- 
land—well acquainted with the condition 
of the people, who filled some of the most 
important situations under Her Majesty’s 
present advisers. Their report was con- 
clusive against the introduction of the 
English poor-law into Ireland. This, how- 
ever, did not suit the preconceived views 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and Mr. 
Nicholls was ordered to make his six 
weeks’ tour to Ireland. On his hasty 
conclusions and inaccurate calculations, 
a Bill was introduced and passed through 
the House, in defiance of the majority of 
the Irish representatives—in defiance of 
the warning of one who knew Ireland and 
her interests well—thejlate Mr. O’Connell 
—who told them that his deliberate judg- 
ment was, that their Bill would not suc- 
ceed in mitigating the evils to be found in 
the existing state of the poor in Ireland, 
but its tendency would be to aggravate 
them much. Mr. Nicholls stated that the ex- 
pense of the workhouses, if fully occupied, 
and the support of the poor, would not ex- 
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ceed 312,0007. a year. He says in the 
64th page of his first report— 

“ Our experience of workhouse administration 

in England would warrant the adoption of the 
sum of 208,000/. a year ; but to be safe and to ap- 
proximate to the truth, say 260,000/.” 
The accuracy of this calculation may be 
tested by the fact, that in the last year a 
levy nearly to the amount of two millions 
sterling has been made for that purpose. 
This has been on property rated at thirteen 
millions, while in England there is but 
five millions levied on property rated at 
sixty-two millions. The noble Lord by 
whom the Bill was introduced ‘estimated 
the number that would seek for relief 
under it at a hundred and twenty-one 
thousand. A hundred and forty odd thou- 
sand are now in the workhouses, and ten 
times that number are receiving outdoor 
relief. The noble Lord declared that this 
experimental operation of his could not 
have a successful result, without some 
collateral measures for easing the country 
of her superabundant population. He pro- 
mised to assist immigration, and to afford 
means to employ the people. He said in 
his speech— 

“ As to the nature of the public works to be 
engaged in, that is a point I will not discuss now. 
It appears still to me there are various means open 
for the application of the labour of the poorer 
classes, which might lead to the happiest result. 
I think with care and attention we may find mate- 
rials for public works of such a nature, that while 
they serve the temporary purpose of employing the 
indigent, may be the means of opening new sources 
of industry, and for the profitable investment of 
capital in Ireland—opening improved communica- 
tion between different districts, for instance, the 
improvement of bogs, are questions well worthy 
the application of labour and investment of ca- 
pital.” 

Neither of these pledges have been re- 
deemed; in place of which the Act, by the 
amendments of the late Parliament, has 
been rendered more oppressive and more 
destructive to the interests of Ireland. Its 
powers are now so arbitrary and so uncon- 
stitutional that a noble Lord, in another 
place, well declared that no Ministry that 
ever occupied the Treasury benches dared 
to propose such a measure for the people 
of England. Under it the property of the 
country has been confiscated without any 
effect on the destitution of the people, who 
are perishing daily by thousands. The 
mortality among the hundred and forty-six 
thousand confined in the workhouses is 
weekly equal to the mortality of this me- 
tropolis, with its two millions of inhabitants. 
Those objectionable powers were a conces- 
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sion to English impatience at Irish immi- 
gration—they are not alone unjust, but in- 
sufficient. The tide of immigration pro- 
ceeding from Irish wretchedness and Irish 
misery will continue to flow. As water 
finds its level, the current of human beings 
urged onward by the pressure of their 
physical wants, must ever rush towards 
the point where their wants will find alle- 
viation. In place of checking that current 
of Irish destitution towards England, you 
have, by the destruction of property in Ire- 
land, taken from us the means of employ- 
ment at home, and materially increased 
the evil of which you complain. He (Mr. 
French), however, did not wish to be con- 
sidered opposed to the principle of a poor- 
law. On the contrary, he was prepared to 
show that if Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
disposed to take a manly and statesman- 
like view of the case, in making the entire 
property of the country liable to the sup- 
port of the poor, on the principle of an in- 
come-tax, they would have a fund not alone 
sufficient for that purpose, but available 
for the development of the resources of 
Ireland. Why should mortgagees, annuit- 
ants and fundholders be exempted ? Why 
should the burden of supporting the poverty 
of Ireland be thrown on what was mani- 
festly unequal to bear it—the land alone ? 
According to the plan he proposed, twenty 
millions worth of property would be available 
for this rate, which would not, in any case, 
exceed a shilling in the pound. Economy of 
administration could be secured by ren- 
dering each union liable to a separated 
rate for any excess of expenditure of the 
sum appropriated to them out of the gene- 
ral fund by the central authority. The 
present system could not be continued— 
the loss of life was frightful; but little re- 
lief was given to destitution; and, from one 
end of the country to the other, the ery was 
uuiversal that they could not, and would 
not, bear this state of things any longer. 
The object of the law appeared to be to 
regulate paupers and not to remove pau- 
perism. It might be applicable to a coun- 
try where poverty was an exception; it was 
inapplicable to a country where poverty 
was the general rule. It was not essential 
that this law, in both countries, should be 
the same; the poor-law was one of a do- 
mestic character—it formed no part of a 
comprehensive scheme of imperial policy— 
it professed to be for the benefit of Ireland. 
The people of that country were universally 
opposed to it—neither the bayonets nor 
the wealth of England could secure its con- 
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tinuance. The province of Connaught 
contained 4,392,000 acres; its rated value 
was 1,465,6421.; its population, 1,418,857; 
it was divided into 155,000 tenements, 
100,000 of which were under five acres jn 
extent: 90 per cent of the population 
lived in cabins of but one room : the rents 
were unpaid, the county rates could not be 
collected—there was a debt of between 
1,000,000/., and 2,000,0007. owing to Go. 
vernment for temporary advances. In ge. 
veral districts the land was untilled, and 
people who formerly possessed 1001, to 
2001. a year seeking relief. Did Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government think that the poor. 
law could be upheld in this district? It 
would require double the value of the land 
to relieve the wretchedness of its popula- 
tion. The petition from the county of 
Roscommon was adopted at a public meet- 
ing: it was signed by all parties, from the 
Peer to the peasant, and it represented 
every shade of political opinion. If a Com- 
mittee were granted, he would undertake 
to substantiate every allegation contained 
in it. The Government might possibly 
raise the objection that this Motion was 
but a repetition of one which had been 
previously made, and which had been re- 
sisted on the ground that the Government 
officers connected with the administration 
of the poor-law in Ireland would be taken 
away from their duties to give evidence 
before the Committee. He pledged him- 
self he would not bring over a single officer 
of the board—their opinions might be 
communicated to Government in blue 
books. Before he sat down, he would 
warn his noble and right hon. Friends be- 
low him that the people would not tamely 
submit to the destruction of life and con- 
fiscation of property that was going on. 
Strafford, by his attempts to confiscate the 
property of the west, by his inquiries into 
defective titles, brought about the bloody 
outbreak of 1641. Human nature is the 
same—similar causes will bring about si- 
milar effects. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into and report on the al- 
legations contained in the petition of the 
ceunty of Roscommon, as to the working 
of the Irish poor-law. 

Mr. GRACE seconded the Motion. 

Si GEORGE GREY was sorry that 
his hon. Friend had not listened to the ap- 
peal which had been made to him to post- 
pone his Motion, and bring it forward on 
a future day, because it was impossible at 
that late hour of the night (nearly twelve 
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o’clock) to bestow upon the question that 
consideration which it deserved. He con- 
fessed he had not thought it probable, 
looking at the place which his hon. Friend’s 
Motion occupied on the Paper, that it 
could have been brought on at all that 
evening, but he was prepared to state in a 
few words the reasons why he could not ad- 
vise the House to agree to the appointment 
of a Committee. It had been suggested 
that this was a renewal of the Motion of the 
hon, and gallant Member for Portarlington 
(Colonel Dunne), which was brought for- 
ward at an earlier period of the Session, 
and which was then fully discussed, He 
could not say, however, that he thought 
the present Motion was merely a repeti- 
tion of the Motion of the hon, Member for 
Portarlington. He considered that the 
working of the Irish poor-law would be a 
very fit subject for inquiry when the wit- 
nesses could be brought over from Ireland 
to this country without interfering with 
the operation of those measures which had 
been undertaken to relieve the distress 
which prevailed in the sister country. This 
Motion, however, was for a Committee to 
inquire into the allegations of a petition 
presented by the proprietors and occupiers 
of land in the county of Roscommon. 


There were very few allegations in the pe- 
tition which would admit of inquiry by a 


Select Committee of that House. With 
respect to the area of electoral districts, a 
Commission had been already appointed, 
which was prosecuting its inquiries in the 
north of Ireland, and was about to extend 
its labours to the south and west. The 
most ample materials would be afforded for 
legislative enactment when that Commis- 
sion reported; and would the hon. Member 
propose to nominate a Select Committee 
now to take the subject out of the hands 
of the Commission? The petitioners next 
adverted to the appointment of paid guar- 
dians, who had been nominated in a greater 
number of cases than he could have wished; 
but in no cases had they been appointed 
where the necessity did not fairly arise, or 
where the Commissioners were not bound 
to exercise the powers intrusted to them on 
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at various times in that House; and it was 
not one on which it was necessary that a 
Select Committee should be appointed. 
Important amendments might probably 
be made in the working of the Irish poor- 
law; but he hoped the hon, Member would 
not persist in his Motion, and that the 
House would negative it if the hon. Mem- 
ber pressed the Motion to a division. The 
amount paid in poor-rates by the county of 
Roscommon was not so great as to justify 
the complaint of the petitioners; and he 
believed there were twenty or thirty unions 
in Ireland, Roscommon being one, in 
which the expenditure from the funds of 
the British Relief Association for the week 
ending the 5th of May last was 9,7641. 
The poor-law had been the means of re- 
lieving a mass of destitution in Ireland, 
and of saving the lives of many of the 
poor. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would not listen to complaints of 
the heavy burden of the poor-rates from 
parties who were paying ls. 6d. in the 
pound, or deprive the Irish poor of the be- 
nefit which they were now enjoying from 
the operation of the poor-law in that 
country. 

CotoneL CONOLLY objected exceed- 
ingly to the administration of the poor-law 
in Ireland, which was both capricious and 
arbitrary. He did not attribute the fault 
to the Government, but to the persons who 
were under their authority. Still he did 
not go the length of desiring the subver- 
sion of the whole system, in the propriety 
of which he could not at all agree. He was 
not prepared at that moment to point out 
any very patent defect in the law; but that 
which was the evil of it arose out of the 
administration of the law by the Board of 
Commissioners in Dublin, in placing paid 
guardians in charge of it. By such a course 
they lost the confidence of the country; 
and in proportion to any increase in the 
numbers of those paid guardians would be 
the increase in the evils of the system. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, that the 
hon. and gallant Colonel the Member for 
Donegal (Colonel Conolly) seemed to think 
that it was the object of the Poor Law 


that behalf, He hoped the paid guardians | Commissioners to dissolve as many boards 


would be everywhere replaced by elected 
guardians before long, for he admitted 
that, as a matter of principle, the admin- 
istration of the poor-law ought to be in the 
hands of those who were locally interested. 
The question of rating was a large one, 
into which he would not follow the hon. 
Member. The subject had been discussed 





of guardians as possible; whereas, of all 
the duties devolved by law upon the Com- 
mission, that of taking the step in question 
was the most unpleasant and the most 
painful. The fact appeared, however, to 
be that the hon. and gallant Member was 
too apt to judge, from the state of matters 
in his own neighbourhood, of that existing 
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enerally over Ireland. He believed, in- 
deed, that the hon. and gallant Colonel, in 
his remarks, had the Ballyshannon union 
in his eye. The fact was, that the Com- 
missioners had interfered with the union in 
question, and had by doing so interfered 
with the system of economy urged by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who wished 
to procure the services of a schoolmaster 
for six, and those of a porter for four pounds 
a year. In some of the unions, the guar- 
dians had refused to appoint relieving offi- 
cers, although the law was quite clear and 
distinct on the subject. He hoped the 
Irish Members would not think the law 
was carried out in any harsh manner, and 
that the hon. Member would not insist on 
a division. From what he heard from the 
hon. Member, he thought he should not 
bring the Motion forward that night. [Mr. 
Frencu: I scarcely could have thought 
that possible.] He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman it was the wish of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the law in the best man- 
ner possible, and with every regard to the 
feelings and wishes of the board of guar- 
dians. 

CotoneL DUNNE objected to consider- 
ing a subject of such great importance to 
Ireland at that late hour of the evening. 
It was impossible to give it due justice at 
such a period; and, for himself, he believed 
that half the Irish Members had neither 
read nor seen the Roscommon petition. 
This he could say, that an inquiry into the 
administration and effects of the poor-law 
was absolutely necessary for the tranquillity 
of Ireland. He was quite misrepresented 
when it was stated that he opposed the 
law. He could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Somerville) that 
the dismissal of the board of guardians was 
just or necessary, or that they had been 
dismissed for any fault of their own, or for 
any corrupt practices. The fact was, that 
the constitution of these boards render- 
ed it impossible for them to carry out 
the law. Let them look to the way in 
which the paid guardians had failed in ex- 
ecuting those duties which devolved on 
them. In Castlebar and Mohill the paid 
guardians had been unable to carry out the 
law; and in the former union the effects at 
the workhouse had been sold at the suit of 
the creditors. 

Mr. F. FRENCH replied: He thought 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir W. Somerville) 
must have been quite mistaken if he 
thought he (Mr. French) had given him 
any promise not to bring the Motion for- 
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ward. He considered that the way jn 
which the poor-rate had been levied was 
most harsh. The potatoes bought for seed 
by the poor man, on the return of which 
he depended for the food of his family, had 
in many instances been seized and sold to 
defray the rates. He was aware of many 
such cases, and of one where the whole 
stock of the farm, consisting of but one ani- 
mal, which was employed in the tillage of 
the land, had been seized and sold for the 
same purpose. Considering the severe 
method in which the poor-rate was eol- 
lected, he was of opinion that a very con- 
siderable sum of money had been levied 
since the return which had been furnished 
to the House. He had no wish to divide 
the House, as he saw no prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue; so he would therefore place 
himself in the hands of the House. 
Motion withdrawn. 


STATE TRIALS (IRELAND). 

Mr. KEOGH moved for the following 
returns :— 

“‘ Returns of the names and description of the 
forty-eight special jurors, drawn by ballot, to serve 
on the trial of the cause the Queen against William 
Smith O’Brien, esquire, M.P., in the Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland; and of the twenty-four who 
were afterwards, on the reduction of the list, 
struck off the number, distinguishing those struck 
off by the Crown and by the traverser ; and also 
specifying which of the forty-eight were members 
of the Roman Catholic religion. And a like re- 
turn in the case of the Queen against Thomas 
Meagher.” . 

The hon. Member said that, notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour, he had been 
recommended to bring forward this Mo- 
tion, as it was not probable that any more 
favourable opportunity would offer itself; 
and he was very anxious to bring under 
the notice of the House the wholesale ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics from the jury 
panel selected for the trials—a practice 
which was highly insulting to the Roman 
Catholies of that country. Now, he begged 
to state that he neither felt nor expressed 
any sympathy with the opinions of those 
gentlemen who had been put upon their 
trial. So far as their exertions were di- 
rected to obtain a repeal of the Union, he 
had always expressed his decided opposi- 
tion to their object; but he could conceive 
no stronger argument for those who advo- 
cated that repeal than the practice of 
which he now complained—that of striking 
off from the special jury panel the names 
of many of the most respectable Roman 
Catholies in Ireland. He would now state 
briefly the cireumstances under which this 
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arose. In the cases of both gentlemen a 
special jury had been moved for by the 
Attorney General, and it happened that 
this year there were on the special jury 
panel 680 names; of those names forty- 
eight jurors were chosen by ballot, and 
then a time was fixed for striking off 
twenty-four of the forty-eight, twelve being 
struck off by the Crown, and twelve by the 
traverser. In Mr. Meagher’s case, out of 
the forty-eight there were twelve Roman 
Catholics on the panel; and he might refer 
to the two hon. Members for Dublin, to 
confirm him in saying that number includ- 
ed some of the most respectable traders 
and influential merchants in Dublin; that 
there were amongst them five or six re- 
spectable Roman Catholics, who were not 
connected in any manner with political 
agitation in Ireland; and more particularly 
he should state, that amongst those twelve 
Roman Catholics there was not a single 
person directly or indirectly connected with 
the Repeal Confederation; but of those 
twelve the Crown officer struck off eleven, 
leaving as the only representative of Ro- 
man Catholic opinions upon the jury one 
gentleman, who was stated publicly in the 
office by both parties to be dead. He 
would not trouble the House by reading 
the names of all those gentlemen, but he 
would refer to two or three only; and every 
one acquainted with the principal persons 
in Dublin would be inclined to ask, when 
he mentioned the names of the Messrs. 
Campbell, and of Mr. Powell, a gentleman 
of large fortune and high position in the 
city, whose political opinions were of the 
most moderate character, what justifiable 
grounds could there be for striking off the 
names of parties so highly respectable ? 
How could such a process of exclusion be 
regarded by the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion without feelings of deep exasperation 
at the conduct of the Government which 
practised it? He felt that as a Roman Ca- 
tholic Member of that House he was enti- 
tled to ask the Government by whose au- 
thority it had taken place ? Was it by the 
authority of the Secretary for Ireland ? 
Was it by the authority of Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General, himself a Roman Ca- 
tholic? Was it with the sanction of the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Treasury ? 
When similar practices were, in 1844, put 
in force by the Government to which the 
noble Lord stood opposed in that House, 
no one more eloquently condemned them 
than the noble Lord. The people of Ire- 
land could not have expected that the Go- 
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vernment of the noble Lord would itself 
have pursued such practices. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, when Mr. Meagher 
was to be tried, they struck off men of the 
highest respectability, connected in no de- 
gree with party politics, while they had re- 
tained men of low degree, whose only qua- 
lification appeared to be the fact that they 
were the declared and bitter opponents of 
the parties they were to try. There was 
no stronger opponent of the opinions of 
the traversers than he (Mr. Keogh); but 
he must say that, if it was the object of 
the Government to put down those opin- 
ions, and put an end to the dangerous 
course they were pursuing, a more futile 
mode of obtaining that object could not 
have been devised. If it were to be ob- 
tained by a verdict of jurymen, what would 
the country say but that it was a verdict 
obtained by packing the jury? We might 
be told that it was perfectly accidental, or 
that it was done without the knowledge of 
the Attorney General, as it had been stated 
in a Government organ in Dublin, that it 
was altogether the work of an old estab- 
lished officer, the Crown Solicitor in Ire- 
land. He, however, happened to know the 
Crown Solicitor to be a most respectable 
person, one totally incapable of travelling 
out of his duty unless acting under the di- 
rections of his superior. He could not see 
the slightest reason why the Crown Solici- 
tor should thus act unless in obedience to 
orders; and without he saw convincing 
proof that it was that indvidual’s work, he 
should be very slow to fix it upon him. 
Besides, Mr. Kemmis would not have been 
likely to take such a responsivility upon 
himself without special orders, as under a 
Roman Catholic Attorney General, whose 
duty it was to prevent any such unfairness, 
he might have been sure of his dismissal. 
What, however, became of the plea of it 
being accidentally done, when immediately 
afterwards, in the case of Mr. W. Smith 
O’Brien, the same thing was repeated ? 
[Mr. M. J. O’Connett: Mr. Smith O’Brien 
was the first.] It did not make the slight- 
est difference which was first to the argu- 
ment. ‘Two panels were thus struck; but 
again, on the trial of Mr. Mitchel, two 
more panels were struck in a similar man- 
ner. He had not the smallest sympathy 
with the opinions and conduct of Mr. 
Mitchel; but he was strongly of opinion 
that if that or any other individual were 
to be tried, the jury ought to be a fair one. 
No jury in Ireland could be fair unless it 
were a mixed jury. If they were to im- 
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pannel all the political and religious oppo- 
nents of a defendant, and thus obtain a 
verdict, that would not be a due adminis- 
tration of the law. The people of Ireland 
could have no confidence in such an admin- 
istration of the law. What ought to be 
the practice ? The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, when, in 1844, similar 
practices were put in force by the late Go- 
vernment, in referring in that House to 
the state of Ireland, used some most re- 
markable expressions. The noble Lord 
said that ‘the Government of Ireland was 
maintained by force and not by opinion. 
Why had they no reason here to fear any 
Government? Because the verdict of a 
jury stood betwixt every man and tyranny 
—because trial by jury’ secured to every 
Englishman his just rights.’”” The noble 
Lord then went on to condemn the Govern- 
ment, because in a panel of forty-eight 
persons, ten of whom were Roman Catho- 
lics, the whole of those ten were struck off 
by the solicitors for the Crown; and the 
noble Lord added, that that ‘‘ deprived 
those proceedings of any weight or value.” 
Those were the opinions of the noble Lord 
in 1844; and he (Mr. Keogh) must ask 
whether similar conduct in the present 
ease did not deprive the proceedings of 
which he complained ‘“ of any weight or 
value?’’ If there had been a conviction, 
what weight or value would that conviction 
have? But the circumstances were some- 
what different in these two cases; but the 
comparison, in his opinion, was against the 
more recent. The noble Lord had held 
that, in 1844, the Government were quite 
justified in their proceedings in the case 
of eight Roman Catholics out of the ten 
struck off the panel, because they were 
active members of the Repeal Association. 
[‘‘No, no!”’] So it was stated by the 
noble Lord himself, in his speech already 
quoted. The present Seeretary for Ire- 
land, when examined before a Committee 
of the House of Lords, attributed all the 
improvements that had taken place in the 
state of Ireland to the practice, under the 
Whig Government, of not excluding Ro- 
man Catholics from juries. On that same 
occasion the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Sheil) had said, that as far as trial by 
jury was concerned the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act was a nonentity; and no sooner 
was the panel of 1844 struck, then away 
went the hon. Member for Dungarvan and 
others to Dublin, to hold an aggregate 
meeting to protest against the conduct 
of the Crown Solicitor. [The hon. Mem- 
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ber here quoted the requisition callin 

that meeting.] That requisition was 
signed by the present Under Seeretary 
of State for Ireland, the present At. 
torney General for Ireland, by Thomas 
Wyse, and by Richard Lalor Sheil, now 
Master of the Mint. His object in bring. 
ing forward this subject was to obtain an 
explanation from Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment; and he also desired to call the at- 
tention of Parliament to the facts of the 
case, in the hope that that might put an 
end to the practice for the future. Ireland 
was not likely to make any progress if 
there were not a just administration of the 
law—if the = had no confidence in the 
juries by which they were to be tried. He 
believed that the general opinion in the 
House and out of it was, that there had 
been a good deal of blundering in the late 
proceedings on the part of the law officers 
of the Crown. Amongst other mistakes, 
nothing could have been more unfortunate 
than the selection of this jury. If the 
law officers of the Crown had not struck 
off the Roman Catholics whom they did 
strike off, and had struck off the Roman 
Catholics whom they left on, they would 
certainly have obtained a verdict. Who 
was the person they left on? Why, he 
had been chairman of a Repeal Associa- 
tion just four days before the jury was 
struck; and no sooner was the verdict of 
acquittal pronounced, than he went down 
to the Repeal Association to boast of what 
he had done. He was a person of no note 
or standing; and the reason he was left on 
was because he was a vestry clerk at St. 
Mark’s Church; and it was thought that 
he was necessarily a Protestant. But in 
Ireland singular contradictions often hap- 
pened. The Protestant vestry clerk turned 
out a very excellent Roman Catholic. He 
had discharged his duty in bringing the 
facts under the notice of the House. 
Great interest was felt on the subject in 
Ireland; and, unless Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were able to give a satisfactory 
explanation, the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land would feel that a gross insult had been 
offered them. But whether the Govern- 
ment could explain or not, he trusted that, 
having called the attention of Parliament 
to the subject, that would be sufficient to 
prevent a repetition of such disgraceful 
practices. 

Mr. ANSTEY seconded the Motion. 
He considered that the conduct of the law 
officers of the Crown in Ireland had been 
marked by a most unhappy and fatal course 
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of error, and that the Government ought to 
direct their serious attention to the refor- 
mation of the proceedings of which his hon. 
Friend complained. He also considered 
that the Ministers were bound to afford 
the most full and ample explanation of the 
conduct of their subalterns with regard to 
this matter; and, if they could not defend 
that conduct, it was their duty to punish 


it. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I could have 
wished that the hon. Gentleman had post- 
poned his Motion till we could have made 
more particular inquiries in Ireland with 
regard to the circumstances connected with 
the striking of these juries. What I have 
to say on the subject at present will only 
comprehend that which is known personally 
to myself, and the information I have re- 
ceived from the Lord Lieutenant. I cer- 
tainly did not expect that any charge of 
partiality could have been made against 
Her Majesty’s Ministers on the ground of 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics. I en- 
tertain now the same opinions I held in 
1844— that the exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lies, as such, unless they were members of 
Repeal Associations, and had distinguished 
themselves by the violence of their conduct 
in such associations, would be an extremely 
wrong and unjustifiable proceeding. I cer- 
tainly did not expect that the present Go- 
vernment would be accused of partiality on 
that ground, it being notorious that among 
the appointments they have made, Roman 
Catholics have received as much of the fa- 
vour of the Crown as Protestants, accord- 
ing to their fitness for the different offices 
for which they have been selected. The 
hon. Gentleman has mentioned the At- 
torney General. It happens that the At- 
torney General for Ireland is a Roman Ca- 
tholiec, and the Under Secretary of State 
for Ireland is also a Roman Catholic. My 
right hon. Friend the Master of the Mint, 
and one of the Secretaries of the Board of 
Control, are also Roman Catholics; and 
many other Roman Catholics might be 
mentioned who have received appointments 
under the present Government. These 
facts show at least that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers entertain no distrust with regard 
to Roman Catholics on account of their 
religion; and I certainly did not anticipate 
that any charge of this nature was likely 
to be made. When I first received from 
my noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland an intimation that it was the 
determination of the Government to prose- 
cute several persons for sedition, 1 wrote to 
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him immediately to say, that I trusted no 
ground would be afforded for any charge 
with respect to unfairness in the composition 
of the jury, and that I would much rather 
see the persons acquitted than that any 
unfairness should be practised. My noble 
Friend expressed the same opinions; and 
when it was first said in Dublin that Ro- 
man Catholics of respectability, against 
whom it could not be charged that they 
had been violent in favour of repeal, had 
been left out of the jury, my noble Friend 
wrote to me stating that it was entirely a 
surprise to him, and was altogether con- 
trary to his wishes and directions. Havy- 
ing said thus much, I cannot, I confess, 
pursue the question into its details. I can 
only state that the Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Monahan, assured the Lord 
Lieutenant that there had not been—at 
least by his direction—any Roman Catho- 
lie left out of the jury merely on the ground 
of his being # Roman Catholic. The hon. 
Gentleman has alluded to the conduct of 
the Crown Solicitor, Mr. Kemmis, and he 
has paid a tribute to that gentleman of 
which I believe he is deserving. I believe 
he is a most respectable gentleman; but, 
with regard to the grounds upon which he 
proceeded in the striking of the jury, I 
have not received any information which 
would enable me to make a statement to 
the House. I have certainly, more than 
onee, written upon this subject; and I 
think it would be only fair that the House 
should suspend its judgment till we know 
what statement Mr. Kemmis has to make. 
All I can say is, that neither I, at the 
head of the Government, nor the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, nor the Attorney 
General for Ireland, had any wish or de- 
sire that any person should be left out of 
the jury on the ground of his religion, or 
that the jury should be composed exclu- 
sively of Protestants. That the juries 
were not well selected or packed—if the 
purpose was to pack them—I think the 
hon. Gentleman has himself shown; for it 
is notorious that there was upon one of 
the juries a person who had been chair- 
man either of a Repeal Committee or of a 
Repeal Association, and who, according to 
the hon. Gentleman, was not only opposed 
in opinion to the majority of his fellow 
jurors, but who considered that it was not 
a matter in which he was bound by any 
oath, but one in which he was solely bound 
to regard the interests of the faction to 
which he belonged. With respect to the 
Motion, I believe it will be impossible to 
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comply with the latter part of it, as there 
is no formal record of the religion of the 
parties. I think that part of the Motion 
ought properly to be left out; but I have 
no objection to the other returns. I can 
only say, in conclusion, that when I re- 
ceive any further information of what ac- 
tually took place with regard to the strik- 
ing off of these names, and the reason for 
striking them off, I will immediately state 
that information to the House for its satis- 
faction. I again repeat that, whatever 
example may be given by others of dis- 
regarding their obligations, and making 
the part which they have in the adminis- 
tration of justice a matter of politics and 
not of duty, the Government will be the 
last persons who will either set or follow 
an example of that kind. Their desire is 
to have respectable persons upon juries, 
and to leave the administration of justice 
in their hands, quite irrespective of the 
religion of the different parties of whom 
such juries may be composed. 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL expressed his 
satisfaction at the declaration of the noble 
Lord, which he was sure had been most 
gratifying to the House—that he was anx- 
ious that the law should be administered in 
Ireland in a spirit of fairness and justice. 
On the occasion of a somewhat similar 
trial a few years ago, Roman Catholics 
were totally excluded from the jury; and 
the hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
this Motion had said that that exclusion 
was strongly protested against by Mr. 
Wyse, his right hon. Friend the Master of 
the Mint (Mr. Sheil), and the Attorney 
General for Ireland. But there was one 
distinguished Roman Catholic name which 
he (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) did not remem- 
ber seeing among the protesters—that of 
William Keogh, a Roman Catholic member 
of the Irish bar. He would contend, not- 
withstanding all that had been said to the 
contrary, that the blundering to which re- 
ference had been made, ought not in any 
respect to be attributed to his right hon. 
Friend Mr. Monahan. It was too much 
the fashion to accuse that learned Gentle- 
man of committing mistakes; but he must 
take the liberty of saying that in Ireland, 
amongst Conservatives of the highest char- 
acter, Mr. Monahan received, and had 
earned, the greatest approbation for the 
temperate and judicious tone of the state- 
ments which on recent occasions he made 
to juries whom in the discharge of his duty 
he was called on to address. He was con- 
vinced that if there was any blundering, it 
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would be traced to Mr. Kemmis, and not 
to the Attorney General. 

Mr. REYNOLDS remarked, that there 
was nothing new in the packing of juries 
in Ireland. Even the hon. Member (Mr. 
Keogh) had himself been perfectly silent 
under the packing of former Administra- 
tions. He hoped that a searching investi- 
gation would take place, with a view of 
placing the saddle on the right horse; for 
nothing had occurred in Dublin for the last 
twenty years which had occasioned more 
dissatisfaction and indignation in persons 
of all creeds than the exclusion of Roman 
Catholies from the recent juries. 

Sm G. GREY would not have risen, 
were it not that he feared by his silence 
to be held as acquiescing in the imputations 
which had been thrown out against Mr. 
Kemmis. He would ask hon. Members to 
suspend their judgments on this point un- 
til they were put in possession of further 
information on the subject. From the in- 
formation he had received, he could not 
believe that Mr. Kemmis was liable to the 
charge which had been made against him. 
He should deeply regret if it should turn 
out that, in striking the jury, any insult 
had been offered to Roman Catholics, or 
any general distrust exhibited towards 
them as jurymen. He had hoped that the 
religion of the Attorney General would of 
itself have protected him from such a 
charge; and he felt it due to that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to say, that 
throughout the trials of the special com- 
mission, which he conducted with great 
judgment, forbearance, and ability, in no 
single instance did he exercise the right 
of setting aside a juryman on account of 
his religion or otherwise. He allowed the 
juries to be struck without interference, 
the majority of them being Roman Catho- 
lies. It ought to be remembered, how- 
ever, that they were bound to set aside 
some jurors; and that although instances 
could easily be adduced of persons being 
set aside who were perfectly competent, 
that was no proof that any wrong had been 
done. The original panel consisted, of 
course, of forty-eight; and as each party 
had the right to strike off twelve, leaving 
twenty-four to choose from, it was obvious 
that there might be many gentlemen of 
great respectability among those so struck 
off. 
Motion, with the Amendment suggested 
by Lord J. Russell, agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Two 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
: Thursday, May 25, 1848. 


MinuTEs.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords.—The Lord 
Stafford took the Oath prescribed by the Act 10 Geo. IV., 
to be taken by Persons professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion. 

Sat first.—The Lord Saye and Sele, after the Death of 
his Cousin ; The Earl of Powis, after the Death of his 
Father. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Richmond, Earl 
Delawarr, Lord Stanley, and the Earl of Galloway, from 
a great number of places, against the Removal of the 
Jewish Disabilities:—From Bristol] and Aughaloo, and se- 
veral other Places, complaining of the Inefficient Support 
granted to Schools in Ireland.—From the Members of 
several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
that the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act may be 
Extended to them.—By the Earl of Erne, from Limas- 
kia and Roscommon, for an Alteration of: the Poor Law 
(Ireland).—From Forres and Elgin, against the Register- 
ing Births, Marriages, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—From Purton, 
Malford, and Rolvenden, for Inquiring into the Existing 
State of Turnpike Trusts.—From Walsall, for an Alte- 
ration of the Law of Debtor and Creditor.—By Earl 
Grey, and Earl of Radnor, from Hardwick, and other 
Places, in favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill—From 
several Wesleyan Methodist Congregations, and the City 
of Bristol, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays. 
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SPAIN—DISMISSAL OF MR. BULWER. 

Lorp STANLEY rose to put a question 
to the noble Marquess opposite, which he 
had no doubt would be very easily answer- 
ed. It was quite unnecessary that any- 


thing further should now be said than to 


give a simple reply to his inquiry. At the 
present moment he deprecated all discus- 
sion; but still the subject of the question 
which he had to put was so important, that 
he could not refrain from requesting the 
noble Marquess to give it shortly an answer. 
The question which he desired to put was 
this, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to submit to Parliament the cir- 
cumstances under which the British Minis- 
ter at Madrid had had his passports forward- 
ed to him ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied, that Her Majesty’s Government 
were perfectly ready to afford the fullest 
information on the subject to which the 
noble Lord’s question referred, and he 
quite agreed with him that any discussion 
of the merits of the case would at the 
present moment be most inconvenient. It 
was in the greatest degree expedient that 
every paper relating to recent events at 
Madrid should be placed before Parliament 
in as short a time as possible. His noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had informed him that those documents 
were now in course of preparation; and, 
upon further inquiry that morning, he 
found that his noble Friend was anxious, 
if possible, to lay them on the table of the 
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House of Commons to-morrow; but at all 
events, if not to-morrow, at the first sit- 
ting of the House after to-morrow. 


FRANCE—SPEECH OF M. LAMARTINE. 


Lorp BROUGHAM wished to put a 
question to the noble Marquess opposite 
respecting a speech, or pretended speech, 
of M. Lamartine. He wished to know 
whether the British Ambassador at Paris 
had forwarded to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any account of a specch said to have 
been delivered by M. Lamartine, the head 
of the Executive Government of France, 
to the effect that France was prepared to 
act upon the principle that any people de- 
siring to obtain their rights, but who were 
weak enough not to be able to obtain them 
without assistance—that France was bound 
to help a nation so circumstanced, and to 
co-operate with her for the purpose of ob- 
taining her rights—that at -the present 
moment there were 30,000 men, and that 
that number could speedily be increased to 
60,000—that those men were ready to ap- 
pear on the frontier of Italy, or of any 
neighbouring Power—and that they were 
now ready to cross the Alps? This was 
the language held on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1792—if not exactly in the same 
words, the intent and purport were the 
same.. He wished to know if the Govern- 
ment had received any account of that 
speech, and, if so, were they prepared to 
lay such account on the table of the 
House? If no such account appeared—if 
Lord Normanby forwarded no communica- 
tion on the subject—he must conclude that 
the report of such a speech was altogether 
false and unfounded. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
no other knowledge of any such speech, 
true or false, than that which he had de- 
rived from the newspapers. He had seen 
no report on the subject from the British 
Minister; he had seen that morning a de- 
spatch from Paris, in which no reference 
was made to the subject. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing of the Jewish Disabilities Bill read. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, I beg leave, in pursuance of 
the notice which I have given, to move the 
second reading of this Bill—a Motion 
which has been delayed for a considerable 
time, undoubtedly not from any indiffe- 
rence to the importance of the subject, but 
from an anxious desire to meet the conve- 
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nience of any Members of your Lordships’ 
House, justly entitled to take a part in this 
discussion. For myself, I must freely ad- 
mit to your Lordships, nor do I conceal 
from myself, that this Bill, however 
important as a question of justice—as 
a question affecting the interests of 
many of Her Majesty’s most loyal subjects 
—is, nevertheless, not of a nature to ex- 
cite that degree of interest which has at- 
tended other measures. I am well aware 
that it does not nor cannot excite that 
amount of interest, nor can it be discussed 
upon those grounds of prudence or possible 
danger or apprehension of the same mag- 
nitude, as those which have attended other 
measures for the removal of civil disabili- 
ties. No! it is but a small still voice 
which endeavours to make itself heard at 
your Lordships’ door; but the question is 
whether that voice is the voice of justice ? 
My Lords, I think I cannot do better, in 
the outset of those observations which I 
shall feel it necessary as briefly as possible 
to trouble your Lordships with, than to 
recall to your attention the state of the 
law upon this subject. It is always con- 
venient as well as important, when we are 
about to make, or to consider the pro- 
priety of making, a change, that we should 
well understand what is the state of the 
law which it is proposed to alter. My 
Lords, you are not called upon to make 
any change in the constitutional law of 
this country. That constitutional law pre- 
sents no difficulty whatsoever. It has been 
the characteristic of the constitution from 
its best times, and I trust will continue to 
be its distinguishing feature, that it ab- 
hors exclusion, it rejects disability, it re- 
quires those who propose exclusion and 
disability to make good the grounds on 
which they make such a proposition. For 
a long period of English history there was 
no exclusion whatever. Take your great 
constitutional Acts, take your great con- 
stitutional proceedings from the very birth 
of that constitution—from Magna Charta 
downwards—and you will find no enact- 
ment disqualifying any of the King’s liege 
subjects from being elected or appointed 
to the stations which they were capable of 
filling. But the time did come when, not 
with the character of a permanent Act, 
not with any pretence to make it a uni- 
versal and permanent law, but for tem- 
porary causes and for temporary pur- 
poses, it was thought fit to enact tem- 
porary exclusions. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the first of these exclusions 
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took place, and certain oaths were pre. 
scribed which persons eligible to office or 
eligible to Parliament were required to 
take. Subsequently, in the 7th year of 
His Majesty King James I., it was thought 
fit to introduce an Act of Parliament which 
agg 9 an oath and declaration; and 

ere it is to be observed that, not ayow- 
edly, not with any mention of the Jews, 
not with any reference to the situation in 
which either they or any persons assumed 
not to be Christians were placed in Eng. 
land, but for another distinct, specific, and, 
on the face of the Act of Parliament, 
avowed purpose, namely to put down Popish 
recusants, an Act was passed in which 
these words were introduced, the effect of 
which, for the first time—but, as I shall 
show, not uniformly since—was to exclude 
persons of the Jewish persuasion from Par- 
liament and from office. That Act was 
passed under these circumstances; there 
had been recently machinations discovered 
of a most portentous and alarming charac- 
ter—conspiracies which had for their ob- 
ject the subversion of the throne and re- 
ligion of these realms. It was immediately 
after the Gunpowder Plot, when discoveries 
were made in many of which persons of the 
Roman Catholic religion were implicated ; 
and it was known, at least it was imputed 
to certain persons of the Roman Catholic 
faith at that time, that they were not easily 
bound by any common oath, and it was 
therefore deemed desirable to frame such 
an Act of Parliament as should practically 
exclude them—preseribing an oath which 
would not admit of equivocation, and by 
which, unless they were prepared to swear 
in unequivocal terms their adherence to the 
Protestant throne and the constitution of 
this country, they would be ineligible to 
any office. For this purpose, without 
any mention of the Jews, without any 
allusion to such persons, those words 
were introduced, which no one can doubt 
were intended as a mesh through which 
no equivocation could pass, and which 
should effectually exclude persons not be- 
cause they were bad religionists, but bad 
subjects of the realm. That was the 
ground on which the Act passed. This 
Act lived through the civil war; but after 
the Revolution the very first thing Parlia- 
ment did, upon the establishment of King 
William and Queen Mary on the throne, 
was to consider the subject of oaths; and 
the result of that consideration was, that 
the oaths prescribed were, in the language 
of the Act, ‘‘hereby repealed, abrogated, 
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end made void.” That is to say, the 
oaths, including that particular security 
which it is contended by some persons is a 
principle of the constitution, were upon 
full consideration, in the very best period 
of our constitutional history, distinctly, 
and in terms, annulled and made void; not 
by accident, not at a time when either po- 
litical party or the Church slept; not in 
the heat of the moment when men’s minds 
were diverted from the matter before them, 
and led to acquiesce in that which is dan- 
gerous from the absence of the precaution 


and vigilance which point out where danger | 


is; but, on the contrary, at a time when 
every constitutional and religious question 
was carefully weighed and balanced—when 
there was a great difference of political 
opinion—when there was a great difference 
of ecclesiastical opinion—when the differ- 
ences between what was called the High 
Church and Low Church were at their 
utmost heat—upon due deliberation Parlia- 
ment came to the resolution that these oaths 
should be abrogated; and it occurred to 
nobody to state or think, if those oaths 
were abrogated, certain persons not profes- 
sing the Christian religion would get into 
Parliament. Such an apprehension was 


not stated, because such apprehensions 


were not felt. For thirteen years, and 
those eminently and by distinction, if any 
distinction can be made—years in which 
the principles of the constitution were most 
weighed and most valued—Jews were ad- 
missible to Parliament. Undoubtedly this 
did not continue; but why did it not con- 
tinue? Thirteen years afterwards, at the 
close of the reign of King William, and 
just before the commencement of that of 
Queen Anne, at a very critical moment, it 
was thought expedient to revive the oath 
of abjuration. But let me ask those who 
look at the history of those times, is there 
the least vestige of an intention either to 
exclude Jews, or any others except Roman 
Catholic recusants and nonjurors? At 
that moment the name of the Pretender 
being recognised in France, and Louis 
XIV. then in the zenith of his power, 
and ready to promote by intrigue the in- 
terests of the Pretender in this country, it 
was thought, not unnaturally, to be a 
period when they should revive the oath of 
abjuration, for the purpose of excluding 
Roman Catholics from seats in this and the 
other House of Parliament; and that being 
the object, an object precisely analogous to 
what was held in view at the time the 
Act of James I. was passed, what could 
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be more natural than to recur to that very 
temporary Act, and introduce the same 
words to exclude Roman Catholics? Ac- 
cordingly, these very words were carefully 
copied and inserted in the Act; and thus 
we find the words revived prescribing an 
oath, ‘fon the true faith of a Christian.” 
Upon that ground and upon no other—the 
accidental introduction of words of this 
description—certain persons, particularly 
Jews, though not in name, were excluded 
from seats in Parliament. Such was the 
state of things until a recent period, when, 
it will be in the recollection of all your 
Lordships, a petition was presented, I 
think, in 1830, from the Jews resident in 
the metropolis, complaining of their exclu- 
sion after your Lordships had admitted 
the Roman Catholics and others, remov- 
ing all impediments that stood in their 
way by the prescription of oaths and 
particular declarations they were required 
to take. That petition met with a favour- 
able consideration, and a Bill was brought 
into the other House of Parliament by cer- 
tainly one of the most able, excellent, and 
religious men I ever knew, the late Sir 
Robert Grant. That Bill did not go 
through the other House of Parliament, 
but it was very favourably received at first. 
Two divisions took place upon it—in one 
the majority was for, in the other against 
the Bill; but in both those divisions I find 
among the supporters of that Bill the 
names of persons eminent for their attach- 
ment to religion and their great constitu- 
tional knowledge—among others I find the 
name of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stan- 
ley), who was then a Member of the other 
House of Parliament. That Bill was lost 
in the Commons. It was again introduced 
next Session, and then it passed by a con- 
siderable majority in the other House of 
Parliament. It came up to this House, 
and was introduced by a noble Lord who 
I regret is not now present, owing to his 
advanced years and infirmities—a noble- 
man whose high character entitled him to 
take a lead in questions of this nature, 
and whose eminent personal religion gave 
great weight to his advocacy of such a 
measure—I mean Lord Bexley. He moved 
the Bill in this House, but it was lost. I 
have now, my Lords, stated what has 
passed on this question up to the present 
time. This Bill is again sent up to your 
Lordships, having been carried in the 
other House of Parliament by three suc- 
cessive and considerable majorities. Why, 
then, my Lords, I think I have at least 
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made made out a case for your Lordships 
giving a serious attention to this subject, 
and for your well considering whether you 
ought not to adopt a measure repeatedly 
brought before you, with the sanction of 
such names, the support of such authority, 
and the concurrence of so many circum- 
stances in the state of the world which 
should induce you to give a favourable 
consideration to any practical removal of 
any existing disability whenever you can 
with safety. I say you are called upon— 
I must add, you will be called upon again 
and again—to take this particular course. 
This, then, leads me to consider what are 
the objections to the present Bill; and 
great as I think the weight to be attached 
to any objection based on religious feeling, 
before dealing with what may be called 
considerations of expediency, I will not 
pass over the opinion entertained more, I 
believe, by petitioners to your Lordships’ 
House against the Bill, than by your Lord- 
ships who are about to vote upon it—that 
this is a religious question. I contend 
that it is not so. I contend that there 
is no precept of religion, no declaration of 
the revealed will of God, that can in the 
slightest degree preclude your Lordships 
from taking, as you are about to take, a 


view of this question with reference to its 
being dangerous, or free from danger, or 
from settling this important question by 


agreeing to this measure. Not only do I 
say there is no such precept—because if 
I could see there was any such precept, I 
believe honestly, far from moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, I should be the 
first to leave such a measure unnoticed on 
your table, if I did not myself move your 
Lordships immediately and distinctly to re- 
ject it; but there being no such declara- 
tion of the Divine will—it being, on the 
contrary, manifest that from the very be- 
ginning Christianity had the character of 
adapting itself to existing institutions, al- 
though not of a Christian character, dis- 
claiming every sort of interference, finding 
its strength, and recommending itself by 
‘the very fact that it did not interfere with 
political questions or political authorities; 
I ask your Lordships who this people are, 
whom, I contend, we are not required by 
any precept of religion to refuse to admit 
to a participation in civil and political pri- 
vileges? I have said, that the Christian 
religion has made its conquests not by any 
exclusions—not by forcible means—not by 
Acts of Parliament—but by the conviction 
that it was Divine—by the exhibition of its 
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virtues—by the gentleness and benevolence 
of its teachings—by the holy and peaceful 
influences which it exercised on all who 
came within its reach. I said, who are 
those people that we are called upon to ex. 
clude from the advantages possessed by 
Christians? Are they people with whom 
we Christians have no relations? Are 
they people, I again ask, between whom 
and Christianity there are no important re- 
lations in a religious sense, although they 
themselves are not Christians ? Can we, 
my Lords, forget the connection between 
them and the religion which we believe in ? 
Can it be forgotten that theirs is a nation 
whose religious laws you have adopted—a 
nation that for ages and centuries has been 
the means of laying the foundation of your 
religion—a nation that for years and cen- 
turies has been favoured by the Almighty 
—that their religion has been the means 
of preserving, in the midst of superstition, 
barbarism, and idolatry, the knowledge of 
the Eternal—and that God has walked be- 
fore that people with a pillar of fire, guid- 
ing their progress, teaching them to avoid 
the delusions and snares with which they 
were surrounded, and enabling them to 
hand down that state of things to posterity 
upon which state of things your religion is 
based and founded? Is it necessary for 
me toremind your Lordships that the com- 
mandments of that religion, the laws of 
that people, are your laws and your com- 
mandments, engraven on the stones that 
are set above the altars of your religion, 
and engraven on the hearts of the congre- 
gations that worship at those altars? Is 
this a people you are entitled to despise 
as unfit and inadmissible to the rights of 
fellow-subjects according to their ability to 
exercise those rights? On the contrary, 
they have filled an important situation in 
history, and we are bound to recognise 
them. Formerly, indeed, it might be said 
of the Jews— 

“ Insula, dives opum, Priami dum regna mane- 

bant ;” 

though I fear we Christians must add— 

“Nune tantum sinus et statio malefida ca- 

rinis.” 

Nevertheless, they are entitled to our best 
consideration. And when I am told that 
there is no relation between this people and 
ourselyes—that we have no relations out 
of the pale of pure Christianity, I must 
take leave to dispute such a proposition as 
affecting a race so eminently distinguished 
for a brotherly love that might be called a 
Christian love; for good feeling and hu- 
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manity; and for the practice of charity 
and benevolence. But the other day I 
found in a sermon by one of the most elo- 
quent divines ever heard in this country, a 
passage remarkably applicable, in which 
the preacher was summing up a compara- 
tive view of Christian virtues as opposed to 
Pagan virtues; and I will beg your Lord- 
ships to hear but a very few lines. The 
noble Marquess here read a passage from 
a sermon preached by the Rev. Robert 
Hall, which was to the following general 
effect :— 

“That one of the most distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Christianity, as compared with the 
wisdom and humanity of Pagan philosophy, was, 
that the compassionate consideration for the poor 
inculcated by the former, formed no part of the 
lessons taught by the latter. It never thought of 
the blessedness of him who considereth the poor ; 
that you might have traversed the Roman empire 
in the zenith of its power, and while you met with 
monuments of pride and trophies of war, not one 
asylum of the poor was to be seen; but that it 
remained for the religion whose basis was huma- 
nity, and whose element was devotion, to proclaim 
to the world—‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ ” 


That description of Christian virtue, as dis- 
tinguished from Pagan virtue, could not ap- 
plytothe Jews. Havethey not distinguished 
themselves by mercy, and charity, and be- 


nevolence ? Have they not exhibited those 
attributes described by Mr. Hall as char- 
acterising Christian virtue in contradis- 
tinction to Pagan virtue? They are cha- 
ritable, humane, and generous, supporting 
numerous hospitals and benevolent institu- 
tions; and though I may be told that they 
are indebted to Christianity, and not being 
Christians they have imbibed the virtues 
of Christianity, then I say in answer to that 
assertion, that if they have so imbibed the 
virtues of Christianity, it would be gross in- 
justice not to give them the merit of posses- 
sing those virtues which they exhibit, even if 
they have imbibed them. I say that these 
are persons who are entitled to your Lord- 
ships’ attention, and their claims are of a 
nature which deserve our greatest consid- 
eration. My Lords, I have shown that 
they are not precluded from obtaining 
these political rights by any claims of the 
interests of religion. The just regard for 
the interests of religion does not prevent 
us from giving to them the political rights 
to which they are entitled. Where is the 
danger to the constitution if we accede 
to their claims? Where is the danger 
to Christianity if we admit them to an 
equality of political privileges with Chris- 
tians? It has been said that if you pass 
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this measure, and Jews are admitted to 
seats in the Legislature, you will no longer 
be a Christian Parliament. My Lords, I 
deny it. You will be still a Christian Par- 
liament, in the same sense that everybody 
may be so called, considered with reference 
to that which is its general character and 
tendency. To enable anybody or any- 
thing to obtain a particular character, and 
for all useful purposes, it is not necessary 
that every particular of which it is com- 
posed should be homogeneous. You might 
as well say that the very standard which 
regulates your commercial transactions 
should not be called gold, because it con- 
tains certain other portions of matter which 
are not gold. Yet the gold so commingled 
or alloyed, is the standard of value; it is 
gold to all intents and purposes of utility; 
its objects and usefulness are not impaired. 
How then can any person argue that the 
introduction of Jews would so alter the 
character and tendency which the Parlia- 
ment of this country always had, and I 
trust always will preserve, namely, to sup- 
port and maintain not only the existence 
but the predominance of the Christian re- 
ligion? I never was able to discover why, 
when a person was enabled to act in con- 
currence with a large body of other per- 
sons infinitely superior to himself in station 
and numbers, he should be considered more 
dangerous than while he exists only as a 
unit in a multitude, or in a separate and 
independent position. You have already, 
my Lords, placed the Jews in that inde- 
pendent and separate position; and what 
use have they made of it? You have 
placed them in positions where they could 
be mischievous, if they were so inclined; 
and what harm have they inflicted on the 
constitution ? A Jew can be a high sheriff, 
a juryman, a magistrate—nay, more, he 
can be empowered to appoint, aye, and to 
swear in constables—and during the re- 
cent disturbances at least two wards in 
the metropolis were under the magisterial 
charge of Jews; and what evil has come 
of those powers which you have conferred 
upon them? Suppose a Jew were to be 
brought to trial for high treason: if a 
Jewish high sheriff had the selection of the 
jury, it may be said that he might possibly 
use his influence to save that dangerous 
character; but, my Lords, we do not think 
that such an occurrence is probable—we do 
not fear it—and even the bare possibility of 
such a coincidence is no argument against 
a measure like this. A Jew may be she- 
riff, magistrate, or juror at present; but 
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it is said that the admission of two or three 
Jews into Parliament, in an assembly so 
numerous, will have a serious effect upon 
the Christian character of the Legislature. 
Now, in my opinion, my Lords, it is more 
dangerous to admit many professing Chris- 
tians than those two or three Jews. I say 
professing Christians, and, I may add, per- 
sons believing themselyes Christians, but 
who may, at the same time, be not pro- 
perly and thoroughly acquainted with the 
truths and principles and doctrines of 
Christianity. You will find acts of the 
most objectionable character receiving the 
sanction of such persons; and I think that 
persons of that description are infinitely 
more dangerous to a Christian Legislature, 
because they are in the garb of Christians, 
than if they came openly in another avowed 
character. I will not multiply instances. 
You have throughout Europe instances of 
Jews admitted, and Jews excluded from 
participation in legislation; and I cannot 
see the difference as regards the safety of 
the Christian religion. In the last war in 
which Holland was engaged, many of the 
officers and men were Jews; but did any 
one, therefore, say that the army of Hol- 
land was not a Christian army—that it 
was an infidel army? No one ever put 
forth such an assertion. You are acting 
with the grossest inconsistency. In many 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions Jews 
are at this moment sitting as members of 
the Legislature by the authority of the law. 
In Jamaica, or in Canada, a Jew may be 
a representative in the Legislature; and 
by this day’s post I have received a news- 
paper from Ceylon, which states that a 
Jew is a member of the Legislature of that 
island. Yet the bishops are safe in those 
colonies; and the religion of each colony is 
not affected by the fact that a Jew may be 
a member of the Legislature. Yet here 
it is thought by some that to admit the 
Jews would be to contaminate the charac- 
ter of the Christian assembly into which 
they entered. All who have a fair claim 
to political rights should be allowed to pos- 
sess them; and, as I have already observed, 
Christianity does not preclude them. My 
Lords, I am unwilling to detain your Lord- 
ships longer; but I will beg of you to look 
back at the true character of that religion 
which you profess, and of the law under 
which you live. I will beg of you to re- 
collect that that religion was humble and 
lowly in its birth and origin—that its Di- 
vine Founder, in most emphatic and solemn 
words, says, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
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world ;”’ and that by favour of Divine Pro. 
vidence our religion, not by force and yio. 
lence, but by gentleness, benignity, and 
persuasion, has extended its empire, and 
brought the nations of the earth under the 
shadow of its authority. And I ask you, 
if that be the principle which presided 
over the birth of that religion, and hallowed 
its progress, can we now, in the maturity 
of its strength and power, refuse to admit 
within the pale of that constitution in which 
Christianity has been and ever must be the 
predominant portion, a body of persons who 
can show a fair claim for admission? [ 
believe that none should be excluded from 
the pale of the constitution unless disquali- 
fied in a political sense, and I therefore 
have great pleasure in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, believing as I do that 
it will add strength to the constitution, in- 
stead of imparting weakness; and believing 
as I do that the existence of the constitu- 
tion of this country is bound up with the 
predominance of Christianity—a predomi- 
nance which does not require for its sup- 
port that we should exclude the Jews from 
those rights to which they are entitled by 
the fundamental rules of the constitution— 
rules which were never suspended unless 
by temporary Acts passed for temporary 
purposes. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I move that this Bill be read a 
second time this day six months, In 
doing so I must say that I never recollect 
an instance of a measure being submitted 
to the Legislature in which the smallness of 
the object bore so little proportion to the 
magnitude of the sacrifice by which it 
is to be attained. This question is a po- 
litical question, but it is a religious ques- 
tion also. The noble Marquess has re- 
ferred to history, and referred to a time 
when Jews might have sat in Parliament, 
because there was no legislative enactment 
to the contrary; but the noble Marquess 
knows well that in the times from which 
he selected his examples, no Jew would 
have dared to offer himself for any office; 
he would not have survived the day on 
which he did so. The noble Marquess 
knows perfectly well that in 1754 the 
Legislature was compelled to repeal an 
Act for the naturalisation of the Jews, 
such was the indignation of the people 
of England at even that small conces- 
sion. But, whatever may have been the 
law technically, the Parliament has al- 
ways been practically and exclusively 
Christian assembly; and that character I 
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earnestly trust the vote of your Lordships 
to-night will preserve. The noble Mar- 
quess has also told your Lordships that 
you ought to respect the Jews, for it is 
from their law that we derive a large por- 
tion of our own belief. It is precisely on 
that ground that I repudiate the claims of 
Jews to become members of a Christian 
Legislature. It is because they believe 
so much of the Divine Law, and not more, 
that I object to the recognition of their 
claims to take part in the legislating for a 
Christian people, The Mahomedan reli- 
gion is also founded on the Mosaic law to 
a great extent, and is more like Christian- 
ity than the religion of the Jews. But if 
this measure is to be based on the broad 
principle of disregarding belief in Chris- 
tianity as a qualification for becoming a 
member of the Legislature, why limit the 
advantage to the Jews? Why not make 
it general? Why is the principle not 
boldly laid down, that no matter what the 
religious belief of the person may be, he 
is admissible to Parliament? No! You 
dare not place such a principle before the 
people of this country. The proposed 


measure is placed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the narrow ground of advan- 
tage to a few individuals; and under the 


smallness of the object it is attempted to 
obtain the sanction of your Lordships to 
what will prove the destruction of the 
leading principle of the constitution. Your 
Lordships have been told that it is not just 
to exclude men on account of their reli- 
gious belief; it has been argued, that the 
Legislature has admitted to Parliament 
classes of persons who professed belief 
in the Christian religion, but who differed 
from the Established Church. That Church, 
however, is the creature of the State; but 
Christianity is part and parcel of the 
common law of the land, identified with 
and inseparable from the State. I, for my 
part, do not object to the relaxations which 
have taken place; but I take my stand on 
the broad line of Christian belief, and 
would oppose its being passed over by the 
Jews. Great danger cannot fail to follow 
the adoption of a different course. Parlia- 
ment has endeavoured to instruct the peo- 
ple, and, in doing so, to unite religious 
with general instruction; but how can that 
principle be carried out were Parliament 
to admit that it is a matter of indifference 
whether a man is a Christian or not ? 
How can the truths of religion be taught, 
when, in the same breath, we state that 
the institutions of the country are founded 
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upon Christianity, but that it is not ne- 
cessary that legislators should be Chris- 
tians? It has been said that it is not just 
to visit the sins commitied by the ances- 
tors of the present race of Jews upon them. 
There is no intention to do anything of the 
kind. Their exclusion rests upon other 
grounds. They are excluded, not because 
their ancestors committed a crime eighteen 
hundred years ago. Not because they 
themselves would commit the same crime 
now, could the same circumstances occur. 
Believing as their ancestors believed, dis- 
believing as their ancestors disbelieved, 
the Jews of the present day must act as 
they did under an unchanged law. The 
Jews have no more right to complain 
of disqualification being attached to their 
religious belief, although possessed of all 
the other qualifications to seats in Par- 
liament, than Christians have who find 
themselves disqualified by the want of 
some one or other of the qualifications 
which are required. The admission of 
Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists to 
Parliament, without being required to take 
the oath on the “‘ true faith of a Christian,” 
does not militate against the Christian 
character uf the Legislature. The Quaker 
practically declares his belief in Christianity 
when he make the declaration that he is a 
Quaker. And the same remark applies to 
the Moravian and the Separatist. But, 
to remove the words ‘‘on the faith of a 
Christian,’’ would be to open the door to the 
admission of men who were not Christians. 
Something has been said as to the various 
qualifications of the Jews in social life, and 
especially as to their charity. I readily 
admit that many of them have distinguish- 
ed themselves much by acts of benevolence; 
but a man who is very rich may appear to 
be extremely charitable by exercising only 
a very ordinary extent of charity. But 
we must consider that we are dealing with 
this subject in a worldly as well as in 
a religious view; we must consider what 
is the social character of the Jew as 
a citizen. He stands one of a nation 
within a nation, totally distinct from 
that nation in every characteristic. In 
the midst of agriculturists or manufactu- 
rers, he is nefther an agriculturist or manu- 
facturer. The Jew does not labour; the 
Jew buys and sells at a small profit the 
fruit of the labour of others. There are 
few poor amongst them—no paupers. It 
is greatly to their credit that such is the 
case—I apprehend they provide for their 
own poor by a rate. ‘There are a few 
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rich, but some very rich. They cannot 
intermarry with the people of this country. 
Except in the higher classes, they mix but 
little socially with the members of other 
religious associations. They are citizens 
of the world, rather than citizens of Eng- 
land. It is quite true that they are not 
aliens in this sense that they do not owe 
allegiance to’ another country; but there 
are no people in the world who can transfer 
themselves to another country with the 
same facilities as the Jews. Wherever a 
Jew goes he finds his own people, his own 
religion, his own language, and, at the 
same time, he finds all persons of his na- 
tion engaged in transactions similar to 
himself. I cannot therefore consider that 
they are, or ever can be, identified with 
the people amongst whom they live. It may 
be interesting to observe with what extreme 
facility Jews even of the highest class can 
transfer themselves, their property, and 
their religion, from one country to another; 
and, with your Lordships’ permission, I 
will read to you what I read the other day 
in a journal, in an extract from the Me- 
moirs of Sir Fowell Buxton, giving an 
account of the interview he had at dinner 
with the late Mr. Rothschild. Sir F. Bux- 
ton, in his diary, said— 

“We yesterday dined at Ham-house, to meet 
the Rothschilds ; and very amusing it was. He 
(Rothschild) told us his life and adventures. He 
was the third son of the banker at Frankfort. 
‘There was not’ he said, ‘room enough for us 
all in that city. I dealt in English goods. One 
great trader came there, who had the market to 
himself ; he was quite the great man, and did us 
a favour if he sold us goods. Somehow I offended 
him, and he refused to show me his paterns. This 
was ona Tuesday. I said to my father, ‘I will 
goto England.’ I could speak nothing but Ger- 
man. On the Thursday I started. The nearer I 
got to England, the cheaper goods were. As 
soon as I got to Manchester I laid out all my 
money—things were so cheap—and I made good 
profit. I soon found that there were three profits 
—the raw material, the dying, and the manufae- 
turing. I said to the manufacturer, ‘I will sup- 
ply you with material and dye, and you supply 
me with manufactured goods.’ So I got three 
profits instead of one, and I could sell goods 
cheaper than anybody. In a short time I made 
my 20,000/. into 60,000/.’” 


Such is the origin of the introduction of 
the great house of Rothschild to this coun- 
try, and I will say, also, such is the origin 
of this Bill. It has been observed that 
Providence often avails itself of mean in- 
struments to effect the greatest objects; 
and certainly if the effect of this measure 
should be to unchristianise the Legislature 
of this country, never was a great event 
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brought about about by a meaner instru. 
ment than the refusal of a Manchester 
traveller to show his patterns to a German 
Jew. The noble Lord has said that 
the Jews are eligible as magistrates, as 
sheriffs, and as Lord Mayors of London. 
I do not attach great importance to mu- 
nicipal dignities. Some of the most con- 
siderable men in every city refuse to hold 
them. I must confess I wish that Mr. 
Rothschild’s ambition were like that of 
Cesar, who said he would rather be the 
first man of a municipality than the second 
man in Rome. He might have attained 
the dignity of Lord Mayor of London; and 
sitting in the chair of Whittington, he 
might have proudly reflected that the ad- 
vantage of the refusal of the patterns 
had had consequences as memorable as 
the celebrated adventure of the Cat. But 
the question before us is, I confess, too 
serious to be thus treated. I take a 
most serious and, I think, not an exag- 
gerated view of the great danger now 
impending on this country in its foreign 
and domestic concerns. It is impossible 
for me not to feel that we are in a great 
crisis of the fate of this country. It is 
impossible, from what we have witnessed, 
and what we now witness, not to come to 
this conclusion. We ourselves have had a 
warning in famine, a warning in general 
distress, a warning in pestilence, a warn- 
ing in the divisions amongst our people, 
still threatening the dismemberment of the 
Kmpire. When we look around us we see 
nations convulsed; the most ancient and 
powerful dynasty of Europe crushed in one 
day ; the great empire of Austria broken 
to pieces like the potter’s vessel; we see 
the disruption of some of the most ancient 
combinations of territory; the formation of 
new combinations of territory; nor have we 
the slightest power, reasoning from the 
past, to calculate in the smallest degree 
on the action, the policy, or the strength 
of the several new States which are rising 
out of the deep in which everything ancient 
has been absorbed. We see all the great 
landmarks of nations displaced; we see 
upon the Continent society itself shaken 
to its centre; we see the wildest schemes 
for its reconstruction, by men who without 
the smallest reference to the experience 
of the past, seem to think they have all 
wisdom for the future government of man- 
kind. How long are we to remain, se- 
parated only by a narrow channel, un- 
touched by the contamination of these 
evils? 1 trust your Lordships will apply 
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yourselves to the only path by which 
this country can be- saved; that, regard- 
ing all the great principles on which the 
happiness of nations rests in all times, you 
will forego legislating for private purposes; 
that, whatever the temporary interests 
of men or governments, you will take a 
large view of public affairs; and, above 
all, that you will not deprive yourselves 
of all right to heavenly aid by decree- 
ing this night the desecration of Parlia- 
ment and the destruction of the exclu- 
sive Christian character of the British Le- 
gislature. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE : My Lords, 
it is a duty which I owe to myself to ex- 
press my sentiments on the important 
question now under consideration. I think, 
in consequence of the situation in which I 
stand, as the President of the Jewish Hos- 
pital, it would be peculiarly wrong if I did 
not explain, as clearly and strongly as I 
can, my opinions on the subject of admit- 
ting Jews to Parliament. I have been 


acquainted with many members of that 
persuasion, not only in this country, but in 
that country where I lived for many years, 
and I have never hesitated to assist them 
in obtaining privileges. which I thought 


could be safely accorded. I have, my 
Lords, the very highest respect for many 
individuals of the Jewish persuasion; and 
in consequence of the circumstance to 
which I alluded, I am of course brought 
into communication with many of them. I 
will not mention any names, but I will re- 
fer to the individual who went to Jerusa- 
lem, and made great sacrifices for the pro- 
tection of his Jewish brethren, as one of 
those for whom I feel very great respect; 
and therefore, my Lords, 1 think it my 
duty to take the very first opportunity of 
expressing my views upon this subject, and 
of stating to your Lordships that, notwith- 
standing my feeling of personal respect 
for the character of many individuals of 
the Jewish persuasion, I cannot hesitate 
as to the course which I should take on 
the present occasion, because, my Lords, 
I feel that, as long as the British Govern- 
ment continues to be a Christian Govern- 
ment, we cannot admit the Jews to a share 
in the counsels of the State. I have 
thought it my duty at once to make this 
statement to your Lordships. I should 
have felt great satisfaction in affording the 
Jews any relief to which, consistently with 
my conscience, I could assent; but, ac- 
cording to my conscientious opinion, as 
‘ong as this country is a Christian country, 
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it is impossible to admit Jews to sit in the 
Legislature. 

Viscount CANNING said, that he 
should not do justice to the strength of 
his convictions on this subject if he shrunk 
from stating the grounds upon which that 
conviction was founded; and he derived 
some courage from the speech of the noble 
Earl who had spoken against the Bill, be- 
cause he thought that the cause which the 
noble Earl had espoused so warmly, and 
advocated with so much eloquence, owed 
its greatest point of strength to the appeal 
which the noble Earl had made to their 
Lordships’ feelings, rather than to any 
dispassionate reasoning on the subject. 
The argument mainly put forward by the 
opponents of the measure, rested on the 
assumed unchristianising of the Legisla- 
ture, which was said to be its consequence. 
That was an argument which it was diffi- 
cult to deal with shortly; but the difficulty 
arose from an ambiguity in the use of a 
word, which was ordinarily intelligible 
enough—he meant the word Christian. A 
different meaning had been attributed by 
the Legislature to that word at different 
times. Many years ago the Legislature of 
this country was Christian in the strictest 
sense. Nay, more, it was Christian in an 
artificially strict sense of the term, if he 
might be allowed the expression. The 
Legislature was closed against all but 
members of the Church of England; but 
it was afterwards thought necessary to 
change that, and to open the doors of Par- 
Jiament to Roman Catholics, who regarded 
them as heretics—to Protestant Dissent- 
ers, who looked on the Church with the 
utmost jealousy—and to Unitarians, who 
regarded their faith as credulity, if not 
superstition. Thus the difficulty arose: 
they admitted Unitarians, but they exacted 
from them, as from all other sects, except 
the Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, 
a declaration of certain political opinions 
“upon the true faith of a Christian.” 
When those terms were imposed upon the 
Unitarians, it was done by the Legislature 
openly and advisedly; and when he was 
speaking of the Unitarians, he begged to 
guard against the supposition that he 
meant to impute to those who made that 
declaration that they made it with any 
equivocation or mental reservation. He 
had no such intention. On the contrary, 
he contended that Parliament, when it re- 
quired Unitarians to make that declara- 
tion, must have meant them to take it in 
the sense in which only Unitarians could 
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take it. What, then, became of the word 
‘“‘Christian?’’ When it was recognised 
by Unitarians as a legitimate description 
of their faith, clearly, whatever the defini- 
tion of it might be, it must be held to in- 
clude a faith which rejected the divinity of 
our Saviour, and the doctrine of atone- 
ment by His death. That, he thought, 
disposed of the religious part of the ques- 
tion; for if, when they spoke of Chris- 
tianity, they did not include the divinity of 
our Lord, or the doctrine of atonement by 
His death, Christianity was but a shadow, 
and the sound of idle words; and he 
would not consent, for the sake of retain- 
ing that shadow, to commit, as he should 
commit if he opposed this Bill, an act of 
political injustice. The noble Earl had 
said that he was not prepared to punish 
the Jews on account of the great and 
awful crime of which they had been the 
perpetrators; but that, in his opinion, they 
were at liberty to punish them, because 
they had not since changed their creed, 
and, if the same opportunity happened now, 
they would treat the opportunity in the 
same way, and imbrue their hands in the 
same blood. Now, he (Viscount Canning) 
could see no justice in that; and he thought 
that the noble Earl would find great difti- 
culty in carrying out that principle in the 
administration of justice as a civil gover- 
nor. Doubtless, there were many persons 
to be met with daily, who would commit 
the crime of theft if they had the oppor- 
tunity; but would it be just on that ac- 
count to apprehend them and try them as 
felons? The principle of the law and of 
justice was, that unless they could be 
proved to be guilty, they must be treated 
as innocent. But there were other grounds, 
social and political, which were urged by 
the opponents of this measure as a bar to 
the admission of the Jews into Parliament. 
Their Lordships were told that they ought 
not to admit them, because their affections 
were set upon a land far distant from this 
—because they were incapable of social, 
or at all events national, attachments, and 
therefore, justly and properly deprived of 
the full privileges of citizens. He was 
afraid that there was much truth in this; 
but the question was, whether that was 
not attributable to the treatment which the 
Jews had received at the hands of this and 
other nations, rather than to any natural 
incapacity in the Jews themselves to feel 
the national sympathy which was felt by 
other people; and he thought.that unless 
we could assert that, as a nation, we had 
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taken no part in putting the Jews beyond 
the pale of society, it would be safer, 
fairer, and more just, to refrain from pres. 
sing that argument. There was one point 
which had not yet been touched upon in 
the present discussion, but upon which he 
wished to say a few words, because many 
contradictory statements and opinions had 
gone forth on the subject—he alluded to 
the state of public opinion in reference to 
this measure. He was not going to enter 
upon a consideration of the number or 
weight of the petitions which had been 
presented to that House; if he did, he be- 
lieved that the result would not be unfa- 
vourable to the measure; but the best test 
of the state of public opinion on the sub- 
ject was, he thought, to be found in a re. 
ference to that which took place on the 
occasion when, for the first time in the 
history of this country, a concession to 
the Jews was proposed. That took place 
nearly a century ago, when the Govern- 
ment of the day brought forward a Bill 
for the naturalisation of foreign Jews. The 
Bill was passed without exciting much 
notice; but no sooner had it become law, 
than such a ery of alarm and indigation 
was excited throughout the country, that 
the Duke of Newcastle, who was then at 
the head of the Government, felt it neces- 
sary on the very first day, he believed, of 
the next Session of Parliament to propose 
its repeal, and it was accordingly repealed. 
But what had happened now? The pro- 
posal now made was not that of a nig- 
gardly instalment of justice, but a pro- 
posal to admit them to the highest privi- 
lege of British citizens; and what was the 
result? The matter had been fully and de- 
liberately discussed in the other House of 
Parliament; the measure had not been 
pressed forward with any undue haste; 
ample time had been given to the oppo- 
nents of the measure to come forward 
with their objections; and what was the 
result? Within the last few days, it was 
true, a number of petitions had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships against the Bill; 
but he was not at all sure that they were 
not counterbalanced by those which had 
been presented in favour of the measure; 
and as to public demonstration, meetings 
to address the Crown or the Government 
against the Bill—as to anything like that 
which was called popular agitation against 
the measure—their Lordships had not heard 
a word. What, then, was the explanation 
of this difference? It had been freely 
stated that Baron Rothschild owed his 
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election for the city of London to the in- 
fluence of his purse. He did not know 
whether that was so or not; but he thought 
that no man would be bold enough to as- 
sert that the influence of that purse would 
be sufficient to buy the silence or indif- 
ference of the whole community. Was 
there, then, a greater indifference to reli- 
gion now than then? Had religion in ge- 
neral, or had the Established Church now, 
less hold upon the feelings of the people 
than it had a century ago? The direct 
reverse was the fact. The cause he be- 
lieved to be this: with the increase of the 
population large classes of the community, 
differing from them in religious opinions, 
had sprung up into social and political im- 
portance; and that change had given rise 
to the question, whether it was just or 
wise to exclude any large class of the 
community from their fair share of inter- 
est in the councils of the State for their 
religious opinions only; and the convic- 
tion soon extended itself that such exclu- 
sion was neither politic nor just. The 


course of legislation during the last twen- 
ty years had had the effect of confirming 
that conviction, and of proving that reli- 
gious tests might, with safety and advan- 
tage, be relaxed. That was the opinion 


not only of Dissenters, but it was the 
growing opinion of Churchmen themselves. 
All classes now agreed that truth had lit- 
tle to fear from comparison or competition 
with error; but that it had more to fear 
from reliance upon the support of acciden- 
tal props and aids. If that, then, was the 
true explanation of the indifference with 
which this measure was received, it was a 
fair ground for the advocates of the mea- 
sure to take, in pressing upon their Lord- 
ships to give to it their assent; and it had 
certainly had considerable weight in leading 
him to the conclusion that he was bound 
to support the Bill. He had nothing fur- 
ther to add, except to assure their Lord- 
ships that since he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he had never given a 
vote on any subject with a firmer convic- 
tion in its truth and justice than that which 
he should feel in giving his vote for the 
second reading of this Bill. 

The Arcupisuor of CANTERBURY 
began by saying that if he had thought him- 
self at liberty to follow the dictates of his 
own inclination, he should certainly have 
given a silent vote upon this question; 
but since he had been placed by Her Ma- 
jesty in the most responsible position of the 


Church, he felt that he had lost the privi- 
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lege of being silent upon such a subject, 
especially when he considered that the re- 
ligious character of their Lordships’ House 
and of the country was involved in it. He 
hoped, however, that he should express his 
sentiments with as much deference to the 
opinions of those who differed from him as 
was consistent with the honest expression 
of his own. Their Lordships were desired 
to remove the disabilities which precluded 
members of the Jewish persuasion from 
seats in the Legislature. It appeared to 
him that they laboured under disabilities 
which their Lordships could not remove, 
and which hindered them from taking part 
in the counsels of a Christian nation; be- 
cause, by the very circumstance of their 
being members of the Jewish persuasion, 
upon the most important questions on 
which those counsels could be engaged, 
they could not give a free or unbiassed 
opinion. Could he admit to a voice in the 
Legislature persons who, if they acted on 
their principles—and he had a right to as- 
sume that they would—must raise their 
voice against those questions which were 
most important to the safety of the coun- 
try and the interests of that Church which 
he (the Archbishop) and their Lordships 
were bound by all means to maintain ? 
The member of the Jewish faith must, if 
he acted up to his principles, be as dia- 
metrically hostile to the Christian Church 
as their Lordships would be to the promo- 
tion of Mahometanism. The noble Mar- 
quess said that they would form but a 
small voice in the Legislature; but if 
some measure of vital importance to the 
religious interests of the country should 
be defeated by a small majority, of which 
these Jewish representatives were a part, 
how could he complain, if he had himself 
contributed to give them a place in the 
Legislation ? Should he not be reaping 
as he had sown? His Grace proceeded : 
But it is argued, that this objection comes 
too late; that we have gone too far to stop 
—we have relieved the Dissenter from his 
disabilities—we have relieved the Roman 
Catholic—and, to be consistent, we must 
admit the Jew to equal privileges.- My 
Lords, I deny the inference. We have 
relieved the Dissenter from his disabilities; 
but the Dissenter, though he will not up- 
hold my form of church government, will 
not commonly quarrel with my creed; and 
in all matters where the general interests 
of Christianity are concerned, indepen- 
dently of form or discipline, I may count 
upon his support, and find him on my side. 
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We have relieved the Roman Catholic 
from his disabilities —I myself bore a part 
in that measure, and must give a similar 
vote if the question were to be raised 
again. I could not deny that a third part 
of Her Majesty’s domestic subjects had a 
claim to a share in the representation. 
And I will acknowledge that if twenty- 
five or thirty in every hundred of our po- 
pulation belonged to the Jewish persuasion, 
a new element would be introduced into 
the question, which does not exist at pre- 
sent. But, my Lords, we are still within 
the pale of Christianity. We are hot al- 
together a Church of England Legisla- 
ture—we are not altogether a Protestant 
Legislature—but we are still a Christian 
Legislature; and so, with the assistance of 
your Lordships, I trust we shall remain. 
This would be a reason why I could not 
consistently with my conscience give a 
vote in favour of this Bill. But there is 
another reason which greatly weighs with 
me, and I hope will weigh seriously with 
your Lordships. The proposed measure 
(whatever may be supposed by the noble 
Lord who. has just sat down) is contempla- 
ted with conscientious dislike and anxious 
dread by a large class of persons whom I 
cannot but regard as the most valuable 
members of the community, and who con- 
sider it as a sort of insult to the religion 
which they reverence and honour. We 
know that this is not intended; we know 
that the noble Person who first introduced 
the measure, and that other noble and 
honourable persons who support it, are in- 
capable of supporting any measure which 
they believe to be injurious to Christianity. 
But the persons to whom I allude cannot 
enter into their views, and understand their 
arguments: they cannot make nice dis- 
tinctions between questions viewed religi- 
ously, and questions viewed politically; and 
they believe that a measure of this sort 
goes to prove that in the opinion of the 
majority of the Legislature it is of little 
importance what a man believes or disbe- 
lieves. My Lords, it is very undesirable 
to give any grounds, whether just or no, 
for such an opinion ; very undesirable to 
disgust the best members of society with 
the institutions of the country, or to en- 
courage an opposite class in their indiffer- 
ence to all religion. And certainly there 
is some danger; for the arguments which 
claim admission into Parliament for the 
Jew do not rest there. The same argument 
which is pleaded in favour of Jewish legis- 
lation would scarcely exclude a Mahometan 
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or a Hindoo, or any idolater whatever, 
whose residence in the land give him a 
claim to naturalisation, or whose wealth 
shall raise him to influence and distinction, 
If nothing else deterred us from this inno- 
vation, I think such an inference as this 
should prevent us from admitting the prin- 
ciple which leads to it, and determine us 
to reject the Bill. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA said, that 
he retained the warmest feelings of Chris- 
tian charity towards the members of the 
Jewish persuasion; and if, by any sacri- 
fice short of that which involved an aban- 
donment of his faith, he could confer 
any benefit upon them, he would willingly 
make that sacrifice. Since the birth of 
Christ 1,800 years had elapsed, and still 
the Jews were beheld a miserable remnant 
of a people. They were a distinct, a pe- 
culiar people, bearing their nationality of 
character into every quarter of the world 
through which they were dispersed. They 
were the keepers and guardians of the Old 
Testament, which they were beheld carry- 
ing into every part of the world, the clear- 
est evidence of the religion which they had 
rejected, and the strongest proof of the ex- 
istence of that Saviour whom they had 
denied. They were still visited by the ven- 
geance of Almighty God on account of 
their unbelief; and yet a Christian Legis- 
lature was now asked to abandon its own 
religious character for the sake of admit- 
ting the Jews to an equality of civil privi- 
leges. In his observations he was ex- 
tremely anxious not to say « word which 
would be offensive to any member of the 
Jewish nation; but he opposed this Bill 
solely on religious grounds. He was bound 
to declare from the bottom of his heart, that 
after the most anxious consideration, he 
regarded this as the most unchristian mea- 
sure which had been introduced into Par- 
liament for a long series of years. He 
was compelled to allow that many of those 
Gentlemen with whom he had generally 
acted, and with whom he had been politi- 
cally connected, had countenanced this 
measure; still he must state his opinion 
that it was a measure which did great vio- 
lence to the religious feeling of the country, 
and offered a great insult to the honour 
and glory of the God whom he worshipped. 
But if those hon. Gentlemen had been told 
in their early days, when they first con- 
sented to abandon the religious principles 
upon which they originally stood, that they 
would live to see the day when they would 
be asked to agree to a measure like the 
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present, for unchristianising the Legisla- 
ture of the country, they would have re- 
jected the suggestion with the utmost 
scorn and indignation; and the position 
in which they stood should be a warning to 
the young men of this country, ever to 
abide most rigidly by their religious prin- 
ciples, from the very earliest moment of 
their entrance upon political life. The 
noble Marquess had cited extracts from the 
Holy Scriptures. What did the noble 
Marquess think of this passage ?— 

«¢ Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the 
Father and the Son. If there come any unto 
you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed, for 
he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his 
evil deeds.” 

These were the words of the Almighty, 
written in his revealed word for their in- 
struction; and were there any of the right 
rey. Prelates who would say that they 
were not applicable to the present case ? 
But, then, it was said, what harm could be 
done by the admission of a few Jews ? 
Now, the answer to that was, that their 
admission involved a principle which must 
be equally applied whether the parties 
were many or few. If justice required the 
admission of a single Jew, he was just as 
much entitled to it as if there were 100,000. 
If, on the other hand, they could not ad- 
mit them without sacrificing their Christi- 
anity, then they must stand by that, re- 
membering who it was that had said, ‘‘ The 
nation that honoured Him, He would 
honour;’”’ and he would appeal to the right 
rey. Prelates opposite in what way could 
reverence for Him be shown better than by 
upholding Christianity—that religion which 
He came down from Heaven to propagate ? 
This question was solely a religious one; 
it could be no other than a religious one. 
He objected to the present Motion more 
than he formerly objected to the admission 
of the Roman Catholics to legislate for a 
Protestant Church. He objected to the 
Roman Catholics because he felt and be- 
lieved that Protestantism was the bulwark 
of our country; that it had, through God’s 
blessed name, been the foundation of our 
civil and religious liberty. Could they 
look at what was now going on in the 
world, without being compelled to see that 
it was not by their own talents or their 
own power that they now stood firm? It 
was Christianity which had done it, and 
that Christianity they were now asked to 
give up. He was satisfied of this, that 
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England would soon be swept lower than 
any other nation on the face of the earth. 
The noble Marquess had told them that 
they had already admitted the Jews into 
many privileges, and that it was therefore 
absurd to deny them what was now asked. 
They were members of municipal corpora- 
tions it was true, and they might be 
sheriffs of counties; but there was a wide 
difference between a man who administered 
the law, and a man who made the law. 
Yet this distinction they were now called 
upon to give up, for the sake, as it was 
said, of admitting 80,000 Jews to the 
right of sitting in Parliament, or rather 
for the purpose of admitting one Jew to 
sit in their Lordships’ House, for that was 
the real question—that was to be the re- 
ward given to one of the Jews for services 
rendered to the Ministry of the day, and 
particularly for services rendered to the 
illustrious individual who was at the head 
of it. But it was said the people were in- 
different to this measure, and that their 
indifference was shown by the few petitions 
against it which were laid on their Lord- 
ships’ table. But he must state that after 
the contempt with which the petitions of 
two millions of the people of England 
against the grant to Maynooth College 
were treated, they did not petition again. 
His advice to all who asked his opinion 
was, that, in the present state of the repre- 
sentation, neither House of Parliament 
would treat the petitions of the people with 
respect. He hoped this House would not 
pass the present Bill; if they did, depend 
upon it they would do much to shake the 
respect entertained for them by the people 
of England; and he was perfectly certain 
of this, that, if the right rev. Prelates 
voted for such a measure, within a year 
they would not have seats in that House. 
He said this as a real and sincere friend 
to the bench of Bishops. He would con- 
clude by reminding the House of the words 
of Holy Writ:— 


‘When your flocks and your herds, and your 
gold and your silver, and all that ye have are 
multiplied, and ye begin to say in your heart, 
Aha, my might and my arm hath gotten me all 
this, shall ye live? Ye shall surely perish, saith 
the Lord.” 

The Duke of ARGYLL said, he was 
anxious, ina few words, to explain the vote 
which he was about to give; and if, on 
the first occasion on which he had ever 
had the honour of addressing their Lord- 
ships’ House, it was on a subject of great 
interest and of great difficulty—a subject 
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which had peculiarly divided the opinions, 
and still more the feelings, of wise and 
good men—he trusted the House would 
accept it as an additional claim on that 
courtesy and indulgence which their Lord- 
ships were ever so ready to extend to 
those who addressed them for the first 
time. And there was another claim which 
he was not ashamed to prefer. He was 
not ashamed to confess that, in considering 
this subject, and his own duty in regard 
to it, he had experienced some painful dif- 
ficulty and doubt. After the best consid- 
eration, however, which he had been able 
to bestow, he had come to the resolution 
to vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
He should do so, at the same time, with 
feelings and opinions materially different 
from those which had been stated and 
expressed—not indeed so much in their 
Lordships’ House, as in other places—by 
the advocates of the Jews. The noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was reported to have said in 
another place, that he congratulated the 
country and the assembly he was then ad- 
dressing, that not a few of the arguments 
formerly advanced by the opponents of 
this measure, had been abandoned during 
the course of the discussion. At a humble 
distance he would follow the example of 
the noble Lord, and he would congratulate 
the House and the country that not a 
few of the arguments advanced by the 
supporters of this measure, had been also 
abandoned during the discussion. They 
had not heard during the course of that 
debate—they had not heard from the noble 
Marquess opposite—any argument founded 
on the position that Christianity had no 
more to do with their legislation than it 
had with * cobbling.’’” Yet such was the 
argument used—not in the heat of de- 
bate, but in a grave and studied essay— 
by a Gentleman who was then, he be- 
lieved, a Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Member for Edinburgh. For the great 
talents, the great attainments, and great 
eloquence of that right hon. Gentleman, 
no man had a greater respect than he 
had; and he only alluded to this point 
then, for the purpose of distinctly de- 
elaring that the principle that Chris- 
tianity had nothing to do with legisla- 
tion, formed no part whatever of the 
grounds on which he was prepared to sup- 
port the measure before the House. But 
on the other hand there were many of the 
arguments adduced against this Bill, which 
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formed no part of the difficulty and doubt 
withwhich he had had tocontend. Thenoble 
Karl (the Earl of Ellenborough) who spoke 
second in that debate, and whose address 
seemed to produce so lively an impression 
on a portion, at least, of their Lordships’ 
House, had said that the Jews were a 
‘‘ nation within a nation,’ implying, as he 
understood, that they were of the nature of 
aliens—aliens in their habits, their opinions, 
and their affections. The noble Viscount 
who had spoken from the bench below him, 
had argued that if the Jews were aliens, 
it was not so much their fault as ours; and 
he would appeal to the House whether 
there was not much force in this reply of 
the noble Viscount. For hundreds of years 
the Jews had been persecuted and oppress- 
ed—prevented from holding landed pro- 
perty, and from engaging in other pursuits 
open to the industry of other classes of the 
subjects of the Crown. But in point of law 
he did not believe the Jews were aliens; 
and whatever might be tbe truth of this 
position in other points of view, if there was 
no other objection against the Bill than that 
the Jews were foreigners in such a degree 
as to be incapable of representing the peo- 
ple of this country, he saw no reason why 
the Legislature should interpose to prevent 
constituencies from judging for themselves 
in respect to this. This was an argument 
which had had, he confessed, considerable 
effect on his own mind. It might be true 
in some senses, that the Jews were aliens; 
and it might be true, that in the fulfilment 
of prophecy they would be still more aliens 
than they had ever been before — God 
grant it might be soon!—but so long as 
they continued to live in this country, he 
saw no necessity for the Legislature re- 
fusing to allow constituencies to judge of 
their fitness to represent them in Parlia- 
ment, although he by no means meant to 
argue that Jews ought to be so chosen. 
Then there was another argument which 
had been used by the most rev. Prelate 
who had spoken a short time before. He 
said, that he could not feel it to be con- 
sistent with his duty to admit to Parlia- 
ment those who would be hostile to the in- 
stitutions of that Church over which he s0 
eminently presided. Now he would ask 
the most rev. Prelate, whether it was rea- 
sonable to anticipate from Jews one-tenth 
part of the hostility against our ecclesiasti- 
eal institutions which was known to be en- 
tertained by Christian Dissenters ? And if 
the fear of danger to those institutions, 
arising out of that hostility, had not pre- 
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vented Parliament from freely admitting 
those Dissenters, he could not see that this 
fear was any adequate ground for the ex- 
clusion of the Jew. In truth, there was 
but one argument of any value or force 
whatever, against the Jews—-the religious 
objection; and on this the noble Earl who 
spoke second in the debate, had almost en- 
tirely relied. It was said, that Christianity 
was part and parcel of the law of the land, 
and that it was an anomaly, if not ashame, 
that those who were not Christians should 
represent men who were. Now, he con- 
fessed that the very vague and nominal 
Christianity which such methods of exclu- 
sion could alone preserve, was not in his 
eyes of the highest value. There were 
other and wider fields on which they could 
exercise their endeavours to preserve and 
to improve the Christianity of the Legisla- 
ture. He asked them whether it was not 
the divisions among themselves—between 
Christian and Christian—which banished 
from the public discussions of Parliament 
every argument, every topic, peculiarly 
connected with religion. He hoped their 
Lordships would do him the justice to 
believe that he had not risen, on this oc- 
casion, with the idea that any arguments 
which he might use would influence their 


Lordships’ House, or the vote of any 


Member in it. But he would most sin- 
cerely say, that if they could not separate 
their votes from the principle that Christi- 
anity had nothing to do with the legislation 
of this country, then he did not wish, he 
could not wish, that one Member of their 
Lordships’ House should vote in favour of 
this Bill. But there was, as he had said, 
along and wide field in which they might 
use their best endeavours to preserve the 
Christianity of the country; and he felt 
that this measure would be no impediment 
to those exertions. He had now only to 
thank their Lordships for the kind and 
courteous indulgence which they had ex- 
tended towards him. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S*: My 
Lords; If I should seem to have shown 
too strong a desire to take precedence in 
the debate over the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Winchilsea), who in every other respect 
is so fully entitled to it, I am sure that 
your Lordships will have done me the jus- 
tice to attribute this apparent forwardness 
to the true motive. As I had reason to 
believe that the noble Earl was about to 
take the same side of the question with 
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the most rev. Prelate, I thought it might 
be more convenient, both for your Lord- 
ships and for the noble Earl himself, if he 
had an opportunity of answering a few ar- 
guments which I shall have to offer on the 
opposite side of the question. But I do 
not at all regret that I gave way to the 
noble Earl. I am glad that I had not 
spoken before I had listened to the denun- 
ciations which he has thought proper to 
pour forth. It has been my fate, on a 
former occasion, to accept a similar chal- 
lenge thrown out by the noble Earl, and I 
shall not now shrink from a like course. I 
am not blind to the dangers with which 
we have been threatened by the noble 
Earl; and I do not know to what extent it 
may be in his power to verify his own pre- 
dictions. But I can only say, in the lan- 
guage of an infinitely greater man, on a 
far more momentous occasion, ‘‘ The 
Lord’s will be done; I must do my duty.” 
My Lords, I should have felt it necessary 
to say a few words on the subject of this 
debate, if it had been only for the sake of 
a single remark; and it is this: Though 
the vote [ am about to give will be in per- 
fect harmony with that which I gave se- 
veral years ago when a similar question 
was brought under your Lordships’ deli- 
heration; and though I have never looked 
back upon that vote—which happened to 
be the first I had the honour of giving in 
your Lordships’ House—with any feeling 
bordering upon regret, still I wish it to be 
understood that I do not consider myself 
as bound in the slightest degree by the 
course which I then felt it my duty to 
pursue. As on that occasion I did not 
conceive that by the vote I then gave, I 
was pledging myself to take a step farther 
in the same direction; so now I conceive 
that I might, without any breach of con- 
sistency, have adopted a different conclu- 
sion from that at which I have actually ar- 
rived. And the same is probably the case 
with many of your Lordships. And as your 
Lordships are unfettered in this respect, 
so it gives me pleasure to think that you 
are under no external pressure or bias, to 
prevent you from exercising your judg- 
ment upon this question with perfect free- 
dom. I rejoice that the sense of the 
country, so far as it has been expressed by 
the petitions which have been laid on the 
table of your Lordships’ House, has been 
expressed in such a manner as to remove 
all possibility of an appeal to any motives 
foreign to your own convictions, I am 
aware that this has been treated by some 
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of the adversaries of this measure as a 
ground of hope; but with the view which 
I take of the subject, I cannot permit my- 
self to consider it as a just cause for fear. 
But I must confess that I do not feel quite 
so sure that your Lordships are equally 
free from every other kind of bias. It has 
been asserted—as I think, very rashly and 
groundlessly, but, at all events, without a 
possibility of verifying the assertion—that 
the present measure proceeded from indif- 
ference to religion in those who proposed 
and sanctioned it. As to that I will only 
say, that if such was the case, we should 
be led to some singular results. Looking 
at the petitions which have emanated from 
various quarters on both sides of the ques- 
tion, we should be obliged to conclude that 
the spirit of religion was very unequally 
diffused over the surface of the land : that 
it was at boiling heat in one congregation, 
and at freezing point in another in the same 
neighbourhood. I must confess, my Lords, 
I have no confidence in the indications of 
such a religious thermometer as this. But 
I am not hazarding a mere surmise, or a 
rash or ungrounded assertion, when I say 
that the class of persons for whose relief 
this measure is proposed, have not yet 
ceased to be the objects of a very general, 
hereditary, unreasoning prejudice, aver- 
sion, and contempt. Looking at the his- 
tory of past times, I think it is morally 
impossible that this should not have been 
the case. Looking at the persecution and 
oppression which that people suffered in 
past ages, I hold it to be absolutely cer- 
tain that, although that state of things has 
passed away, it must have left deep traces 
in the habits and modes of thinking pre- 
vailing among the people of this country. 
Now, my Lords, I do not presume to say 
that any of your Lordships are under the 
influence of such a prejudice. All I will ven- 
ture to say, is, that if such be the case—if 
none of your Lordships are, or ever have 
been, affected by such a feeling—then I 
must acknowledge that I am the most pre- 
judiced and the most bigoted person in 
your Lordship’s House, for I must own 
that I have experienced it, and that I have 
had some difficulty in resisting it. But it 
is one which I have felt it to be my duty 
to resist, and which I should have been 
sorry to have allowed to have any weight, 
so as to overpower my conviction in favour 
of the conclusion I have come to. My 
Lords, I have made this remark, not 
so much for its own sake, as by way of 
introducing one of much greater import- 
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ance, for which I would bespeak your 
Lordships’ indulgent attention. For, am. 
ple as is the discussion which this subject 
has undergone, much as it has been de. 
bated in print and speech, I have not ob- 
served that any notice has been taken of 
the point I am now about to propose for 
your consideration. 

It has been constantly assumed, and 
hitherto without contradiction, that it be- 
longs to the very essence of the Jewish re. 
ligion to inspire feelings of the utmost 
aversion and abhorrence towards that Per. 
son, who to us as Christians is the object 
of supreme love and veneration. This 
opinion, your Lordships will recollect, was 
the main point put forward in the petition 
presented by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Galloway) from the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland; and it 
has furnished the strongest argument upon 
which the adversaries of the measure have 
founded their opposition to it. It was ad- 
verted to by the most rev. Prelate, and it 
was urged by the most rev. Prelate’s la- 
mented predecessor, as the main ground on 
which he felt it impossible to consent to 
any such measure as that which is now 
proposed. Now, my Lords, I may seem 
to be advancing a paradox, but I am stat- 
ing my earnest and sincere opinion, when 
I express my belief that there is no ade- 
quate foundation for that assertion. I say 
no adequate foundation, for I do not mean 
to say that it has absolutely no foundation 
at all. As a matter of fact, I am ready to 
admit, that such bitter feelings may and 
probably do exist, and even prevail exten- 
sively, among persons of the Jewish per- 
suasion. But then I wish to call your 
Lordships’ attention to a most important 
distinction. The question which I would 
beg your Lordships to put yourselves is, 
whether this feeling, or this doctrine, is 
essentially connected with the Jewish re- 
ligion, or not; whether it is of the essence 
of that religion, or only an accident which 
might be separated from it, so that the 
one might exist, and probably has existed, 
and does exist, without the other. I will 
state some of the reasons which strongly 
incline my own mind in favour of the latter 
view of the subject. Let it be supposed 
for a moment that this was the true view, 
and that there was no necessary connex- 
ion between the Jewish creed and that 
feeling of bitter hostility towards our Sa- 
viour. Still the actual prevalence of such a 
feeling, if it does prevail, might most easily 
be accounted for. It would be nothing more 
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than the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of those long ages, first of fierce 
controversy, and then of oppression and 
persecution, through which it has been the 
lot of the Jewish people to pass. How- 
ever foreign such an opinion may origin- 
ally have been to their religion, it was next 
to impossible that under such cireum- 
stances it should not have grown up and 
clung toit. Then if it were inquired, upon 
what ground such feelings are attributed 
to the Jews as something essential to their 
orthodox theology; I know of none but 
this—that they deny the claim which that 
Divine Person put forward with regard to 
his own character and office. But where, 
in this respect, is the difference between 
the case of the Jew and the Unitarian ? 
Is it not equally true of the Unitarian that 
he denies that which we conceive to be, 
according to the plain sense of Scripture, 
the undoubted assertion of that Divine 
Person with regard to his own character 
and mission? And yet we know that the 
Unitarian is so far from regarding Him 
with any feeling of such a nature as that 
which on this ground we impute to the 
Jew, that he looks upon Him with a vener- 
ation similar in kind, if not equal in de- 
gree, to our own. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood to deny that there is in other 
respects a very great difference between 
the Jew and the Unitarian; all that I am 
concerned to maintain is, that in this re- 
spect, which is the main ground on which 
the privilege which has been granted to the 
one has been withheld from the other, they 
stand upon the same footing. Still I am 
aware that these arguments may appear 
to be rather of a negative than a positive 
nature, and to rest rather upon conjecture 
than on evidence of the fact; and there- 
fore I proceed to another consideration, 
which has weighed most with my own 
mind, and was what first led me to doubt 
the truth of the assertion to which I have 
referred. And this is, that I finda Jewish 
historian speaking of our blessed Lord, not 
in terms of ‘the slightest disrespect, but 
describing him as a teacher of a pure mo- 
rality, and as the victim of a cabal and a 
popular outery, raised by the influence of 
the Jewish priests and rulers, and as con- 
demned by them to an unjust punishment. 
I find a Jewish philosopher who was most 
devoutly attached to the principles of his 
faith, representing Him as one who as- 
serted the claims of a spiritual religion, in 
opposition to the hypocrisy and formality 
which prevailed in high places in his time. I 
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find the same philosopher assuming the pos- 
sibility that a Jew might become a Chris- 
tian, and arguing that he would still re- 
main bound as much as ever by the Mosaic 
law. From all this I think I am justified 
in drawing the inference, that feelings of 
aversion and abhorrence toward our blessed 
Redeemer are not universal among the 
Jewish people, and that Jews who strenu- 
ously uphold their own creed may never- 
theless regard Christianity without bitter- 
ness and hatred; and J would remind your 
Lordships that there are differences of 
opinion on religious matters among the 
Jews as among ourselves, 

I have perhaps dwelt too long on this 
part of the question; but I considered it as 
one of so much importance as to deserve 
your Lordships’ special attention. If I 
have fallen into error on this point, I have 
no doubt that I shall be followed by those 
who are able to correct it. Fortunately, 
however, the present question does not de- 
pend on the correctness or incorrectness of 
the opinion I have ventured to propose. 
Indeed, had it not been for the discussion 
which the question has undergone, and the 
variety of arguments which have been 
raised upon it, I should have thought it 
one of the simplest and plainest that could 
have been brought before you. The mea- 
sure now proposed is one of a remedial 
and relieving character. It is a measure 
for the removal of disabilities under which 
a certain class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
are labouring. It is therefore one of a 
kind which is at all times entitled to your 
Lordships’ favour; and, if you are called 
upon to reject it, I apprehend it must be 
on some very plain, clear, and solid 
grounds. You will not be contented with 
any fine airy speculations, which we know 
may easily be, invested with a show of sub- 
stance and solidity by ingenious sophistry 
and eloquent declamation. This your 
Lordships would feel in any case. But 
the present measure comes before you un- 
der very peculiar circumstances. As we ~ 
have already been reminded, a great con- 
stituency has made choice of a representa- 
tive from among the Jewish persuasion; 
and the House of Commons has declared 
its willingness. to remove the only bar 
which prevents that choice from being rati- 
fied and carried into effect. It now re- 
mains, therefore, for your Lordships to say 
whether you will tell that great constitu- 
ency that they shall not have the represen- 
tative of their choice, and whether you 
will tell the House of Commons that they 
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sire to see among them. Being called 
upon to do that, I conceive that it behoves 
your Lordships to be quite sure that there 
are some strong substantial grounds of 
public expediency which require you to re- 
ject such a measure as this, or some clear 
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shall not have the Member whom they de-! ment, should by possibility appear to be 


‘transferred to the sacred subject to which 
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it relates; and I will only venture to ob. 


| serve, that if there is any reason to dread 
that the Divine vengeance may be impend- 


ing over us, it would be rather on account 
of the crimes of which this nation was 


inconvenience or danger which you would! guilty towards the ancestors of this people 


incur by adopting it. For my own part, 
the more I inquire what the danger or in- 
convenience is, the more | am at a loss to 
discover it. We have been told, indeed, 
that this measure is inconsistent with the 
safety of Christianity, and that it will be 
dangerous, and possibly ruinous, to the in- 
terests of the Church. Now, when your 
Lordships are desired to reject this mea- 
sure as injurious to Christianity, I should 
be glad to know wherein the danger with 
which it is supposed to threaten the wel- 
fare of Christianity consists. Is it that it 
belongs to the functions of the Legislature 
to regulate the doctrines or to guide the 
destinies of the Christian religion? Or is 
it that there is ground to apprehend that, 
through the new influence which this mea- 
sure may be the means of introducing into 
the Legislature, Christianity may come to 
be persecuted and proscribed? I need 
only mention such a notion for your Lord- 
ships at once to repudiate it as utterly ab- 
surd; and I cannot conceive how any one 
can have seriously entertained it. But it 
has been intimated that the effect of this 
measure may be to expose Christianity to 
the danger, though not of any serious in- 
jury, yet of insult and dishonour: as if it 
was likely that the persons who may, 
through the operation of this Bill, be in- 
troduced into the other House of Parlia- 
ment, would be so forgetful of the common 
decencies of life, so indifferent to the feel- 
ings of those among whom they sat, and 
also, I beg your Lordships to observe, to 
the feelings of the constituencies whom 
they would represent, and therefore so un- 
mindful of their own interests, as to be 
willing, when opportunity served, to offer 
an insult to the Christian religion. There 
is indeed another kind of danger which 
has been represented as likely to arise 
from this measure—that we may be ex- 
posing ourselves to the Divine displeasure 
by such a mark of respect for a people 
whom the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Winchilsea) would have your Lordships 
consider as only fit to remain as a monu- 
ment of Divine wrath. My Lords, I am 
very loth to touch upon this topic, lest the 
feelings with which I regard it as an argu- 














in times past, than of any indulgence 
which we may show to them in future, 
At all events, I am sure, that by our 
conduct in times past, a heavy debt 
of guilt was incurred, and I am by no 
means so sure that it has ever been 
duly acquitted. Then as to the dangers 
with which this measure has been supposed 
to threaten the Church of England, I may 
dismiss that part of the subject with a 
single remark. It is true that although it 
does not belong to the Legislature to deal 
with Christianity as a spiritual religion, it 
has to deal with the temporal interests and 
the social relations of the professors of that 
religion; and though a Jew, when admit- 
ted to be a Member of Parliament, would 
not have a voice on any subject really af- 
fecting the interests of Christianity, he 
certainly might be called upon to vote on 
questions of very great importance to the 
interests of the Church of England. But 
the question is, not whether there is any 
anomaly, or incongruity, or danger, in that, 
but whether any new danger is introduced 
by this Bill which did not exist before and 
without it. And as to this, I entirely con- 
cur with the noble Duke (the Duke of Ar- 
gyll), to whose speech we have listened 
with so much pleasure. I must say, that 
if any question affecting the interests of 
the Church of England is to be discussed 
in the other House of Parliament, I, for 
one, should greatly prefer that it should be 
submitted to the decision of a Jew, rather 
than to that of a Dissenter. I do not 
mean by this to imply the slightest disre- 
spect towards any Dissenting body which 
may have one of its members seated in the 
House of Commons; but, on the common 
principles of human nature, I conceive that 
a Dissenter must be subject to a much 
stronger bias on such questions, and must 
be much more hostilely disposed towards 
the Church of England, than a Jew can 
possibly be. 

My Lords, I shall not dwell any longer 
on the question of expediency, the rather 
as I have scarcely ever seen a pamphlet 
on the subject—and I have read a great 
many, especially on the opposite side of 
the question—or a speech, in which it was 
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not stated that this is not so much a ques- | ther the Jews should be permitted to build 
tion of expediency as of principle. I read-|a synagogue in London. I have an ex- 
ily admit that it is a question of principle; | tract with me, but your Lordships will 
and I am the last man in the world to un-| probably be satisfied with the substance. 
dervalue the importance of principle. But It is stated that on that occasion the clergy 
if I am to estimate the value of principle | inveighed against the Jews, as a cruel and 
by the kind of arguments to which that cursed race. The Protector did not deny 


name has been given, in the discussion of 
this measure, I should be inclined to sup- 
pose that by principle was meant some- 
thing opposed to facts and experience. If 
this is so—if principle is a thing of such a 
nature that the more you shut your eyes 
on the real circumstances of the case, the | 
firmer the grasp by which you lay hold on! 
principle—then I must admit that the 
weight of principle lies all on the other 
side of the question. But, my Lords, I 
cannot attribute the dignity of a principle 
to any of the arguments which I have seen | 





it; but he asked them, in the first place, 
whether they did not hold the belief that 
the Jews were one day to be brought with- 
in the pale of the Christian Church? and 
next, whether they did not think that it 
was the duty of every Christian to pro- 
mote so desirable an end by all the means 
in his power? The clergy, it may easily 
be supposed, answered both these ques- 
tions in the affirmative; and then he pro- 
ceeded to ask, if there was not a greater 
likelihood of such an object being attained 
if the Jews were brought into a country 


adduced in opposition to this measure. | where they would have the advantage of 
With the utmost respect for the persons | seeing the Christian religion professed and 
who have used them, I cannot consider | practised in its purest form, than if they 
them as — more than a tissue of | were suffered to remain in other countries, 
sophisms and fallacies which have already | where it was disfigured by numberless cor- 
been so ably exposed, that I am almost! ruptions? It is added, that this silenced the 
ashamed to advert to them again. Some | clergy. Now, I do not expect that it will 
of them have been already repeated in the _ have the same effect at this day with the op- 
course of the present debate; and I have | ponents of this measure, nor have I quoted 
no doubt that, as it proceeds, your Lord-| the anecdote with any such view; but I 


ships will hear a great many more. One| wished to point out to your Lordships, how 
of those arguments, which has been pro- / little it could have entered into the mind of 
duced in a great variety of forms, is, that | that great man, that in the measure which 


this measure tends to unchristianise the 
Legislature. How often has this objection 
been confuted by the simple observation, 
that the Legislature, after this measure 
shall have been passed, and shall have been 
carried into actual operation, will remain 
Christian, exactly in the same sense, and 
precisely in the same proportion, as the 
country itself is Christian! Your Lord- 
ships are not now, for the first time, about 
to unchristianise the country. That was 
done some two hundred years ago. It was 
done when the Jewish element was intro- 
duced into the population of this country. 
And I would beg your Lordships to recol- 
lect by whom that was done. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to mention an anecdote 
which occurs in a book with which it is 
possible that some of your Lordships may 
not be familiar. It is related in Spence’s 
Anecdotes of Books and Men, and it rests 
on the authority of an eyewitness, Sir 
Paul Rycaut, who was present at a confer- 
ence which took place at Whitehall, be- 
tween the Protector and a body of the 
clergy of London, whom he had called to- 
gether to deliberate on the question, whe- 





| he was then desirous of introducing, though 


he must have known that he was about to 
settle in this country a body of persons 
who would remain to all time a constituent 
portion of its population, he was taking a 
step which would have the effect of unchris- 
tianising the country. Perhaps it may be 
said — But what would Cromwell have 
thought, if it had been proposed to admit 
Jews into the Legislature? My Lords, I 
answer, that he never thought of that at 
all. Considering the difficulty which Crom- 
well found in persuading the-clergy, and it 
may be added, the merchants also, to con- 
sent to what he then proposed in favour of 
the Jews, it was morally impossible that 
the idea of their admission into the Legis- 
lature could have entered into his mind. 
That was a question which he left for pos- 
terity to solve. 

But there is another point of view in 
which this argument has sometimes been 
brought forward. It has been said, that 
when we admit into the Legislature per- 
sons who profess a different religion from 
our own, we are parting with the only 
security we possess for the conscientious 
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discharge of the duties of a legislator, It 
is admitted, that there can be no such 
security without a sense of religion; and it 
is assumed, that religious principles must 
be wanting in the Jew. Now, I wish your 
Lordships to see what is the real point in- 
volved in that multiplicity of phrases in 
which this argument has been wrapt up. 
Nobody disputes the importance of a sense 
of religion in a Member of the Legislature; 
nobody denies the influence of religion 
upon a man’s views of morality, and con- 
sequently upon his practice. I readily ad- 
mit, not only that the professor of one re- 
ligion will differ in most important particu- 
lars, as to his moral sentiments, from the 
professor of another; I even go further, 
and say that, within the circle of Chris- 
tianity itself, religious differences — as 
those of Catholic and Protestant—will give 
a distinctive tinge and shape to a man’s 
notions of morality. But still it is clear 
that, after all, there remains a large com- 
mon ground, on which it would be an ab- 
surd refinement to pretend that there is 
any difference between them in their sense 
of right and wrong. Is it possible to con- 


tend that a conscientious Jew would be 
prevented by his peculiar feelings of reli- 
gion from doing his quty to the public in 


the capacity of a legislator? Do any of 
your Lordships consider it possible to draw 
such a refined distinction as to say that you 
could trace in the vote that a man would 
give upon any great public question, the 
effects of his particular views of religion? 
I will only say, that I shall be content if 
your Lordships will only suspend your as- 
sent to such a proposition as that, until 
you are sure that you thoroughly under- 
stand it. 

Another objection equally fallacious and 
sophistical, which has been brought against 
this measure, is that it is an innovation 
upon the constitution, because Christianity 
is part and parcel of the constitution. But 
I would ask, What kind of Christianity is 
that in which this part and parcel consists? 
And what is that principle of the constitu- 
tion to which this measure is opposed? I 
freely admit that the old principle of the 
constitution was one of absolute exclusive- 
ness. It proscribed and excluded from all 
places of trust and authority, not only 
Jews, Turks, and infidels, but heretics 
and schismatics. It was only at a late 
period that this principle has been relaxed. 
But the innovation took place when that 
relaxation was admitted, and the principle 
which this Bill is said to oppose ceased, to 
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form part of the British constitution. The 
principle has been gradually relaxed, and 
at length absolutely discarded. It ig, 
therefore, not consistent with the real 
state of the case to represent this measure 
as an innovation on the constitution; on 
the contrary, if there is one thing which 
had been more clearly proved than another 
on this question, it is that the barrier which 
new happens to impede the admission of 
Jews into the Legislature, is the mere crea- 
ture of accident—that it was not raised by 
the Legislature for that purpose, but for 
one totally different—and it now remains 
for your Lordships to decide whether it 
shall have an effect which it was never in- 
tended to produce. And, therefore, if 
your Lordships should reject this measure, 
it will be you who will be making an inno- 
vation upon the constitution, and intro- 
ducing a principle which does not now ex- 
ist in it. The principle of this measure is 
in perfect harmony with the most essential 
principle of the constitution. It is an in- 
dication of that elastic vigour, flexibility, 
and expansiveness, which are its glory and 
its strength. And it is to this very quality 
—by virtue of which the constitution is not 
a thing which must be broken to pieces 
before it will admit of any change—that 
this country is indebted for the immunity 
which it enjoys, and; I hope, notwithstand- 
ing the denunciations of the noble Earl, 
will long continue to enjoy, from those con- 
vulsions by which elsewhere society has 
been shaken to its centre. 

There is still another branch of the 
subject on which I wish to offer a few 
remarks before I sit down, more espe- 
cially as it is one on which I happen to 
find myself opposed to a person for whose 
opinions I entertain the highest respect— 
I mean the nationality of the Jews. It 
has been contended that the Jew is essen- 
tially an alien, and, consequently, disqua- 
lified for a participation in the privileges 
enjoyed by other subjects in this country. 
This opinion is strongly asserted in the 
writings of Dr. Arnold, the author to whom 
I have just alluded. It is there main- 
tained that a Jew has no more right to 
take a part in legislation for the people of 
this country, than a lodger has to interfere 
in the management of a house in which he 
happens to live. Perhaps I might except 
to the illustration; for cases may be con- 
ceived in which a lodger would have 
right to interfere in the affairs of the house 
in which he lodged, according to the in- 
terest he might have in it. But the jus- 
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tice of the comparison is a point of little 
importance. There are other and stronger 
grounds on which I am obliged here to 
dissent from Dr. Arnold. In the first 
place, his opinion was evidently formed on 
the analogy of the Greek and Roman 
States, rather than on the existing cireum- 
stances of this country. In the history of 
those States he found a class which seemed 
to correspond to the condition of the Jews; 
and thus he was naturally led to adopt the 
views taken by the ancient writers of the 
position and relations of that class, and to 
apply them to the case of the Jews. But 
there was another cause which operated 
still more strongly on the mind of Dr. Ar- 
nold to give this direction to his opinions, 
and it is one which I think should prevent 
your Lordships from being much swayed 
by his authority on this question. Your 
Lordships are probably aware of the ex- 
treme opinions held by Dr. Arnold on the 
identity of Church and State. The ad- 
mission of Jews to the Legislature ap- 
peared to him entirely irreconcilable with 
his favourite theory, and -he was, conse- 
quently, strongly opposed to it. This I 
believe to be the ground to which his opin- 
ions on the subject may be most distinctly 
traced. And not only did they spring 
from a theory which few of your Lord- 
ships will be inclined to adopt, but they 
are carried to a length to which you would 
hardly be prepared to go along with him; 
for, in his opinion, it would not be incon- 
sistent with justice or humanity, if the 
Government of this country should think 
proper to transport all the Jews settled 
among us—as was done with the Moriscos 
in Spain—to some other region. I do not 
know, if such a maxim was generally ad- 
mitted, where this unhappy race would 
find a resting place for the soles of their 
feet, on the surface of the globe. But I 
think your Lordships will allow that an 
opinion derived from such an origin, and 
leading to such consequences, is not enti- 
tled to all the weight which would other- 
wise belong to that great and venerated 
name. 

But this objection has been pushed still 
farther. It has been said, that the Jew 
is not only an alien by descent, but that 
he is incapable of those ties by which the 
feelings and interests of Englishmen are 
bound up with the prosperity of their 
country. It is alleged that here he must 
always feel as in a foreign land: that his 
heart must be in the birthplace of his re- 
ligion, in Palestine. Now, there is so far 
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a foundation in fact for this opinion, that 
the Jewish religion is a religion of hope. 
It encourages the Jews to look forward to 
a period more or less remote, when he 
shall be restored to the land of his fore- 
fathers. But, I must own, I cannot un- 
derstand why on this account he should in 
the meanwhile be less attached to the in- 
terests of his adopted country, or should 
less faithfully discharge his social duties, 
than any other citizen. 

Then it has been contended that no 
truly religious Jew can feel any desire for 
the object of this measure. It is asserted 
that the Jews, as a body, are indifferent 
to it, and do not regard it as a boon. 
There may be some truth in this; but in 
no other sense than a similar remark would 
apply to many bodies of Christians. For 
many such there are who consider the 
Apostle’s language, ‘‘ Here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come,” 
as still applicable to their own circum- 
stances, and who are prevented by their 
religious scruples from taking an active 
part in public life. 

But, on the whole of this subject, I 
would observe, that the argument from na- 
tionality reduces itself to the question of 
religion. It is clear that nothing but the 
difference of religion has prevented the 
fusion of races from taking place in the 
case of the Jews, as in that of the refu- 
gees who settled in this country after the 
Edict of Nantes. Take away the religious 
difference, and there would be no more 
reason for treating the Jews as aliens, 
than any of the other races which compose 
the elements of our mixed population. The 
people among whom I habitually reside is 
separated from us byas great a difference, 
and one not only of blood, but of language; 
and in both respects feels itself to be more 
closely connected with its brethren on the 
other side of the Channel, than with its 
fellow-citizens to the east of Offa’s Dyke. 
But this has not prevented them from 
being admitted to share all the benefits of 
the British constitution; and, I believe, 
that nowhere in the kingdom are there to 
be found more loyal subjects. 

My Lords, I am too thankful for the de- 
gree of attention with which your Lord- 
ships have listened to me, to trespass any 
longer on your time. The interest I feel 
in the subject has led me, perhaps, to 
dwell upon it at an excessive length. But 
I cannot say that I look forward to the re- 
sult of this discussion with any great anx- 
iety. I am a believer in the force of truth, 
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in the power of justice, and in the ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity; and I am 
firmly convinced that by passing this mea- 
sure, as you will be consulting the interests 
of justice, so you will not be impairing 
those of the Christian faith—that you will 
not be retarding, but rather hastening, the 
period of its final triumph. I believe that 
by giving your assent to this Bill, you will 
be hastening the approach of the time 
when the veil shall be taken away from the 
eyes of the people for whose relief it is 
designed ; because I believe that every 
exclusion by which they are deprived of 
the rights enjoyed by their fellow-subjects, 
lays an additional fold to the veil which 
prevents them from discerning the truth. 
I am persuaded that by such means you 
are weakening the strength and degrading 
the dignity of Christianity. You are de- 
priving it of its most essential character ; 
you are robbing it of its brightest attri- 
butes; youare identifying it with invidious 
and irritating distinctions, and preventing 
it from accomplishing its great mission— 
that of promoting the glory of God by dif- 
fusing peace and good-will among men. 
The Bishop of OXFORD said, that, in 
rising to address their Lordships upon this 
important subject, he felt, in common with 
many others who, like him, were about to 
vote against the progress of this Bill, that 
he was put in somewhat of an invidious 
position, in being made to assume some- 
thing of the appearance of refusing to his 
fellow-citizens a right to which it was as- 
sumed they were entitled. This had been 
assumed by every one of their Lordships 
who had addressed the House in favour of 
the Bill. The noble Viscount (Viscount 
Canning) who supported the second read- 
ing, spoke of the exclusion of the Jews 
from Parliament as a ‘‘ political injustice.” 
The noble Marquess, also, who moved the 
second reading of the Bill, told their Lord- 
ships that he moved it as a right to which 
that portion of Her Majesty’s subjects were 
entitled. There was something painful in 
even seeming to stand in the way of any 
rights belonging to any one of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects; but there was something 
more than this in the question under con- 
sideration. If the Jews had a right to be 
admitted into Parliament, he should be 
prepared to do right, and, without regard 
to ulterior consequences, to throw them at 
once to the winds. But he contended that 
they had no such right. He thought this 
point a most important one in the discus- 
sion; for he believed that the assertion of 
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this right was the assertion of a principle 
which, if carried out, must be fatal to the 
constitution of this kingdom. No rights 
were better understood and defined, not 
only in this country, but under the Roman 
empire, than the jus civitatis, the jus suf. 
Fragii, and the jus petitionis. To the for. 
mer two of these rights the Jews were 
fairly entitled; but the jus petitionis, which 
was the right of admission to office, was, 
strictly speaking, no right at all. It was 
a right given to one set of persons for the 
benefit of all, and was not conferred for 
the benefit of the receiver in particular, 
Now, to speak of the Jew—by being 9 
worthy member of society — obtaining a 
right to sit in those Houses, seemed to im- 
ply that the right was one conferred for 
the benefit of the person on whom it was 
conferred, and not one intended for the 
benefit of the public. The supposition that 
the having a seat in that House was a 
right belonging to those who enjoyed it, 





was one conceived in the very essence of 
Chartism; for if a share in the legislation 
was a great boon to the party on whom it 
was conferred alone, did not their position 
become untenable in justice when they 
withheld from others a privilege which was 
the right of the privileged class alone, in- 
stead of being, as he conceived it to be, a 
trust to be administered for the benefit of 
all? Now, this seemed to him to show 
clearly that no man, or set of men, could 
say that they had a right to sit in Parlia- 
ment. A seat in the Legislature was given 
as a trust to those whom the nation at 
large believed would exercise it best for 
the interests, not of themselves alone, but 
of the community at large. This was the 
reason why the Legislature had hitherto 
said, and why in future it should say, that, 
admitting it to be a trust, they could not 
permit that trust to be held by persons of 
the Jewish religion. And here, by the 
way, he might remark, in reference to an 
argument of his right rev. Brother who 
had preceded him (the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s), that the nationality of the Jewish 
people did, in point of fact, prevent them 
from having such a trust entrusted to 
them. His right rev. Brother had dwelt 
strongly on this part of the case; but he 
(the Bishop of Oxford) would prove to him 
that there was nothing in his argument. 
One remark of his right rev. Brother had 
filled him with the most unfeigned aston- 
ishment. He had stated that it was not 
at all the race of the Jews that made them 
another people, but that it was their reli- 
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the very point of their argument. Their 
argument was, that the Jew must be a 
member of another nation if he be a con- 
scientious Jew, and that the difference be- 
tween him and other British subjects was 
not one that a few generations could oblit- 
erate, after which the new stream would 
become blended with the old stream, so 
that no one could see any difference be- 
tween them. They held that the Jew had 
a faith whose chief requirement was, that 
he was not to blend with other people— 
that in the midst of them he must remem- 
ber the practices of his faith, and preserve 
himself from any contact with them, even 
in the midst of his daily mingling among 
them. He would not ask their Lordships 
to rely upon his mere assertion that this 
was the case; but he would refer, for the 
purpose of showing that the Jews did con- 
sider themselves a distinct nation, to a 
work written by Mr. Joshua Van Oven, 
ealled A Manual of Judaism, in a Conver- 
sation between a Rabbi and his Pupil. 
And here he would observe, that the opin- 
ions of men with respect to their religious 
docirines and tenets were to be received 
with more or less weight, just as it was 
perceived that their opinions were deliver- 
ed without bias, and without any great ob- 
ject in view. He thought that their Lord- 
ships would only need to be reminded of 
those examinations which were taken be- 
fore Parliament, when another great ques- 
tion, something like the present, was in 
agitation, to be satisfied that a correct in- 
sight into the fundamental tenets of reli- 
gious belief was more likely to be attained 
when no great object was in view, rather 
than in a period of excitement. Mr. Van 
Oven said, that the preparation of a cer- 
tain kind of food was commanded for a cer- 
tain kind of nation, which to this day pre- 
vented too easy a connexion between them 
and persons of a different faith. The coun- 
try had been told that the German Jew 
was a German, and not a Jew, and that 
an English Jew was an Englishman. But 
what became of this argument when those 
who put it forward said that the admission 
of Jews into the Parliament of England 
would probably put a stop to the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in other countries? It 
would appear, therefore, that even in the 
minds of those who advocated the present 
measure, the Jews of all countries formed 
apart of the Jewish nation. He should 


show that this was certainly the view which 
the Jews themselves took of their own po- 
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gion that had that effect. Why, that was | sition. Mr. Van Oven, speaking of one 
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of the great observances of the Jewish 
faith, said, ‘‘ Such is the observance of 
one day by the whole nation throughout 
the civilised world.’”’ There was another 
passage to the same effect in a work writ- 
ten by Rabbi Krule. That learned per- 
son, addressing himself to a friend in Eng- 
land, said, ‘‘ You are no Englishman, 
though born in England; you are a Jew.”’ 
Again, he said, ‘* Suppose your Bill is 
passed, you will soon say, ‘ London is our 
Jerusalem, and England our land of Ca- 
naan; we have no need now of another 
Jerusalem, or of another land of Canaan.’”’ 
What greater proof did the House need 
that the Jews were a nation within a na- 
tion? The people of this country must 
certainly either believe this, and that they 
would admit persons into the Legislature 
who in their hearts did not recognise an 
allegiance to the land of their birth, or else 
that they would admit infidels under the 
name of Jews, wearing the shell of a 
religion of which they had abandoned the 
reality. Now, if they admitted this, the 
argument as to the right of the Jew 
fell to the ground; for the right could 
only exist on the supposition that he 
was a member of this nation — even 
taking the term in its lowest sense, 
that of simple eligibility. He did not 
wish to bring any arguments forward un- 
favourable to the great interests of that 
nation, but the question was one of too 
much importance to allow of such feelings 
to influence him too far. He thought that 
the objections to the Bill were not entirely 
theoretical, but that there were practical 
grounds also for considering the Jews as 
forming a distinct nation. He could not 
forget that it was a French Jew who made 
it possible for the French Emperor to 
bring home his army, after the most dis- 
astrous of his campaigns; and their Lord- 
ships would also remember that, in the 
very extreme height of the war between 
France and England, an English Jew was 
found ready to contract a loan in this 
country for Napoleon. Taking it then to 
be established that Jews had not the right 
to admission into Parliament, what other 
argument had been adduced to induce their 
Lordships to pass this Bill? The noble 
Marquess had appealed to the kindness of 
the House, but if the Jews had rights there 
was no reason for appealing to the kind- 
ness of the Legislature; and he maintained 
that by passing this measure they would 
consent to an abandonment of the truth, * 
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and confer upon the Jews a fatal benefit. 
He said a fatal benefit, because the danger 
to the Jew was the danger of infidelity. 
He stood in the position of being the pro- 
fessor of a religion which was once the 
true faith—that faith centering in the hope 
and promise that at some time there should 
rise out of his nation the blessed Saviour 
of mankind, and that hope and promise 
turning to corruption and rottenness if the 
Messiah came not. That people had gone 
on for 1,800 years, receiving a weakened 
tradition from their half unbelieving fa- 
thers; and how could it be expected that 
a race immersed in the pursuit of gain, 
with nothing to counteract that passion 
but a belief in the truth of their religion, 
would be benefited by an admission into 
the British Parliament? Abhorring, as he 
did, the cruelty with which the forefathers 
(so called incorrectly) of the Jews were 
treated, he contended that that cruelty 
was based upon truth, and was kinder than 
the false humanity which would teach this 
people that the revelation made to them 
was either false or an immaterial trifle. 
The Rabbi Krule had observed, ‘‘ how 
little the word of God is regarded in this 
land, in voting for the emancipation of the 
Jews.” The Jews must suppose that we 
were indifferent to our own faith when we 
admitted Jews to legislate for us. In the 
next plaee it was an utter fallacy to say 
that the Jews who now resided in this 
country, were the descendants of the Jews 
so cruelly persecuted by the Edwards and 
Henries. Every Jew who was now in 
England had come to England (or his im- 
mediate ancestors) within the last 200 
years, and they been permitted to come on 
the condition that they would have shelter 
and kindness, but not political privileges. 
He would ask then what right had the 
Jews to the privileges claimed for them? 
They were like people who had been ship- 
wrecked, and who had received shelter, 
and then claimed from those whose hospi- 
tality they had enjoyed the full rights of 
citizenship. And now with regard to 
what had fallen from the noble Marquess 
as to the claim of right, he did not inform 
their Lordships in what way it would ad- 
vantage the community. He admitted 


that the right to the legislative office was 
given for the sake of those who were re- 
presented; and he would go further, and 
say that it would be some argument if the 
noble Marquess were able to state that it 
was for the good of any constituency that 
this right should be conceded; but which 
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of their Lordships would be prepared to 
admit that it was necessary for either an 
English or Irish constituency? No doubt 
there might have been in certain cases cer- 
tain advantages derivable from the election 
of Jewish representatives. Far be it from 
him, however, to say that he knew any 
such instance. He professed to have no 
knowledge of those ‘ secrets of the prison- 
house.’’ [‘* Hear!’’] He repeated, for the 
information of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde), that though he 
knew nothing about the secrets of the late 
election for the city of London, yet that he 
was not without some knowledge of the 
public history of that transaction. It was 
pretty well known that it was because the 
Prime Minister at the head of the Govern. 
ment, finding himself hard put to it for 
his election, thought it convenient, in 
order to secure his success, to connect 
himself with a firm where one of the part- 
ners found the capital and the other the 
character. Declarations in favour of re- 
moving Jewish disabilities might under 
such circumstances have been found ex- 
ceedingly convenient. He was quite free 
to admit that there might be, and doubt- 
less there were, English constituencies 
which, influenced by peculiar reasons, very 
earnestly desired that a Bill of this nature 
should pass into a law; and he had not 
forgotten that something like a threat was 
held out, that it would be better for their 
Lordships to pass the Bill now, because 
propositions for its adoption would be re- 
iterated, and that in every succeeding year 
a similar measure would be introduced. 
But he would say to their Lordships, that 
if they believed it to be morally wrong, or 
even morally questionable for them to agree 
to such a measure, no consideration found- 
ed upon repeated introductions of the mea- 
sure ought with their Lordships to have 
the least influence. There was no act by 
which they could more utterly stultify 
their own existence than by passing such a 
measure ‘under the terror of such a threat. 
If not a Session were ever allowed to pass 
without the introduction of such a Bill, he 
still should say, let them not pass it unless 
they were convinced that it was morally 
right and politically expedient. One of the 
most important questions which this pro- 
ceeding involved was how far its passing 
would unchristanise the Legislature. He 
would say this, and he would say it in no 
purely theological and in no mystic sense, 
but as a plain and practical truth, that its 
effect must be to unchristanise the Legis- 
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lature. The noble Viscount had said that 
the time was when none but Christians 
belonging to the Church of England were 
admitted into the Legislature of this coun- 
try; but that now we admitted all classes of 
Dissenters who, in any sense, called them- 
selves Christians; and he inferred, there- 
fore, that the Christianity of Parliament 
was an unreal Christianity. Now this was 
a mistake; for all they could do in the first 
instance, as in the last, was to rely on the 
professions of men; and they kad still got 
a Legislature composed of those who pro- 
fessed to be followers of the Christian re- 
ligion, But that was a very different step 
from the step now proposed, which was the 
greatest step that ever a Christian Legis- 
lature was asked to take. They were 
asked to let in those who were not only 
not Christians, but were even haters of 
Christianity — men either calling them- 
selves Jews, being absolute unbelievers, or 
really Jews believing that the God whom 
we worshipped their ancestors betrayed, 
and justly slew, as a malefacfor. The 
Members of both Houses must remember 
this, that ever since they had admitted 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters into Par- 
liament, they were from that time forward 
no longer at liberty to assume anything 
known to be hostile to the acknowledged 
principles of those parties. He was well 
acquainted with an active Member of the 
other House, who told him that antece- 
dently to the year 1829, he was in the 
habit of bringing forward Motions against 
that which he conceived to be the chief 
evil of Romanism; but he abandoned that 
practice from the moment that Roman 
Catholics were admitted into the Legisla- 
ture, for he did not think that either House 
had a right to take anything for granted 
which was at variance with the known re- 
ligious principles of those who had been 
admitted into the Legislature: that hon. 
Gentleman conceived, most justly, that his 
brother Members had as good a right to 
their opinions as he had to his own. If 
Jews, then, were admitted into the Legis- 
lature, it would be impossible to assume 
any principle inconsistent with their avow- 
ed opinions. He would mention a very 
important fact illustrative of the position 
for which he was contending—in the pre- 
sent discussion it was a great fact, and 
one to which he wished to draw the 
special attention of their Lordships. 


When extreme distress prevailed in Ire- 
land, the Wesleyan body transmitted to 
the Committee of the British Association 
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for the relief of Irish distress a consider- 
able sum, and it was arranged that a letter 
of thanks should be written to those who 
had thus liberally contributed to a good 
work; and the terms of the draught of that 
letter conveyed thanks to them for their 
‘* Christian charity.’’ One of the Jewish 
nation was a member of the committee; 
his name need not be mentioned, but he 
took exception to the use of the word 
‘¢ Christian:”’ he would not have it, and 
his argument was this—‘‘ You admit me to 
sit here as a member of your committee; 
you admit me as a Jew: I will therefore 
not agree to have the proceedings of this 
committee conducted upon Christian prin- 
eiples. I say you are not charitable in 
consequence of being Christians; but in 
spite of your Christianity. I require that 
those words be struck out;’’ and the word 
“‘Christian’’ was struck out—ea uno disce 
omnes. Those who now came to them 
said, ‘‘ No harm is intended with respect 
to your religion. What harm can possibly 
follow from the admission of a few Jews 
into Parliament?’’? This harm would fol- 
low, that from the day they legalised the 
annihilation of Christian distinctions, they 
could no longer appeal to Christian autho- 
rity. On what principle was it they thought 
themselves commissioned to make laws that 
governed half the globe? Was it not be- 
cause the law of England was based on the 
law of God as revealed by Christ Jesus ? 
This was uniformly the ground held by the 
jurisconsults of the land: it was the ground 
held by Blackstone, who said that no hu- 
man law was valid if contrary to God’s law; 
and such of them as were not opposed to it, 
derived al! their authority from this origi- 
nal, There was no other strength to which 
laws could refer, except to the strength of 
brute force; and never was there yet seen 
an infidel nation in which the introduction 
of infidelity had not sapped the foundation 
of all law, and brought with it anarchy 
and confusion, and the loss of liberty and 
peace. He begged their Lordships, there- 
fore, to pause and weigh well what they 
were doing before they consented to a 
measure which would upset the profession 
of Christianity in the land, overthrow the 
basis of law, and sap the foundation of 
every one of their institutions. He felt 
that he had now pretty nearly exhausted 
all the arguments that it was necessary to 
bring under the notice of their Lordships; 
but he could not altogether avoid noticing 
some remarks which fell from a noble Duke 
whose presence in that House he hailed 
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with great pleasure. It seemed as if some 
persons thought that the doctrines of reli- 
gion were separable from the business of 
legislation. But he must, again and again, 
remind them that the deepest wound that 
they could inflict upon the religious sym- 
pathies, the religious trust, and the moral 
trust of the people of England, would be 
accomplished by any attempt to separate 
religion from legislation. Much of what 
fell from the noble Marquess near him he 
had listened to with much pain; and not 
the least portion of that pain was occa- 
sioned by the terms in which the noble 
Marquess spoke of the important and un- 
questionable relations subsisting between 
Judaism and Uhristianity. He had spoken 
of Judaism as the cradle of Christianity; 
but if left to itself it would have been the 
tomb of Christianity. He had also heard 
words from the mouth of his right rev. 
Brother (the Bishop of St. David’s) behind 
him which drew forth from those around 
the right rev. Prelate—he meant other 
Members of the bench from which he spoke 
—expressions of the most unmitigated dis- 
sent, conveyed in terms as strong as was 
consistent with the usages of Parliament. 
The language which his right rev. Brother 
had held, must, if unexplained, be alike in- 
jurious to the interests of religion and of 
sound legislation. Nothing was more cal- 
culated than those words were to shake the 
confidence of the people of England; and 
he doubted not that they slipped from his 
right rev. Brother in the attempt to carry 
out an imperfect argument. He did hope, 
then, that in thus alluding to them he 
would afford an opportunity to his right 
rev. Brother to state that he did not mean 
to convey that there was very little differ- 
ence between Jews and Christians. His 
argument was this—that we admitted Uni- 
tarians, that the Jew was equal to the Uni- 
tarian, and that, therefore, there was little 
difference between the Jew and the Chris- 
tian—that we Christians, therefore, differed 
little from those that despised that which 
was our trust through life, and which 
cheered us in death; who held that their 
ancestors had put to death a justly exe- 
cuted malefactor, whom Christians regard 
as the everlasting Son of God. He wished 
to remind their Lordships that Christianity 
was not a cold philosophy, but a heartfelt 
love and affection for the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, in whom it placed its 
hope and trust of eternal salvation. It was 
love, affection, trust, and confidence; while 
the essence of the faith of Judaism was an 
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intense and perfect denial of all that con. 
stituted the faith of a Christian. The Jew 
told the Christian that he on whom the 
Christian believed, was an impostor whom 
the forefathers of the Jew slew, and whose 
slaughter the modern Jew justified. Be. 
tween the Christian and the Jew there was 
a gulf as wide as eternity itself. The Jew 
looked forward to the advent of a Messiah, 
and regarded the Christian as a false and 
blasphemous faith. Was he not right, 
therefore, in stating that if they passed 
this Bill they would be inflicting a wound 
on the religious feelings of the people of 
this land which they could never heal? 
The conclusion of the right rev. Prelate’s 
argument was, that on these points there 
was ample room for difference of opinion 
amongst themselves; but this could not be, 
as Judaism rejected the Messiah, cast it. 
self into utter darkness, and became an 
empty and unmeaning, but false and blas- 
phemous faith. He thought, therefore, 
they were boind at all times, and in all 
companies, to say to him who did not be- 
lieve in the Messiah, ‘‘ You reject him who 
died for you. You put yourself out of the 
pale of that salvation offered for your ac- 
ceptance.’’ With regard to the question 
of the petitions, something had been said 
about appealing to the country on this 
question; and the noble Viscount said there 
had been no outery in the country against 
this measure. He thought, however, he 
could read the riddle of that silence. It 
reminded him of one of the pregnant sen- 
tences of a Roman author— 

“Non tumultus, non quies, sed quale magne 
ire et magni metus est silentium.” 
Such was the silence that pervaded the 
country at this moment. It was the 
crushed silence of great indignation and 
great apprehension. If their Lordships 
passed that Bill, they would take the 
foundation from religion, and they would 
send a shock quivering through every in- 
stitution of this country, which would not 
cease until it shivered them all into frag- 
ments. They would destroy the only 
basis on which every blessing could be se- 
cure, and they would change, by the pas- 
sing of that Bill into a law, that into 4 
settled opinion which people now only ad- 
mitted in the form of an indistinct fear. 
He begged of them not to change the pre- 
sent absence of tumult, the now compara- 
tive quiet, into indignation amongst the 
population. There was one subject more, 
in connexion with the question, to which 
he begged leave to refer. He thought 
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that the present was the last struggle 
leading to a peculiar question. He thought 
the relations of the Church to the State 
afforded, at the present time, questions 
not of the easiest solution, and not the 
safest to defer settling. He thought those 
difficulties and entanglements any reason- 
able man would trace to this cause, that 
the Legislature, by a slow and certain pro- 
gress, had been gradually more and more 
estranged from the Church of the country; 
that there was less confidence felt in the 
Legislature by the Church; that there 
was less facility afforded by the Legislature 
for carrying on the business of the Church. 
Now, what could increase that uncertainty 
more than the passing of the Bill before 
their Lordships ? the effect of which would 
be the causing the settlement of matters 
belonging to the Church of England by a 
House of Commons at a Jewish level—the 
declaration that a Jewish level was a com- 
mon level of profession on which all could 
meet. Surely that would lead to the 
severing of the relation between Church 
and State; and those who sought and 
wished for such a severance were the par- 
ties who had looked with favour, or at 
least not with disfavour, upon the Bill. 
He (the Bishop of Oxford) had looked at 
the petitions which had been laid upon 
their Lordships’ table, and he found they 
were almost exclusively from people who 
belonged to a certain league, which had 
for its object, the destroying the relation 
between the Church and the State. It 
was no wonder, indeed, that they should 
support such a measure. Let them only 
fancy a House of Commons dictating to a 
Prime Minister. Let them fancy a Prime 
Minister of this country owing, in doubtful 
times, when the words of ten voters might 
turn the scale, owing, at such a time, the 
existence of his Government to the bare 
sufference of a Jewish party. Let them 
then fancy a delicate question arising, 
which the Prime Minister should have to 
adjust with the Church, regarding the re- 
ligion of the country—a question difficult 
at any time, but impossible to be adjusted 
when the Prime Minister would be sus- 
pected of a decided bias to a party hostile 
to that religion. The passing of this Bill 
would sooner or later lead to such a condi- 
tion of things—sooner or later it would 
lead to the question—a question which he 
believed their Lordships were not as yet 
prepared to entertain—of separation be- 
tween Church and State. He himself, for 
one, was not prepared for that separation. 
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Not for mere individual reasons was he 
unprepared to entertain that question, but 
for deeper and mightier motives. He was 
not prepared for such a separation, because 
he believed the Church herself, in the first 
place, would suffer injury almost irrepar- 
able; and, next, because the nation would 
suffer still greater evils from the separa- 
tion. The Church of England separated 
from the State, would necessarily, in be- 
coming a mere sect, acquire something of 
sectarian habits and interests; and the 
State would, in unnumbered ways, suffer 
the deepest mischief in being dissevered 
from the religious feelings and character 
of the people of this land. There were 
many questions, such as that of national edu- 
cation, which were daily arising, that would 
all, more or less, raise questions as to the 
treatment of different religious bodies; and 
because of the settling of the present ques- 
tion in lowering the House of Commons to 
the level of the Jewish profession, it would 
make it almost impossible to deal with 
those others. He besought their Lord- 
ships to think and pause. He besought 
them not to pass that Bill. He thanked 
them for the kind attention with which 
they had listened to him; and he only be- 
sought them to beware lest, under the in- 
fluence of kindly frailty, they did that 
which might, perhaps, unchristianise this 
land, which would entangle those relations 
in matters of faith between the Church 
and the State—which would wound the 
religious sympathies of the people of all 
classes—which would give nothing in the 
way of union, strength, consistency, or 
character in return—which might, in short 
injure all, and could strengthen none of 
their present institutions. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS, with all 
respect for the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Oxford) should express his dis- 
sent from his arguments and the conclu- 
sions to which he had come. The degrees 
of citizenship spoken of by the right rev. 
Prelate, were distinctions known to the 
Roman law, but not recognised by the law 
of England. In England, all natural-born 
subjects had the same legal rights. The 
Bill did not propose to give a certain num- 
ber of seats in Parliament to Jews, but to 
enable Christian constituencies to elect Jews 
as their representatives if they thought fit. 
It was true the Jews had been a separate 
and distinct nation, and that they also be- 
lieved the day would come when their na- 
tionality would be restored. But that 


day was not distinctly named, and the 
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promise had no effect upon their feel- 
ings towards the country to which they at 
present belonged. In the United States, 
in France, in Holland, and in various other 
countries, they enjoyed the rights of citi- 
zenship; and, as the noble Marquess had 
told them, in Canada, Jamaica, and other 
British colonies, the Jews were Members 
of the Legislature. There was therefore 
no reason for asserting that they were in- 
capable of taking an interest in the affairs 
of the State to which they were subject, 
or of being useful legislators. As to the 
argument, that Parliament was bound to 
distinguish between truth and error, it 
had been already disposed of by a right 
rev. Prelate, whose absence he regretted 
(the Archbishop of Dublin); and his noble 
Friend (Lord Canning) had stated with 
great truth, that when they admitted to 
seats in the Legislature, persons who de- 
nied the doctrine of the Trinity, and yet 
refused such a privilege to the Jews, they 
were guilty of inconsistency. The allu- 
sion of the right rev. Prelate to the af- 
fair of the election for the city of Lon- 
don, was totally irrelevant. But as to 
his argument relative to the connection 
between Church and State, he entirely 
agreed in the sentiments expressed by 
him. Noman would regret more than he 
(the Earl of St. Germans) the dissolution 
of that connection. But he differed with 
the right rev. Prelate as to the fear of such 
a consequence being the necessary effect of 
the present Bill. The right rev. Prelate, 
in fact, expected to happen in consequence 
of its passing that which he (the Earl of 
St. Germans) feared would be rather the 
result of its rejection. For if they refused 
that privilege to the Jews to which they 
had a right, merely because it would tend 
to weaken the connection between Church 
and State, those who supported the Bill 
would be apt to say, that if that connection 
were the only obstacle, it should be dis- 
solved. There was no fear of opposition 
to the Church from the Jews. There was 
no idea on their parts of destroying the 
Church, and raising the synagogue on its 
ruins. There was far more danger to the 
Church from other Christian communities 
who were already admitted into Parlia- 
ment. It was said, this is a Christian 
country, and that its Legislature ought 
to be Christian. Make the Jews eligi- 


ble to seats in Parliament, and _ the 
number of Jews in Parliament would 
bear as small a proportion to the whole 
number of Members as the number of 
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Jews in this country to the whole popu- 


lation. The Legislature would still be as 
much a Christian Legislature as this 
country was a Christian country. It was 
admitted on all hands that the Jews 
were a loyal, peaceable, and industrious 
body; and if so, he saw no reason why 
they should be deprived of their civil 
rights. The Jews were, he believed, an 
eminently charitable people, and their 
poor bore a very small proportion to their 
general numbers. As a body, they had 
never been suspected of conspiring against 
the State in any country in which they re- 
sided; and he trusted their Lordships 
would, by passing the Bill, sweep away 
that last remnant of a barbarous system of 
legislation. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S, in ex- 
planation of a part of his speech which 
had been commented on by the Bishop of 
Oxford, said, that he was aware he had 
been treading on delicate and dangerous 
ground, and that he might be subjecting 
himself to misrepresentation, but still he 
was surprised at the use which the right 
rev. Prelate who had just sat down had 
made of his observations, and the construe- 
tion he had put upon them. After all that 
his right rev. Friend had said, he was un- 
able to conceive how his right rev. Friend 
could have been led to such a conclusion 
from his words: and the only explanation 
he could offer, which, however, he believed 
would be sufficient, was to state again what 
he had already said. He had ventured to 
say that, in the possible case which he had 
supposed, the feeling with which a Jew, 
such as he had described, might regard 
the Founder of our religion, might not es- 
sentially differ from the feeling with which 
He was contemplated by the Unitarian. 
He could not understand how it could be 
inferred from this that he meant to dimin- 
ish the amount of difference between Ju- 
daism and Christianity. But certainly he 
had not said that he considered Unitarian- 
ism as a fair sample of Christianity. 

The Eartof EGLINTOUN considered 
the present question to be one rather of 
religious principle than one involving mat- 
ter of great political interest. It was for 
the sake of that religion which he revered, 
and that Saviour whom he worshipped, 
that he was prepared to give his opposition 
to the Bill. However exeellent might be 
the lives and characters of the persons pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion, however peace- 
able and generous they might be in their 
social relations, and however useful they 
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might be in their private capacity, he did 
not think that it was for the good of this 
country that those who were aliens to it— 
that those who were always looking for- 
ward to a return to the land of which they 
had been deprived by the judgment of Hea- 
ven, and who called themselves a chosen 
race and a separate people—should parti- 
cipate in the duties of legislation in a 
Christian country. There was something 
in the manner in which the petitions in fa- 
vour of the measure were got up which 
might call for animadversion. Many of 
them had been got up by the London 
Election Committee, and they, therefore, 
could not be considered in the same light 
as if they were the spontaneous outpouring 
of the sense and feeling of a large portion 
of the community. He would call their 
Lordships’ attention to the circumstances 
under which the Bill was presented to 
their consideration. The party who intro- 
duced ar supported it, and who now oc- 
cupied the Ministerial benches, had been 
in power for the greater part of seventeen 
years. That party had made large addi- 
tions to their Lordships’ House, and many 
of the right rev. Prelates who sat opposite 
owed their elevation to them. Through the 
whole course of their career, they had never 
thought fit to propose any Bill like the pre- 
sent, although they had made great changes 
in the constitution, until the leading Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government had be- 
come a candidate along with a member of 
the Jewish persuasion for the representa- 
tion of the city of London. The noble Vis- 
count who had lately spoken, took his no- 
ble Friend to task for having said that the 
Jews of the present day would behave in 
the same manner to the Saviour if they 
had the opportunity. He, for his part, 
should be extremely sorry to coincide in 
such an opinion; he trusted that the pun- 
ishment which that nation had received at 
the hands of the Almighty had taught 
them a better lesson. It had been urged, 
because they had already admitted the 
Jews to the elective franchise, and to mu- 
nicipal office, that they should go still fur- 
ther, and admit them to the Legislature. 
They had been told that they could not stop 
where they were; but he apprehended that 
there was little foree or validity in the ar- 
gument, for there was surely a very great 
difference between the elector and the re- 
presentative. There was a great difference 
between an elector and a member of one 
of those assemblies by which the affairs of 
the Christian Church and of the Christian 
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world were arranged upon earth. If Chris- 
tianity were to be the basis on which 
all human institutions were to be main- 
tained, then, indeed, should the pro- 
fessioh of it be indispensable. The Jews 
had never possessed the right to sit in 
Parliament, and it was now proposed, 
in order to confer that right upon them, 
to strike out of the declaration the Name 
under which they could only hope to 
be saved. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the words which had been contemptu- 
ously termed the fag-end of a declaration 
were mere surplusage; in his opinion every 
part of an oath was equally sacred; and if 
there could be any words more sacred than 
others, they were those in which it was de- 
clared that it was taken ‘ upon the true 
faith of a Christian, so help me God.’’ It 
was true that the Jews believed in Moses 
and the Prophets; they had the same re- 
velations, the same commandments, and 
the same Bible; but they denied that 
which crowned all their revelations—they 
denied the mission of our Saviour; and he, 
for one, would never consent to admit 
those who believed that the sacrifice on 
Calvary had been made in vain. The 
question was one not only interesting to 
Protestants, but to the whole Christian 
community; and it was no argument be- 
cause they had committed one error—if 
the admission of Socinians or Unitarians 
were an error—that they should therefore 
commit another. He besougit the House, 
in the utmost sincerity of heart, to pause 
well before they assented to the present 
measure, and to remember that they were 
legislating in the sight cf the living God, 
and that they would have to answer for 
every act they did to that God whose name 
they now proposed to strike out as un- 
necessary. 

Lorp LYTTELTON considered that it 
was quite necessary that they should en- 
deavour to frame to their minds what was 
the precise meaning of the word ‘ Chris- 
tian.’’ He must assume, for the purpose 
of the argument, that Socinians or Unita- 
rians were not Christians. He was speak- 
ing that which had been said before by 
persons of great authority. He was not 
prepared to deny that individually they 
were not Christians, but collectively, and 
taken as a body, they could not be looked 
upon as Christians. The Socinians de- 
nied the doctrine of atonement. But the 
Socinians and the Unitarians had been ad- 
mitted. If it were admitted that that 
course was wrong, no one had proposed to 
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disturb the arrangement. If any person | which vote would not be the result of early 
did make such a proposition, he would be | impulse, but of as much reflection as his 
ready to meet them upon that question. | illness allowed him to give to the subject, 
He did not believe that they could stop | If he had been borne along by the torrent 
here. of the eloquence of the right rev. Prelate 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, they | opposite, and induced to believe that by 
had been told by his noble Friend who had | voting in favour of this measure he should 
just sat down, and by other noble Lords, | be doing anything which was calculated to 
that whilst they admitted Socinians they | lead to an indifference to the great inter. 
could not exclude the Jews. He could | ests of Christianity, then, in such a case, 
not agree to that inference; for, they did | no consideration of public policy—no re. 
not, in fact, admit Socinians as Socinians, | spect for any constituency—could induce 
but as Dissenters, who took the oath on | him for a moment to pause in the adoption 
the faith of a Christian. His noble Friend | of that course, and to vote for the rejection 
had alluded to a measure which was pas- | of this measure. He was not one of those 
sed not very long ago, which, his noble | who thought that religious considerations 
Friend said, had been passed in their fa-| could so far be separated from those that 
vour; but it gave them, in fact, no admis- | were political, as to be altogether absent 
sion into Parliament—it merely removed | from their view in discussing the great 
some severe penalties which affected them. | questions of legislation in this country; on 
He could not venture to unchristianise _the contrary, he thought that when the 
Parliament; and, as he feared that this | councils of this country ceased to be deeply 
measure would have that effect, and would | imbued with religious considerations, the 
also tend to lower the tone of that great | result of Christian reflection and thought, 
assembly, he should oppose the second | the blessing of Providence could hardly be 
reading of this Bill. {expected to rest on their deliberations. 

The Eart of YARBOROUGH had! But he could not believe, that because cer- 
looked at this question with great anxiety, | tain constituencies in the country might se- 
but the more he looked at it the more tho- | lect Jews as their representatives, there- 
roughly convinced was he that he was only | fore Christianity was in danger. What 
doing his duty as a Christian, and prevent- | would be the result if this measure were to 
ing persecution, by voting for the admis-| pass? That a small number of persons 
sion of the Jews. If a person wished to | of wealth, and character, and acquirements, 
get into Parliament, he must feel himself | of a particular religion, might obtain seats 
persecuted if he were prevented from in Parliament. He would admit, that where 
doing so by his religious opinions. He | the subject of their legislative exertions re- 
felt, then, that if he opposed this on reli- | lated to the temporalities of the Church, 
gious grounds, he should not be discharg- | there would be a certain degree of incon- 
ing his duty as a Christian, and he thought | gruity in the fact of those who were not 
it was but just that if a Jew were selected | members of that Church legislating upon 
by a constituency, and there was no civil | the subject. But if their Lordships con- 
or political objection to him, he should be | sidered who the parties were who were to 
permitted to take his seat. be participators of this privilege, they 

The Eart of DESART said, their) would see that there was far less danger 
Lordships must wish to preserve the Chris- and far less inconvenience to be appre- 
tian character of that assembly; but if, hended to the Church of England from the 
Jews were admitted into Parliament, and | Jews, than from many Christian substitutes 
were sincere in their religious opinions, | in the Lower House of Parliament. He 
they must be anxious to destroy all Chris- | had heard of denunciations of that Church 
tian institutions. He received them with | from the conventicle, but he had never 
every feeling of hospitality, but it did not | heard of any from the synagogue. And 
follow that they should be admitted to any | why did their Lordships admit any class of 
part in the management of our household, | Christian Dissenters to the Legislature ? 
This was the only country that was not| Was it from any liking on the part of their 
yet stained with anarchy, and this was not | Lordships to the doctrines entertained by 
the time to give up our reliance on that’ those persons? No. It was because some 
Power which had preserved us amidst all! of them considered it no longer just, and 
the violence that had occurred elsewhere. | others no longer safe, to exclude from the 

The Eart of ELLESMERE wished to | common defence of the great interests of 
say a few words before he gave his vote, | the nation those who had so large a share 
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to treat as aliens in the land those who, by 


their numbers, their rank, and their pos- | 
Had the | 


ever’ sheltered , ¢ 


sessions, were rooted to the soil. 
Jew in times of danger 
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in them—that it was no longer right or safe | his vote on this Motion. 
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The success of 
that Motion would show that the British 
Legislature did not consider the Jewish 
nation as fit subjects for persecution or de- 
radation in any shape. He begged to 


himself under the character of an alien ? | add, however, that he did not agree with 


On the contrary, was it not the fact, that 
in the wars against Napoleon they had 
fought side by side with their Christian 
brethren for the emancipation of Europe ? 


He had also understood, that in our Cana- | 


dian colonies, when the standard of Eng- 
land was reluctantly upheld by many Chris- 
tians, the Jews had rendered good service 
in behalf of this country. Some observa- 
tions had been made on a subject on which 
he did not profess himself to be deeply 
conversant—he meant the nature and ex- 
tent of the petitions which had been pre- 
sented to the House in regard to this Bill. 
He understood that a considerable majo- 
rity of these petitions were in favour of 
the measure; and, if the fact was so, he 
believed it was not attributable to the 
wealth and power and influence of the 
Jewish race in this country, but rather to 
the use which they made of their wealth, 
and their bringing it to bear extensively, 
comprehensively, and judiciously upon the 
charities of the country; and he confessed 
that this fact had operated with consider- 
able weight upon his own mind, It had 
been said, that this country now stood in a 
singularly proud position. Our Houses of 
Legislature might be said to be the only 
ones in the civilised world which were at 
present free from undue external influ- 
ence. It had been said, and he believed 
it was true, that the discussions of the 
two Houses of the British Parliament 
would meet with attention and respect 
from foreign countries; and, if it should 
happen that the decision at which they 
conscientiously, deliberately, and calmly 
arrived, should be in favour of the Motion 
then before their Lordships, he did think 
it would have an effect upon the considera- 
tion which the Jewish race received in other 
countries in Europe. He believed, that 
our support and countenance were very 
much wanted—for he regretted to hear 
that, while in some countries of Europe 
legislation might be considered as having 
advanced in the cause of liberality, in 
others the old system of persecution and 
outrage had been revived. It was not his 


intention to specify any of these cases, or 
to interfere by discussions here with the 
concerns of other countries; but he thought 
the best homily he could read to them was 








those who held the exclusion of the Jews 
from Parliament to be persecution. He 
thought the question had suffered from 
such arguments as these. It was not on 
that ground that he gave the Motion his 
humble support; but because he thought 
it safe to the religious and political in- 
terests of the country, and just to the 
Jews, to give them a share in the mak- 
ing of those laws which they had hither- 
to obeyed so cheerfully, and in some re: 
spects administered so well. 

Lorp STANLEY: I should have been 
well satisfied, my Lords, to leave the de- 
cision of this question to the able, to the 
powerful, to the eloquent, and to the hi- 
therto unanswered speech of the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford); but I feel 
it imperative upon me not to give a silent 
vote while any possible argument remains 
unstated, although I feel it to be a ques- 
tion upon which the discussion has been 
well nigh exhausted, upon which I can 
offer nothing new to your Lordships, and on 
which it would be inexcusable for any Jength 
of time to trespass upon your patience. 
I think that your Lordships should at once 
reject this Bill. Noble Lords, in the course 
of this discussion, have laid much stress 
upon a doctrine which I rejoice to hear re- 
pudiated by my noble Friend the noble 
Earl who has just sat down, namely, that 
the free exercise of your judgment on this 
subject, by the rejection of this Bill, would 
be properly and duly stigmatised as a mea- 
sure of persecution; and yet I could not 
fail to be struck with the apparent incon- 
sistency of the argument of my noble 
Friend, because the declaration was imme- 
diately preceded by the expression, as the 
ground of my.noble Friend’s intended vote 
in favour of this Bill, that he thought your 
Lordships’ conduct on this occasion must 
materially influence the conduct of other 
States with regard to what is properly and 
appropriately called ‘‘ the Jewish nation;”’ 
who in some parts of the world are sub- 
jected to grievous persecutions and great 
hardships; and that he would endeavour 
to show by his vote this night that the 
English Parliament is wholly free from 
this spirit of persecution. My Lords, if 
the vote given to-night, whether in favour 
of this Bill or against it, be no indication 
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of a persecuting spirit, I am at a loss to} 
understand how the noble Lord reconciles 
these two conflicting arguments, and how 
his vote one way or the other can mark 
the hostility of this country to the perse- 
eution of the Jews. To the punishment | 
of a man on the ground of his religious 
opinions, I am as much opposed as the 
noble Earl or any of your Lordships; but 
the question on which I draw the main | 
distinction is this, that the protection of | 
the law and the enjoyment of property, is | 
one thing, and to deprive a man of that | 
protection, on the ground of religious | 
opinion, is persecution. But the privilege | 
of enacting the laws of the country is not | 
a right, but a privilege—a privilege, the | 
absence of which is no persecution, no 
punishment, no penalty——the possession 
of which the Legislature has at all times 
maintained the right of hedging round 
with such conditions as it felt were for the 
benefit of the country. I must say that I 
heard with some surprise the historical 
summary with which the noble Marquess 
commenced his speech, the inference to be 
deduced from which was, that for the first 
time in the reign of Elizabeth, this intole- | 
rant exclusion of the Jews took place. 
The noble Marquess distinctly stated that 
it was not till the time of Elizabeth that 
this exclusive system on the ground of re- 
ligion first commenced; and that when it 
first commenced, it had no reference to 
the Jews. Let me remind your Lordships, | 
that until a recent period previous to the 
reign of Elizabeth, the subject was not | 
only excluded on account of religious be- 
lief, but uniformity of religious opinion was | 
enforced by penalties much more stringent | 
than the refusal of a seat in the Legisla- 
ture. So far from the Jew having a right | 
to sit in the Legislature, the Jew had not 
a right to set his foot on British soil. 
Then the noble Marquess says that the | 
statutes were directed against the only | 
class of nonconform:sts of those days, the | 
Popish recusants, and had nothing to do 
with the Jews; and then the noble Mar- 
quess goes to the times of William and 
Mary, and says that for thirteen years 
during that time there was no legal ob- 
stacle to the Jew being in Parliament— 
there were no terms in the oath, ‘ on the 
faith of a Christian,” during those thirteen 
years; but it is also true that there was no 
power for a Jew to obtain naturalisation, 
which was a necessary preliminary. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: It was not needed 
if he were born in England. 
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Lorpv STANLEY: If he were born 


‘in England, where was the power for 
‘a Jew to hold freehold property, and 


have a freehold qualification by which he 
could be admitted to sit in Parliament? 
Was not the oath, such as it was, adminis- 


‘tered to every person upon the New Testa- 
‘ment? And although there were those 


absolute and legal impediments, the noble 
Marquess tells your Lordships that for 
these thirteen years there was a happy re- 
moval of the intolerance preventing Jews 
sitting in Parliament? To talk about the 
Jews sitting in Parliament in the time of 
William and Mary, is to argue on a case 
which is absolutely impossible to conceive; 
because, if in those days a Jew presumed 
to offer himself as a candidate for the re- 


presentation of any city or town, borough 


or county, in England, he might have got 
through the first sentence, but he would 
not have been heard through a second. [ 
will not detain your Lordships by entering 
on the historic points of this discussion; 
but that which I desire to lay stress upon 
is thisin which I entirely concur with 
the right rev. Prelate—that it is a privi- 
lege of sitting in Parliament and legis- 
lating, and not a right, to which every 
person is entitled. It is a privilege which 
the State confers on those persons who are 
properly qualified. Then comes the ques- 
tion, what are the proper qualifications for 


| the Legislature in a Christian country? If 


it be true that it is an inherent right to 


‘which every British subject is entitled, 


what becomes of your pecuniary qualifica- 
tion? What becomes of your law by which 
you require that a person shall be of a 
certain age? What becomes of the right 
by which you exclude women? Why is it 
that, with the exception of the right reve- 
rend bench, who are, be it observed, in this 
ITouse, and hold their seats in it because 
this is a Christian assembly—why, with 
that exception, is every clergyman of the 
Church of England debarred from a seat in 
this House? I ask, why? Because it is sup- 
posed that the woman, the minor, and per- 
sons who have not the required property 
qualification, are persons who are not quali- 
fied for the task of legislation. I admit 
that that pecuniary qualification is an ar- 
bitrary one. I take it that it is upon this 
principle, that persons who have such a 
pecuniary qualification, have such a stake 
and interest in the country, or are likely 
to have received such an education, as to 
enable them to give a free and independent 
and deliberate and conscientious verdict 
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with regard to the transactions of Parlia- 
ment. Then, suppose you contend that 
this right is inherent in every British sub- 
ject—has not every one of these a right to 
challenge your qualification and your re- 
striction as an act of punishment, accord- 
ing to the noble Viscount—as an act of 
persecution, according to other noble Lords 
—or a remnant, according to the noble 
Earl on the cross benches, of an exploded 
system of persecution ? Has he not a right 
to say, “I am a British subject—loyal, | 
peaceable, well disposed, of a good moral 
character? not a man will say a word 
against me in my neighbourhood. I bear 
the highest character for loyalty and tem- 
perance, but I am debarred by the perse- 
euting law, which says that unless I pos- 
sess a certain pecuniary qualification, not | 
only I shall not have a seat in Parliament, | 
but I shall not have a right to vote.”” The | 
qualification is imposed for the supposed 
good of the country. No one disputes the 
right of the Legislature to make the quali- 
fication. Is it a greater disqualification in 
a Christian assembly and a Christian coun- 
try—in a country in which the law rests 
on the basis of Christianity — in which 
Christianity is part and parcel of the law 
of the realm—is it a greater or a less dis- 
qualification to say, ‘‘ I have not a free- 
hold estate of 507. or 1001. a year;’’ or as 
a Jew, ‘‘ I repudiate all that you hold most 
holy; I abhor that which you worship; I 
reject all to which you look up with rever- 
ence and veneration; and, as a sincere 
Jew, my desire must be to see your blas- 
phemous religion trodden in the dust ?”’ I 
care not what may be the professions of 
the nominal Jew or those nominal Chris- 
tians to whom their religious opinions are 
like garments, which they can put on or 
take off at pleasure, but in which the heart, | 
and conscience, and judgment, have no | 
part. Although I admit that there is 
much in Judaism in common with Chris- | 
tianity—although I admit that ‘ their law | 
was our schoolmaster’’—whilst I admit | 
that there is much in common in the pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic law and the Divine 
precepts of the gospel; yet I cannot forget 
that of all the crimes capable of being 
committed and punished with the greatest 
severity by the law of Moses, that of an 
attempt to put any created being upon 
the footing of the Invisible God, was the 
crime which was visited with the greatest 
severity. A Jew must believe even the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity to be 
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a convicted malefactor, and justly con- 
demned by the law of an offended country. 
I look with veneration to the great attach- 
ment of the Jews to their religion, they 
having been for many centuries the de- 
positories of the Word of Truth. I be- 
lieve the educated Jew to be a man ho- 
nourable, conscientious, charitable, well- 
disposed, and loyal; but I cannot place the 
Jew, either with regard to his religious be- 
lief or with regard to his social condition, 
on the footing of any denomination of 
Christians, nor can I place him on the 
footing of other British subjects. It has 
been attempted to be argued that you have 
cut away the ground of argument against 
the admission of the Jews by the admis- 
sion of other sects into Parliament; and 
some noble Lords have spoken about the 
ambiguity of Christianity itself, and have 
referred particularly to the admission of 
Unitarians. Now, my Lords, I have very 
great doubts about the accuracy of their 
faith—I do not understand their reading of 
the Scripture—I cannot compreherd the 
interpretation which I believe they put 
upon the Scriptures; but this I know, that 
if you were to tell a Unitarian that he was 
not a Christian, he would at once, and 
most vehemently, repudiate that assertion. 
He would say, though he is not convinced 
of the divinity of the Saviour, yet that he 
looks upon him as a creature sent from 
God; that he receives the doctrines of 
the Gospel as the revealed word of God; 
that he looks upon them with a reverence 
scarcely less than your own; and that in 
them he, as you, finds the guide of his con- 
duct here, and places his belief and his 
hopes of salvation hereafter. I remember 
well when a discussion took place some 
years ago relative to the admission of 
Roman Catholies to seats in Parliament, 
some of the powerful arguments used by 
my lamented friend, the late Sir George 
Murray, who had not long returned from 
high command. He said, speaking of the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant— 

“ True it is that in minor points, and in some 
not unimportant, they differ from you; true that 
they superadd to the Scriptures what you do not 
believe, but look upon as vain imaginings ap- 
pended by man to the revealed word of God. Yet, 
remember, that Protestents and Catholics, when 
they go into the service of the same country, are 
subjected to the same danger, and are, perhaps, 
fated to fall under the same bullet ; they go in the 
same belief of the same Saviour, in the same con- 
fidence in the same God, in the same belief in all 
the fundamental principles of their religion ; and 
if it be the will of God that there and then they 
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and you should die together, they and you both | have heard it said that a great constituency 
look for the forgiveness of your sins, and the re- | has returned a Member of the Jewish per- 


ception of your souls into immortality to the same 
Redeemer.” 


In thoses entiments every denomination of 
Christians concurs; yet those are the men 
whom the right rev. Prelate in this House 
tells you you must place upon the same 
footing with the unbelieving Jew. I had 
almost forgotten to observe that the noble 
Marquess at the commencement of his 
speech did me the honour to refer to a 
vote which I gave in 1830, in favour of 
the second reading of a Bill for the removal 
of Jewish Disabilities; and because, for- 
sooth, this Bill bears the same title, the 
noble Marquess attempts, by implication, 
to fix upon me the charge of tergiversa- 
tion for opposing this measure. The noble 
Marquess did not tell your Lordships, how- 
ever, that at that time no Jew could hold 
real property—that no Jew could act as a 
magistrate—that no Jew could take part 
in municipal councils—that no Jew could 
take any participation whatever, even in 
the most ordinary transactions of domestic 
life. From all those disabilities I rejoice 
that the Jews are now freed. The noble 
Marquess might not have gone so far back 
as the year 1830; he might have traced 
me up to 1833 or 1834, when I voted in 
support of the Bill introduced by my noble 
and learned Friend the then Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Brougham), for the removal of 
all the remaining disabilities of the Jews, 
so far as their civil and social condition was 
concerned. But in that Bill there was no 
attempt, nor was there any question raised; 
on the contrary, it was admitted that the 
concession of all those civil and social rights 
gave no claim for admission into your Lord- 
ships’ House. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
alluded to the first Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY : It is of little conse- 
quence. I only refer to it now, because I 
desire still to maintain and to impress upon 
your Lordships’ minds the distinction be- 
tween the granting of all social rights, and 
the performance of all public duties under 
the control of the law, in which no doubt 
the Jew will perform his duty as well as 
the Christian; and the right to join in 
making the laws in which the Jew is not 
fettered by anything but his own con- 
science; which conscience, if it be worth 
anything, must lead him to vote for mea- 
sures hostile to the established religion of 
this country, and to Christianity itself. I 


| 
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suasion to Parliament, and that the Legis. 
lature ought not to resist the wishes of the 
electors. I do not, in the first place, ad- 
mit that in all circumstances, and at all 
times, the particular constituencies are the 
best judges of the candidates who can 
really best represent their proper interests, 
Still less am I convinced of the right of 
any constituency whatever—be it the least 
or the most important in the country—to 
fly in the face of the laws of the country, 
and to elect a person to sit in Parliament 
who is disqualified by the law from taking 
his seat, and to insist that the judgment 
of Parliament should be overruled, and 
that such a person should have a seat in 
the Legislature. I must say my opinion 
is, that if the argument tells upon the 
question in one way or the other, it tells 
rather as an argument against the adoption 
of this Bill. If the city of London had 
elected a pauper, or a minor, or a female 
to represent them in Parliament, would it 
for a single moment be tolerated that that 
pauper, or minor, or female, should appear 


|at the bar of the House, and claim the 


right to take his or her seat, because the 
city of London had so exercised its choice; 
and, knowing much better than the Legis- 
lature as a body, what was good for its 
own interests, had thought fit to return 
such a person? I am quite sure that that 
is an argument which cannot hold for a 
single moment. But then I contend that 
practically the Jews of this country are 
not of this country, but are a nation apart. 
As temporary sojourners within this coun- 
try they are entitled to the hospitality and 
to the protection of this country; but they 
have no special British interests any more 
than special German interests or special 
French interests. They have the interests 
of the Jews at heart, not British interests, 
and, aboveall, not Christian interests. Now, 
I want to ask my noble Friend on the cross 
benches how his argument with regard to 
the admission of the Jews into the other 
House of Parliament would apply to your 
Lordships’ House? Suppose it were thought 
convenient or desirable that that individual 
who has been returned to represent the 
city of London, should be allowed to change 
his foreign title for an English barony, and 
that, without reference to any constituency, 
the Queen, acting upon the advice of her 
Prime Minister, had thought fit to grant 
to him a British barony, how would my 
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noble Friend’s argument stand then? Nei- 
ther in name, nor in title, nor, I believe, 
in undivided interests, is Baron Rothschild 
to be considered as an English citizen; 
and I confess I should regret to see him 
introduced into your Lordships’ House, for 
I think it would materially interfere with 
the freedom of discussion. I do not deny 
that the Acts which have been passed for 
admitting Dissenters into Parliament, right 
and judicious as they are, have in some 
degree diminished the right of speaking, 
in both Houses, upon subjects of interest 
to religion. When the Legislature has 
once made the decision that all are equally 
entitled to the free expression of their opin- 
ions in this and the other House, every 
man feels there is a check put upon him, 
by inclination, by general feeling, and still 
more, by duty, to take care that he says 
nothing, in a personal or religious sense, 
hostile to the feelings of those whom the 
law has put upon a footing of equality with 
himself. Admit the Jew; and are we not, 
then, to be permitted to speak our venera- 
tion for Christianity ? Are we not to ex- 
press our determination to uphold the 
Christian character of the Legislature of 
this country? Yet what a contradiction 
interms! To uphold the Christian char- 
acter of your legislators and of your legis- 
lation, and yet admit as one of your co- 
legislators a person to whom every word 
spoken in favour of Christianity is a direct 
affront and offence, and whose views with 
regard to everything in which Christianity 
is brought to bear upon legislation must 
be hostile to the views of the majority! I do 
not apprehend immediate danger from the 
admission of three, four, or six Jews into 
either House of Parliament. I do not ap- 
prehend the least danger, unless, under 
very extraordinary circumstances, it is pos- 
sible for a very small party to turn a nicely 
balanced scale, and so give a majority to a 
Minister. But, on the other hand, I ask 
what is the great object you have to gain 
in the admission of some two or three rich 
Jews into the Legislature? What is the 
advantage for which you are to set aside 
that which has been for centuries, and 
which I trust will continue to be for cen- 
turies, the principle of the legislation of 
this country, namely, its being based upon 
and made eonducive to the support and 
maintenance of the Christian religion ? 
This great question of principle lies, as has 
been well said, in a nutshell. This is a 
question not of detail but of principle. The 
question you, my Lords, have to solve this 
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night—which I trust you will solve in the 
affirmative—is, whether you will not main- 
tain the Christian character of this and the 
other House of Parliament; or whether you 
will, by flying in the face of the solemn and 
deliberate judgment of the country as proved 
by the comparatively small number of pe- 
titions in favour of this measure, repudi- 
ate that Christian character? The ques- 
tion you have to decide is, whether you 
will leave the country at large to draw the 
inference—which they cannot fail to draw 
—that this House is indifferent to the pro- 
fession or non-profession of Christianity ? 
By so doing, if unhappily that should be 
the course your Lordships should be in- 
duced to take this night, believe me you 
will produce upon the minds of the people 
of this country, and, above all, upon the 
minds of the soundest, the most reflecting, 
and the most religious portion of this com- 
munity, a feeling which will alienate their 
hearts from the Legislature, and shake that 
confidence which in the main I believe 
this country places in the Houses of Par- 
liament. I rejoiced to hear, in the speech 
of the noble Marquess, that he has no in- 
considerable apprehensions with regard to 
the result of this discussion. He thought 
it fit and proper to warn your Lordships 
that if you rejected this Bill to-night, the 
question would again and again be brought 
before you. I hail that declaration of the 
noble Marquess as an indication of his 
feeling that this debate will not decide the 
question in favour of this Bill—that again 
and again it will have to be submitted to 
your Lordships’ consideration; and if so, 
I trust your Lordships will act in accord- 
ance with what I believe to be the general 
feeling of this great country, and again 
and again reject the measure. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he wished to 
commence his observations by expressing 
the great satisfaction he felt, in common 
with all their Lordships, at the temperate, 
and, generally speaking, the fair, candid, 
and charitable spirit which had prevailed 
throughout the debate. Generally speak- 
ing, nothing had been said uncharitable 
respecting the Jews—generally speaking, 
no personal matters had been mixed up 
with the discussion of this great question 
—generally speaking, there had been no- 
thing slanderous or offensive said respect- 
ing any body of their fellow-countrymen. 
So far he joined with their Lordships in 
commending the spirit that had, for the 
most part, prevailed through the debate; 
but so far, therefore, did he the more 
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deeply lament that the discussion should 
not have closed without a great and glar- 
ing exception—an exception the more 
signal, and the more to be deplored, be- 
cause it proceeded from the benches occu- 
pied by the Prelates of the Church. It had 
been reserved, not for the man who had 
shown himself the worthy and dignified 
representative of the Establishment at the 
head of which he had recently and most 
justly been placed, who stengthened and 
adorned his arguments by appeals to their 
Lordships’ Christian feelings, himself dis- 
playing feclings of charity, forbearance, 
and meekness, truly becoming a Christian 
divine and prelate; but to afford the excep- 
tions so much lamented, had been re- 
served for another Member of the right 
reverend Bench. It was after the most 
rev. Prelate had made his speech that 
their Lordships were fated—he called 
it so for every reason, personal as well as 
hereditary—were doomed to the mortifica- 
tion as well as surprise of having that ex- 
emplary feeling—that tone of Christian 
charity, meekness, and forbearance, bro- 
ken by unseemly discords—and the po- 
litical question mixed up with religious 
and polemical controversy. Then it was 
that they had been told of the slan- 
ders which had prevailed, not privately 
but publicly, and which they were told 
they might read in the records of the 
newspaper press. Were they slanders 
ventilated in any proceedings in Par- 
liament, in any Committee, or in any 
court of justice? No, but in a_ por- 
tion of the press. These slanders had 
there been propagated, and there these 
tales had been circulated; and, te be sure, 
it was because there had been a contest 
for the election of Members to Parliament! 
But this was not all. A partnership, it 
was said, had been formed, out of which 
arose the introduction of this measure, 
to which contest the Prime Minister in the 
other House had openly been a party, but 
at the cost and charge of an Israelite 
candidate. This had been slanderously 
stated. If anybody but a Prelate had 
said it, he should have said it was false, 
for false it was. Whilst that which 
was consistent with the facts was sneer- 
ed and laughed at, and that which 
was not only inconsistent with truth, but 
the very reverse of truth—if it were told 
as the truth—was imputed against the 
conduct of a fellow-labourer with himself, 
he was entitled to say that he was a slan- 
derer who thus attacked, and that the 
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slander was foul as well as calumnious, 
The fact was—and he challenged inquiry 
—it was not true that the Bill originated 
in a job in the city of London. It was 
not true that Lord John Russell owed his 
election to Baron Rothschild. It was not 
true, but the contrary of the truth, that 
he was under obligations to Baron Roths- 
child; but it was true, and his written let- 
ter remained to prove, that he refused, at 
first, to be a party to the election. On 
what ground? Because of a contest. And 
what originated the contest? Why, the 
standing of the Baron Rothschild. So 
that, instead of lying under any obligation 
to the Baron and the Jews, Lord J. Rus- 
sell was injured by the Baron’s having 
come forward. He was prevented, in con- 
sequence of that event, from voluntarily 
coming forward himself; and it was only in 
compliance with the strongly-expressed 
wishes of his friends in the City, that 
he withdrew his refusal, and reluctantly 
consented to become a candidate. But 
when slander was driven from one point, 
it went to work again in another. It 
was said, ‘‘ When the contest took place, 
the Baron did help Lord John Russell, 
and it was owing to the Baron that 
his Lordship got to the head of the 
poll.”’ Judging from his own election ex- 
perience, he (Lord Brougham) should be 
disposed to say that Christian charity and 
Christian loving-kindness never exceeded 
the charity and loving-kindness of the 
Jews, if this representation of the matter 
were indeed true. The Baron was not 
satisfied with giving Lord John Russell 
votes enough to insure his election, but he 
gave him so many votes that he got above 
himself; nay, he gave him so many, that 
he got to the top of the poll, while he (the 
Baron) was almost pushed to the bottom. 
Thus were they asked to believe that by 
means of the kindness of the Baron—of 
whom, if this view were- correct, they 
might well say that he was ‘an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there was no guile’”— 
Lord John Russell was placed at the head 
of the poll, while the Baron was within 
a few votes of losing his own election. 
The right rev. Prelate, acting on the most 
approved maxims of dealers in slander— 
not that he imputed to his right rev. Friend 
any malignant feeling, for he sincerely be- 
lieved that he was led away by that which 
caused many a spiteful thing to be said 
in debate without any such thing being 
meant, namely, the love of epigram, com- 
bined with the love co” a cheer—his right 
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rev. Friend went on very plainly to in- 
sinuate that one party was deficient in 
capital, and the other in character. For, 
said he, to this partnership of the two can- 
didates, one without capital, the other char- 
acter—plainly insinuating that one was 
poor in money, the other in good name. 
But suppose the origin of the present mea- 
sure was a wish of Lord J. Russell to show 
electioneering gratitude to his fellow can- 
didate—he (Lord Brougham) utterly de- 
nied it all—but suppose it all true, he 
(Lord Brougham) did not see why a good 
cause should suffer for such a reason as that. 
He did not think the worse, for example, 
of the great cause of emancipation in the 
West Indies, because that most feeble of 
political machines, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Paris, had thought it expedient to 
propose the emancipation of the French 
slaves as a provisional measure. The 
measure was provisional, as being intended 
to provide the Government with popular- 
ity; but that did not prevent him from 
wishing well to the cause. So, also, what- 
ever might be the object—however selfish, 
however impure, however interested—of 
this measure, he should give his vote for it 
on the merits. Now, his noble Friend 
who had spoken last (Lord Stanley), had, 
with his usual ability, and with most 
exemplary candour, stated that though 
he had great respect for all constituen- 
cies, his respect was not greatest for 
those who, flying in the face of the law, 
chose to elect a person whom they knew 
to be disqualified for a seat in Parliament. 
The constituency of the city of London 
knew no such thing—they were better 
lawyers than his noble Friend—they knew 
that there was in fact no law to dis- 
qualify a Jew from sitting in Parliament 
—not a shadow either of common 
law or statute law of the kind. All 
the arguments advanced against the Bill 
that evening were based on the suppo- 
sition that the law excluded Jews—ex- 
cluded them adviscdiy and aforethought, 
and because the Parliament was Chris- 
tian. The citizens of London had a per- 
feet right to elect a Jew. No declaration 
was required from a Jew or any other per- 
son—Socinian, Catholic, or Dissenter— 
before taking his seat in Parliament—that 
he believed in any one dogma of Christi- 
anity. He was required to declare that 
he abjured the claims of the Pretender; to 
swear that he believed the heirs of the 
Electress Sophia, being Protestants, to be 
entitled to the Crown, and to profess alle- 
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giance to the Crown; this he was required 
to declare and swear on the faith of a 
Christian ; but he was not called upon to 
declare that he himself was a Christian, 
He was required to swear to certain points 
of opinion, and to certain matters of fact; 
and the mode of swearing was to take an 
oath on the faith of a Christian. He (Lord 
Brougham) did not deny that a conscien- 
tious Jew felt it impossible to use those 
words; but what he meant to say—and on 
that point there could not be the least dif- 
ference of opinion—was, that all the op- 
posite arguments about a Christian Parlia- 
ment, and all the vehement declamations 
about unchristianising the Parliament, were 
founded upon the gross legal blunder of 
supposing that the law as it at present 
stood said, ‘* You Jews are ineligible to 
sit in Parliament—you shall declare that 
you are Christians before you are allowed 
to do so.”” This is absolutely and utterly 
untrue. The law says not one word or 
one syllable of the kind. It only says, 
you shall believe in the King’s title 
to his Crown. What, then, became of 
all those arguments with which, he would 
not say they had been nauseated, but 
nine parts out of ten of which consisted 
in saying that the Legislature was a Chris- 
tian Legislature, and that by sitting in the 
same company as Jews they would un- 
christianise it? Their Lordships had been 
warned that night not to pass the Bill, be- 
cause such would be the consequence ; 
they had been told that if the Bill received 
the Royal Assent, King, Lords, and Com- 
mons would be unchristianised. Now he 
need not say to their Lordships that they 
were not yet come to the point of being 
unchristianised ; but what was to become of 
the unhappy House of Commons? Why, they 
were unchristianised already. Could the 
Commons come to the bar of that House 
by message, or in any other way, and by 
their words, acts, or desires, pretend to call 
themselves a Christian assembly? He 
did not know what would become of them; 
but assuredly. it was not to be denied that 
we had a motley sort of legislation, half 
infidel, half Christian. Of Her Majesty 
he would only say might God long preserve 
Her in Her Christian character to reign 
over a tolerant and enlightened people! 
As for the Ministry, they were undoubtedly 
nearly as unchristian as the Commons. 
So that he was afraid they must stand be- 
fore the world as half Christian, half Pagan 
—a Pagan House of Commons, and a per- 
fectly Christian House of Lords. His noble 
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Friend behind him had alluded to the 
short-comings of the law to keep the 
Legislature Christian. The object of 
the existing law, said he, was to pre- 
serve the Christian character of the 
Legislature ; but had that been done ? 
Did the law prevent any one but Chris- 
tians from sitting in Parliament? Did it 
exclude all who were not Christians from 
among them ? No, no; it had the fault, the 
incorrigible vice of all such attempts at le- 
gislation, namely, to keepout the honest man 
and to let in the knave. The Jew had been 
described as a man who would jump over 
any oath to accomplish his object—as a 
time-server, a sordid selfish man, a hypo- 
crite, anda knave. But if such were his 
character, would he object to taking the 
oath that would admit him into a Christian 
Parliament? The infidel and the worship- 
per of Juggernaut were admitted to take 
the oath; and why should the Jew be ex- 
cluded, if he were willing to take the oath? 
In truth, it was not Jews to whom these 
declaimers on Christianity objected, but 
honest Jews, conscientious Jews—it was 
not Christians whom alone they would ad- 
mit, but knaves and tyrants. Let an Is- 
raelite be ever so firm in his own faith, 
ever so warm an opposer of ours, let him 
but become an hypocrite as well as a Jew, 
and your doors fly open to receive him. 
But another most notable reason is given 
for alarm. It seems, according to the 
right rev. Prelate, the instant they ad- 
mitted one or two Jews, or allowed 
the right of the Jews to sit in Par- 
liament, they stopped their own mouths 
from afterwards ever saying one word in 
favour of Christianity. That by allowing 
the right of the Jews to sit among them, 
they gave a virtual pledge never to say a 
word unfavourable to the Jewish religion. 
It was no such thing. They gave no pledge 
of the kind. Had nobody said a word in 
favour of the Protestant Church in the 
House of Commons since that assembly 
had ceased to be an exclusively Protestant 
body ? Had his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Stanley) never raised his voice—his 
‘still small voice’’—in favour of the Es- 
tablishment since that period? For his 
own part he could say, that he had made 
speeches against even the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the admission 
of Roman Catholics into Parliament, and 
yet he had never been taunted with violat- 
ing the principle of the Emancipation Bill. 
But his belief was, that a greater chimera 
had never crossed the human mind than the 
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idea that because they admitted the Jews 
to the Legislature, they stopped their 
mouths from ever again saying a word 
in favour of Christianity, or against the 
Jewish doctrines. He would say most 
sincerely and conscientiously—God above 
forbid that he should see severed the 
Church and the State? He believed that 
such a severance would be injurious both 
to the Church and the State; but could 
any man hold that there was any risk 
whatever, that by passing this Bill, to 
which the House of Commons had already 
given its sanction, they were severing the 
Church and State? They had let in Dis- 
senters who were opposed to all church 
establishments, while the conscientious 
Jew might have no such objection. But 
that was not all. They had let in Roman 
Catholics who were not only against the Es- 
tablishment, but who were in favour of 
another establishment, which no Jew could 
be till the Temple were rebuilt—a thing 
which our own religion made us_ believe 
impossible. His belief was, that every 
step in the direction of freedom of 
conscience was favourable to the Church 
Establishment, and that they could not 
adopt a more safe course to promote its in- 
terests, than that of maintaining on all 
oceasions the principles of a wise and to- 
lerant Christianity. There was one fal- 
lacy in the arguments used by noble Lords 
who spoke against the Bill. They spoke 
as if there were a general exclusion 
by law and in practice of all but 
Christians from offices in the State. 
But that was not the case. There were 
many persons of the Hebrew persuasion 
whe held offices. He knew many who 
were ornaments to his own profession, 
and who might obtain offices usually held 
by members of it. He knew one Chancery 
barrister who might be one of those who 
might hereafter enter that House and 
take his seat upon the Woolsack, and hear 
causes, even though not a Member. He 
himself had heard a cause and put a ques- 
tion before he took his seat; so might any 
Jew Chancellor. He might even put the 
question to their Lordsh*ps whether they 
would legalise that measure which would 
enable him to descend from the Woolsack 
and take his seat as a Member in this or in 
the other House of the Legislature. The doe- 
trine involved in the Bill was this—that all 
the rights of subjects, and all the privileges 
to which subjects were entitled—that all 
enjoyments of subjects, and all the prero- 
gatives and powers of subjects—ought to 
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be accessible to all the King’s subjects, who 
were not debarred by personal disability. 
That was the doctrine of the constitution; 
and to say that a Jew, because of his religi- 
ous belief, should be debarred from those 
rights, was one of the flimsiest and gross- 
est fallacies that ever was uttered. But 
did he (Lord Brougham) therefore con- 
sider that the preservation of the Chris- 
tian character of the Legislature was a 
matter of no importance? Or that they 
were by such a measure to quit the 
faith of their forefathers, and that which 
until now they had themselves professed ¢ 
No such thing. He said, that Parlia- 
ment must continue Christian, notwith- 
standing that they did justice to the Jews, 
as it had remained Protestant and Episco- 
palian, although they had done justice to 
Dissenters and to Roman Catholics. There 
was nothing in the Act which tended to un- 
christianise Parliament. This was a mea- 
sure which he felt bound to support, in 
consistency with all the principles he had 
ever maintained, and to which the debate 
of this night had only confirmed his ad- 
hesion. 

The Bishop of OXFORD begged io be 
permitted to explain one point to which 
allusion had been made by the noble Lord 
who had just concluded. He was very 
sorry that he had been led, in the warmth 
of debate, to use an expression which had 
borne, as it seemed, an appearance of 
malice; but he really never meant any 
malice whatever. The expression had 
been brought out suddenly, by an expres- 
sion used by the noble Marquess—by a 
word which had fallen from him. And he 
(the Bishop of Oxford) took the most pub- 
lie opportunity of saying, that he never 
entertained the smallest idea that the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Treasury 
had been privy to any bribery whatever, 
or that any other noble Lord, Member of 
the Government, or otherwise, had been 
so. And, therefore, it was simply true of 
his noble Friend (Lord Brougham) to say, 
after starting himself into a gallop by in- 
dulging in a little abuse of him (the Bi- 
shop of Oxford), that he believed the ex- 
pression had not been maliciously intended, 
and that he (the Bishop of Oxford) had 


had no malice in using it. In order, how- 


ever, that there should be no misapprehen- 
sion whatsoever, he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
should say that he heartily regretted hav- 
ing, in the midst of a great argument, 
been led into the use of a word which 
seemed malicious. 


He did not intend to 
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slander the noble Lord, and he now 
begged leave to withdraw the words alto- 
gether. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied: He had not misrepresented the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) when he said that he 
had voted for a Bill for the admission of 
the Jews. He voted for such a Bill in 
1830, although he now saw cause for 
changing his opinions. With reference to 
the statement which he made as to the 
rights of the Jews, the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Oxford) had misunderstood 
his meaning. What he stated was, that 
the Jew, as well as every other subject of 
the Queen, when he became Her subject, 
had a right to be eligible to Parliament, if 
there was no sufficient reason shown to the 
contrary. And although the right rev. 
Prelate made light of the injury done to 
constituencies by the refusal of the House 
to receive the person whom they had 
chosen, he could assure him it was no 
slight grievance: the exercise of the right 
was one of those constitutional privileges 
which were dear to the people of this coun- 
try, and had been the subject of contro- 
versy which had raised a flame from one 
end of the country to the other. He need 
not refer him to the Middlesex election; in 
that case the House of Commons were 
obliged to rescind the resolution by which 
they had endeavoured, for a quarter of a 
century, to deprive the country of this 
privilege. With reference to the London 
election, he could assure the House that 
not one shilling of the expenses of Lord 
J. Russell in that election were paid out of 
any other pocket than that of Lord J. 
Russell; and that it was the anxious desire 
of his noble Friend, during that election, 
to keep himself entirely separate from 
Baron Rothschild. In contending for the 
civil rights of his fellow-subjects, the last 
consideration of his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for the city of London, would be one 
for his own personal advantage. The 
whole history of his life bore him out in 
that assertion; and it would be well if 
every person in that House or elsewhere 
would imitate his example. And the proof 
of approbation of his consistent efforts was 
shown by his election by the citizens of 
London, who had conferred on him the 
greatest honour it was in their power to 
bestow. 

On question that the word ‘‘ now” 
stand part of the Motion, House divided— 
Content, Present 96; Proxies 32 :—128. 
Not-Content, Present 125; Proxies 38 :— 
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Rosebery Milford Limet ick Forester 
Fingal Eddisbury. Glengall as 
Proxies. Sener eng Hawarden 
arrowby Kenyon 
Dukes. Cork Harewood Lilford 
Somerset Kingston. Kinnoul Middleton 
Brandon Viscounts. Howe Polwarth 
Devonshire Melbourne Jersey Rayleigh 
Sutherland Falkland. Lonsdale Redesdale 
Grafton. Barons. Egmont Rollo 
MarQuEssEs. Stourton Lucan Sheffield 
Westmeath Lovat Malmesbury Sydney 
Normanby Dunalley Mansfield Skelmersdale 
Headfort. Wenlock Manvers Sondes 
Ear1s. Abercromby Mountcashel Southampton 
Derby Acheson Munster Stanley 
Thanet Howard de Walden Nelson Templemore 
Gosford Glenelg Pomfret Tenterden 
Cowper Carew Powis Wyntord, 
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Proxies. 

Doe. Pembroke 

Rutland. Denbigh. 
Manquues VISCOUNTS. 
El P Strathallan 
y: Beresford 

Ears. O'Neill. 
Mayo Bisnors. 
Beverley London 
Morton Ripon. 
Airlie Barons 
Caledon Colville 
Stanhope Sherborne 
Leven Sinclair 
Somers Saltoun 
Warwick Northwick 
Chesterfieid De Saumerez 
Shannon St. John 
Orford Grantley 
Abingdon Blayney 
Guildford Rivers 
Onslow Carteret 
Courtown De Lisle. 

Paired off. 
AGAINST. For. 


Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Carrington 

Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby 

Lord Belhaven 

Lord Beauvale 

Lord Rossmore 

Lord De Freyne 

Lord Stafford 

Duke of Bedford 

LordTalbot de Malahide 

3ishop of Durham 

Earl of Radnor 

Earl of Lovelace 

Lord Langdale 

Viscount Exmouth. 


Earl of Sandwich 
Earl of Haddington 
Marquess of Ailsa 


Earl of Lauderdale 
Earl of Shaftesbury 
Lord Clonbrock 
Earl of Ranfurley 
Duke of Cambridge 
Earl of Orkney 
Earl of Eldon 
Viscount Lake 

Earl of Enniskillen 
Earl of Rosslyn 
Marquess of Ailesbury 
Earl of Longford. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Bill to be read 2 on this day six months. 
House adjourned. 


en er ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 25, 1848. 


Minutes.) New Member Sworn. William Mordaunt 
Edward Milner, Esq., for York. 

Pusuic Briis.— 1° Merchant Seamen’s Fund; Metropolis 
Police; Light Dues. a 
Reported.—Publie Health ; Law of Entail (Scotland). 

5° and passed; Joint Stock Companies. 

PkTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Colvile, from Derby, 
for the Issuing of the Writ for an Election for that 
Borough.—By Mr. Clay, from Hull, and by other Hon. 
Members, from several Places, for Extension of the Elec- 
tive Franchise.— By Mr. Home Drummond, from Dum- 
barney, and its Vicinity, respecting Quoad Sacra 
Churehes.—By Sir Joshua Walmsley, from Woodgate, 
Loughborough, for Discouragement of idolatry (India). 
—By Lord G. Bentinck, from Lyme Regis, and by other 
Hon. Members, from a Number of Places, for Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. J.B. Smith, 
from Dunfermline, for Abolition of Oaths——By Mr. 
Bright, from the Presbytery of l.ancashire, and by other 
Hon. Members, from several Places, in favour of the 
Places of Worship sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Home 
Drummond, from Perthshire, for Repeal of the Duty on 
Attorneys’ Certificates. By Mr. Octavius Morgan, from 
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Vaynor (Brecon), for Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers 
of T t By Mr. Hodg from Carlisle, respec- 
ting Spirit Licences.—By Sir De L. Evans, from Ratepayers 
of the Parish of St. Clement Danes (Westminster), for 
Revision of Taxation.—By Mr. Home Drummond, from 
Perthshire, for Alteration of the Banking Law.—By Mr. 
Romilly, from Devonport, for Alteration of the Law 
respecting Bankruptcy and Insolvency.— By Mr. Muntz, 
from Richard Gathorne Butt, praying the House to 
afford him its Protection. —From Ministers, Churchwar- 
dens, and Parishioners of East Donyland, Essex, against 
the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By 
Lord Ashley, from Bath, for Suppression of Dog Carts.— 
By Dr. Bowring, from Lancaster, in favour of Secular 
Education.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from Stradbally, 
Queen’s County, and several other Places, for Encourage- 
ment to Schools in Connexion with the Church Education 
Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Hornby, from Blackburn 
(Lanaster), for Extension of the Factories Act.—By Mr. 
Lockhart, from the Commissioners of Supply, Lanark, 
against the Law of Entail (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir T. 
Birch, from Working Porters of Liverpool, respecting 
Master Porters of the same Place.—By Mr. Alexander 
Hastie, from Glasgow, for Exemption respecting the 
Lunatie Asylums (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir J. Trollope, 
from the Board of Guardians of the Boston Poor Law 
Union, for Alteration of the Law respecting Mendicancy. 
—By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, for Amendment of the 
Poor Law (Scotland).—By Captain Fordyce, from the 
City of Old Aberdeen, for Extending the Public Health 
Bill to Scotland.—By Lord Ashley, from the Town of 
Keighley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in favour of 
the Public Hea!th Bill. —By Colonel Matheson, from the 
Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Forres, suggesting 
the granting of Loans on Railways (Scotland).—By Mr. 
J. Matheson, from the Parish of Kilmuir Easter, Ross- 
shire, against the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill (1847); and Marriage (Scotland) Bill (1847).—By 
Admiral Gordon, from the Presbytery of Alford, against 
Schoolmasters (Scotland) Bill—By Lord Ashley, from 
Bath, for Inquiry into the Slave Trade.—By Mr. William 
Lockhart, from Commissioners of Supply of the County 
of Lanark, for Completion of the Survey of Scotland.— 
By Mr. Fuller, from Trustees of the Turnpike Road 
leading from Beech Down, near Battel, to Heathfield 
(Sussex), for Alteration of the Law for Regulating Turn- 
pikes. 





DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH SPAIN— 
THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


Mr. BANKES: I have to ask the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is prepared now to lay on the 
table of the House any further papers re- 
lative to the late transactions in Spain, 
which have terminated in the order for our 
Ambassador to quit the Court of Madrid 
within eight-and-forty hours ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have al- 
ready laid certain papers connected with 
the subject upon the table of the House, 
and it is my intention to lay upon the table 
certain other papers. The further selec- 
tion I have made is in the hands of the 
printer. I shall not be able to produce 
them to-night; but I hope that they will be 
ready by to-morrow. Such of those papers 
as consist of despatches from Sir Henry 
Bulwer, received previously to the date of 
the instructions of the 16th of March, with 
two notes which passed between him and 
the Duke of Sotomayor relative to a per- 
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sonal question, I have not already present- 
ed, the more especially as an explanation 
was in progress respecting them. But I 
have given directions for the printing of 
some other correspondence between the 
date I have specified, and that at which 
the notice was received, ordering Sir Henry 
Bulwer to quit Madrid. These papers will 
be included in the correspondence. 

Mr. BANKES: I have received an in- 
timation on the part of Sir Henry Bulwer 
to the effect that he is apprehensive, should 
my Motion be brought on to-morrow, that 
the discussion will be disadvantageous for 
him. I beg to state that my intention was 
in no degree to reflect, in bringing forward 
this question, on the conduct of our Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Madrid. My intention 
was only to raise the question relating to 
the instructions which he has received, and 
it was my purpose to confine my attention 
to the correspondence laid upon the table 
extending to the 20th of April. Up to 
that period the conduct of our Ambassador 
had received the full and entire approba- 
tion, not only of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, but of the whole 
of the Cabinet. It is, therefore, in my 
view of the case, in no way affecting the 
character of the Ambassador at the Court 
of Madrid that the House of Commons 
should pronounce an opinion as to the in- 
structions which he obeyed. I understand, 
however, from the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary, that certain communications are 
to be laid before us of a date prior to these 
instructions. These papers may alter the 
view of the case which I shall take, al- 
though I am not aware that they will. 
The conduct of the Ambassador was with- 
out impeachment up to the date of which 
I have spoken; but as I am aware that a 
debate when commenced is not always 
carried on according to the views and 
in the tone of the person commencing it, I 
cannot say but that in the course of such 
a debate the conduct and character of Sir 
H. Bulwer might be called in question. 
Understanding, then, that such is also the 
feeling of that Gentleman, 1 of course 
cannot but yield to it, as communicated to 
me, forming in fact, as it does, the wish 
of one Gentleman with respect to the 
course to be pursued by another. I shall, 
therefore, postpone my Motion until the 
next day of supply, leaving, however, my 
notice as it stands upon the Paper. If, 
however, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government will give me a day for bring- 
ing this great and interesting question for- 
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ward, that, I should say, is a fit mode of 
considering a topic of such gravity as this 
has become. I, a humble Member, can 
have no other opportunity but that of 
which I have availed myself; but if a day 
be given to me, I could more readily bring 
forward the question than in the other 
way. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: It is for the hon. 
Gentleman to judge whether he will bring 
forward his Motion to-morrow or not. It 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to go into Committee of Supply to- 
morrow evening, and the hon. Gentleman 
ean then bring forward his Motion, if he 
should so think fit. Sir Henry Bulwer 
has intimated to the hon. Gentleman that 
he thinks it only fair that his conduct 
should not be made matter of discussion 
until the further correspondence on the 
subject be produced. So far as Govern- 
ment is concerned, they are perfectly 
ready to meet the hon. Gentleman to-mor- 
row, if he should think fit then to bring 
forward his Motion. If he should not 
think fit to do so, having had an opportu- 
nity, then I am not able to say that I can 
fix a day for him. I do not intend to give 
up the great question of the navigation 
laws. Probably a day will be found when 
the hon. Gentleman can bring forward his 
Motion; but 1 cannot give any promise, 
or make any engagement upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. DISRAELTI: I do not think the 
House can blame Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for not furnishing us with the papers 
before next Saturday. But it is to be de- 
sired that no great time should elapse, 
after these documents have been laid on 
the table, before the discussion takes 
place. At the same time, it is very un- 
satisfactory, if we are to understand that 
the only chance of these documents being 
critically examined by the House should 
depend upon the necessity or caprice of 
the Government in fixing a Supply night. 
I am sure that there is no wish on this 
side of the House to retard the important 
business in charge of the Administration; 
but I do think that the noble Lord, when 
he considers the whole of the circumstances 
connected with the case, will feel that it is 
not more than is expected by the House 
and the country, should he hold out some 
early prospect of a full discussion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have no doubt 
that, after the discussion on the navigation 
laws, which commences on Monday, and 
which I am not willing to postpone, there 
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will be a day when we shall propose to go 
into Committee of Supply; but, as I said 
before, I am not the least anxious that 
the hon. Gentleman should postpone his 
Motion, if he wishes to bring it on to-mor- 
row. 

Viscount MAHON: The alternative 
put to us seems to be either to discuss this 
question without the documents, or not to 
discuss it at all. This, I say, is not a 
choice which Government ought to put be- 
fore the House. Without expressing any 
opinion on the transaction itself, I may 
say it is quite plain that it is a transaction 
of no ordinary character; therefore I do 
think it would not be unbecoming the po- 
sition of the noble Lord in this House, 
were he to hold out some prospect of a 
definite day for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, when all the documents shall have 
been laid before the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I repeat I cannot 
name a day. 

Mr. BANKES: I am aware that it is 
very material to have the matter arranged, 
so far as the noble Lord will permit it; 
and as it is manifestly inconvenient that 
further discussion should take place until 
the papers shall have been produced and 
considered, I cannot, therefore, take it 
upon myself to force on the debate to- 
morrew; but I trust that the noble Lord, 
on reconsidering the question, will feel 
that it is one of so important a nature, 
that he ought, for the sake of the Govern- 
ment, and the honour of the country, not 
to seek its postponement to a distant 
day. 


WORKHOUSE OF CASTLEBAR. 

Mr. BOURKE inquired of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
‘whether it be true that a sheriff’s sale of 
all the furniture and clothing has taken 
place in the workhouse of Castlebar; and 
what provision has been made by the vice- 
guardians for the support of the poor of 
that union since the period of said sale?”’ 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE admitted that 
all the effects and furniture of the work- 
house had been sold except the beds. The 
difficulty in obtaining payment of rates led 
to this catastrophe. He was happy, how- 
ever, to be able to add, that the vice-guar- 
dians had made such arrangements as 
enabled them to retain the paupers in the 
house. 


WEST INDIES. 
_ Mr. GOULBURN said, there was a 
difficulty in obtaining information with re- 
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spect to the state of the island of Jamaica. 
Two days ago a packet arrived which con- 
veyed to private individuals accounts as to 
the distress under which Jamaica was 
labouring; and he wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hawes) if any 
information had been received by the Go- 
vernment as to the state of that island? 

Mr. HAWES, in reply, said, that by 
the packet that arrived the day before yes- 
terday no information was received relative 
to the state and condition of Jamaica; but 
he contemplated in a few days laying some 
additional papers on the state of the West 
India colonies before the House; and if in 
the mean time anything further should ar- 
rive, of course it would be his duty to place 
it also before the House. 


DENMARK AND PRUSSIA. 

Mr. P. HOWARD: Seeing the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in his place, 
I beg to ask whether he is now, or will be 
at a future day, prepared to say what pro- 
gress has been made in the negotiation 
with respect te the mediation of this coun- 
try between Denmark and Prussia, or 
rather, I should say, between Denmark 
and the confederated German Powers? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am quite 
willing to give the information to my hon. 
Friend now, as far as it is consistent with 
the duty of a person engaged in any nego- 
tiation to do so. I think I may state that 
there is a disposition on both sides to con- 
sider proposals that might lead to an ami- 
cable termination of the negotiation. Of 
course, I cannot pretend to answer for the 
result; but I may state this fact, that while 
on the one hand the Danish Government 
have taken off some of the blockades 
which they began by imposing, on the 
other hand I have been informed within 
the last hour that the Prussian Govern- 
ment does not mean to enforce the order 
made by General Wrangel, for levying a 
forced contribution on Jutland: there ap- 
pears, therefore, to be a desire for concili- 
ation on both sides. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

On the Motion for the House to go into 
Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. SPOONER rose to move that the 
Committee be postponed for a fortnight. 
His reason for making that Motion was, 
that several deputations from influential 
persons connected with waterworks compa- 
nies had had interviews with the noble 
Lord opposite before the Bill went into 
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Committee, at which interviews the noble 
Lord pledged himself that certain clauses, 
having for their object the protection of 
water companies, should be introduced 
into the Bill. Those clauses were printed, 
and laid before the House, and yet they 
were withdrawn by the noble Lord without 
discussion, and without explanation. This 
appeared upon the face of it to be so much 
like a breach of faith, that he felt it was 
his duty to move that the Committee be 
postponed for a fortnight, in order that a 
full explanation of the matter might be 
given by the noble Lord. 

Viscount MORPETH said, it did not ap- 
pear to him that the course he had pursued 
in Committee on this Bill was at all open 
to the charge of a breach of faith. In 
the course of the discussion in the Com- 
mittee, it appeared to the Committee de- 
sirable that no powers for the compulsory 
purchase of any waterworks should be 
taken; and those powers were consequently 
struck out of the Bill. Under these cireum- 
stances, he did not consider it necessary 
that the clauses defining the conditions upon 
which such compulsory purchase should be 
made were necessary, and therefore they 
were withdrawn. He was quite prepared, 
after the clause in which power was given to 
the local boards to construct waterworks, 
namely, the 66th Clause, to introduce a 
proviso that no such waterworks shall be 
laid down or constructed in any town where 
there was already a waterworks company 
in existence, without the consent of the 
proprietors of such waterworks being first 
obtained. He certainly would not recom- 
mend the hon. Gentleman to press any 
discussion upon the clauses to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, as in that 
ease there would probably be far greater 
objections offered by the House to them 
than had hitherto been expressed. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

House in Committee. 

Bill went through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Report received, and ordered to be 
printed. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES BILL. 


The Joint Stock Companies Bill read 
a Third Time. 
Mr. HEADLAM moved the introduc- 


tion of the following clause :— 


* And be it enacted, That after an order abso- 
lute shall have been made, execution shall not 
issue against any contributories of the company 
at the suit of any creditor, in respect of any debt 
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due from the company, unless on motion to the 
Court of Chancery, leave to that effect being 
given; and that upon such motion it shall be 
lawful for the Court of Chancery either to permit 
execution immediately to be issued, or to suspend 
the same for such period and upon such terms as 
the said court shall, in its discretion, think fit, 
regard being had both to the proceedings pending 
under this Act, and to the conduct of the share- 
holder against whom execution is sought to be 
enforced in obeying the same.” 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. T. M. GIBSON said, that the Bill 
was simply for the purpose of giving share- 
holders the power of settling their own 
equity differences, and therefore it had 
nothing whatever to do with creditors. 
Under these circumstances he must oppose 
the clause. 

House divided on the clause :—Ayes 9; 
Noes 94: Majority 85. 


List of the Aves. 


Bunbury, E. H. Ord, W. 
Dundas, G. Spearman, H. J. 
Farrer, J. Wawn, J. T. 
Forster, M. TELLERS. 
Hutt, W. Headlam, T. E. 
Ogle, S. C. H. Aglionby, H. A. 


[It seems sufficient to publish the names 
of the Minority. | 


Bill passed. 


LAW OF ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 2 (heir in possession under 
an existing entail, born after March 1, 
1848, may disinherit, &c.), being proposed, 

Mr. D. MACNEIL said, he thought it 
would very much have simplified the mea- 
sure if the same powers had been given to 
present as to future heirs. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE moved 
the omission of the clause. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the Bill:— 
Ayes 87; Noes 19: Majority 68. 


List of the Aves. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Clay, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Clements, hon. ©, S. 
Baines, M. T. Clive, H. B 
Bellew, R. M. Cobden, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Cocks, T. S. 


Blackall, S. W. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 


Conyngham, Lord A. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 


Boyle, hon. Col. Craig, W. G. 
Bright, J. Cubitt, W. 
Brockman, E. D. Dalrymple, Capt. 
Brown, W. Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Buller, P. S. Dunean, G. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. Duncuft, J. 


Cholmeley, Sir M. Elliott, hon. J. E. 
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Freestun, Col. Paget, Lord A. M‘Neill, D. Stafford, A. 

French, F. Paget, Lord C. Melgund, Visct. Verner, Sir W. 

Glyn, G. C. Parker, J. Neeld, J. TELLERS. 
Greene, J. Patten, —" Neeld, J. Forbes, W. 

Grey, rt. ate ~ G. — a Scott, hon. F. Lockhart, W. 
Grosvenor, Lo: : inney, W. . * 
Hanmer, Sir J. Pugh, D. ' [It is unnecessary to repeat the Majo- 
Hastie, A. Pusey, P. rity. ] 

Hawes, B. Reynolds, J. Clause as amended agreed to. 

Hayter, W. G. Romilly, Sir J. House resumed. 


Headlam, T. E. 
Heneage, E. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. SirJ. 


Rutherfurd, A. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 


Hume, J. Smith, J. A. 
Hutt, W. Smith, J. B. 
Jervis, Sir J. Smollett, A. 
Keogh, W. Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 


Keppel, hon. G. T. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 


Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S, 


Macnamara, Maj. Tynte, Col. 
Maitland, T, Ward, H. G. 
Martin, S. Watkins, Col. 


Matheson, Col. Wood, rt. hn. Sir C. 


Maule, rt. hon. F, Wood, W. P. 
Melgund, Visct. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Mitchell, T. A, TELLERS. 
Morris, D. Tufnell, H. 


Mostyn, hon. E.M. L. Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nos. 


Boldero, H. G. Henley, J. W. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Hope, Sir J. 


Cobbold, J. C. Lockhart, W. 
Coles, H. B. M‘Neill, D. 
Colvile, C. R. Neeld, J. 
Drummond, H. H. Newdegate, C, N. 
Dundas, G. Rufford, F. 

Filmer, Sir E. Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Forbes, W. TELLERS. 
Godson, R. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Heneage, G. H. W. Oswald, A. 


On Clause 3 being proposed, 

Mr. BOUVERIE moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the consent of three 
substitutes, instead of four, should be suffi- 
cient for the cutting off the entail. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, he was not one 
of those who wished to see a great amount 
of entailed estate brought into the market 
under this Bill; but he wished to see such 
arrangements made, under entails in Scot- 
land, as should disburden estates of their 
present incumbrances, and lead to the lay- 
ing out of money upon them. He was 
not unwilling to accept the Amendment. 

Committee divided on the question, that 
the word ‘‘ four’’ stand part of the clause: 
—Ayes 17; Noes 86: Majority 69. 


List of the AyEs. 


Archdall, Capt. M. Filmer, Sir E. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Henley, J. W. 
Coles, H. B. Hodgson, W. N. 
Drummond, H. H. Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Fellowes, E. Mackenzie, W. F. 











Report brought up. 
Bill to be reprinted. 
House adjourned at a quarter past One. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 26, 1848. 


Minutes.’ Pusiic BrnLs.—1* Joint Stock Companies; 
Protection of Females. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From several Lodges of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, for the Extension of 
the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—By the Bishop 
of Oxford, from Colchester, Braintree, and Bunbury, 
for the Adoption of Measures for the Suppression of Se- 
duction and Prostitution.—By Lord Portman, from Ax- 
bridge Union, for an Alteration of the Law respecting the 
granting of Relief to Casual Poor.—From Marden, 
against granting any further Concessions to Roman Ca- 
tholics, and for the Imposition of the Severest Penalties 
on all those Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce 
Persons from the Altar.—From Hallkirk, for Facilitating 
the Attainment of Sites for Churches.—From the Presby- 
tery of Brechin, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, and 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.— By Lord Kin- 
naird, from the Managers and Subscribers of several 
Charitable Institutions, to be Relieved from the Payment 
of Legacy Duty on Bequests made to them. 


PROTECTION OF FEMALES BILL. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD laid upon the 
table of the House a,Bill for the better pre- 
vention of the seduction of women. Ac- 
cording to the law as it now stood, if per- 
sons conspired for purposes of seduction 
they were subject to certain penalties. He 
proposed by the Bill which he held in his 
hand to extend those penalties to any indi- 
vidual who, for hire or reward, assisted in 
the crime of seduction. He had no idea 
that morality could be much promoted by 
the introduction of any Bill into Parlia- 
ment, but he thought it was the duty of 
the Legislature to throw its protecting in- 
fluence around all who stood in need of it. 
He hoped their Lordships would now read 
the Bill a first time; on the second reading 
he should state more particularly, and more 
in detail, the grounds on which he intended 
to recommend the measure to their Lord- 
ships’ favourable consideration. 

Bill read 14, 

House adjourned. 
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(Ireland); Tobago, Relief and Immigration into British | 
Guiana and Trinidad. 
3° and passed ; Collectors of Cess (Ireland). 

PerTiTIons PRESENTED. By Mr. Cockburn, from South- 
ampton, for an Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By 
Captain Pechell, from Brighton, for Repeal of the Rate- 
paying Clauses in the Reform of Parliament Act.—By 
Mr. Cobden, from Members of the Baptist Congregation, 
Manfield, for Discouragement of Idolatry (India).—By 
Lord Harry Vane, from Members of the Congregation of 
Independents of the Town of Hartlepool (Durham), and 
by other Hon. Members, from several Places, for Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Viscount Castlereagh, 
from Members of the Presbyterian Congregation of 
Anahill (Downshire), and by other Hon. Members, from 
several Places, in favour of the Places of Worship Sites 
(Scotland) Bill.—By British Electors and Non-Electors, 
for Revision of Taxation.—By Mr. Ewart, from Journey- 
men Bakers of Dumfries, and its Neighbourhood, for 
Shortening their Hours of Labour.—By Colonel Mure, 
from the Commissioners of Supply of the County of Ren- 
frew, for Alteration of the Banking Law.—By Mr. Ro- 
mily, from Merchants and Others, of the Borough of 
Devonport, for Alteration of the Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency Law.—By Mr. Cobden, from William North, of 
25, Camp Road, Leeds, respecting Depredations com- 
mitted by Killing Cattle, Sheep, &c.—By Sir John Hope, 
from the Commissioners of Supply of Edinburgh, in | 
Favour of the Law of Entail (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Duncan, from the Committee of Management of the 
Parish of Dundee, against, and by Captain Fordyce, from 
the President and Managers of the Infirmary of Aberdeen, 
for, Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.— 
By Viscount Bernard, from the Grand Jury of the County 
of Cork, respecting the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 
Bill.—By Mr. Loch, from the Royal Burgh of Kirkwall, 
for Ameliorating the Condition of the Parochial Schools 
(Seotland).—By Mr. Henley, from Burford, Oxfordshire, 
for an Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Sir H. Smyth, 
from Colchester, for Alteration of the Law as regards 
Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Mr. George Thompson, 
from the Parish of St. Luke's, Middlesex, for Alteration | 
of the Public Health Bill_—By Sir Thomas Bireh, from Li- 
verpool, for a Repeal of the Duties on Horses and Car- | 
riages used for Funeral Purposes.—By Mr. A. E. Lock- | 
hart, from the Commissioners of Supply of the County | 
of Selkirk, for Completion of the Survey of Scotland. | 





SEIZURE OF PIKES, &e. IN IRELAND. 
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tration of Electors (Ireland) ; Elections and Polling Places | Jand, and that the Lord Lieutenant may, 


by the proclamation of any district, place 
it under the provisions of that Act—provi- 
sions which include the power of seizing 
arms. That Act being now law, it was 
not in the contemplation of Government to 
adopt any additional measure upon the 
subject. 


PUBLIC RETRENCHMENT. 


Mr. HUME was anxious, before going 
into Committee of Supply, and voting more 
money, to ask the Government whether 
they could state to the House how they 
intended to make up the deficiency in last 
year’s revenue—a deficiency of no less 
than three millions. pied Hon, 
Gentlemen might laugh, but if they had 
to supply that deficiency they would laugh 
on the wrong side of their mouths. He 
rose, however, to offer to the Government 
a suggestion, and that was, that they 
should, without delay—seeing the state in 
which the income and expenditure of the 
country was—themselves undertake the 
reduction of that portion of the outlay 
which it was known could be dispensed 
with—at any rate, this House ought not 
to vote money unless Government were to 
tell them how they meant to provide the 
means. Hon. Gentlemen would see by a 
Bill this morning put into their hands, that 
the sum of 60,000/., to be paid by a rail- 
way company, was to be expended upon 
certain alterations and improvements in 
the vicinity of Windsor—upon bridges to 
be built—upon old roads to be stopped up, 
and new roads formed on the royal pro- 





Captain HARRIS rose to ask the Se- | perty there—alterations which would, he be- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, | lieved, cost 100,0002., instead of 60,000/., 
whether it were the intention of Her Ma-| before they were completed. Now, con- 
jesty’s Government to avail themselves of | sidering the present state of the public 
the large military force now in Ireland, | finances, he did submit to the House that 
and by introducing a measure for the | it was rather forgetting their duty thus 
search and seizure of pikes, to provide| to set the candle burning at both ends 
for the security of that part of the United! at once. Buckingham Palace had cost 
Kingdom. He wished to know, now that | 850,000/.; and on Windsor Castle, in his 
the resources of civil law and moral power | own time, 1,500,000/. had been laid out. 
were failing the Government, whether they | The Woods and Forests ought not to for- 
were prepared, by taking the pikes out of | get, that although they had the manage- 
the hands of mischievous rebels, to pre-| ment of the Crown revenues, these funds 
vent the shedding of blood in civil war-|no more belonged to the Crown than they 
fare, and to give confidence to the loyal | did to him. They were public property, 
portion of the population, thus restoring | just as much as the public property raised 
tranquillity to society, and vigour and by taxes. He did not, therefore, see why 
energy to trade. | Bills should be introduced as was that in 

Sm G. GREY must remind the hon. | question. They were going quite wild in 


and gallant Gentleman, that in the early allowing expenses to accumulate in this 

part of the Session an Act was passed for, manner. With respect to this last mea- 

the prevention of crime and outrage in Ire- | sure, he intended to move for a report to 
| 
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be laid on the table specifying the exact | the money was given by these railways for 
nature of the works to be performed, and /eertain concessions, which otherwise the 


their estimated expense. 


Setting that | Crown could not be ealled upon to give. 
g P § 


subject aside, however, he had an objec-| The Crown was about to throw open 


tion to vote a single shilling until they 
had had the reports of the Committees 
appointed to investigate into our several 
branches of expenditure. They must not 
let matters go on so—they must look to 
pounds, shillings, and pence. It was ab- 
solutely necessary to stave off a national 
bankruptcy. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his hon. Friend had ex- 
pended a great deal of virtuous indignation 
against a Bill not before the House, and 
which was not intended to entail upon the 
country the expenditure of a single shilling 
of public money. The fact was, that a 
certain portion of Crown property had 
been given up to a railroad company in 
consideration of the payment of a sum of 
60,0002., which was to be laid out in the 
improvement of other property belonging 
to the Crown. All that he proposed to do 
in Committee of Supply to-night was, to 
take certain votes absolutely necessary for 
carrying on the public service. What re- 
ductions could be made in the amount now 
expended, might, when they had the re- 
ports of the various Committees before 
them, be fairly discussed; but at present 
he only asked for such votes on account as 
were absolutely necessary for the carrying 
on of the public service. 

Mr. BRIGHT was of opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not made 
himself perfectly understood in his reply 
to the observations of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated the sum of money proposed to 
be expended at Windsor did not involve 
the expenditure of any publie money; but 
it appeared the 60,000/. in question was 
to be contributed by certain railway com- 
panies as compensation for passing over 
some Crown lands which in reality belong- 
ed to the public. If these lands were pub- 
lic property, the money paid for leave to 
pass over them must belong to the public. 
If not, he did not see why this Bill was 
necessary. Whatever money was expend- 
ed, should be expended after proper consi- 
deration, and on proper estimates. There 
was a feeling abroad that the House en- 
couraged a spirit of increasing extrava- 
gance, not only in this, but in every Go- 
vernment, to which they were desirous to 
see some check. 

Viscount MORPETH explained that 


| 


| 








grounds which were under its exclusive 
control, and which could no more be 
thrown open without its consent than the 
hon. Member’s garden. For that consent 
the railway companies proposed to advance 
certain sums, which, under the provisions 
of the Windsor Improvement Bill, would 
be laid out in a manner to conduce to the 
comfort of the Queen, and to the conveni- 
ence and accommodation of the inhabitants 
of Windsor. 


DIRECT TAXATION. 

On the Motion that the House should go 
into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. EWART rose to move— 

“ That the present system of disproportionate 
indirect taxation is injurious to the commerce and 
manufactures and unjust to the working classes of 
this country. That the establishment of a more 
direct system of taxation on realised property 
would relieve trade and manufactures, and be 
eventually beneficial to all classes of the commu- 
nity.” 

He felt deep disappointment that, during 
the course of last year, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not thought proper to con- 
sider the question, which claimed their full 
consideration, as much as any that could 
be brought before them. The example of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), who 
had made such useful and extensive altera- 
tion, should stimulate them to follow it up; 
but he regretted to say they had not done 
so, while it was evident the public were 
fully alive to the importance of the sub- 
ject. In Manchester and Liverpool socie- 
ties were organised for the express purpose 
of reforming the present system of taxa- 
tion; and the Committees of the House, 
who had considered the question, had re- 
ported in favour of direct taxation, more 
particularly those which had been appoint- 
ed to inquire into the tobacco and tea trade, 
and that which reported on our relations 
with China last year. The general feeling 
of the country was against the excise 
duties; and the people thought the time 
must soon come when the oppressive ef- 
fects they exercised on the manufactures 
of the country should be fully and fairly 
considered. Many of those duties had 


been abolished; and he trusted to hear 
from Her Majesty’s Government that they 
were about to take off the shoulders of the 
people such a strong cause of discontent 
It was 


as those which yet remained. 
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from a deep conviction that the Govern- 
ment would bring in no measure to benefit 
the people, so much as that which would 
prove a practical reform of a practical 
grievance, that he had placed this Motion 
on the Votes of the House, and thus called 
the attention of the Government to this 
most important subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER must do the hon. Member the jus- 
tice to say, that he had been uniformly the 
advocate of his present opinions; for him- 
self, he agreed with the hon. Member in 
thinking it highly desirable to obtain a 
practical result from any measure which 

. might be introduced, rather than an empty 
discussion; but the hon. Gentleman would 
remember that during the last two years 
very large reductions in indirect taxation had 
been effected, and that the measures which 
had since been passed on this subject had 
been in the shape of direct taxation. It 
was hardly necessary to say the measures 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
had relieved this country from many kinds 
of indirect taxation; but he could not say 
that the plan of direct taxation he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had proposed 
had been so fortunate as to secure the ap- 
probation of the House, nor had he, on 
that occasion, such a prospect of success 
as could induce him to bring in any large 
measure of a similar character. Te pre- 
ferred the reduction of duties to their total 
abolition; but, in answer to the Motion of 
the hon. Member, he could only say it was 
not in his power to hold out any expecta- 
tion of a reduction in the amount of direct 
or of indirect taxation. He was not pre- 
pared to make a retrograde step, for he 
did not approve of it, but at the same time, 
he could not go forward. 

Question not put. 


EXPULSION OF THE BRITISH] MINISTER 
FROM MADRID. 

Mr. HERRIES said that, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had adverted to 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dorsetshire, relative to the strange oc- 
currences in Spain, which had excited so 
much attention, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of asking the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department, or any Member 
of the Government, whether the papers which 
would be presented to-day would be in the 
hands of Members to-morrow; and, fur- 
ther, whether it was intended that those 
papers should convey to the House all the 
explanation and information which the Go- 
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vernment thought it necessary to give re- 
specting those most extraordinary occur- 
renees; or whether they intended to fur- 
nish the House, upon some early occasion, 
with further explanations of the conduct of 
the Government, or of the Britislr Minister 
at the Court of Spain? He should ima- 
gine that Ministers must themselves be 
burning with anxiety for an occasion to 
relieve themselves from the suspicion, at 
least, which attached to them on account 
of these extraordinary transactions. All 
that was known at present was, that a 
British Minister representing the interests 
of his country at the Court of Madrid, had 
been, if not ignominiously, at least uncere- 
moniously ejected from Spain. He be- 
lieved he might confidently state that such 
a thing never before occurred in the his- 
tory of the diplomacy of this country. 
Never before, except with reference to im- 
mediate war, had a British Minister receiv- 
ed a peremptory notice to quit the capital 
of a friendly State. Such an extraordi- 
nary event threw upon the Government the 
onus of explanation, and it was most de- 
sirable that they should lose no time in 
making their explanation to Parliament. 
The hon. Member for Dorsetshire was 
most anxious to bring the question under 
the consideration of the House; and every 
Member of the Government ought to be 
equally anxious to explain to Parliament 
the whole course which the Government 
had taken with reference to this unfortu- 
nate transaction. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was unfortunate that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not taken the 
opportunity of asking his questions when 
his noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
was in his place, which he had not left 
more than ten minutes, because the right 
hon. Gentleman would then have obtained 
a more satisfactory answer than he could 
give him. He understood that his noble 
Friend purposed laying on the table of the 
House those papers which he thought it 
necessary to produce, with a view to enable 
the House to form an opinion upon what 
had taken place. The Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire had not been post- 
poned at the request of the Government; 
they were perfectly ready to meet it. All 
he wished to say was, that the Government 
did not shrink from explanation. 

Mr. DISRAELI was rather surprised 
at what had fallen from the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Originally 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire gave no- 
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tice of his intention to call the attention of 
the House to the documents connected 
with this subject which had been laid upon 
the table by Ministers; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to have entirely 
forgotten that, subsequently to the presen- 
tation of those documents, it appeared 
from publications in the Spanish newspapers 
that a most important document had been 
omitted from those laid before the English 
Parliament. What could be more natural 
on the part of the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire than to decline to bring forward 
the question when the documents relative 
to it were incomplete, and when, too, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department announced, on the same even- 
ing, his intention of producing-other papers 
which could not be in the hands of Mem- 
bers until the morning after the intended 
discussion would have taken place? Under 
all the circumstances of the case, it was 
rather surprising that Ministers should now 
say that they were ready to meet the 
question, and that the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire shrunk from the combat. 
Ministers, then, upon their own showing, 
were ready to meet the question, knowing 
all the time that the House was not in 
possession of the documents upon which 
the decision of the question must de- 
pend. 

Mr. HERRIES said, that he would 
gladly have put his question when the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
present, but other business then occupied 
the attention of the House, and before it 
was concluded Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had disap- 
peared. It was not his (Mr. Ierries’s) fault 
that he did not propose the question to the 
noble Lord himself. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
louse in Committee. 

Mr. WARD intended to propose a vote 
on account, under three different heads, 
without taking the whole estimate for any 
one of them. The first vote he had to ask 
for was a sum of 300,V001., on account of 
wages, &c., of seamen for the year ending 
31st of March, 1849. 

Captain HARRIS said, in reference to 
the fitting out of line-of-battle ships as flag- 
ships on foreign stations, that he had ob- 
served that the Admiralty had sent out to 
the West Indies and East Indies as flag- 
ships two line-of-battle ships. They had 


given to the West Indies the Wellesley, a 
ship he knew well enough, having himself 
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once belonged to her. She was one of the 
worst ships and one of the dullest sailers 
in the service. He would just suggest to 
the Lords of the Admiralty the probability 
that in the event of a war, that ship, if left 
on the West India station, would find it- 
self in the same predicament as was the 
flag-ship in which he (Captain Harris) 
served in the West India Islands. In 
1840 he served on board the Winchester, 
a heavy frigate, stationed as a flag-ship in 
the West Indies. It was during the ad- 
ministration of M. Thiers, and at a time 
when there was a great apprehension of a 
breach between France and this country. 
The French collected, from different ports 
in the world, no less than five heavy 
double-banked frigates, and sent them to 
Martinique. Now, supposing such a case 
to occur again, this country would have 
the old Wellesley in the same situation as 
the Winchester, and she would be a match 
for little more than one of those frigates; 
whereas, a ship like the Vanguard, in the 
hands of an able seaman like Lord Dun- 
donaid, and well manned, would, both in 
sailing and working, be a match for three 
of those heavy frigates. It appeared to 
him that for the sake of a little economy, 
perhaps to the amount of some 3,000. or 
4,000/., they were putting the country to 
the risk of sustaining a very severe loss, if 
not disgrace, by sending out ships which 
in the event of the breaking out of a war 
might be called upon to cope with a very 
disproportioned force. He observed also 
that the Hastings, a ship of the same class, 
had been sent to the East Indies with the 
flag of Sir Francis Collier, while the Ame- 
ricans had sent out to the same station 
several line-of-battle ships, all heavy ships, 
some of them 90 gun ships, and some car- 
rying 100 guns on the two decks. The 
Hastings, it must be obvious, could not by 
any means be a match for ships of that 
kind. He would urge on the Admiralty 
the consideration whether it would not be 
prudent and advisable to send out to those 
stations some heavy line-of-battle ships 
more commensurate with the services which 
they might be called upon to perform. 
Apmirat DUNDAS said, the great ob- 
ject of the Board of Admiralty was to wear 
out the old ships. The two flag-ships had 
been sent out to relieve the two frigates 
that were stationed as flag-ships in the 
West and East Indies. He must say that 
the two ships so sent out were remarkably 
good ones; and he could assure his hon. 
and gallant Friend that if the Government 
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should happen to hear of any squadron | 
being about to be fitted out by any other 
nation, this country would be perfectly | 
prepared to meet it. 

Mr. HUME said, there was one class of 
persons connected with the Navy whose 
case he was anxious to call attention to; 
he meant the class of assistant surgeons. 
It might not, perhaps, be generally known 
that those persons were required to possess 
far higher qualifications than was neces- 
sary for those who derived their powers to 
practise from the College of Surgeons. It 
was necessary that they should attain an 
efficiency in three or four branches of 
knowledge beyond what was required by 
the colleges in Edinburgh and in London; 
and yet these assistant surgeons when put 
on board ship were compelled to associate 
with mere boys; they were placed among 
young midshipmen, and were in no respect 
treated as gentlemen of acquirements ought 
to be. The House would be surprised 


SCOMMONS} 





when he told them of the fact that a week 
ago there was not a single assistant sur- 
geon a candidate for the Navy—not one. 
If Sir W. Burnet, a man whose whole life 
had been devoted to impart the highest 
qualifications to the profession—if he had 


been asked to provide an assistant surgeon 
for any ship, he would have been compelled 
to admit that there was no candidate for 
the appointment. Such was the reluctance, 
nay, the aversion of professional men to 
enter the naval service in the capacity of 
assistant surgeons. This arose entirely 
from the neglect shown by the Admiralty 
to the application made on the part of the 
assistant surgeons five years ago. Since 
that application was made, the Admiralty 
had put an assistant engineer in the same 
position as the lieutenants, the very situa- 
tion in which they said they had no accom- 
modation for a medical man. There was 
no other branch of the service, above the 
rank of a private, in which there were not 
candidates innumerable for vacant situa- 
tions; and he submitted this subject was 
worthy of being taken into consideration 
by the Admiralty. 

Cartan BERKELEY said, that the 
Board of Admiralty were willing to do 
everything they possibly could to provide 
good surgical assistance for the Navy; and 
this was the first time he had ever heard 





of there being any difficulty in getting as- 
sistant surgeons. With regard to what 
the hon. Member for Montrose had stated 
about accommodation having been pro- 





vided for an assistant engineer, the hon. 
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Member should bear in mind that an as. 
sistant engineer was not wanted in a sail- 
ing ship, and that if he had a cabin in a 
steamer, it did not interfere with the gun. 
room arrangements. But it would be to- 
tally impossible, if an assistant surgeon 
were obliged to go into a small brig, to 
provide him with a cabin; and the conse- 
quence of yielding to the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member would be to make 
these young men shirk an unpleasant duty, 
as well as require more pay. if they went 
into the ward-room. He must say for 
himself, and for those with whom he now 
acted, that he thought it would be of the 
greatest possible injury to the service, if 
the Admiralty were to put these young 
men over the heads of the mates, who were 
in all respects their superior officers. 

Mr. COBDEN: I am anxious to take 
this opportunity, the first which has been 
afforded me, of recurring to a subject 
which was discussed on a former occasion, 
but to which, though in some degree per- 
sonal to myself, I should not have ad- 
verted, if it did not also relate to the effi- 
ciency of the public service. It may be 
remembered by some hon. Gentlemen, that, 
ona former occasion, a reference was made 
to a statement which I uttered in Man- 
chester on the subject of the time during 
which line-of-battle ships lie in harbour at 
Malta. I was speaking at Manchester in 
the midst of a number of personal friends, 
and I told them that I had gone from Malta 
to Egypt and back again, and found the 
same ship lying in the harbour of Malta 
which was there when I set out. In say- 
ing so, I referred to a period dating se- 
veral years back; and that statement of 
mine was laid hold of, as if I had said that 
such was the custom of line-of-battle ships 
now; but those to whom I spoke were well 
aware that I was in Egypt ten or eleven 
years ago. No one would attribute to me 
so much folly as to make a public state- 
ment of what I knew to be false, and which 
was sure to be contradicted. In conse- 
quence of the quarter-deck sort of contra- 
diction—though given with all good humour 
—which I received from the gallant Ad- 
miral (Admiral Dundas), with reference to 
the ships lying in the harbour at Malta, 
a stranger gave me certain dates, and 
advised me to move for returns from the 
log-books kept at the Admiralty. I moved 
for and obtained those returns, and now I 
have the authority of the Admiralty for the 
facts I am going to give. I alluded at 
Manchester to the year 1837, as the pe- 
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riod when I was at Malta. I find by the 
return that the Princess Charlotte, a line- 
of-battle ship of 104 guns, lay in the har- 
bour of Valetta from the 8th of November, 
1838, till the 20th of May, 1839, a period 
of six months. Then, again, the Queen, 
of 110 guns, was lying at Malta from the 
7th of October, 1842, till the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1843, without ever raising her an- 
chor—a period of eleven months and eight 
days; and I am assured by my friend 
that the expense and demoralisation in- 
curred were ruinous, and that when that 
ship went out of harbour, several of the 
crew were so sea-sick that they could not 
perform the ship’s duty. When the state- 
ment which I made at Manchester was re- 
ferred to in the House by the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral the Member for Greenwich, 
he read a letter from the Admiral on the 
station, Sir W. Parker, in which he ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the statement 
which I had made, and left no doubt an 
impression on the minds of Members of 
the House that nothing of the kind had oe- 
curred under his command. But I find 
that the Hibernia, of 104 guns, Admiral 
Parker’s own flag-ship, lay in the har- 
bour of Malta, from the 26th of August, 
1845, till the 28th of March, 1846, 
a period of seven months and two days, 
without ever raising her anchor; a much 
stronger case than any I ever referred to. 
I mention these facts upon public grounds. 
It requires no nautical skill to be able to 
see that if a ship of the line, with 800 or 
900 men on board, is lying in harbour, 
there must be great idleness and demoral- 
isation going on. I have heard it esti- 
mated that a first-rate line-of-battle ship 
eosts 2001. to 3007. a day. I hearan hon. 
Gentleman below me say that the expense 
would be greater if she were at sea; but 
we pay these ships because we want them 
to be useful. If they are to lie in harbour, 
we may as well have them lying in ordi- 
nary at Portsmouth. Besides, there can- 
not be found a more demoralising place 
than Malta. We hear it stated that the 
midshipmen are men of family, noblemen’s 
sons, and others, and there would proba- 
bly be thirty or forty of these on board one 
of these ships at the same time. Could 
anything be more demoralising ? I think 
it would be satisfactory to the House if the 
hon. and gallant Admiral would state whe- 
ther he thinks it consistent with the in- 
terests of the naval service that line-of- 
battle ships should lie so long in harbour ? 
ApmiraL DUNDAS: I am quite ready 
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to say, that since we have been in office, 
ships have not stayed so long in harbour as 
they used to do, and that I think their re- 
maining too long in harbour is contrary to 
the interests of the service. But the state- 
ment of the hon. Member which I econtra- 
dicted was of a different kind. His state- 
ment was, that while he was at Malta he 
saw a ship arrive with 1,000 men on board, 
and that she lay there in the harbour while 
he went to Egypt and back again. I said, 
that he never saw a ship arrive at Malta, 
with 1,000 men on board. The hon. Mem- 
ber told this story to his constituents, sup- 
posing that what he said would never go 
forth to the world; but it did, and the Ad- 
miral on the station received a letter from 
the American Consul, which he enclosed 
to me, declaring that he never did give 
that information to the hon. Member which 
the hon. Member stated that he did give 
him. Since I have been in office I have 
always urged it upon my Colleagues—and 
I have succeeded in my object—that ships 
should not lie so long in harbour; but, if 
you do send ships to sea, you must expect 
that they will cost six times as much as in 
harbour. Ships are exercised in harbour 
as well as at sea, and they are always 
ready to put to sea, and to do their duty 
when required. The Princess Charlotte, 
for instance, lay in harbour during the 
winter, but what had oceurred the next 
summer ? The bombardment of Acre took 
place, and she did her duty there. She 
has since been to Portugal and round 
Sicily; and I believe she has never been 
one month in Malta since we have been -in 
office. I do not recall one word of what I 
said before. I received the letter of the 
American Consul and read it to the House; 
and, if I had known that this subject would 
have been again discussed, I would have 
brought it with me, and read it again. 

Mr. COBDEN : It is very possible that 
my informant at Malta might have misled 
me as to the number of the men I saw 
there, and therefore that I did not see any 
ship with 1,000 men. One of these ships, 
however, the Queen, is stated in the offi- 
cial return from which I have just quoted 
to have had 1,119 persons on board. 
But that is not the question. The ques- 
tion is, whether ‘the broad facts I have 
alleged are not deserving of the atten- 
tion of the House and the Admiralty? I 
say it with all good humour; but the hon. 
and gallant Admiral meets my statement 
in a way which an independent Member of 
this House has a right to complain of. He 
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gave an official contradiction, which carried 
with it all the weight with which such 
statements are usually regarded; and but 
for an accident I should not have known 
how to set myself right with the House. 
So, again, when I said some time ago that 
we had no ship of war in the harbour of 
Canton when the Canton massacre took 
place, the hon. and gallant Admiral got 
up and contradicted me. I subsequently 
received a letter from a merchant there, 
stating that we had no ship of war in the 
harbour of Canton at the time; and when I 
showed this letter to the hon. and gallant 
Admiral his reply was, ‘‘ Then I ean only 
say, that one ought to have been there.” 
I submit, that, however this might do on 
the quarter-deck, it is not exactly the mode 
of doing business on the floor of this House; 
and I hope that when he contradicts me 
again, he will take care that the informa- 
tion on which he proceeds is correct. 
Captain BERKELEY explained that 
the Admiral in the Mediterranean held, 
so to speak, a diplomatic situation, and 
that Malta was the point at which he could 
receive the quickest information. The 
hon. Member’s return was extremely falla- 
cious, for had he moved for a return of the 
whole log, he would have seen that the 
Princess Charlotte was not one day in 
harbour during the whole of the preceding 
twelve months. It was a well-known fact 
that Sir W. Parker had hardly enough 
ships at his disposal to meet the demands 
upon him for protection for the merchant 
service. In one case the moral effect of a 
vessel of 18 guns in a port— [Mr. Briaur: 
Oh, oh!] Yes, he repeated it, the 
moral effect was sufficient to put an end to 
the civil strife; both parties being willing 
to be bound by the dictum of the captain 
of a small cruiser, and the horrors of civil 
war were thus averted. In another case a 
captain risked himself and his boat’s crew 
by getting in with his pocket handkerchief 
displayed, at the moment the belligerents 
were about to come into coilision; and 
neither dared fire a shot after his commu- 
nication with them. Within the last twelve 
months transactions of that kind had re- 
peatedly occurred; and even in these times 
there was great confidence created by the 
presence of a British ship in many parts of 
the Mediterranean. With these facts be- 
fore his eyes, he could not for a moment 
entertain the idea of the hon. Member that 
our men-of-war were a useless expense. 
Mr. B. COCHRANE had read the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and he 
must say that it did impugn the character 
and the usefulness, not only of the British 
Navy, but of both services. The hon. 
Member was not satisfied with saying 
merely that the vessels had lain long in the 
harbour of Malta, but he said they were 
‘‘skulking ”’ there. He did not think the 
hon. Member at all justified in the use of 
such an insulting expression, or in calling, 
as he had done, the greatest man of the 
age—a man in whose achievements and 
fame the nation justly gloried—a ‘‘ drivel- 
ling old man.’’ He complained of such 
language being used by the hon. Member, 
and would tell him that a general feeling 
of indignation was excited throughout the 
country at his having dared to apply such 
language to the English Navy and to Eng- 
land’s greatest hero. The hon. Member 
seemed to glory in it; but it was dis- 
graceful toa Member of that House to have 
applied such language to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Last year he was at Athens, and 
there were there six first-class French 
vessels —a ship of the line, two large 
steamers, and three armed brigs—while 
England had not a single man-of-war. In- 
deed, it was the general complaint that the 
English force was insufficient even to 
perform the private service. He could not 
remain silent when he heard the hon. Mem- 
ber palliate that speech, on the ground of 
his being an independent Member; and he, 
with the same independence, would tell 
the hon. Member that he did, in that 
speech, make use of language wholly un- 
becoming a Member of that House or an 
Englishman. 

Captain HARRIS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had made use of expressions deroga- 
tory to the service, and had wound up 
those expressions by others still more dero- 
gatory to the greatest man of the age. The 
hon. Member felt that he had fallen some- 
what from his celebrity, and, in addressing 
his constituents immediately after his ram- 
bles in other countries, forgot how true the 
hearts of Englishmen beat towards their 
country. The hon. Member, however, in- 
stead of apologising, now sought to set 
himself right on a question of fact. The 
indignation with which that speech was 
regarded a week after its delivery was too 
universal to have been raised by a mere 
question of the months ships lay in har- 
bour. But the hon. Member was not 50 
free from censure on that point as he wished 
it to appear, for he spoke of being in 
Malta in the winter; that was to ordinary 
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apprehension last winter, and not a winter 
ten years before. And that construction 
was the more inevitable, for in the same 
breath he kad been alluding to the squa- 
dron lying at Lisbon in a manner which 
left no doubt of the time being recent. 

Mr. BROWN thought that, in judging 
of the remarks of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding with regard to the Navy, the 
nature and character of the audience to 
whom they were addressed should be con- 
sidered. He was speaking to an audience 
in Manchester, all of whom knew well 
that he had not been at Malta or Egypt 
for a period of ten years. 

Vote agre.:: to. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 

On 7,0001. being proposed towards the 
prison for juvenile offenders at Parkhurst, 

Sm J. GRAHAM had not had an op- 
portunity during the last year or two of 
inspecting Parkhurst, nor did he know 
the arrangements made by his successors 
as to the destination of the boys confined 
in the prison. When he had the honour 
to succeed the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) at the Home Office, the institution 
was at that time new to him; but he was 


bound to say, that amid all the services of | 


the noble Lord to the public, there was not 
any more meritorious or useful than those 
which distinguished the noble Lord’s exer- 
tions at Parkhurst. 
years at the Home Office had led him to 
the conviction that the institution was most 
beneficial in its operation. At the time 
he (Sir J. Graham) was at the Home Office, 


he had directed a number of boys to be| 
sent to the colonies after the period of 


their imprisonment had expired; and he was 
happy to find that his experience was still 
borne out by the accounts from the Austra- 
lian colonies, showing that those boys, taken 
from the very refuse of society here, were 
sent out so much improved in character 
and conduct as to be well suited for service 
in the colonial establishments of the coun- 
try, and enabled to earn an honest liveli- 
hood for themselves. If such a system 
was for the advantage of these youths, it 
was at the same time for the interest of 
the colonies well understood. Though not 
at all prejudiced in favour of the plan in- 
troduced with respect to the prisoners at 
Parkhurst when he first went to the Home 
Office, his own experience had convinced 
him of its value. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was glad the right 
hon, Gentleman was able to speak in such 
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terms of his experience. From all he had 
seen and heard, what was supposed to be 
the reformation of old offenders was not a 
thing much tq be depended upon. The 
conduct of a man subjected to discipline 
often turned out a studied system of hypo- 
crisy; and sometimes those convicts who 
were best behaved in prison, turned out 
the worst on being liberated. But with 
respect to boys of ten or twelve years old, 
whose parents sent them out to steal what 
they could, there was good reason to hope 
that, if brought up under proper discipline, 
good dispositions might be developed, the 
seeds of vice might be eradicated, and they 
might be converted into good members of 
society. Such was the principle on which 
this prison was established; and, from the 
considerations which had been stated, he 
thought it appeared that the institution 
was one which the public ought to en- 
courage. 

Mr. HENRY observed, that of the 
whole expense, amounting to 13,000/., no 
less than 5,000/. was expended on the 
staff of the establishment. The Governor 
received 500I., the clergyman, 2501., and 
an assistant clergyman, 200/. It seemed 
as if the institution existed as much for the 
purpose of giving salaries to officers as for 
the purpose of reforming offenders. 

Sir J. GRAHAM thought the hon. 
Member was speaking from imperfect in- 
formation. Under all the circumstances, 
the arrangements were economical. Every 
male child under fourteen or fifteen con- 
victed as a felon throughout Great Britain 
was sent to Parkhurst. Instead of being 
sent to county gaols, where they might be 
imperfectly cared for, they were sent to 
one prison, maintained at the common ex- 
pense, where they would be subjected to a 
more perfect discipline. If the principle 
were sound, no institution could effect the 
object in view at so small a cost as the 
establishment at Parkhurst. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had understood the 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Ilenry) to say that this institution had been 
formed from the love of patronage. Being 
very anxious to promote the reformation 
| of these young offenders, he had framed 
the institution with that view. When he 
framed it, he inquired in various quarters 
for persons who were fitted to conduct 
; such an establishment. He received a 
| great many testimonials, which he care- 
| fully examined; anc the person whom he 
thought most fit for the head of the estab- 
| lishment was Captain Woolcombe, a most 
} 
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meritorious officer of artillery, who had, 
with unwearied zeal, laboured to promote 
the reformation of offenders. Application 
was made to the Inspectors of Prisons with 
respect to the appointment of a chaplain. 
They obtained a great many recommenda- 
tions in favour of different persons, but 
came to the conclusion that a gentleman 
named England, whom he had never heard 
of before, was best fitted for the office. He 
appointed Mr. England. That gentleman 
had given very great satisfaction; he (Lord 
J. Russell) having, since entering on his 
present office, had occasion to appoint to a 
living of no great value in Devonshire, had 
offered it to Mr. England, who was no 
acquaintance of his, and whom he had 
never seen except when he had occasion to 
visit Parkhurst on duty. He hoped, then, 
the hon. Member would not throw out the 
imputation that this institution presented 
an instance in which offices had been 
formed for the purpose of creating pat- 
ronage. 
Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


BOROUGH ELECTIONS (No. 2) BILL. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the chair for the House to go 
into Committee on the Borough Elections 
(No. 2) Bill, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP regretted that 
there was not a fuller attendance of hon. 
Gentlemen who had declared their oppo- 
sition to this Bill. He objected to the 
Bill; but, although the hon. Baronet had 
thought proper to introduce Lincoln among 
the nine boroughs that were to undergo 
investigation, if the hon. Baronet would go 
down there, he would take him in his own 
carriage; and he would tell the hon. Baro- 
net that he did not fear eny inquiry as far 
as regarded himself, and was sure that the 
more the hon. Baronet inquired, the more 
would the borough be gratified as well as 
himself. He must say, that a more tyran- 
nical, inquisitorial, or unjust Bill than this 
never had emanated from any hon. Mem- 
ber. It was, in fact, almost a burglarious 
Bill. Why should they not extend their 
inquiries to other boroughs besides those 
against which the Bill was directed? Why 
not extend it to Hull, where he was sure 
there was more money spent than had been 
spent in Lincoln since the time his great- 
uncle represented that city a century ago? 
They had heard a great deal about the 
elections for London—they had heard who 


had bought and who had sold; why, then, 
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should they not inquire into the merits or 
demerits of that election? He objected to 
the Bill both in principle and in detail, and 
should feel it his duty to oppose it at every 
stage. The hon. and gallant Colonel con- 
cluded by moving, as an Amendment, that 
the House resolve itself into Committee on 
the Bill on that day six months. 

Mr. C. PEARSON regretted that he 
could not with propriety move at present 
the instructions to the Committee of which 
he had given notice. He would, however, 
take the liberty of briefly sketching out his 
views respecting the Bill, in order that the 
House might have an opportunity of con- 
sidering them before the report was brought 
up. In his judgment the Bill, though in 
the right direction, would not be efficient 
for the purpose for which it was designed. 
It possessed those defects which marred 
all other legislative enactments for the 
same purpose. There was no crime in the 
criminal code where the penalties were so 
numerous, various, and stringent, as that 
of bribery at elections; neither was there 
any offence within the. range of the eri- 
minal Jaw of England, where the number 
of offences detected bore so small a propor- 
tion to the number actually committed. It 
was also predicable of bribery at elections, 
that there was no crime where the number 
of offences proved and punished bore so 
small a proportion to the number of offences 
discovered. Although it was universally 
admitted that bribery at elections was an 
offence of great gravity, whether consid- 
ered in reference to its social, moral, or 
political bearings on society; yet still it 
was increasing, and would continue to in- 
crease, until some mode of legislating in 
reference to it, different from any that had 
taken place, was adopted. Various laws 
had from time to time been enacted to 
prevent and punish bribery, but they had 
all proved ineffectual. Since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, bribery, instead of 
having diminished, had, in many instances, 
increased. In proof of this he might re- 
fer to the reports of several Committees of 
Inquiry. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in referring to 
this subject said— 

“I speak it with shame and sorrow; but I 
verily believe that the extent to which bribery was 
carried at the last election (1837) has exceeded 
poe ga that has ever been stated within these 
walis, 


And then the noble Lord gave an explana- 
tion, if not an apology for this fact :— 


“I do not wonder at it. ‘Two great political 
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prize was no less than the government of a great 
empire. That prize has been won by the party 
opposite. I will not take upon me to say, whether 
those corrupt practices were more resorted to by 
those who attacked or those who defended their 
position.” 

The evil was then admitted, and the re- 
medy proposed by the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown was the disfran- 
chisement of such boroughs as did not 
exercise the franchise honestly. He did 
not think that an adequate remedy. He 
should give the Bill before the House his 
support; but he thought it should have 
embodied in it some such provisions as he 
had sketched out in the notice which he 
had given. What he proposed was, that 
in the schedule to the Act be contained all 
the towns in the country containing above 
10,000 inhabitants. There were sixty-two 
such towns; and he proposed that when 
any town was accused of bribery and cor- 
ruption, the town geographically nearest to 
it should have a vested interest in the pro- 
secution of the inquiry, and also that those 
who had an interest in obtaining the fran- 
chise possessed by the accused borough, 
should appoint the parties who were to 
conduct the inquiry. This plan, he 
thought, would supply an adequate mo- 
tive for bringing bribery and corruption to 
light, and the guilty parties to punishment. 
This Bill would confer a great boon upon 
the honest part of the community, while 
at the same time it would deprive dishonest 
parties of the power of usurping unjust 
privileges, to the great detriment of the 
kingdom at large. That he might illus- 
trate his meaning more particularly, he 
would take the case of the borough of 
Horsham, not far from which ,was the 
town of Croydon, with 16,000 inhabitants, 
but with no elective franchise. He would 
enable Croydon to take part in the election 
of Horsham, and also entirely to deprive 
it of the franchise (which should be trans- 
ferred to Croydon) upon its being distinctly 
proved to Parliament that Horsham had 
been guilty of bribery and corruption. To 
any one who might be disposed to raise 
the objection that there would be a great 
difficulty in uniting the franchise of Hor- 
sham and Croydon, he would say, ‘‘ Look 
to Seotland.”” They had in that country 
seventy towns, of which five or six were 
required to make up a district to be repre- 
sented by a Member of Parliament. No 
practical difficulty was found to exist in 
Scotland; and why should there be any as 
regarded Horsham and Croydon? | Then 
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parties were contending for a great prize, and that | he would take the case of Derby, which, 


| geiiae to 
be guilty of bribery. Some 400 electors 
of Derby had committed a fault; but was 


it right that 37,000 individuals should 


suffer for their misdeeds? Near Derby 
there was the town of Belper, which he 
proposed should have a similar interest 
with regard to the election of Derby as he 
proposed to give to Croydon with reference 
to Horsham. It might be said by some, 
** Oh, but you will be creating a perpetual 
ill-feeling between the towns which you in- 
tend to link together in Parliamentary 
matters.’’ Supposing that were true, he 
would ask what the political evil would be? 
Suppose that Croydon cast a wistful eye 
upon Horsham, or Horsham suspiciously 
upon Croydon, which was thirty miles 
apart; what could be the evil of such a 
state of things, even if it should exist? 
It would be so diluted that the practical 
evil would vanish. But what did they find 
the practical evil now was, whilst it was 
centered in some town where there were 
two parties perpetually contending with 
each other? Although we had a septen- 
nial election, there was scarcely time for 
the angry feeling to die away before the 
embers were rekindled, and set father 
against son, brother against brother, and 
relation against relation. He would ap- 
peal to any man who had read the evi- 
dence of Mr. Parkes, in reference to War- 
wick, whether that was not the fact? Mr. 
Parkes told them that up to the last elec- 
tion or two all were united and happy; but 
that such an animosity had been engender- 
ed by the late Parliamentary proceedings, 
that since they had taken place, people 
who used to sit at the same table would 
not speak to each other except in language 
that was most disgraceful and lamentable. 
That state of things was attributable to 
the fact of two contending parties being 
obliged to live together in the same town. 
Any one acquainted with Parliamentary 
matters, as he had been, knew very well 
that the result of an election was like 
tying a dead earcase to a live body, or 
compelling the triumphant and victorious 
to associate with those in whose breasts 
there rankled feelings of political animosity 
which years would not be able to ex- 
tinguish. But if the course that he was 
recommending were pursued, he insisted 
upon it that bribery would cease. At pre- 
sent he would not frighten the House by 
producing blue books to show what Parlia- 
mentary agents had said upon this matter, 
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Those agents stated in evidence that it 
was usual in many towns for rival parties, 
prior to the election, to agree with each 
other that there should be no petition 
against bribery presented by either of 
them for corrupt praetices carried on by 
them during the election. They said, 
too, “‘ We'll have no petition for treating.” 
And they spent thousands upon thousands 
on both sides, and there was a distinct 
understanding that “all should be fair at 
the election.” Mr. Parkes stated in evi- 
dence that such an agreement was looked 
upon as an honourable treaty, and that it 
would be a breach of faith for either party 
to present a petition against the other. 
They never could put down bribery, 
therefore, unless they introduced a new 
element into the question-—some new body 
that should have a vested interest in the 
matter. Notwithstanding any compact of 
the contending parties resident in the bo- 
rough, if they knew that there was a 
third party whom they could not trust, 
**taking notes” of their proceedings, and 
who would surely “ print them,” they 
would feel that their bribery and corrup- 
tion must soon be punished by him. — Bri- 
bery and corruption must thus come to an 
end. That House could not put down 
bribery without introducing into the 
Bill some self-acting machinery, which 
would put itself in motion without the 
aid of a common informer, who was 
odious in the estimation of every person; 
and unless the House did that, bribery 
would still continue rife and unextinguish- 
able. No paltry penalty of 5007. was ade- 
quate to meet the gross delinquency of 
corruption in Parliamentary proceedings. 
He ventured to say, that, if he were to 
divide the House upon his recommenda- 
tion, he should look to three sections for 
support. He should look to the Ministerial 
side of the House for support, because his 
suggestion did not wage war against the 
honourable principle that they contended 
for. They said that when they brought in 
the Reform Bill, it would be a final mea- 
sure, and therefore “ finality’? was the 
standard under which they fought and won, 
and they would not budge from that prin- 
ciple. He should ask for their support on 
this ground, that the honourable principle 
of ‘ finality’? did not prevent or discour- 
age them from supporting this view of the 
ease; because the principle of his recom- 
mendation was sanctioned by them in the 
ease of Grantham at the passing of the 
Reform Bill. He would ask them, then, 
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for their votes, upon the distinct principle 
that this was a measure in conformity with 
the principle of the Reform Bill. He 
would ask the hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, with whom 
he was accidentally placed in contact, for 
their support; and he would do so upon 
this ground, that, although he knew that 
they always stood consistently to their prin- 
ciples; and although he knew that the 
mantle of those great men that he had re- 
ferred to had fallen upon them, and was 
worthily worn by them; and although they 
did not like Reform Bills in any shape or 
form, any more than Pitt or Canning; yet, 
in conformity with the principles which 
they avowed upon the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, he asked them to grant this lit- 
tle bit-by-bit reform instalment, instead of 
damming up the public feeling, which was 
now clamouring for reform in some shape 
or other. And with regard to the remain- 
ing section (the Radical portion), he could 
promise them that he was prepared to go 
even further than their leader, the hon. 
Member for Montrose, had avowed his in- 
tention to proceed. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by stating, that when this mea- 
sure reached Committee, he would again 
press the plan of which he had now given 
a sketch. 

Mr. BANKES said, this was universal- 
ly admitted to be a Bill of very great im- 
portance. The hon. Member who had just 
sat down had said that the only chance of 
meeting this general ery of bribery was by 
adopting something that was new. It was 
perhaps on that principle that the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Hanmer) had introduced 
this measure. He (Mr. Bankes) did not 
say that it was absolutely new, but there 
was novelty in the extent to which it was 
proposed to carry it; and for that reason 
he thought it was essentially necessary 
that in this stage they should consider the 
real bearing and extent of the proposition. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth, who had 
just sat down, had said that this Bill was 
to carry into effect bills of indictment which 
had been found against particular boroughs 
by Committees which had sat in judgment, 
as Election Committees, upon them. He 
(Mr. Bankes) had been called upon to 
speak to this part of the question, for one 
of the places named in the first schedule of 
this Bill was a place for which he sat on 
Committee; and he denied that he found 
any bill of indictment against that borough. 
He denied the truth of the assertion that 
the finding of the Committee had estab- 
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lished that it was disgraced by corrupt 
practices; there was, therefore, a falsehood 
in the preamble of this Bill. He was not 
prepared to vote for a Bill into the pream- 
ble of which they introduced a false alle- 
gation. No proof had been given to estab- 
lish the charge of corrupt practices at 
Horsham. The decision to which the 
Committee came was founded upon evi- 
dence of a very slight character. The 
facts were simply these: That the Member 
who proposed to stand for Horsham went 
down to that place some weeks before the 
writ was issued. A festivity was held in 
honour of his appearance. There was a 
sort of banquet, one of no extraordinary 
expense, as the Committee had been led 
to believe. There was some brandy and 
water, and he believed some smoking, for 
which a party paid who admitted himself 
to be an agent. Undoubtedly, by the law, 
as it stood, that amounted to a charge of 
treating, although it took place so long 
before the writ was issued, and the seat 
was legally vacated. But he denied that evi- 
dence of this nature established any charge 
of corrupt practices against that borough. 
He could not be supposed to speak thus of 
Horsham because of any political prefer- 
ence; for as far as his Parliamentary ex- 
perience extended, Horsham had always 
returned a Whig; and if corrupt practices 
had prevailed there, it had always been 
because that borough was under the do- 
minion of the Whig party. But he found- 
ed no charge of corruption upon that pre- 
sumption. No evidence could be more 
slight than that which was laid before the 
Committee; yet, notwithstanding the re- 
port of the Committee was such as he had 
described it, the Prime Minister opposed 
the moving of a writ with regard to this 
borough. He called upon the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) to explain why he took 
upon himself to urge the House to sus- 
pend that writ—why he undertook to in- 
troduce a special measure with reference 
to this borough—and why, having done so, 
he abandoned that Bill in order to subject 
this constituency to a new species of juris- 
diction? The hon. Baronet (Sir J. Han- 
mer) had no right to introduce the name 
of Horsham in the schedule of this Bill. 
Why should not that borough, if inquiry 
were requisite, why should it not be dealt 
with as other boroughs had been dealt with, 
by a Committee sitting within the walls of 
this House; and let that Committee con- 
duct its investigations in the most scrutin- 
ising manner? The noble Lord was now 
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supporting a measure which just qnqiedt) 
tionably be attended with uijust and_har- 
assing restriction of the frdg¢hise. He 
would now make an observation which 
might expose him to censure, but which 
could not be traced, so far as himself or 
the constituency he represented were con- 
cerned, to any selfish motives, for no slur 
had been cast upon the electors of Dor- 
setshire. His observation was to this 
effect, that the House was going too far, 
much too far, in its legislation against 
what was termed “ treating.’”’ It was 
pushing those ideal principles of purity 
to an extreme; its virtue was outrage- 
ous and absurd, and, if carried much fur- 
ther, would only serve to expose those 
principles to ridicule and contempt. This 
House, in order to show its love of purity 
and its detestation of ‘‘ treating,’’ went so 
far as even to forbid the reasonable exer- 
cise of the fine old English virtue of hos- 
pitality. A gentleman used formerly to 
meet his friends and supporters with im- 
punity before the election at a public din- 
ner. It was considered no crime to enter- 
tain them with something better than mere 
frothy speeches; but now, forsooth, a mor- 
sel of food or a glass of liquor will occa- 
sion a Member to lose his seat, and cause 
the disfranchisement of a whole consti- 
tuency. He must say that Members had 
during the present Session, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence or affectation 
of this ‘‘ holy horror” of treating, been 
deprived of their seats upon very light 
grounds; and it was distinctly laid down 
that no Member was to treat a voter and 
supporter even in the same manner as 
a witness summoned upon a trial might 
lawfully be entertained. But there was a 
still greater evil. Not only was the Mem- 
ber punished for this exhibition of kind 
and generous feeling, but the innocent 
members of a constituency who had vio- 
lated no law—those even who sat quietly 
at their own firesides, and never partici- 
pated in any of this treating—they, too, 
were to be punished for crimes which they 
never committed, and suffer for benefits 
they had never received; and were to be 
deprived of that privilege which an English- 
man most valued, merely because a few of 
their fellow-townsmen had partaken of 
some refreshment at the expense of a can- 
didate. He thought the advocates of this 
Bill and of this system were bringing about 
a state of things full of peril and danger 
—destroying the distinction which ought to 
prevail between acts prohibited merely on 
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the ground of convenience, and offences of 
grave and serious character, which required 
punishment in vindication of national pu- 
rity. Such a distinction did exist, and 
ought ever to exist, between the offence of 
treating and that of bribery. He object- 
ed to the machinery of this Bill; and with 
respect to the Commissioners, by whom- 
soever appointed, he saw no reasonable 
ground for hope that their investigations 
would be attended with useful or satisfae- 
tory results. For these reasons he should 
give his decided opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he con- 
curred in the observations of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire, that no case had 
been made out against the borough of 
Horsham. The House had just appointed 
commissioners to inquire into the state of 
the cesspools, and they now proposed ap- 
pointing commissioners to inquire into the 
state of the constituency. It would ap- 
pear, in fact, that everything was to be 
done by commissioners. These new com- 
missioners were to have power to act as 
they pleased, and he saw no means by 
which the parties interested were to rebut 
the evidence to be brought before the 
House against them. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, that it was not 
his intention to address the House at any 
length on this occasion. He objected to 
the Bill as being partial and capricious. 
In the first place, it was a question of pure 
chance what were the boroughs that were 
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to be selected for the proposed inquiries. 
It depended in a great measure on the po- | 
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bribery on his part; but when the hon, 
Member undertook to say that the other 
party in Lincoln were less pure, and that 
they were corrupt, he (Mr. Hobhouse) re- 
pelled the charge with indignation. The 
constituency of Lincoln were as pure as, 
if not purer, than the constituency of Lam. 
beth; and he was sure that his hon. and 
gallant Colleague would bear him out when 
he said that the last election for Lincoln 
had been contested fairly and honestly on 
both sides. The hon. Baronet was, no 
doubt, actuated by pure motives in intro- 
ducing this Bill; but he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
should object to his going into any ex post 
facto legislation, more especially as it was 
notorious that the abuses for which these 
particular boroughs were punished, existed 
in every constituency in the kingdom. 
[‘* No, no!’’] He would repeat, that it 
was notorious that the same abuses existed 
elsewhere; and under such circumstances, 
was it consistent with justice that some 
boroughs should be selected to bear all the 
punishment? He objected, also, that the 
hon. Baronet had not told them what re- 
medy it was that he intended to propose, 
in case of any of these boroughs being 
found guilty of the charges of corruption 
brought against them. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth had, however, supplied that 
defect. The hon. Gentleman was, it ap- 
peared, for having one monotonous consti- 
tuency throughout the kingdom; he was 
for making the whole country a sort of 
continuous Lambeth. He (Mr. Hobhouse) 
thought that one great merit of the Eng- 


pularity or unpopularity of the Member, on | lish constitution was, that by means of 
the strength of his purse, or on the spite | constituencies of various sizes and quali- 
or ill feeling of any one individual. He | ties, it enabled Gentlemen to sit in that 
was convinced that it was the conscientious | House able to take a part in every variety 
opinion of every Member in that House, | of legislation that could come before them. 
that the charges urged against these par- But he asked the hon. Baronet to look to 
ticular boroughs were of far more general} what had taken place under a system of 
extent, and that it was unfair to make al- | universal suffrage and vote by ballot in 
legations against individual boroughs which | France. Had he not heard of elections by 
were shared by every constituency in the | violence, and of large bodies of men enter- 
kingdom. When he found that some bor- | ing by force into the National Assembly ? 
oughs were brought forward prominently in; He was, therefore, not prepared to say 
this Bill, while others quite as bad were | that the remedy which the hon. Baronet 
excepted, he felt justified in giving it every | proposed, might not produce greater evils 
opposition in his power. The hon. Member | than those which he deprecated. So far as 
for Lambeth (Mr. Pearson) had indulged he remembered, in other instances of dis- 
in some unfounded charges against the franchisement, constituencies had not been 


city of Lincoln. He fully concurred in | aggregated into one mass, varying in de- 


what the hon. Gentleman had said as to gree, formation, numbers, and in all shades 
the influence which his hon. and gallant | of criminality. In this respect, he con- 
Colleague (Colonel Sibthorp) possessed | ceived the general interests of the electoral 
among one portion of the constituency of ; body were injuriously affected by the mea- 
that city, and the absence of corruption or | sure. But under any circumstances, it was 
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unjust and inexpedient to single out cer- 
tain constituencies for reproach and oblo- 
quy, whilst others, equally guilty, altoge- 
ther eseaped condemnation. For these 
reasons, he should give his decided opposi- 
tion to the Bill. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
only question before the House was whe- 
ther or not they were sincere in their en- 
deavours to repress bribery and corruption ? 
If they were, then he asked them what 
other course would they adopt to repress 
bribery than was pointed out by the pre- 
sent Bill? What did this Bill propose to 
do ? It proposed to inquire into those cases 
where a Committee of the House, by sworn 
Members, reported that bribery had been 
practised, and ought to be inquired into. 
But the Bill did not stop there. It pro- 
posed also to inquire into every similar case 
that might occur in future, so that the Bill 
was really of the general and comprehen- 
sive nature that the hon. Member wished 
for. Then it was said that this Bill was a 
specimen of ex post facto legislation. He 
denied it. Every case that it proposed to 
inquire into had been decided in the course 
of the present Session; and though some 
of these places had been allowed to have 
new writs issued, yet that had happened 
inadvertently, the attention of the House 
not having been called tothem. That, for 
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of, of defending his constituents. Then, 
was it fair to cite the example of France 
asa parallel? No one could deplore the 
excesses in France more than he did; but, 
because acts of violence were wrong, did it 
follow that acts of bribery were right? He 
believed, that if this measure were enact- 
ed, it would have a most beneficial result 
in the tacit and silent repression of bri- 
bery; and he therefore earnestly hoped 
that the House would go into Committee 
and pass the measure in such a manner as 
would be effectual for the repression of the 
offence. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, that the 
question before the House was, whether 
they would punish bribery, and whether 
bribery had been committed in the cases 
to which the present measure more parti- 
cularly referred? He was quite ready to 
admit that bribery ought to be punished; 
but that which he objected to was the pun- 
ishment of bribery in an unconstitutional, 
tyrannical, and oppressive manner. Upon 
the subject of this Bill they had heard 
several speeches, but until the speech of 
the Solicitor General they had not heard 
one word of argument in support of the 
| Bill, The measure was inquisitorial, for 
| the Bill was a preliminary to inflicting 
|pains and penalties on the poorer class 


| of voters. The question was, if bribery 





instance, was the case with regard to Lin-| were committed, was it the right way 
coln, which had been so strenuously de- | of proceeding to institute an inquiry by 
fended to-night. Of course, after the re-| means of Commissioners to be appoint- 
port of the Committee, the election that | ed under the present Bill? The true 


followed it was sure to be pure, otherwise 
the electors would have subjected them- 
selves to a more severe punishment. But 
what had the Committee reported of the 
previous election ? That the sitting Mem- 
ber had been, by his agents, guilty of 
bribery—that he had directly and indi- 
rectly provided drink and entertainment, 
with the view corruptly to influence the 
electors. That was personal to the late 
Member; but the Committee further re- 
ported that it appeared to them that a sys- 
tem of treating had long prevailed in Lin- 
coln, and that all candidates, including the 
hon, and gallant Member opposite—[ Colo- 
nel Sistnorr: I deny it]—were in the 
habit of opening public-houses, and provid- 
ing drink and entertainment, with a view 
corruptly to influence the electors. Now, 


way to punish bribery on principles of 
justice was to hear both sides; but un- 
'der the present Bill there was no oppor- 
| tunity afforded to the poor man to defend 
himself. The Bill was as absurd as it 
was unjust; and it was most absurd where 
it professed to act upon judicial principles. 
He could not help observing, that the only 
precedent cited by the hon. Baronet who 
introduced the Bill was that of Sudbury; 
but let it be remembered that in the case 
of Sudbury the Commission was not issued 
until the question had been fairly argued, 
and the evidence fully gone into, The 
Bill respecting Sudbury had been allowed 
to pass the Commons, had gone up to the 
House of Lords, and had there been judi- 
cially inquired into. Now, he wished to 
put this question—did they propose to dis- 








he said that was a case for inquiry; and if | franchise any one of the nine boroughs 

it had been brought under the attention of | named in the Bill? To him it appeared 

the House at the time, his hon. Friend; that no case had been made out against 

(Mr. Hobhouse) would not have had thej any one of those boroughs except that of 

opportunity he had so ably availed himself | Great Yarmouth; and therefore he did say 
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that the Bill now before them would be an 
ex post facto law. From what fell from 
the noble Lord opposite, it might be in- 
ferred that he meant to imply that “‘ treat- 
ing’’ was a fit ground for disfranchise- 
ment. He observed that at that state- 
ment of his opinion the noble Lord shook 
his head; then it was not tne ground upon 
which it was proposed that the Bill should 
rest; but, if not, on what ground was the 
measure founded ? The preamble was not 
proved; and he must say that, in a case 
like that, they had a right to expect that 
the preamble should be proved. Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Montrose, whose 
name was on this Bill, would tell the House 
what was really meant. Was it intended 
to disfranchise the freemen of Great Yar- 
mouth or not? The object of the Bill, as 
originally introduced, was to be purity of 
election; but now it seemed from the Soli- 
citor General that it was not the object of 
the Bill to inflict penalties upon all who 
were guilty of bribery. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had said that he supported 
the Bill, because he did not expect to get 
that larger measure of reform of which he 
had given notice; but if he meant to punish 
bribery by this Bill, he would signally 
fail. 

Mr. HUME said: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Stuart) called this an 
ex post facto proceeding; why, what was 
every trial but an ex post, facto proceeding ? 
A number of Committees of that House 
had reported that certain practices contrary 
to law had existed at different elections; 
and what was the great crime about to be 
committed ? To inquire; to ascertain the 
extent of the corrupt practices; and it 
would then be for the House to decide 
whether it was fit that they should be pun- 
ished. The hon. and learned Member 
talked of the House being about to punish 
without trial; why, would he punish the 
Yarmouth freemen without inquiry? [Mr. 
J. Stuart: They have been convicted 
after a fair trial before the constitutional 
tribunal, namely, by the Committee.] All 
these boroughs had been reported upon. 

Mr. HENLEY was surprised that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hume), instead of an- 
swering the question whether he meant by 
this Bill to disfranchise the freemen of 
Yarmouth, had endeayoured to mystify the 
House with an extraordinary notion about 
ex post facto legislation. He seemed to 


have no conception of the difference be- 
tween trying a man by a law previously 
in existence, and making a law on purpose 
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to try him. The Bill was objectionable 
because it mixed together a number of 
boroughs whose eases all differed. It was 
objectionable, because it used the word 
“corrupt,” without any interpretation or 
definition. The Bill was so framed that 
every case which ought to be decided 
judicially must be brought into the arena 
of the House, subjecting matters to party 
feeling; and what two men would agree 
as to what was ‘“‘corrupt ?’’ Some great 
purist might say that it was ‘ corrupt” 
if a man had a glass of beer; others, if a 
Member of the Government went down to 
canvass a dockyard borough; the know- 
ledge of a candidate’s having a great many 
good things to give away might be thought 
by some to be ‘‘corruption.”’ There really 
might be danger, when parties were nicely 
balanced, in this Star Chamber inquisition, 
with the public purse at the back of it; 
people would know that if they could get 
up a pretty good case, they would be well 
paid, and there would be no after proceed- 
ing. Surely.the best course was, to in- 
quire separately and in a proper way into 
each instance, where a Committee reported 
that further proceedings ought to be taken. 
As for this Bill, it would get into another 
place, and just have the effect of hanging 
up inquiry where it ought to be prosecuted, 
though it might not be convenient to some 
parties to have it take place. 

Mr. COCKBURN would give his cordial 
support to this Bill, Without going the 
length of those who said that all the bo- 
rough constituencies of England were 
tainted with bribery and corruption, he 
would not deny that the result of some ex- 
perience had led him to the conclusion that 
a very large proportion indeed of them 
were tainted; and it was the bounden duty 
of the House not to flinch from inquiry, 
where it saw grounds for instituting it. 
He apprehended that as these cases had 
been brought before the House on reports 
from their own Committees, they were 
bound to give implicit credence to them. 
The House already had the power in its 
own hands, which it could, if it pleased, 
exercise. The Legislature could interpose 
and institute an inquiry; the existing laws 
being stringent enough if the House only 
had the courage to apply them, and that 
without the necessity of passing any ge- 
neral measure. They were told that the 
Bill was inquisitorial, and that the parties 
whom it was sought to affect and punish 
would have no means of making their 
cases heard before the Commissioners of 
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Inquiry. As to that he apprehended that 
no Commissioners would dream of report- 
ing against any electors without previously 
giving them the most ample opportunity of 
detailing their case, and urging arguments 
before them. If there existed any doubt 
on that point, it admitted of being most 
easily remedied, for it would only be ne- 
cessary to introduce a clause into the Bill 
which should make that course compulsory 
upon the Commissioners, but which he be- 
lieved they would at once adopt, as the 
only proper line of their duty, even as the 
Bill now stood. He apprehended that al- 
though the Committees which were making 
these special reports had not called upon 
the House to institute any special inquiry 
into the various cases, still they had di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
circumstances of each borough, not for the 
purpose of allowing their reports to remain 
a dead letter, but in order to submit to the 
consideration of the House whether they 
ought not to institute a further investiga- 
tion into each particular case. He con- 
sidered that the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire, who had spoken against the Bill, had 
most strangely misconceived its real cha- 
racter. He had treated the Bill as a mea- 
sure for disfranchising these boroughs. It 
had no such object. The object of the 
Bill was simply to send Commissioners to 
examine witnesses on oath, and to make 
their reports for the consideration of the 
House. It would then be for the House 
to deal with each case as in their wisdom 
they should deem fit. There was nothing, 
therefore, in the Bill of an inquisitorial or 
ex post facto nature. He trusted the 
House would not be satisfied with making 
a mere vague and empty declaration of a 
wish to put down bribery and corruption; 
but that they would apply a corrective 
of the severest description to those most 
heinous offences, and show that they were 
determined to put them down by all means 
in their power. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire had asked two questions : 
first, he asked what was corruption; whe- 
ther it was corruption for any person to 
give a voter a glass of beer to induce him 
to vote in a certain way; or for a Govern- 
ment officer to promise a voter an appoint- 
ment to induce him to give his vote a cer- 
tain way ? Now he would answer the hon. 
Gentleman by saying that these were both 
most infamous acts of corruption, and 
ought to be put down by the Legislature. 

he House divided on the question that 
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the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 166; Noes 78: 


Majority 88. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, R.A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alcock, T. 
Armstrong, Sir A, 
Armstrong, R. B 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 
Bagshaw, J. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bouverie, hon, E, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brand, T. 
Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D, 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E. Ii. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. Hl. P. 
Cavendish, hon. C, C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, J. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, W. J. 
Devereux, J. T. 


D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 


Duff, G. S. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncutft, J. 
Dundas, Adm, 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greenall, G. 
Greene, J. 
Greene, T. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 


Grey, R. W. | 
Guest, Sir J. : 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J F., 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 4 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heald, J. 
Teneage, G. II. W. 
Heneage, E. 

Heywood, J. 
Hill, Lord M, 
Hindley, C. i 
Hodges, T. T. 4 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. | 
Humphery, Ald. i 
Jackson, W. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Kershaw, J. { 
King, hon. P. J. L. | 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. | 
Lemon, Sir C. | 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. 

Locke, J 

Lushington, C. 

Macnaghten, Sir E. 

Macnamara, Maj. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 

Maitland, T. 

Mangles, R. D. 

Marshall, J. G. 

Marshall, W. 

Matheson, Col. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 

Melgund, Visct. 

Mitchell, T. A. 

Monsell, W. 

Morgan, H. K. G. 

Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon, E. M. L. 

Mowatt, F. 

Mulgrave, Earl of 

Norreys, Lord 

Nugent, Sir P. 

O’Brien, T. 

O’Connell, M. 

Paget, Lord C. 

Paget, Lord G. 

Palmer, R. 

Palmerston, Visct. 

Parker, J. 

Pearson, C. 

Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 

Pigott, F. 

Pilkington, J. 

Power, Dr. 

Price, Sir R. 

Pugh, D. 

Raphael, A. 

Rawdon, Col. 

Reynolds, J. 

Ricardo, O. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
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Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. B. 


Somerville,rt.hn.SirW. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
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Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 

Tynte, Col. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 


Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Baines, M. T. 


List of the Nors. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bremridge, R. 
Brisco, M. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Chichester, Lord 
Christy, S. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cole, hon. H, A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cubitt, W. 
Dick, Q. 

Dod, J. W. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Farrer, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Godson, R. 
Grogan, E, 
Gwyn, H. 
Halsey, 'T. P. 


Henley, J. W. 


Hildyard, R.C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Keogh, W. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Magan, W. H. 
Meus, Sir H. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Reid, Col. 
Xepton, G. W. J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Smyth, Sir I. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Williams, T. P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS. 


Sibthorp, Col. 
Arkwright, G. 


Main question again put. 


SCOMMONS} 


Mr. BANKES stated, that as a mem- 
ber of the Horsham Election Commit- 
tee, he had been a party to the re- 
port which that Committee had made to 
that House, but he denied that that report 
had found the borough guilty of corrup- 
tion, though the Committee found that 
treating had prevailed at the election. He 
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wished to know whether the hon. Member 
for the Flint boroughs considered treating 
as corruption? He had asked him that 
question before, but had not received an 
answer to it. 

Sir J. HANMER hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not attribute to any want of 
courtesy his not having answered that 
question. He must say, however, that he 
was a little surprised that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had occasion to put it, because he 
had stated several times what was the na- 
ture of the Bill, and why the boroughs 
named in the schedule were included in it. 
He found the borough of Horsham among 
those places which, upon the report of a 
Select Committee, were stated to have 
made a void election on account of corrupt 
practices. [Cries of “‘No!’’] He begged 
pardon of hon. Members opposite; but why 
was it that the writ for Horsham was now 
suspended ? Surely it could not lie in the 
mouth of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, 
of all men in the world, to say that cor- 
rupt practices did not prevail at Horsham, 
when he was member of the Committee 
which reported that corrupt treating had 
taken place, and declared that the sitting 
Member’s election was void. If treating 


was corrupt, the Gentleman elected lost 


his seat; but if, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the treating was not corrupt, he 
retained it. He had answered the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member, and he could 
not avoid expressing his astonishment that 
it should have been asked. 

Viscount COURTENAY, having been 
Chairman of the Horsham Election Com- 
mittee, begged to say that that Committee 
did not enter into an inquiry as to general 
corruption, because the Committee did not 
think it was within their province to do so. 
The Committee did enter into an inquiry 
with the view of ascertaining whether the 
withdrawal of the charges was the result 
of any corrupt compromise; and the Com- 
mittee was of opinion that there were cir- 
cumstances connected with that proceeding 
which justified it in making a special re- 
port. Though the Committee expressed 
no opinion on the general question of bri+ 
bery, there were, undoubtedly, grave cir- 
cumstances connected with the case, for 
the Committee obtained evidence of cor- 
rupt treating, and the sitting Member was 
unseated on that ground. 

Hfouse in Committee, and resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o'clock. 


INDEX. 





